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EDITORIAL NOTE 


Volume 14 of the Collected WoiU presents Jung's last great 
work, on which he was enga^ for more than a decade, from 
1941 to 1954. He finished it in his eightieth year. As is to be 
expected from its culminating position in his witings and from 
its subject matter, the book gives a final account of his lengthy 
researches into alchemy. 

Jung’s interest in the symbolical significance of alchemy for 
modeni depth psychology first found expression, in 1929, in his 
commentary to The Secret of the Golden Flower. The theme 
svas taken up again in his Eranos lectures of 1935 and 1936, 
which formed the basis of Psychology and Alchemy, originally 
published in 1944. Further researches led to the publication of 
two other major works with an aldiemical background, as well 
as a series of essays which have not yet been published in English 
(they will be included in Alchemical Studies, Volume 13 of the 
Collected Works). A preliminary study of the special symbolism 
of the caniunctio in relation to psychotherapeutic problems ap> 
peared in the Psycholo^ of the Transference (1946), while the 
connection between philosophical alchemy and Christianity was 
elaborated in Aion (1951). All these themes are brought together 
in Mysterium Coniunctionis, where Jung continues his work of 
interpretation by examining in detail a number of texts taken 
from the alchemical classics. The scope of the book is indicated 
in its subtitle; "An Inquiry into the ^paraiion and Synthesis of 
Psychic Opposites in Alchemy." This process, summed up in the 
trenchant formula salve el coagula— "dissolve and coagulate"— 
underlies the opus alchymicum and may be symbolically under* 
stood as the process of psychic mtegraobn. 

The focus of the book is on the symbolism of the coniunctio 
and the preceding stages of dissociation. These are knoivn in 
alchemy as the chaos or pnma materia, and they lead via the 
intermediate stages to a resolution of the conflict of opposites in 
the production of the lapU philosophorum. Fr«h evidence is 
brought to bear upon Jung’s thesis that the lapis is not only a 
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parallel of the Christ figure, but a symbolical prcf.gunition of 

rates a wide knowledge o£ the concepts o£ analytical psychology 
in general and Jung’s previous publications on alchemy in par- 
ticular. The reader who follows Jung in his search for a deepCT 
understanding of the opus alchymicum will not only discolor in 
this book new and fascinating aspects of the history of the Euro- 
pean mind but will also be rcivardcd by fresh insights into such 
basic psychological problems as the structure of the self and the 
ego and their relation to one another, the nature of transference 
and countertransference, and the process of active imagination. 
In many ways this book is die summing up of all Jung's later 
tvork. 


The English edition differs from the Swiss in the following par- 
ticulars. It comprises Volumes I and II of that version. Volume 
111 is an edition and study by Maric-Louise von Franz of A urora 
ConsuTgens, a thirtecnth<cntury treatise traditionally attributed 
to Thomas Aquinas and rediscovered by Jung, which is being 
issued in English as a companion volume to Afysicrmm Con- 
iuncthnis, but outside the Ckillccted IVorks. The paragraph 
numbers of the present rvork do not correspond to those in the 
two Swiss volumes, which run in separate sequence. Further, 
many of the longer paragraphs have been broken up, and in cer- 
tain instances the material has been rearranged within the chap- 
ters to facilitate the exposition. The most important of these 
changes were made with the author’s consent. 


In order not to overload the footnotes, the Latin and Greek 
passa^ have been put into an appendix. An asterisk in a foot- 
note indicates that the quotation translated there or in the main 
text rviU be found in the appendix under the corresponding 
footnote number of the chapter in question. 

Two sections of this work were previously published; Chapter 
II, section 3, appeared as "Das Ratsel von Bologna" in Beitraz 

*945). PP- 265-79 (translated 
rt Bologna Enigma,” Ambix, London, II, 1946, iSa-gi); 

pir ’’ ° j as "De Sulphure" in Nova Acta 

ParaccUica (Einsiedeln), V (1948), 27-40. 


VI 



TRANSLATOR’S NOTE 


Standard translations of Latin and Greek texts have been used 
where tliey conformed more or less to tlie author’s oum venions, 
and they are referred to in the footnotes. \Vliere such transla- 
tions ^vere unsuitable or nonexistent, as is partiailarly the case 
with the texts in the appendix, an English version has been sup- 
plied by Mr. A. S. B. Glover. To him I ^vould like to express my 
deepest thanks for his tireless help in preparing this book. My 
thanks are also due to Miss Barbara Hannah and Dr. Marie* 
Louise von Franz, for reading through the typescript and making 
many valuable suggestions. 
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FOREWORD 


This book— my last— begun more than ten years ago. I fint 
got the idea of svriting it from C. Ker^nyi’s essay on the Aegean 
Fcsti\^l in Goethes FaustA The literary prototype of this fes- 
tival is The Chymical Wedding ot Christian Rosencreutz, itself 
a product of the traditional hierosgamos symbolism of alchemy. 
I felt tempted, at the time, to comment on Ker^nyi’s essay from 
the standpoint of alchemy and psychology, but soon discovered 
that the theme rvas far too extensive to be dealt svith in a couple 
of pages. Although the work was soon under way, more than ten 
years were to pass before I tvas able to collect and arrange all the 
material relevant to this central problem. 

As may be knotvn, I showed in my book Psychology and 
Alchemy, first published in 1944,* how certain archetypal motib 
that are common in alchemy appear in the dreams of modem 
individuals who have no knowledge of alchemical literature. In 
that book the wealth of ideas and symbols that lie hidden in the 
neglected treatises of this much misunderstood “art" was hinted 
at rather than described in the detail it deserved; for my primary 
aim was to demonstrate that the world of alchemical symbols 
definitely does not belong to the rubbish heap of the past, but 
stands in a very real and living relationship to our most recent 
discoveries concerning the psychology of the unconscious. Not 
only docs this modem psychological discipline give us the key 
to the secrets of alchemy, but, conversely, alchemy provides the 
psychology of the unconscious with a meaningful historical 
basis. This was hardly a popular subject, and for that reason it 
remained largely misunderstood. Not only svas alchemy almost 
entirely unknown as a branch of natural philosophy and as a 
religious movement, but most people vvere unfamiliar with the 
modem discovery of the archetypes, or had at least misunder- 
stood them. Indeed, there were not a few who regarded them 
as sheer fantasy, although the well-knosvn example of whole 

1 Vas AegSische Fest: Die MeergStlersieTte in Goethes Faust II. 

2 Print Swiss edn., 1944, but the two chief eomponeot «say* fi»t appeared in 
Eranos Jahrbueh 193s 

xiii 
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numbers, which also were discovered and not invented, might 
have taught them better, not to mention the “patterns of be- 
haviour” in biology. Just as numbers and instinctual forms do 
exist, so there are many other natural configurations or types 
which are exemplified by L^vy-Bruhl’s repr^seniations collide- 
lives. They are not “metaphysical” speculations but, as we would 
expect, symptoms of the uniformity of Homo sapiens. 

Today there is such a large and varied literature describing 
psychotherapeutic experiences and the psychology of the uncon- 
scious that everyone has had an opportunity to familiarize him- 
self with the empirical findings and the prevailing theories 
about them. This is not true of alchemy, most accounts of whicli 
are vitiated by the erroneous assumption that it w-as merely the 
precursor of chemistry. Herbert Silbercr * was the first to try 
to penetrate its much more important psychological aspect so far 
as his somewhat limited equipment allowed him to do so. Owing 
to the paucity of modem expositions and the comparative inac- 
cessibility of the sources, it is difficult to form an adequate con- 
ception of the problems of philosophical alchemy. It is the aim 
of the present work to fill this gap. 

„ ^ “.indicated by the very name which he chose tor it-the 
art-or by the oft-repeated saying "solve et coagula" 
in coa^Iate), the alchemist saw the essence oE his art 

rLSl ”" on the one hand and synthesis and 

tial state other. For him there was first oE all an ini- 

sccondlv there Opposite tendencies or forces were in conflict: 
svould be canabt^^F b ^ question of a procedure which 
once thev svm ° “nsmg the hostile elements and qualities, 
nled 7h S “"“y “Snin. The initial state, 

“ughtfor aslhen^r ''^rt but had to be 

srark svas not seU-evident w beginning o£ the 

end Th^»rr. .. so to an even greater degree was its 

state all of them peculations on the nature of the end- 

are thfidls cuts “ designations. The commonest 
ity. incorrnptiMitrt^anTr^ (Prolongation of life, immortal- 

• i'ttlpM. 'bring or collect together*. 
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The obvious analog, in the psychic sphere, to this problem of 
opposites is the dissociation of the personality brought about by 
the conflict of incompatible tendencies, resulting as a rule from 
an inharmonious disposition. The repression of one of the oppo- 
sites leads only to a prolon^tion and extension of the conflict, 
in other words, to a neurosis. The therapist therefore confronts 
the opposites with one another and aims at uniting them perma- 
nently. The images of the goal which then appear in dreams 
often run parallel iviili the corresponding alchemical symbols. 
An instance of this is familiar to every analyst: the phenomenon 
of the transference, tvhich corresponds to the motif of the 
"chymical wedding." To avoid overloading this book, I devoted 
a special study to the psychology of the transference,® using the 
alchemical parallels as a guiding thread. Similarly, the hints or 
representations of wholeness, or the self, which appear in the 
dreams also occur in alchemy as the numerous synonyms for the 
lapis Philosophorum, which the alcliemfsts equated witli Christ. 
Because of its great importance, this last relationship gave rise 
to a special study, Aion. Further offshoots from the theme of this 

book are my treatises "The ‘Arbor philosophica, Synchronic* 

ity; An Acausal Connecting Principle," and "Answer to Job." 

The first and second parts of this tvork • are devoted to the 
theme of the opposites and their union. The tliird pan is an 
account of, and commentary on, an alchemical text, which, evi* 
dently witten by a cleric, probably dates from tlie thirteenth 
century and discloses a highly peculiar state of mind in which 
Christianity and alchemy interpenetrate. The author tries, with 
the help of the mysticism of the Song of Songs, to fuse appar- 
ently heterogeneous ideas, partly Christian and partly derived 
from natural philosopliy, in the form of a hymnlike incantation. 
This text is c.ilJed Aurora consurgeus (also Aurea hora), and 
traditionally it is ascribed to St. Thomas Aquinas. It is hardly 
necessary to remark that Tlioroist historians have always reck- 


8 Cl. "Psychology of the Transference." 

fi[Tl\is refen to the Sv.iss edition, sihidi was published m three parts, each * 
separate volume, the third being devoted to a contribution by .'f.-L. ion Tram. 
Parts I and II constitute the present volume Part HI ot the Swiss edition ap- 
peared with the part title Aarara Comurgem- Em Atm Thomai djuin 
taeeschuebtner ZhKumfnt drr elehemutuchen CegematxprobleruiUli {Zurich. 
,(,57), and is bitwise being issued separately m English, as a wmpan.on volume 
to Mys/erium Coniunclionis hut ouuide the Collected Works. Ennoas) 
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oned it, or wanted to reckon it, among the spurious and false 
^v^itings, no doubt because of the traditional depreciation ot 
alchemy. This negative evaluation of alchemy was due, in the 
main, to ignorance. People did not know what it meant to its 
adepts because it was commonly regarded as mere gold-making. 

1 hope I have shown in my book Psychology and Alchemy that, 
properly understood, it was nothing of the sort- Alchemy meant 
a very great deal to people like Albertus Magnus and Roger 
Bacon, and also to Sl Thomas Aquinas. We have not only the 
early testimony of Zosimos of PanopoHs from tlie third century, 
but that of Petrus Bonus of Ferrara from the bepnning of the 
fourteenth century, which both point to the parallelism of the 
alchemical arcanum and the God-man. Aurora consurgens tries 
to amalgamate the Christian and alchemical view, and I have 
therefore chosen it as an example of how the spirit of medieval 
Christianity came to terms with alchemical philosophy, and 
as an illustration of the present account of the alchemical prob- 
lem of opposites.”^ 

Today, once again, we hear tendentious voices still contesting 
the hypothesis of the unconscious, declaring that it is nothing 
more than the personal prejudice of those who make use of this 
hypothesis. Remarkably enough, no consideration is given to the 
proofs that have been put forward; they are dismissed on the 
ground that all psychology is nothing more than a preconceived 
subjective opinion. It must be admitted that probably in no 
other field of work is there so great a danger of the investigator's 
falling a victim to his own subjective assumptions. He of all 
people must remain more than ever conscious of his “personal 
equation.” But, young as the psychology of unconscious processes 
may he, it has nevertheless succeeded in establishing certain 
facts which arc gradually gaming general acceptance. One of 
these is the polaristic structure of the psyche, which it shares 
with all natural processes. Natural processes are phenomena of 
energy, constantly arising out of a “less probable state” of polar 
tension. This formula is of special significance for psychology, 
because the conscious mind is usually reluctant to see or admit 


»lThe Shu* edition adds: “For Pam I and 11 1 am lepomible. yihile mj co- 
wotto. Dr. Mark-LonUc von rianz. » tespon.ible tor Part 111. We have broueht 
^ participated in the work ot the 
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the polarity o£ its own baciground, although it is precisely from 
there that it gets its energy. 

The psychologist has only just begun to feel his tray into this 
structure, and it now appears that the •'alchemystical" philos- 
ophers made the opposites and their union one of the chief 
objects of their ^\’ork. In their witings, certainly, they employed 
a symbolical tenninoiogy that frequently reminds us of the lan- 
guage of dreams, concerned as these often are trith the problem 
of opposites. Since conscious thinking strives for clarity and 
demands unequivocal decisions, it has constantly to free itself 
from counterarguments and contrary tendencies, svith the result 
that especially incompatible contents either remain totally un- 
conscious or are habitually and assiduously overlooked. The 
more this is so, the more the unconscious will build up its 
counterposition. As the alchemists, with but few exceptions, 
did not know that they were bringing psychic structures to light 
but thought that they were explaining die transformations of 
matter, there were no psychological considerations to prevent 
them, for reasons of sensitiveness, from laying bare the back- 
ground of the psyche, which a more conscious person should be 
nervous of doing. It is because of this tliat alchemy is of such 
absorbing interest to the psychologist. For this reason, too, it 
seemed necessary to my co-worker and myself to subject the al- 
chemical conception of opposites, and their union or reconcilia- 
tion, to a thoroughgoing investigation. However abstruse 
and strange the language and imagery of the alchemists may 
seem to the uninitiated, they become vivid and alive as soon as 
comparative research reveals the relationship of the symbols to 
processes in the unconscious. These may be the material of 
dreams, spontaneous fantasies, and delusional ideas on the one 
hand, and on the other hand they can be observed in works of 
creative imagination and in the figurative language of religion. 
The heterogeneous material adduced for comparison may seem 
in the highest degree baffling to the academically educated 
reader who has met these items only in an impersonal context- 
historical, ethnic, or geographical— but who does not know 
their psychological affinities svith analogous formations, them- 
selves derived from the most varied sources. He svill naturally 
be taken aback, at first, if certain symbols in ancient Egyptian 
texts are brought into intimate relationship with modem find- 
xvii 
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ings conceming the popular religion of India and at the same 
time with the dreams of an unsuspecting European. But what is 
dilTicult for the historian and philologist to swallow is no ob- 
stacle for the physician. His biological training has left him with 
far too strong an impression of the comparability of all human 
activities for him to make any particular to-do about the simi- 
larity, indeed the fundamental sameness, of human beings and 
their psychic manifestations. If he is a psychiatrist, he will not 
be astonished at the essential similarity of psychotic contents, 
whether they come from the Middle Ages or from the present, 
from Europe or from Australia, from India or from the Amer- 
icas. The processes underlying them are instinctive, therefore 
universal and uncommonly consers'ative. The weaver-bird 
builds his nest in hts own peculiar fashion no matter where he 
may be, and just as we have no grounds for assuming that he 
built his nest differently three thousand years ago, so it is very 
improbable that he will alter his style in the next three tliou- 
sand. Although contemporary man believes that he can change 
himself without limit, or be changed through external influ- 
ences, the astounding, or rather the terrifying, fact remains that 
despite civilization and Christian education, he is still, morally, 
as much in bondage to his instincts as an animal, and can tliere- 
tore fall victim at any moment to the beast within. This is a 
more universal truth than ever before, guaranteed independent 
of education, culture, language, tradition, race, and locality. 

Investigation of alchemical symbolism, like a preoccupation 
with mythology, does not lead one a^vay from life any more than 
a study of comparative anatomy leads away from the anatomy of 
the living man. On the contrary, alchemy affords us a veritable 
treasure-house of symbols, knowledge of "which is extremely 
helpful for an understanding of neurotic and ps^'chotic proc- 
esses. This, in turn, enables us to apply the psychology of the 
unconscious to those regions in the history of the human mind 
'vhich are concerned with symbolism. It is just here that ques- 
tions arise whose urgency and vital intensity are even greater 
than the question of therapeutic application. Here there are 
many prejudices that still have to be overcome. Just as it is 
thought, for instance, that Mexican myths cannot possibly have 
anything to do svith similar ideas found in Europe, so it is held 
to be a fantastic assumption that an uneducated modern man 
xidii 
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should dream of classical myth-motib which are known only to 
a specialist. People still think that relationships like this are far- 
fetched and therefore improbable. But they forget that the struc- 
ture and function of the bodily organs are everywhere more or 
less the same, including those of the brain. And as the psyche is 
to a large extent dependent on this organ, presumably it will— 
at least in principle— everytvhere produce the same forms. In 
order to see this, hotvever, one has to abandon the svidespread 
prejudice that the psyche is identical svith consciousness. 


^954 
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C. G. Jung 
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I 


THE COMPONENTS OP THE CONIUNCTIO 

I. THE OPPOSITES 

* , The factors which come together in the coniunctio are con- 

ceived as opposites, either confronting one another in enmity 
or attracting one another in /ove.^ To begin with they form a 
dualism; for instance the opposites are humidum (moist) j sic- 
cum (dry), frigidum (cold) ( calsdum (warm), supeuora (upper, 
higher) / infenora (lower), spiritus-cnima (spirit-soul) j corpus 
(body), coelum (heaven) / terra (earth), ignis (fire) / aqua 
(water), bright / dark, agens (active) / patiens (passive), volatile 
(volatile, gaseous) / fixuin (solid), pretiosum (precious, costly; 
also carum, dear) / vi/e (cheap, common), bonum (good) j malum 
(evil), manifestum (open) / occultum (occult; also celatum, hid- 
den), oriens (East) / occidens (West), vivum (living) / mortuum 
(dead, inert), masculus (masculine) f foemina (feminine). Sol / 
Luna. Often the polarity is arranged as a quatemio (quaternity), 
with the two opposites crossing one another, as for instance the 
four elements or the four qualities (moist, dry, cold, warm), or 
the four directions and seasons,* thus producing the cross as an 
emblem of the four elements and symbol of the sublunary physi- 
cal world.* This fourfold Physis, the cross, also appears in the 

1 Rjpley says: “The coniunctio is the uniting of separated qualities or an equal- 
izing of principles." “t}uadedm porianim axiomaia philosophiea,” Tfiealrum 
chemicumf II> p. is 6 . 

2 Cf. the representation of the MTutnena in Stoldus de Stolcenberg, Viridanum 
chymicum. Fig. KLll. 

s Cf. '‘Consilium coniugii," Ars cftemica. p. 79 ; "la this stone are the four elements, 
and it is to becompatwl to the voihSaad tbe eatopmuion of the world." • ^For the 
Latin or Creek of the quotations nurbed with an asieiisb. see the Appendix.— Edi- 
tors ) Also Michael Maier, De etreitlo phystco ^uadroto, p. 17 : "Nature, I »y, when 
she turned about the golden arde, by that movenjeni made iu four qualitiw equal, 
that is to say, she squared that homogeneous timphaty turning back on itself, or 
brought it into an equilateral rectangle, in such a way that contraries are bound 
together by contraries, and enemies by enemies, at if with everlasting bonds, and 
ate held to mutual embrace." * Petrus Bonus says; "The elemenu arc conjoined to 
the circle to true frioidsbip’' • (Bibliolheta IL p- 33)' 

s 
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signs tor earth 6 , Venus 9 . Mercury tf , Saturn , and Jupi- 

tcrV.* . ,u^ 

t The opposites and their s^mboU are so common m tim tex 
that it is superfluous to cite evidence from the sources. On the 
other hand, in view of the ambiguity of the alchemists’ language, 
which is "tarn cthice quam physicc” (as much ethical as ph^'Si- 
cal), it is worth while to go rather more closely into the manner 
in which the texts treat of the opposites. Very often the mascu- 
line-feminine opposition is personified as King and Queen (in the 
Rosarium phtlosophorum also as Emperor and Empress), or as 
servus (slave) or vir rubeus (red man) and mulier Candida (white 
woman);® in the “Visio Arislei” they appear as Gabricus (or 
Thabritius) and Beya, the King’s son and daughter.* Therio- 
morphic symbols are equally common and are often found in 
the illustrations.^ I would mention the eagle and toad (“the 
eagle flying through the air and the toad crawling on the 
ground”), which arc the “emblem*' of Avicenna in Michael 
Maier,® the eagle representing Luna “or Juno, Venus, Beya, who 
is fugitive and winged like the eagle, which flies up to the clouds 
and receives the rays of the sun in his e>’es.“ The toad “is the 
opposite of air, it is a contrary clement, namely earth, whereon 
alone it moves by slow steps, and does not trust itself to another 
element- Its head is very heavy and gazes at the earth. For this 
reason it denotes the philosophic earth, which cannot fly [i.e., 
cannot be sublimated], as it b firm and solid. Upon it as a 
foundation the golden house • b to be built. Were it not for the 


4 CL John Dee, “Monas bieroglyphicar Theatr. chem.. II. p. *20. 

OCL "ConjiUoia ooniugU," Ars chemica, pp. 69U and “CHansor buednae." Artis 
flun/rrM, I, p. 484. In the Cabala the riiaation is rrvened; red denotes the female, 
white (the left side) the male. CL Mueller. Drr Sober und seine Lehre. pp. loL 
p™ e Tuione Atislei.” Art. curi/, I, pp. ,462. Union of sun and moon; 
Bonus (cd.I.aanius).Fref«»sa morgonta novella (154C). p. ns The axche- 
here. On a p^Uve level this 

^ can be found in shamanUm. a. Eliade, ShamanUm (Fr. p. 85). 

“•'“‘"tion, that appear^ £ printed works 

fern ■^pro 

» Sjmbola aureae memae, p. jgs • 

of phn«oph,, ..ud. 

p. ,08) .»d uSX u. ZodSm k r tmidgil." -fn 

/ umaieiy to Zoumos. who desenba the lapis as a shining 
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earth in our work the air would fly away, neither would the fire 
have Its nourishment, nor the water its vessel.” 

* u- favourite theriomorphic image is that of the two 

bir^ or ttvo dragons, one of them tvinged, the other wingless. 
This allege^ comes from an ancient text, De Chemia Senioris 
antiquhsimi pkilosophi lihellus?^ The rvingless bird or dragon 
prevents the other from flying. They stand for Sol and Luna, 
brother and sister, who are united by means of the art.^® In 
Lambspringk's “Symbols’* ** they appear as the astrological 
Fishes tvhich, swimming in opposite directions, symbolize the 
spirit / soul polarity. The water they swim in is mare nostrum 
(our sea) and is interpreted as the body.®* The fishes are “tvith- 
out flesh and bones." From them is produced a mare im- 
mensiimf which is the aqua permanens (permanent water). 
Another symbol is the stag and unicorn meeting in the “for- 
est.” ®* The stag signifies the soul, the unicorn spirit, and the 
forest the body. The next tivo pictures in Lambspringk's "Sym- 
bols” show the lion and lioness,” or the wolf and dog, the latter 

white temple of marble. Bertbelot. Collection <fet encim alchimiites grm, Ul, 


so 5)im6. aur. mttuae, p. aoo. 

ti The printing is undated, but it probably coan from Samuel Emmel'i press at 
Stnubourg and may be coaiempcnoeoas with An chemha, which vaa printed 
there in >566 and matches our libejius as regards type, paper, and format The 
author. Senior Zadith filius Hamuel, may perhaps have been one of the Harranites 
of the 10th cent., 01 at least have been i^uenced by them. If the Ctavis maiorii 
sopieRtioe mentioned by Stapleton (‘‘Mubammad bin Umail: His Date, Writings, 
and Place in Alchemial History‘7 is identical with the Latin treatise of the same 
name, traditionally ascribed to Artefius, this could be taken as proved, since 
that treatise contains a typical Harranite astral theory. Ruska ("Studieu ru >f. iba 
Umail") groups Senior with the Turba literature that grew up on Egyptian soil. 
32 Senior says: "I joined the two luminaries in mamage and it became as water 
having two lights” • (Dc chemia, pp. 15!). 

laMusaeum ftcrmeticum, p. 343. (Cf. Waite, The Hermetie Museum Restored and 
Enlarged, I, pp.sySf.) ^ „ „ .. 

3* Corpus (as corpus nostrum) usually means the chemical "body” or “substanw, 
but morally it means the human body. "Sea” is a common symbol of the uacon* 
fcious. In alchemy, therefore, the "bodT" would also symbolise the unconscious. 
3S “Aenigmaia philosophorem II, " Art oursf^ Cp. ifS- dion, p. lay* 


itSeePsychoIogy and Alchemy, Bg.sio. . 

37 They also appear in the "XI Oavis” of Easilltis Valentinus, Chymucftc 
SchrioU p. 68. and in Firidonum, Figs. XI. LV. LXU. Variants are and^e 

(F.Vidarium, Fig. XU), lion and bird (Fig. LXXIV), lion and bear (Figs. XCDI 


and CVI). 
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two fighting; they too symbolize soul and spirit. In Figure VII 
the opposites are symbolized by two birds in a wood, one 
fledged, the other unfledged. Whereas in the earlier pictures the 
conflict seems to be between spirit and soul, the trvo birds sig^ 
nity the conflict between spirit and body, and in Figure VIII 
the uvo birds fighting do in fact represent that conflict, as the 
caption shows. The opposition between spirit and soul is due to 
the latter having a very fine substance- It is more akin to the 
“hylical” body and is densior et crassior (denser and grosser) 
than the spirit. 

4 The elevation o£ the human figure to a king or a divinity, 
and on the other hand its representation in subhuman, therio- 
morphic form, are indications of the Iransconscious character of 
the pairs of opposites. They do not belong to the ego-personality 
but are supraordinate to it. The ego-personality occupies an 
intermediate position, like the “anima inter bona et mala sita” 
(soul placed between good and evil). The pairs of opposites 
constitute the phenomenology of the paradoxical selfj man’s 
totality. That is why their symbolism makes use of cosmic expres- 
sions like coelum j terra.** The intensity of the conflict is ex- 
pressed in symbols like fire and water,** height and depth,*® 
life and death.** 


2. THE QUATERNIO AND THE MEDIATING ROLE OF MERCURIUS 

^ The arrangement of the opposites in a quatemity is shorvn 
m an interesting illustration in Stolcenberg’s Viridarium chym- 
icum ( ig. LIl), which can also be found in the Philosophia 
P- ‘ goddesses represent the 

1 ^ r""*- Zodiac (Aries, Cancer, 

Libra, Capricorn) and at the same time the four degrees of heat- 

‘noma"T. STmJ S"hT ' 

xhkt. U the phllwonhial word " • A^^ y together. 

« Mi. Incipit: “FiEunrum A^r>.i^^ * P’ ^ P- *^3)- 

l«tion.) ^ ^ptioTum Secrctarum." i8th cent. {Aulhoi's col- 

Ihe RrisM u Mte. 

■>“'1 he mile, the living". (Myliut, 
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ing « as well as the four elements ''combined” around the cir- 
cular table.-® The synthesis of the elements is effected by means 
of the circular movement in time (circulation rota) of the sun 
through the houses of the Zodiac. As I have shotvn elsewhere,®* 
the aim of the circulatio is the production (or rather, reproduc- 
tion) of the Original Man, who was a sphere. Perhaps I may 
mention in this connection a remarkable quotation from Os- 
tanes in Abu’I-Qasim, describing the intermediate position 
between tiro pairs of opposites constituting a quaternio: 

Ostanes said. Save me, O my God, for I stand between two exalted 
brilliancies knoivn for their wickedness, and between two dim lights; 
each of them has reached roe and I know not how to save myself 
from them. And it was said to me. Go up to Agathodairoon the 
Great and ask aid of him, and know that there is in thee somesvhat 
of his nature, svhich will never be corrupted. . . . And when I 
ascended into the sir he said to me. Take the child of the bird which 
is mixed with redness and spread for the gold its bed which comes 
forth from the glass, and place it in its vessel whence it has no power 
to come out except when thou desirest, and leave it until its moist* 
ness has departed.®® 

8 The quaternio in this case evidently consists of the two 
malefici. Mars and Saturn (Mars is the ruler of Aries, Saturn of 
Capricorn); the ttvo “dim lights” would then be feminine ones, 
the moon (ruler of Cancer) and Venus (ruler of Libra). The 
opposites betsvecn svhich Ostanes stands are thus masculine/ 
feminine on the one hand and good / evil on the other. The way 
he speaks of the four luminaries— he does not knots' how to save 
himself from them— suggests that he is subject to Heimarmene, 
22MyUus, p. ii8. The fourth degree b the coniunetio, which would thus cor- 
respond to Capricorn. 

23 Af jlius reniarLs (p, j jj): . . equality arises . . . from the four incompaCibles 
mutually partaking in nature." • A similar ancient idea seems to be that of the 
liXiaitA Toairtfo (solar table) in the Orphic mysteries. Cf. Froclus. Commentariet 
an the Ttmaeuf afF/ata. Uanf. by Taylor, H, p. yyS.- “And Orpheus knew indeed 
of the Crater of Bacchus, but he also establishes many others about the wlar 
table."* Cf. aUo Herodotus. The Histones, III. lytS (trans. by de Selincoarc. 
p. i8i), and Pausanias, Description of Greece, VI, *5, « (trans. by Jones. Ill, pp. 

UCt Psyehohgy and Alchemy, Index, sv. “rolundum." "sphere." "wheel." and 
espeaally (p. 365. n. 1 10) the wheel with twelre buckeu lor raising souls in the Acta 
Archelai. 

85 Holmyard. Kitib el-'ilm ai*mu»t«iafr. p. 38. 
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the compulsion o£ the stars; that is, to a tninsconscioiis factor 
heyond the reach of the human will. Apart from this com- 
pulsion, the injurious effect of the four planets is due to the lact 
that each o£ them exerts its specific influence on man and makes 
him a diversity o£ persons, whereas he should be one.*® It is pre* 
sumably Hermes who points out to Ostanes that something m* 
corruptible is in his nature which he shares with the Agatiiodai- 
mon,*’ something divine, obviously the germ of unity. This 


28 The idea of uniting the Many into One U found not only in alchemy but aUo In 
Origen, In Ubr. I Reg. [I Sam.] Horn., 1 , 4 (Migne, P.G., vol. it, col. 998): '‘There 
was one man. We, who ate still tinners, cannot obtain this title of praise, for each 
of us is not one but many . . . See how he who thinks himself one is not one, but 
seems to have as many penonalitics as he has moods, as also the Scripture s^ysi 
A fool is dianged as the moon." • In another homily, In Etech., g, 1 (^^^gne, P -G., 
vol. 15, col. 73a) he says: *TVhete there arc sins, there is multitude . . . but where 
virtue b, there b tinglcncis. there b union." • Cf. Porphyry the Philosopher to 
His Wife Mareetla, trans. by Zimmern, p. Cit “If thou wouldsl practise to ascend 
into thyself, collecting together all the powen which the body hath scattered and 
broken up into a multitude of paru unlike their former unity . . Likewise the 
Gospel of PhlUp (cited from Epiphanius. J*flnarium, XXVI. 13)5 "X have wken 
knowledge (saiih the soul) of myself, and have gathered myself together out of 
every quarter and have not begotten (sown) children unto the Ruler, but have 
tooted out hb roots and gathered together the members that were scattered 
abroad. And 1 know thee who thou art, for I (she saith) am of them that arc from 
^ve." Qames, The Apocryphal New Testament, p. it.) Cf. abo Panarium, 
XXVI, 5*, 1 am thou, and thou an 1 , and wherever thou art, there 1 am, and I am 
scattered in all things, and from wherever thou wilt thou cansl gather me, but in 
gathering me thou gatherest together thyself." The inner multiplicity of roan 
I *fv . „ nature, which conuins within it the stars and their (astro- 

logical) mfluOTCcs. Thus Origen {In Lev. Horn., V, a; Migne, P.G., vol. 12. cols. 

449-^0) says: “Undersund that thou hast within thyself herds of cattle flocks 

goats .. . Understand that the fowb of the air are also 
ihec, but understand that 

mL r. i thee the sun and the 

Sn;rrd hast all those things which 

P 5S «v‘ T rh,ai, ch,m. I, 

U ri,™ a- Z It I. tuS up. und 

from them rrhoee toot tc ‘“Pf^tiott of the paru. Arrd so let a uce be planted 
tree, symbol of the d,., 1 “"‘bed to Saturn," • etc., meaning the philosophical 

Pbilo«,phorum,otUpU.°crTJ-%te^hJ^'J.?“'“ 

«The.t^-fli. » / - , T. * he Arbor philosophica,' " 

of the hero. In ^**'*°" ^ daemon akin to the "genius" 

In the bS Magic PaprmsM^b’Th Siving life and healing 
e»rih. On Gnostic gems U fertllbcs the 

t®Zrthcr with Enoch, Enoch being an early 
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germ is tlie gold, die aurum philosophomm,^^ the bird of 

as die film 

phtjosQphoTumP He must be enclosed in the vas Hermeticum 
and heated until the “moistness*’ that still clings to him has 
departed, i.e., the Aumidum radicale (radical moisture), the 
prima materia, which is the original chaos and the sea (the 
unconscious) . Some kind o£ coming to consciousness seems indi- 
cated. We know that the synthesis of the four ivas one of the 
main preoccupations of alchemy, as ivas, though to a lesser 
degree, the synthesis of the seven (metals, for instance). Thus 
in the same text Hermes says to the Sun: 


... I cause to come out to thee the spirits of thy brethren fthe 
planets), O Sun, and I make them (or thee a crown the like of 
which was neser seen; and I cause thee and them to be within me, 
and J will make diy kingdom vigorous.*^ 

This refers to the synthesis of Uie planets or metals with the sun, 
to form a croim ivhich ivill be “svithin” Hermes. The crosvn 
signiGes the kingly totality; it stands for unity and is not subject 
to Heimarmene. This reminds us of the seven- or twelve-rayed 
crown of light which the Agathodaimon serpent wears on 
Gnostic gems,** and also of the croivn of IVisdom in the Aurora 
consurgeni.** 

1 In the “Consilium coniugii” there is a similar quatemio with 
the four qualities arranged as “combinations of tivo contraries, 
parallel ot Hennes.Tbe Sabaeani wbomDtmiUed tbeagathodaemon lo the Middle 
Ages as the rrtv^a rifttpor (tamlliar spirit) of the magical procedure. Identified it 
with ffeimes and Oipbeus. (Chwofaohn, Die Stv^ier, 11, p. 624 ) Olympiodorui 
{Beiiheloi, Jlch. grecs, U, iv, 18) mentions it as the "more secret angel" 
{jivartKintp^r ayy«X«»)' “ uroboros or “heaven,'* on which account it later 
became a synonym for hfercurius 

sa CL the Indian teacbmgs concerning kiranyogarbha, 'golden gena,’ and purmha. 
Also “The Psychology of Eastern Meditation." pats. 917!. 

so Cf. CX17 (the matter of the generation of the bird) in Zosiinos 

(Benhelot, III, xliv, 1). 

30 Holmyard, p. 37 . 

Si a. Psycholog/ and Alchemy, bgi. *09-5. 

82 Further material in Goodenough, “The Oown of Victory In Judaism." Senior 
(De chemia. p. 41) calls the terra alba foliata "tbo crown of victory.'' In Htbod^ 
earmina, v. *52 (ed. by Goldschmidt, p 57) the aoul on returning to the body, 
brings it a crt/ipa. 'weaih of viaory' In the Cabala the highest SrCra 

(like the lowest) is called Kether. the Cnneo. In Christian allegory the crown iig- 
nlfies airist's humaniiy: Rabanus Xfaurus. AlUgonae m Sacram SenptUTam 
(Mignc. PS... VQl. 112, col. gog). In the Acu of John. §iog Games, Apocryphal Neur 
Testament, p. s68) Christ is called the dodem. 
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caelcste 



cold and moist, which are not friendly to heat and dryness." ” 
Other quaternions are: “The stone is first an old man, in the end 
a youth, because the albedo comes at the beginning and tlic 
rubedo at the end,” Similarly the elements arc arranged as two 
mamfota” (water and earth), and two "occulta" (air and Fire).** 
A further qu^emio is suggested by the saying of Bemardus 
irevmnus: The upper has the nature of the lower, and the 
ascending has the nature of the descending.” »« The following 
"Tniclalm Micreris": "In it [the 
cean] are images of heaven and earth, of summer, 
*> iln chemica, p, igg .• 

'ft™;. I. P. 4=0. Th. dlvMon ot th. 
goes back to Aristoile CL and two lower "somatic" elements 

I.P. 147. und Ambreitung der Alchemic. 
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autumn, winter, and spring, male and female. If tfiou callcsi this 
spiritual, tvhat tliou doesi is probable; if corporeal, thou sayest 
the truth; if heavenly, thou Uest not; if earthly, thou hast well 
spoken. Here we are dealing with a double quaternio having 
the structure shown in the diagram on page lo. 

The double quaternio or ogdoad stands for a totality, for 
something that is at once heavenly and earthly, spiritual or 
corporeal, and is found in the “Indian Ocean," that is to say in 
the unconscious. It is without doubt tije Microcosm, the 
tical Adam and bisexual Original Man in his prenatal state, as 
it tvere, tvhen he is identical with the unconscious. Hence in 
Gnosticism the "Father of AH’* is described not only as mascu- 
line and feminine (or neither), but as Bythos, tiie abj'ss. In the 
scholia to the "Tractatus aureus Hermetis” there is a qua- 
ternio consisting of siiperius / infertus, exterhu / interius. They 
are united into one thing by means of the circular distillation, 
named the Pelican: "Let all be one in one circle or vessel." 
"For this vessel is the true philosophical Pelican, nor is any 
other to be sought after in all the world.” The text gives the 
following diagram: 

C 



« Thtalr chem V. P. 1 1 1. This treatise {Micntni = htcrnirius) U undotilHwHr cW 
nd t cVLbic origin. The «me *a,ing U quoted 

nc.,- V, pp. M.I). in Tu,,,. b. 1. 

o,i^n, I. P„n.^ in 

to the dead fledglings.” * Hntt- P- 4i- *’• 
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coNiuscnosis 


B C D E represent the ouuide. A is tlic inside, "ns d ^ 
origin and source from wliicli the otlicr letters Boss , ant 
the final goal to svhich they flosv back." » F G " 

and Below. "Together the letters A B C D E F G clear y signilT 
the hidden magical Septenary." Tlie central point A, 
and goal, tlic “Ocean or great sea," is also called a ctrcti 
exiguus, very small circle, and a “mediator making peace c 
tween the enemies or elements, that they may love one anot »c 
in a meet embrace." This little inner circle corresponds to 
the Mercurial Fountain in the IJosarium^ which I liavc dcscri^ c 
in my “Psychology oE the Transference." The text calls it i c 
more spiritual, perfect, and nobler Mcrcurius," die true ar* 
cane substance, a “spirit," and goes on: 


For the spirit alone penetrates all things, even the most solid 
bodies.^* Titus the catholicity of religion, or of the true Church, 
consists not in a visible and It^ily gathering logeOicr of men, but m 
the invisible, spiritual concord and harmony of those svho believe 
devoutly and truly in the one Jesus Christ. Wiocvcr attaches hint- 
self to a particular church outside this King of Kings, who alone i* 
the shepherd of the true spiritual church, is a sectarian, a scltismatic, 
and a heretic. For the Kingdom of God comcih not with obsersTition, 
but is within us, as our Saviour himself says in ilic seventeenth chapter 
ofSt,Luke.« 


41 Ibid,* 

«lbid., 408 b. Cf. the wordj of the "bride- In Aurora comurgent, ch. i*: "I 
the mcdjatnx ol the elcmcnu, making one to agree witJi anoihcr; that which is 
warm 1 make cold, that which u dry 1 make moist . . . that which U lurd I wtien. 
and the reverse." (a. Senior. De chemia, p. 

4S Bibl.chem., 408 a. 

<■ "It will pmclratc C\ay «,lld thing-. (-TabuU smitagilmO. Thtt Knienot 
n„, wTh''”."' f »>1 Utlnp. t^ittii Ihit mott wild btxlini," it piobably 

h SS. ’1:'° »' Iha alchcntitt, Ul “.piril 

m and wbn!i"" “ '■““"ward into the depth, of mat- 

S w™ oTwan”'’'“‘’d " ’ “ ■'>' ‘P^ 

Paup". “ “ in aeeotdance with 

Paul . eten w the th.ng, ol Cod Inoweth no tnan, hut the Spirit of God" (I Cor. 

'J-amotlg tou-SoJ;?'""” ‘P*') h" lu™ tran.lateti 

together of mw." Thi, showTthc”™^ "‘1 Sal^erine 

rnu ,ho«, the modem tendency to replace man', inner co- 



tiie compq.vewts of t?ie co niunctio 

That the Ecclesia spiritualis is meant is clear from the text: “But 
you will ask, where then are those true Christians, who are free 
from all sectarian contagionr They ate “neither in Samaria, 
nor in Jerusalem, nor in Rome, nor in Genev’a, nor in Leipzig,” 
but are scattered everytvhere through the world, “in Turkey, in 
Persia, Italy, Gaul, Germany, Poland, Bohemia, Moravia, Eng- 
land, America, and even in farthest India,” The author con- 
tinues: God is Spirit,^* and those who worship him must wor- 
ship him in the spirit and in truth. After these examinations and 
avowals I leave it to each roan to judge svho is of the true 
Church, and who not.” 

» From this remarkable excursus we learn, first of all, that the 
"centre” unites the four and die seven into one.*® The unify- 
ing agent is the spirit Mercurius. and this singular spirit then 
causes the author to confess himself a member of the Ecclesia 
spiritualis, for the spirit is God. This religious background is 
already apparent in the choice of the term “Pelican” for the cir- 
cular process, since this bird is a well-known allegory of Christ.*® 
The idea of Mercurius as a peacemaker, the mediator between 
the warring elements and producer of unity, probably goes back 
to Ephesians 2 : ijif.: 

baion by oulward community, as ibou)>b anyone who had no communion with 
himself would be apable of any fellowship at allt It is this deplorable tendency 
that poses the way for tnass-mlndcdness. 

<9 i 0«^|, John 4 : *4. 

*7 Stbl. chem., I, p. 443 a. 

*8 In his “Speculativa philosophia” (Theetr chem., 1, p. sgi) Dom says of this 
Union: "Such is the philosophical love between the parts ot inanimate things, and 
the enmity also, as belufcen the parts of (An allusion to projeciionIJ But no 
more fn the former than in the latter can there be a true union, unlesj the cor- 
ruption of the said parts be removed before they are joined together; wherefore 
that which thou docsl is for the sate of peace between enemies, that friends may 
come together in unity. In all imperfect bodies and those that fall short of their 
ultimate perfection friendship and enmity are both innate [an apt fonnuJalion 
of the coacUtence ol opposites in the unconsdoui "impcrrect" sUte]: it the latter 
be removed by the work or effort of man. needs must the other return to its uUi- 
mate perfection through the art, which we have set forth in the union of man. 

C£. “The Spirit Mercurius" (Swiss edn . pp- 95®-)- 

89 Cf. Honorius of Autun, Speculum de mfstenis eecferiae (Migne, PX., vol. 17*. 
col. 036)- "For it is said that the pelican so lov« her young that she puu them 
to death with her claws. But on the third day for grief she wounds herwlf, and 
letting the blood from her body ifnp upon the fledglings she raises them from the 
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But now in Christ Jesus you who once were far 
brought near in the blood ol Christ. For he .s our peace, who h 
made both one, and has broken down the dividing wall oi h ! 
by abolishing in his flesh the law of commandments and ordinanc . 
that he might acate in himscU one new man in place oi 
making peace, and might reconcile both to God in one body l ifo B 
the aoss, thereby bringing the hostility to an end. And he came an 
preached peace to you who were far oil and peace to those who wcf 
near; £or through him we both have access in one Spirit to l 
Father. So then you are no longer strangers and sojourners, but you 
are fellow citizens with the saints and members of the household o 
God, built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Christ 
himself being the chief cornerstone, in whom the whole structure 
is joined together and grows into a holy temple in the Lord; m 
whom you are also built into k for a dwelling place of God in tire 
Spirit. [RSV] 50 


In elucidating the alchemical parallel we should note thnt 
the author of the scholia to the “Tractatus aureus HermetU" 
prefaces his account of the union of opposites with the following 
remark: 


Finally, there will appear in the work that ardently desired blue or 
cerulean colour, which does not darken or dull the eyes of the be- 
holder by the healing power of its brilliance, as when we see the 
splendour of the outward sun. Rather does it sharpen and strengthen 
them, nor dop he [Mcrcurius] slay a man with his glance like the 
basilisk, but by the shedding of his own blood he calls back those 
who ap npr to death, and restores to them unimpaired their former 
life, like the pelican, 5i * 


Mercurius is conceived as " spiritual blood,’’ 52 on the analogy 

(mlv beEoUm'''r" *‘gn>fic* (he L^d, who *0 loved the world that he gave hi* 

up. victor over death, and 

-hUh run, hachSo7hTwiy^’r,^;“ 

mo ta ow«o°" "" .pint give* 

How ihj^iw^and^e transrorraation 

by natuie, how are ili«f m l '*** “ud opposed to one another 

liibl. chem,l, p. through harmony and Cricndship?" 

7 permanent whose power » the spiritual blood, that is, the tincture. 
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of the blood of Christ. In Ephesians those \vho are separated 
are brought near in the blood of Christ." He makes the two 
rae and has broken dosvn the dividing wall "in his flesh." Caro 
(flesh) is a sjTtonj-m for the prima materia and hence for Mer- 
cunus. The “one" is a "neiv man." He reconciles die two “in 
one body,' an idea which is figuratively represented in al- 
chemy as the two-headed hermaphrodite. The two have one 
spirit, in alchemy they have one soul. Further, the lapis is fre- 
quently compared to Clirist as the lapis angularis (corner- 
stone).®® As we know, the temple built upon the foundation of 
the saints inspired in the Shepherd of Hermcu a vision of the 
great building into which human beings, streaming from the 
four quarters, inserted themselves as living stones, melting into 
it "without seam.” The Church is built upon the rock that 
gave Peter his name (Mattheiv i6 ; i8). 

In addition, ive learn from the scholia that the circle and the 
Hermetic vessel are one and the same, with the result that the 
mandala, which we find so often in the drawings of our patients, 


. . . For the body incorporates the apirit through the tincture of the blood: for all 
that has Spine, has also blood " * (Mylius, Phtl ref., pp. taf) Thne quotations 
come from the Turba (cd. by Ruska, p. 129) and from the book al Habib {quoted 
by Ruska, pp 42!). For the Greek alchemists gold was the "red blood of silver" 
{Berthelot. H, iv, 38 and 44) Cf also Philo, Quontionw in Cenesim, 11 , 59: “But 
blood is the essence of the sensible and vital spirit: for he says in another pbee 
fLeviefeus 17 : 14} The rpiric of all flesh is its bhod " • Cf. LeisegaDg, Der Mlige 
Ceisl.p.gyn and p. 9411. 

63 "Son, you must take of the fatter flesh ~ • (Quotation from Aristotle in Rosarium 
phUofOp/iorum. rirl aurif , II. p 318) The ptima materia "grows from flesh and 
blood." * ("AfahomeC" in “Rasmus ad Sarrataniam,” Arl. ourif., I, p. jo 3 ) ‘To 
take the egg in the flesh"* (Laurentius Ventura. Tbeatr. chem, 11 , p. 274) 
"Choose the tender flesh and you shaU have the most e'tcclleni thing."* (Ibid., 
p. 292.) "Flesh and blood" correspond to the "inward and hidden fire." (Dom, 
Theetf. chem., I. p ^99) For the pacruiic view see Augustine. Queestiones in 
Ileptateuchum. I, lx (Migne. PI., sol. 34. «H. 616): "Perhaps he who^was deliv- 
ered for our transgressions [Christ) is signified by the flesh at evening. * 

6 t Cf. "Aenigoiata phil," Art. aunf, I (1593)- P * 5 '- 

vessel with the bride and bridegroom and cast them into the furnace, and cau« 
them to be roasted for three days, and ihcn they will be two in one flesh." * (Cf. 


Cen. 2 : 24 and Matt. 19 : 3.) . . , 

65 "As Christ in the holy Scriptures J» called she Stone rejected by the builders, »o 
also doth the same befaU the Stone of the Wise" • Otthelii, Thealr. 

c/tem , VX, p. 431). _ ,, ... , 

6« "The Shepherd of Hermes." tr. by lake. II, pp. Similitude 9 

»5 




MYSTERIUM CONIUNCTIONIS 


corresponds to the vessel ot transfonnation. -jj 

; or the mandala ” would coincide 


usual quaternary structure oi me , .. .up 

■ ‘ quatemio of opposites. Lastly, there 


^vith the alchemists’ 


no Ol opptwiien. - 

interesting statement that an Ecclesia spiritualis above all CTce 
and owing allegiance solely to Christ, the Anthropos, is t e r 
aim o£ the alchemists’ endeavours. Whereas the treatise 
Hermes is, comparatively speaking, ve^ old, and in place o t > 
Christian Anthropos mystery ” contains a peculiar paraphra 
oE it, or rather, its antique parallel,*^* the scholia cannot 
earlier than the beginning of the seventeenth century.®'^ T e 
author seems to have been a Paracclsist physician. Mercunus 
corresponds to the Holy Ghost as well as to the Anthropos; he 
as Gerhard Dom says, “the true hermaphroditic Adam and 
Microcosm”: 


Our Mercunus is therefore that same [Microcosm], who contains 
within him the perfections, virtues, anti powers of Sol [in the dua 
sense of sun and gold], and who goes through the streets ]yico5] o^d 
houses of all the planets, and in his regeneration has obtained th® 
power of Above and Below, wherefore he is to be likened to theit 
marriage, as is evident from the white and die red that are con- 
joined in him. The sages have affirmed in their wisdom that all 
creatures are to be brought to one united substance.®^ 

Accordingly Metcurius, in the crude form of the prima materia, 
is in truth the Original Man disseminated through the 
physical world, and in his sublimated form he is that reconsti- 
mted totality .'t Altogether, he is very like the redeemer o£ the 
Basihdians, who mounts upward through the planetary spheres, 
conquering them or robbing them of their power. The remark 


I"' pp. 

Upidh pWlowpMd cL I ^'“'"'■8"“ ■CraU.Oo mrtm dc 

primol in TJ.„lr. cS.'in. “v ™ ^ Onminio Cnoiii MJ}. The sdiolU aw 
anonymous. ’ * there the author is said to b* 

«l Dorn. "Congeries ParaccUicae chemin.. •' tu . 

«2 In Aurora coruurgem. aUo at I 578- 

lour clemenu is contrasted wth the 6. the Adam composed of the 

concluding sentence shows, is product clcmenu," who. as the 

P* oed oy the arculation of the four elements. 
i6 



I- the components of the coniunctio 

that he contains the powers of Sol reminds us oE the above-men- 
tioned passage in Abu’I-Qasim, where Hennes says that he unites 
the sun and the planets and causes them to be within him as a 
crown. This may be the origin of the designation of the lapis as 
the "crosvn of victory.’* « The “power of Above and BeJow" 
refers to that ancient authority the “Tabula smaragdina/’ which 
is of Alexandrian origin.** Besides this, our text contains allu- 
sions to the Song of Songs: “through the streets and houses of 
the planets" recalls Song of Songs 3 : 2: "I will ... go about 
the city in the streets, and in the broad ways I will seek him 
whom my soul Joveth.” The "white and red” of Wercurius 
refers to 5 : 10: “My beloved is tvhite and ruddy/’ He is likened 
to the “matrimonium” or coniunctio: that is to say he is this 
marriage on account of his androgynous form. 

g. THE ORPHAN, THE WIDOSV, AND THE MOON 
»S In the text cited at the end of the last section Dom continues: 
“Hennes Trismegistus called the stone ‘orphan’.” ®* “Orphan" 
as the name of a precious stone is found in Albertus Magnus. 
Tiie stone svas called "orphan” because of its uniqueness— "it 
tvas never seen elsewhere”— and it ivas said to be in the Em- 
peror’s crotvn. It %vas “wine-coloured" and sometimes shone in 
Uie night, “but nowadays it does not shine [any more] in the 
darkness.” ®^ As Albertus Magnus was an authority on alcliemy, 
he may have been the direct source both for Dom and for 
Petrus Bonus (see n. 6S). “Orphan" as the name of a gem may 
therefore mean something like the modem “solitaire”— a very 
apt name for the unique lapis Pliilosophorum. Apart from Dorn 
and Petrus Bonus, it seems that tins name is found only in tlie 

*5 Cratarolus, Verae alehemtae, II, p 265. 

o*‘‘He receim ihepo^scrof ihe higher and ihe Iowct things. So ihall >-ou have the 
glory of the whole world.”* "TabuJa smanfflitu." De okhemia, p. ^6^. Also 
Rusta, Tabtiln Smnragdinti, p. a. 

«5Cf. ilurora conjurgeru, ch. la. Parable 7. 

*8 Thtatr.chem., 1 , p-S 7 ^- * ^ do not know 10 which Hertoe* test Dom Is rtfening 
here. The orphan first appean in the Pretioia margania novella of Petrus Bonim 
'This Orphan stone has no proper name" * (Theatr. them^ V. p. Cfij). It ts auo m 
the edition of Janus Lodnius, s^6. 

CT Do Cange, Closiarium, a.v. "Orphanus/* 
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VIYSTERIUM CONIONCnONlS 


5 <^oixo« (iiomc- 


CarmirmHfiUodon\« There itrcfen to the 

less orphan) who is slain at the beginning oE the work Eo p 

poses oE transformation. ...Mnw” 

1 The terms "son of the widow” and "children oE the ss 

appear to be oE Manichaean origin. The Manichaeans 1 1 
selves were called "children of the widow.’ *’■' The orp a 
Tefeired to by Hermes must therefore liavc for his coimterpar 
vidua (widow) as the prima materia. For this there are 5ynon>Tn 
such as mater, matrix, Venus, regi'nfl, jemina, vWgo, 
praegnans, "virgin in the centre of the earth," Luna, 
merelrix (whore), vetula (old woman), more specifically veiu ^ 
extenuala (enfeebled, exhausted),’* Mater Alchimia, ' who is 
dropsical in the lower limbs and paralysed from the knees 
down,” ” and finally virago. All these synonyms allude to the 
virginal or maternal quality of the prima materia, which exists 
without a man’* and yet is the "matter of all things." Above 
all, the prima materia is the mother of the lapis, the filitis philos- 
ophorum. Michael Maier’® mentions the treatise of an anony* 
mous author Delphinas, which he dates to some lime before 

C8 Ed. by Coldjchmidi. I. w. ns-14. p. 49. lldlodoTui wa» a Bytantine of the 8th 
ami. (ColdKhmidt, p. s: "In ^iS-iy.in the wign cl Theodoilu* [ 111 ].") Catscl 
Uteralur und Symbolik, p. 348) gives Arnold (Amalduj'), cited in Lesser’s Litho- 
theologie, p. uOi, as the soura: for "Orphanus." I was unable to verily thb state- 
ment. 

«»li u said that in the RooV ol Seaeis. Manl spoke of "the son of the widow” 
Jesus (Schaedcr. Urjorm und FortbUdungen des maniehSitchen Systems, p. 75 « h 
Bousset (T/*e dnitchusl Legend, p. 70) mentions the reign of a widow who will 
prcttde the Anuchnsi (according to a Creek and Armenian Apocalypse of Panicl. 
^ 08 ). Fieemasons arc also reckoned among the' "children of the widow" (Eckert. 

Alyj«rien der Ileidenkhcf.e, erhallen und forigebildel «m Dande der alien 

Mihur/' " " C.toU 1, a desisnauon lor 

'■ -■ 

’’ Craiarolui, Verae akh.. II, p. 4C5. 

C;; ■ IdSJI’ ’ ■“ Tha ",1.1,.= ex^Lc- mentioned m 

.xdM-aa.’ z:":,:v;”cVava’:“r 

“HduTora conjurgeni •* 


’I coniurgeni l.ch.g. 


p. 190. 


mauico ol all things" ii 


• Sjmb. our. mcTuae, p. 


314 * 


•even viomcn seek one husband. 
Rulandus. Lexicon of Alchemy, p. *26. 
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^ the components of the coMu.vcno 

1447*'^ He stresses that this author insisted particularly on the 
mother-son incest. Maier even constructs a genealogical tree 
showing the origin of the seven metals. At the top of the tree is 
the lapis. Its father is "Gabritius/’ who in turn was bom of Isis 
and Osiris. After the death of Osiris Isis married their son 
Gabritius;" she is identified wdth Beya-'‘the widow marries 
her son.” The widow appears Iiere as the classical figure of the 
mourning Isis. To tliis event Maier devotes a special "Epi- 
thalamium in Honour of the Nuptials of the Mother Beya and 
Her Son Gabritius.” "But tJiis marriage, irhich was begun 
with the expression of great joyfulness, ended in the bitterness 
of mouTTiing," says Maier, adding the verses; 

Within the flower itself there grows the gnawing canter: 

"WTiere honey is, there gall, where swelling breast, the diancre.*® 


For, "when the son sleeps with the mother, she kills him svith the 
stroke of a viper" (viperino conatu). This viciousness recalls the 
murderous role of Isis,*‘ who laid the “noble worm" in the path 
of the heavenly Father, Ra.** IsU, however, is also tlie healer, for 
she not only cured Ra of the poisoning but put together the dis- 
membered Osiris. As such she penonifics that arcane substance, 
be it dew*’ or the agiia permanent,^* which unites the hostile 


reprinted in Tftealr. e/iem.. Ill, pp. e7iff. un^ die title "Antitjui PhiJojophl 
Galli Delphiniti anonymt Liber Seereti Maximl toiim aundanae ghrlac.'' 

IS Cabrltlus therefore eorrapendi to llorm. In anoenl Zgypt ) forvt had JojiJf been 
equated wjih Osiris. Cf. Dnigxh. ^eli^ion ond M}lhologie der allfit Agypirr, 
p. ^o6. The Papyrus Mimaui has: "Do the terribtc deed to me, the orphan o! the 
honoured widow." • Preisendanz relates ihc "widow" to bis and the "orphan" to 
Homs, with whom the tna^cian identifies biniscit (Papyri Craeeae Ala^ifae. I. 
pp. 540 "medicine ol the widow" in the treatise "tsis to Horus." 

Beilhelot..4/ch grres, I, xin, i6. 

laSymb. aur. mensae, p. 515 The epithalamlum begins with the words: 'UTien 
the mother « joined with the son in the foaenanl of marnage. count it not as 
Incest. For so doth nature ordain, 10 doth the holy Uw of fate require, and the 
thing is not unpleasing to Cod " • 

80 "Est quod in ipsu iioribus angat, 

Et ubi inel. ibi fel. ubi ubcr. ibi tuber." 

*« In Greco Roman times bis was represented as a human headed snake, a. illus- 
tration in Erman. AJW/^ion drrvfsypter.p 391 For bis as see Reitrmiiein, 

Poimandres, p. 31. , ,, _ 

*2 Erman, p 301. The text deti>-cs from the time of the New Kingdom. ^ ^ 

«3 PreUendanz. Papyr, Graee Megieae, II. p U‘ “* »«» **•’ I/ihe 

Nil. 1. Ui. U InJiciol 00 > M, r.l.cl (Ulm.nirf In 
ID 



MYSTERIUM CONIU NCTIONIS 

elements into one. This synthesis is described m the 
Isis, “who collected the scattered limbs of his body and bat 
them with her tears and laid them in a secret grave bcncat 
bank o£ the Nile.” The cognomen of Isis was the Black 

One.®® Apuleius stresses the blackness of her robe {palla mgtr- 
Ttma, ‘robe of deepest black’), and since ancient times she w as 
reputed to possess the elixir of life** as well as being adept in 
sundry magical arts.®^ She was also called the Old One,®” and she 
tvas rated a pupil of Hermes,®* or even his daughter.®^ She 
appears as a teacher of alchemy in tlie treatise “Isis the Propn* 
etess to her Son Horus.” She is mentioned in the role of a 
^vhoTe in Epiphanius, where she is said to have prostituted her- 
self in Tyre.** She signifies earth, according to Firmicus Ma- 
temus,*’ and was equated with Sophia.*® She is fivpi^yviiof, ‘thou- 
sand-named’, the vessel and the matter (x^pa vXij) of good and 
evil.** She is the moon.*® An inscription invokes her as "the One, 
who art All.” ®* She is named awTtipa, the redemptrix.*®” 


Himmeliult, I. p. 70) In ihe Vatican, of a priestess of Isb bearing the sUula (water* 
vessel). Tbe two great parallels are the cup of water In the Early Christian com* 
TOunloQ, and the water vessel of Amiiabha. For the Christian cup of water ite 
•Transfonnation S^mboHitn in the Mass,*’ pp, aogfl.; for the holy water in the 
wonWp of Amltabha, see Hastings. Eneyefopaedia, 1, p, *90 b, "Amiuyus.’* 

Latin its. i8ih cent (Author's collection.) 

8« Euler, 11. p. 518. n. 1. 

p. HS): "ultnly tot 

cloak. CI.Hippolytus.EI<nc/«os,I.8 ^ 

“.shfsf ""'rt '■ ** 

in ih^ riioenida immoral by bolding him 

» ffio^ora l” S ra ■ PP- 

*t Ibid, Lay.’ 

« Tbo pci P„i, M,gic P.p,„,, ,i„^ „y, PrcUondlm,, p.p^rf Gm.o. llfog, I- 


«'tW«thclot..l/ch,er,a 1 xiii *T 

:;f~m(«>.WHoll):.,.o,X'nr‘’”' 

body rf bb?-°ci.*piuu.'’<b ’’ ' 

a„d p, . 

U"'""""""' '■“■’irndr.,, p. ^o. 

(Nw In Napic Museum) * / ARRIUS BAL / BINUS V.' 

igiooio pp. 

so 



1 . THE COMrO?{E NTS OF THE CONIUNCTIO 

Athenagoras she is “the nature of the Aeon, u-hence all things 
gretv’ and by which all things are." 

*5 ^ All these statements apply just as welt to the prima materia 
HI Ks feminine aspect: it is tlie moon, the mother of all things, 
the vessel, it consists of opposites, has a thousand names, is an 
old woman and a ivliore, as Mater Alchimia it is wisdom and 
teaches wisdom, it contains the elixir of life in potentia and is 
the motlier of the Saviour and of the filiiu Macrocosmij it is the 
earth and the serpent hidden in the earth, tlic blackness and the 
dew and the miraculous water which brings together all that is 
divided. The ivater is therefore called “mother," “my mother 
who is my enemy," but ivho also “gathers together all my di- 
vided and scattered limbs." The Tijrba says (Sermo LIX); 
Nevertheless the Philosophers have put to death tlie woman who 
slays her husbands, for the body of that woman is full of sveapons 
and poison. Let a grave be dug for tliat dragon, and let that woman 
be buried witfi him, he being chained fast to that svoman; and 
the more he winds and coils himself about her, the more will lie be 
cut to pieces by the female ti’eapons whicJi are fashioned in the body 
of the woman. And when hesees that he is mingied with the Jimbs of 
tlie U'oman, he ivill be certain of death, and will be clianged wliolly 
into blood. But when the Phliosopben see him changed into blood, 
tliey leave him a few dap in the sun, until his softness is consumed, 
and the blood dries, and they find that poison. VSTiat then appears, 
is the hidden wind.“^ 


The coniunctio can therefore take more gruesome forms than 
the relatively harmless one depicted in the ifosarium.’®* 

>6 It is clear from these parallels that Maier iras fully justified 
in giving the name Isis to the prima materia or feminine trans- 
formative substance.^®’ As Kcr^nyi has brilliantly shoim, using 


101 Alhensgoraj, Legiatio pro Chmlianu, »t (Slignv. P.C.. 'ol. 6, col. gjijf.). 

102 nos. phil., Art. auril. (157a). II, p. 413- Ffwn the so^alled “Dfci« BeHni" (Apof- 

loniiu of Tyana), "AUeporiae aapjwitum." Disu'nctio *8. Thfatr. chtm-t V. p. 37. 
lOSRusVa, Turba phylosopUarum, p. *47. The wind i* the pneuma hidden In the 
prima materia. The final Jllurlratloo Jn .Malrr'a Smitimum thymitvm ihowi thb 
burial . , ... 

104 Cf. also the (feniale cwotal) In Carmm Anbebit. one of rte 

Cormfna Ileltodori (p. 5O, IV, lines sjof ) <e<L by ColdKhmidt), M^re the materia 

flees under the rain of projeciltcs and endi «p ai a "corpse in the pair. 

»03 The corresponding masculine substance u redaulpburi the «'>r “*■*"*■“ ™ ' 

rcl,.,. hm B Tn.!,™- 1» > C.brl.u, ^ 

cd.bBiI»S bl, wirriip:.- M.k. (S,n.». •«,. mm.., p. Ji,) I" 



MYSTXRIUM CONlUNC nOSlS 

the example oE Medea,’“ there is in that myth a typical combina- 
tion o£ various motiEs; love, triaery, cruelty, motherlmcss, mui^ 
der o£ relatives and children, magic, rejuvenation, and— go • 
This same combination appears in Isis and in the prima maten 
and forms the core of the drama instigated by the mother•■^v'0^ » 
rvithout -which no union seems possible. . 

»7 In Christian tradition the widow signifies the Church; in • 
Gregory the analogy is the story of the svidosv’s cruse of oi 
(II Kings 4j. St. Augustine says: "The whole Church is one 
■widow, desolate in this world." She “lacketh a husband, lac '* 
eth a man," for her bridegroom has not yet come. So too the soul 
is "destitute in the world." "But,” Augustine continues, "thou 
art not an orphan, thou art not reckoned as a ss'idow . . • ThoU 
hastafriend . . . Thou art God’s orphan, God's w'idow'." 

Another tradition to be considered in regard to the svido'V 
is the Cabala. There the abandoned Makhuth is the widow, ^ 
Knorr von Rosenroth says: "[Almanah] Widow. This is 
chuth, when Tifereth is not with her."”' Tifereth”® is the 
son”» and is interpreted by Reuchlin as the Microcosm. 
Makhuth is Domina, the Mistress.'” She is also called She* 
kinah,'” the "indwelling” (of God), and virago.'” The Sefira 




mention Typhon as a possible ause of his death. He begins by saying; "sne 
^ihe cause of )our life b abo the cause of youi dcaih," but he then adds; 

^ caused \our death; Typhon, your mother, 

and Mutabci's [Vulcan's] funace. He fTyphon] scatters the limbs of your body: 
it may be your mother alone, instead of your biothcr. But your mother feign* 

X K “ 1”' in paiucuUr. and wants 

> “ousa minmerialis." ^ 

*o« Kerenyi, Tochler der Sonne, pp, gjfl. 

abo Medea's murder of Creon. her falher-in-law, vi-a* 

iwSuperEKchWmJ/om-infMisne pr ,„i r ,«« 

*' is Moses Cordoscro, Fardes 

*:*She b called moon (d x-n Kabbala denudata,p. 5 ^ 9 . 

heaven, fish-pool <p. j, , ‘P* (p. 477). matron, queen of 

loses (“so b Makhuth esMcu'llv hnowlcdge of good and evil, hind of 

P. 77 ). WI7 (p. .gs). etc- of the new moon." 

a > iiT Aabbaia denudota. p. 163. 
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I. the components of the coniunctio 


Tifcrclh IS the King, and in the mna! arrangement of the 
Scfiroth he occupies liie second place: 


Kether 

T?/ereth 

Vesod 

Afalchuth. 


Kether, the Crown, corresponds to the tipsvard-grosving root of 
the Tree of the Sefiroth.”® Yesod *‘® signifies the genital region 
or the Original hfan, whose head is Kether. Malchiith, conform- 
ing to the archetypal pattern, is the underlying feminine prin- 
ciple.^-® In this wicked world ruled by evil Tifereth is not 
united with Malchuth.^** Cut the coming Messiah will reunite 
the King with the Queen, and this mating svill restore to God 
his original unity.*“ Tlie Cabala develops an elaborate hieros- 
gamos fantasy which expatiates on the union of the soul with the 
Sefiroth of the worlds of light and darkness, “for the desire of the 
upper world for the God-fearing man is as the loving desire of a 
man for liis svife, u’hen he woos her.” Conversely, the She- 
kinah is present in the sexual act: 


siSAceordtng u> sorae authorhio. S^ira is from c^atfa. Ct, Hsit/ngi, 

Encyclopedia, VI!, p. 625 b. “Kabbata.** Accordinf to a more recent view the word 
is derived from the root sfr, 'primordial number.’ Cf. Scholem. A/a;or Trends in 
Jewish Mysticism, pp. 768. For the Tree of the Sefiroth see my "The 'Arbor 
philosophlra' " (Snis edn., p. 45$) and Schotem. pp. 2148. 

SIS Yesod means ‘foundation ' In the MS In the Biblioth6<)ue Nationale. Fr. 14765. 
pi. 8, Yerod 1$ depicted like the Son of Man in Revelation t : is ff . with the seven 
stars in his right hand, the sword issuing from his mouth, and standing between 
(he so en candlesticks. Sec infra, our Place 3. 

120 Cf. Kabbjsia denudaSa, J, p. 340. 4* “. . . for Malchuth shall he called a 
watered garden, Isaiah 58 : 11, when Yesod is in her, and fills her, and waters her 
with waters from on high " • P 477 •'When Malchuth receives the inflowing 
from the fifty gates through Vesod, then is she called bride." • Foe Yesod as 
membrum gemtale, ibid , p as Cf. also Scholem. pp. asyf- and Hurwltr, Arche- 
typisehe Afolife in der chassidischtn MysUk, pp. 1x38 

22J Cl. the legend 0/ Father Oheasas and Wolber Teihys. who could no longer 
come together in a conjugal embrace tliad, XIV, II. 300 ff. (tram by Rieu), p. 365, 
and Roseber, Lexikon, eoJ. 391 », lines goff This reference points only to the 
similarity of the motif, not to an equivalence of meaning 

122 Cf. the cohabitation of Cabricus and Bcya broi^ht about by the intervention 
of the philosophers. . 

isa Der Sohar <ed. by Sfueller), p. xjf. There is a parallel to this in the psy^oiic 
experiences of Schreber {Memoirs of My Nervous Illness), where the "ra)! of God 
longingly seek to enter into him. 
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I and IS 


The abscmditus spomus enters into the body ot the ‘ , 

. . , . s .1 j j;j_ .1 — . Tt.:* on tlic reverse 


joined with the abicondtM sponsa. Tliis is true also on tlic rc 
side ot the process, so that ttvo spirits arc melted together anu _ 


51UC Ul me O'J S.1.S# spirits 

interchanged constantly between body and body. ... in i 
distinguishable state which arises it may be said almost that the ^ 


distinguisnaoie state wnicn arises ii inay uc saiu ai.imj*- . 

is with the female, neither male nor female,*"^ at least they arc 
or either. So is man affirmed to be composed of the world a ov » 
which is male, and of the female world below. The same is true o 

woman .125 

9 The Cabala also speaks of the thalamus (bride chamber) o 
nuptial canopy beneath which sponsus and sponsa are conse- 
crated, Yesod acting as paranymp/iiti (best man).'=® Directly or 
indirectly the Cabala was assimilated into alchemy. Relation- 
ships must have existed between them at a very early date, 
though it is difficult to trace them in the sources. Late in the 
sixteenth century we come upon direct quotations from the 
Zohar, for instance in the treatise "De igne et sale” by Blasiw* 
Vigenerus.'*^ One passage in this treatise is of especial interest 
to us as it concerns the mythologcm of the coniunctio: 


[The Sefiroth] end in Malchuth or the moon, who is the last to 
descend and the first to ascend from the elemental world. Tor the 
moon is the way to heaven, so much so that the Pythagoreans named 
her the heavenly earth and the earthly heaven or star,**^ because in 
the elemental world all inferior nature in respect to tlie heavenly, 
and the heavenly in respect to the intelligible world, is, as the Zohar 
says, feminine and passive, and is as the moon to the sun. In the 
same measure m [the moon] withdraws from the sun, until she is in 
ihiriowp? *‘ 6 bl increase in relation to us in 

SinmXirin *at looU upwards. 


• 1 . — v.i me 5iue mat iooks up"***'*- 

« ^ rtulir-n" -"hen she is totally darkened for 

ThoSa tea* L "" '“‘'ich faces the sun. Thh 

„.r.. ... ^ intellect descends to the things 


12* Cl. the parallel in the C 


New Testament, p. i i)! ^SYPtians Games.y pocp'f 


n ihe ttao become one and the male with ibe female 


i* neither male nor female." 

«5 Waite. The Holy Kabbalah, d aS, 

l2«/:a66aladenudaja, I, p_„g 

187 Theafr. ehem., VI on tff'ni- j 

learned scholar of Hebr^ “>auc de V.gcntre or Vigenaire (1523-^6) was a 
Henry 111 of France. ’ “ ««rcUry to the Due de Nevers and then to 

Orpheus called thc'^iTwn^lh^ ^ of Plato, where he says that 

aetheric earth (jab). *aven y earth (41 e), and the Pythagoreans ibe 
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»• THE coMroxEvrs o r the comunctio 

of sense, ihe more it is turned aivay from intelligible things, and the 
revenc Jifccivise.^^ 

The identification of Nfalchuth iviih Luna forms a link with 
alchemy, and is another example of ihc process by which the 
patristic symbolism of sponsiis and sponsa had been assimilated 
much earlier. At tJic same time, it is a repetition of the way 
the originally pagan hierosgamos was ahsorbed into the figura- 
tive language of the Chtinch Fathers. But Vigcncrus adds some- 
thing that seems to be lacking in patristic allegory, namely the 
darkening of the other half of the moon during her opposition. 
^Vhen the moon turns upon us her fullest radiance, her other 
side is in complete darkness. This strict application of the Sol- 
Luna allegory might have been an emb.arrassment to the 
Church, although the idea of the "dying" Church does take 
account, to a certain extent, of the transience of all created 
tilings.”® I do not mention this fact in order to criticize the sig- 
nificance of the ecclesiastical Sol-Luna .illrgory. On the contrary 
I ivant to emphasize it, because Uie moon, standing on the bor- 
ders of the sttblunary world nilcd by evil, has a share not only 
in the svorld of light but also in the daemonic world of darkness, 
as our author clearly hints. Tim is w'hy her changefulness is so 
significant symbolically: she is duplex and mutable like Jfer- 
curlus, and is like him a mediator; hence tJjeir identification in 
alchemy.*** Though Mcrcurius lias a bright side concerning 
whose spirituality alchemy leaves us in no doubt, he also has a 
dark side, and its roots go deep. 

‘0 The quotation from Vigenerus bears no little resemblance to 
a long p.iss3ge on die phases of the moon in Augustine.*** Speak- 
ing of the unfavourable aspect of the moon, whicli is her 
cliangeability, he paraphrases Ecclesiasticus 27: 12 svith the 
words; "Tlie wise man remainctli stable as the sun, but a fool is 
«9 Theatr. them., VT. p. 17. iSfatchuih is *lso called moott (Kabb. denud. I. j, pp. 

193 and 501). OUier cognomnw are bouse and nijhi, and in Jo«ph GiUtila 
IShaare ora) fountain, sea, jtone, sapphire, tree ot knoArledge, land of life. (Thi* 
information was supplied by Dr. S Ilurwltt.) Maldiuth is the "kingdom of God. 
described in the Zo/.er as Kencsseih Israel, -the mystical archetype of the com- 
munity of Israel" (Scholem, p. si3). 

ISO C£. Rahner, •‘hf)-stcrium JLunae," pp. jijff. 

1«I Jung, "Tiie Spirit ftfercurius” (Swiss edn .p-J'Sk 
i«Epi5tolaLV.7f.(CS£X,XXXIV,pp !?«) 
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changed as the moon," and poses the question: n 

that fool "who changeth as the moon, but Adam, in whom 
have sinned?” For Augustine, therefore, the moon ' 

Eestly an ally of corruptible creatures, reflecting their f?. 
inconstanc)’. Since, for the men of antiquity and the Mi 
Ages, comparison mth the stars or planets tacitly prcsuppos 
astrological causality, the sun causes constancy and wisdonw 
svhile the moon is the cause of change and folly (includmo 
lunacy).'®® Augustine attaches to his remarks about the moon s 
moral observ'ation concerning the relationship of man to t 
spiritual sun,'®® ]ust as Vigenerus did, who A\'as obviously ac- 
quainted with Augustine’s epistles. He also mentions (Epistoia 
LV, ro) the Church as Luna, and he connects the moon with the 
wounding by an arrow: “Whence it is said; They have made 
ready their arrows in the quiver, to shoot in the darkness of 
moon at the upright of heart." It is clear that Augustine did 
not understand the wounding as the activity of the new moon 
herself but, in accordance with the principle "omne malum ab 
homine" ^ the result of man’s wickedness. All the same, the 
addition in obscura luna," for which there is no rvarrant in the 
original text, shotvs hots* much the netv moon is involved. ^ 
hint of the admitted dangerousness of the moon is confirmed 


tMThe Vulgate has: 'Homo unctus in saplentia manet sicut sol, nam stultus 
Mcut luM muutur (DV: “A holy man cominucth in wisdom as the sun, but » 
fool IS changed as the moou'^. 

"M"' niulatut. nisi Adam, In quo 

omncs pcccasciunlr 

his rotisciom man. Luna to the unconscious one. t£.- 

inwaid con^i^I' righteousness, that is. fro™ 

but when it more in iu inward and higher parts* 

tS^cto JXn “"Changeable wbdom, the more it dravcs 

inward man is rcncwrf outward man corrupted, but the 

whith was turned towards \as,J,h natural disposition. 

vl»e is taken awar frtwn ,k- » ** to the higher, and in a certain 

ssoild and in life be hid wi*,K^ «t»h. that It may die more and more to this 
'« -Unde est iliad! piraT^^?^* “ ^IV. p. .78.) 

luria Tccios corde" The V 1 K»*tas tuai in pharctra, ut sagiiunt in obsevra 
behold, the wicked Lend obscuro" (DV: “For 

the datknew at the uptizht ot h * arrow 10 the string, to shoot in 

ifurer# eetijurgenj, th. 7, parjble “arrow drunk with blood" in 
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n. THE PARADOXA 


Stone therefore is no stone,” « says the Txtrha, “that thm<r is 
cheap and costly, dark, hidden, and knoivn to evoryone, having 
one name and many names.”* The stone is “Uioxisand-named” 
like the gods of the mystery religions, the arcane substance is 
One and All” (ti- to -nav). In the treatise of Komarios, where “the 
philosopher Komarios teaches the Philosophy to Cleopatra," it 
is said: “He shotved with his hand the unity of the whole.” ^ 
Pelagios asks: “'Why speak ye of the manifold matter? The sub- 
stance of natural things is one, and of one nature that which 
conquers all.” ® 

Further paradoxes: “I am the black of the white and the red 
of the white and the yellow of the red".* ® or “The principle of 
the art is the raven, who flies without wings in the blackness of 
night and in the brightness of day.” The stone Is “cold and 
moist in its manifest part, and in its hidden part is hot and 
dry." "In lead is the dead life,” or "Burn in water and wash 
in fire.” The "Allegoriae sapientum” speak of two figures, one 
of which is "white and Jackinga shadow, the other red and Jack- 
ing the redness." A quotation from “Socrates” runs: "Seek the 
coldness of the moon and ye shall find the heat of the sun.” “ 
The opus is said to be “a running svithout running, moving 
without motion.”*® "Afake mercury with mercury.”” The 
philosophical tree has its roots in the air “ (this is probably a 
reference to the tree of the Sefiroth). That paradox and am- 
bivalence are the keynotes of the whole work is shown by The 
Chymical Wedding: over the main portal of the castle two words 
are written: "Congratulor, Condoieo.” ** 

The paradoxical qualities of Mercurius have already been 
discussed in a separate study.^® As Mercurius is the principal 

BCf. the -body ibat is not a body." In "Rosmus ad EuOuciani." Art. aunf., 1. 


p. 249. 

0 Sermo XIII, Rusl.a,p. 123.* 

TDerihelot./tWi IV, xx, 3 (MS 2252. Bibl NaU Paris) 

Slbid IV i. 7.* SUoj, bhd wrttj 

lQ“Tractatusaureus,’'/rf«cAtfw»«,p •: nAw phtl,Art cun/., ,p.»59- 

iaMyliu$.P/iit.«/,p.269 pfcit.p.aCg 

H Thcatr. them , V. p. 67. 1® Ibid , p. 87 ^ 

la ‘Tractatus Arutocelis,” Tfifcir chem., V, p. 886 
IT Khunrath, Von hylealtschen Chaos, p. 2*4, and ©then 
‘ Gloria mundi," Mas. herm., p. 270 (Waste. I.p. ai8J. 

TO Trans, by FoxerofC, p. 3® 

20 -The Spirit Mercurius" (Swiss edn , pp- 90ff ). 
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name for the arcane substance he des^« etf 

paradox par excellence. ^Vhat is said of h.m is “„„d. 

the bpis, which is merely another synonym for th „:de” 
mimed” arcane substance. As the “Tractatus aureus de^P>“ 
says; “Our matter has as many names as there are things 
ivorld." The arcane substance is also synonirTnous wi 
Monad and the Son of Man mentioned in Hippolytus: 


Monoimos . . . ihinVs that there is some such Man of s%‘hom 
poet speaks as Oceanus, tvhen he says: Oceanus, origin of g 
origin of inem“ Putting this into other words, he says that tlie * 
is all, the source of the universe, unbegotten, incorruptible, ^ 
lasting; and that there is a Son of the aforesaid Man, who is ^ 

and capable of suffering, and whose birth is outside time, 
willed nor predetermined. - . This Man is a single Monad, 
compounded and indivisible, yet compounded and divisible; lovinp 
and at peace with all things yet warring with all things and at '' 
with itself in all things; unlHie and like itsdf, as it svere a music^ 
hamony containing all things; . . . showing forth all things an 
giving birth to all things. It is its own mother, its own father, th 
two immortal names. The emblem of the rvhole man 

says Monoimos, is the jot or tittle.-* This one tittle is the 
uncompounded, simple, unmixed Monad, having its composition 
from nothing whatsoe^•eT, yet composed of many forms, of 
parts. That single, undivided jot is the many-faced, thousand-eyed, 
and thousand-named jot of the iota. This is the emblem of that 
perfect and invisible Man. . . . The Son of the Man is the one iota, 
the one jot flowing from on high, full and filling all things, con- 
taining in himself everything that b in the Man, the Father of the 
Son of the Man.» 


« Atui. hem^ p. lo (Waiie. I. p. 13) • 

= A o, th, I 1 M,XIV, „d ,46: -I gotog „ Ute «td» ot 

(Ttans. by Kim, pp- 

itTh.iota th ’ iAggt; irans, Philotophumena, II, p. 107.) 

U.S^?,h ^ ^ to havm dtdl mrth to p« 

man one titiJe of ihe law !o falL" • 

Jolin I and'«*ihl*«^m* PP- *»;*-). All this is a Gnostic paraphr®*^ ^ 

In JewiU, tradition Adam™* * exposition ot the psychological *ci 

top c! the M «« * l«ter. but only the small hook at H 
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SI The atchemists seem to have visualized their lapis or prima 
materia in a similar manner. At any rate they were able to cap 
the paradoxes of Monoimos. Thus they said of Afercuritts: 
This spirit is generated from the substances of the sea and 
rails himself moist, dry, and fiery,” ^ in close agreement wth the 
invocation to Hermes in tlie magic papyrus entitled “The Secret 
Inscription,’’ where Hermes is addressed as a ''damp-fiery<oId 
spirit (iT'pom^ii'o^vxfioy Kvevfut^,^^ 

40 The mystery of the smallest Avritten sign, the point, is also 
kno^vn to alchemy. The point is the symbol of a mysterious cre- 
ative centre in nature. 'Ilie author of the "Novum lumen”-* 
admonishes his reader: 

But you, dear reader, you will have above all to consider the point 
in nature . . . and you need nothing else, but take care lest you 
seek that point in the vulgar metals, where it is not. For these metals, 
the common gold more especially, are dead. But our metals arc 
alive, they have a spirit, and they are the ones you must take. For 
know that fire is die life of the metak. 

The point is identical with the prima materia of the metals, 
which is a "fatty water" (agua pinguis), Ute latter being a prod- 
uct of the moist and the hot. 

John Dee (1527-1607) speculates as follows: “It is not unrea- 
sonable to suppose, that by the four straight lines which run in 
opposite directions from a single, individual point, the mystery 
of the four elements is indicated.” According to him, the qua- 
temity consists of four straight lines meeting in a right angle. 
"Things and beings have their first origin in the point and the 
monad.” The centre of nature is “the point originated by 
God,” the “sun-point” in the egg-®^ This, a commentary on the 

MPcrnecy (Diet, mytho-herm^tiijue, p. *95. »v. “meO * 3 >» ot ihe "»ca" of the 
alchemists; "Their sea w found everywhere, and the sages navigate it with a calm- 
ness which is not altered by winds or icmpaw. Ilieif sea in genml is the lout 
e/ements, m paUicuiar « is their mmuryr U. Ftyehciogf end Mthtmy, pp. i . 
n. i. and 179. n. isi. For the "man from ihe»ca“cf. II Esdras (Apoc.) ii and 13. 
fifth and sixth visions. 

2T Mylius, fe/,p. «9a-* 

28 pap. IV, lines iiisff. Treiscndani. fap. Craec. Wagifoe, I. P- *>®- 
20Jlfiis. herm ,p. 559 II, p. 6g). 

89 "Monas hierog!)phica.” Theolr. e/ren»,II.p-»t8.* 

« .w.. pp- 
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MY^RlU^t C ONIUNCnOSlS 

V « the ■•getm of the £iS5vbdom’'o£ 


little point, says Dorn in his “Physitn Genesis, j 

- ■ • • • ive Word the "huge machine oi u 


God made witli the creative worn me .luge . ^[,5 

world.** The "Consilium coniugii” remarks that the po ^ 

chick {puUus)P Mylius adds that this is the bird » ’ me 

the spirit Mercutius. The same author places j„. 

“midpoint of the heart” together with the spint, wnicn 
pares with the angel who was “infused with tlie soul a 
point” (i.e., in the womh).*^ Paracelsus sa>’S that the a 
iliastri” dwells in the fire in the heart. It is “incapable of . 
whereas the “anima cagasiris” is capable of suffering 


ing, 


il.5, .VllV-lS-CW t-CW ......... - 

located in the water of the pericardium.*’ Just as cartn 


iocaieu ui uic watci ui liic - , 

responds to the triangle and water to the li ne, so fire correspon — 

(the sun-point in llic midst oi the )olk). YoJk corrcspontlj to Die. "It* 
o£ the yolV," is the qvinlum efementum, the qulnlcsience, from s*hicb 


lhechick.Cf.M)Uus,Pht{.re/.,p.t45. U 

8S*TTic sun-point is the gem of Ac egg. which is in Ae yolk, and Aat ^ 
let in motion by the hen'i scannA ♦ Codex BeroUnemis LatAui 55*> * 


1tuska,Tur&d.p.9{, . 

a* Thealr. ehem^ I, p. jiij; "O wondrous wisdom. whiA by a word alone wxs a 
to bring into being oery pan o! Ae vast and weighty mass of this huge maw*® 
that baA been nude since Ae creation." * 
as Xn ehemica, p. 95, 
a*M)lius,P/n'l.f«/., p. iji. 

arp. ai. Here Sfylius mentions the "crime of Ae from an anonyroo*** 


31. Here SfjUus mentions the "crime of Ae spirit," from an anonyo* 
treatise (“liber de arte ch)raia 'inceiti anthoris." Art. aurif^ I. pp- 6isf.)- 


airae of Ae spirit was that Ae spirit brought about the fall of the soul. It **5^ 

Ac sout "I will bring thee to etenu) deaA. to hell and Ae house of darkness. To 
whom Ac soul: My spirit, why dost Aoa not return me to that breast wberefroto 
^ flattery thou didst uke me? I thought Aou ncrt bound to me by necessiiy* 

1 am Ay friend, and I will condutt thee to etenul glory." • "1 will do so indeed^ 

but alas.I am compelled toeoasras.tlMiuMi I vriii uh ,s,^» “ 


°“™P«llttltogoasra).thou^lsdllselthceaboscanpTedou3Stooes 

and maU Ace blcsscA INTierefore I beseech Ace. when thou comesl to the Aroitf 


ol Ay kingdom, be mindful 


sometimes of me." • This passage points fairly cleatb 


to Luke 23 . 41. Remember me when Aou comeu mlo Ay kingdom," Accordin^T 
vx ^ 1 . « die Icpi, pretininimus, has Ae significance of a ledecmer. The spi^^* 
r",.^ ' the serpent who brought 

1. ««* “y, of it: “But if that spirit 

there Is perpetual corruption Acre." • Tor 
sec. t and ^ "Phenomenolc^ of the Spirit m Fairytale*' 

Spint^Mercurius" fSwm edn.. pp. looff.). also Amela Jaffa’s co®' 
T ‘T?*- Symbole aus E. T. A. HoSmanni Maxcbco 


obsiomly plays the role of a "Ludferfro 
A^t bnn^g) pnnc,p,u„ indnsdiMiicwi,. 

oy Paracelsus as a Spiritual Phenomenon" (Swiss edn, p. jjS). 
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to the point.” Democritus stresses tJiat fire consists of "fiery 
globules. Light, too, l»aa this round form, hence the designa- 
tion "sun-point." This point is on the one hand the world’s 
centre, "the salt-point in the midst of the great fabric of the 
whole n-orld." as Khunrath calls it (salt = Sapientia). Yet it is 
not only ilie bond but also the destroyer of all destructible 
things." lienee this "world-egg is the ancient Saturn, the . . . 
most secret lead of the sages," and the "ambisexual Pliilosophic 
Man of the Pliilosoplien. the OitJiolick Androgyne of the 
Sophists," the Rebis, etc.^* The most perfect form is round, 
bcciuse it is modelled on the point. The sun is round and so is 
fire, since it is composed of the "fiery globules" of Democritus, 
God fashioned tlic splicrc of light round himself. "God is an in- 
telligible sphere whose centre is cverysvliere and whose circum- 
ference is nowhere." The point symbolircs light and fire, also 
theGo<Ihead in so far as light is an "image of God" or an "exem- 
plar of the Deity." This spherical light modelled on the point is 
also the "shining or illuminating bo<ly” that dwells in the heart 
of man. The light of nature is the "radical moisture" {humidum 
radicale) svliich, as "balsam,” works from the heart, like the sun 
in the macrocosm and, we must conclude, like God in the "su- 


pracclestial world." Thus does Sieeb describe tlie Mupot 6e6t, 
the "second God" in man.^’ The same autlior derives the gold 
from the dew or supraccicstial balsam sinking into the earth. 
Here he is probably referring to the older formulations of 
Maier,** svlicre the sun generates the gold in the earth. Hence 
the gold, as Mafer s.iys, obtains a "simpUcity” approaching that 
of the circle (symbol of eternity) and the indivisible point. The 
gold has a "circular form.” ** "This is the line which runs back 
xipon itself, like the snake that sviih its head bites its own tail, 
wherein that supreme and eternal painter and potter, God, may 
rightly be discerned."^^ The gold is a "twice-bisected circle, 
i.e., one divided into four quadtrtnts and therefore a quaiernity, 
a division made by nature "that contraries may be bound to- 
gether by contraries.” ” It can therefore, he says, be compared 

asSteeb, Coflum Sefi/iirolicum, p. tg 40Cl. Arutoile.De anima.I. s. 


*l Von Hylealtschen Chaos, pp. igiff. ^ 

*2 Cl St. Bonaveature. lltnerdrium, 5 /frans. bf Jsroo- P 

.» Co,/. pp. .9, SS. 55II . " 7 - 7 "*“'”- P- 

<Slbid,p.i5. «8p.«C. 4Tlbid,p.4*- 
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to the "sacred city," Jerusalem « (ef. Revelation => ; 

"a golden castle engirt with a triple wall, a % isibl K 
eternity." “ "Though gold be mute so far as sound or 
concerned, yet by virtue of its essence it pT(Klaims a 

wherebears witness to God.*‘ And just as God is 

so the gold is “one homogeneous substance.” For 1 o _ 
unity of God,'^^ the “unarius,” is the ‘‘centre of the temanus, ^ ^ 
latter corresponding to the circle drawn round the cen r ^ 
The point as the centre of the quatcmio of the clcincn 
the place where Mercurius “digests and perfects.” 

2. THE SCINTILLA 

The point is identical with the scintilla, the little 

soul-spark” of Meister Eckhart.^ \Vc find it already in the tea 
ings of Satuminus.” Similarly Heraclitus, “tlte ph)’sicist,” is 
to have conceived the soul as a "spark of stellar essence.” 
polytus says that in the doctrine of the ScUiians the darkness 

48 “And ihereCore U represenu the idea ol the heavenly JeTUialera.” p- 5®* 
heavenly Jeruulem as “bride" m Aurora eottsurgtru J. ch. 5. and as the do"*" 
Ihaauraria (lieasure-housc) ol the Sapientia Det. ch. 10. 

«*CL the Anthropoi symbolism in the Codex BrucUnm, Pt^chology and Al' 
ehemy, pp, lo^t 
W De rire. quad., pp. 4tf.* 

5t Ibid., pp, 45t» 

saNelken icpons fAnalytiKhe Beobathtungen Ober Phantasicn tines Scbiio- 
phrenen." p, 536) on an insane patient with Gnostlcisl delusions who stated that 
God the Father had ihrunV, to a small point owing to the continual ctnissio** o* 
hu^en. The semen was lured fiom him by a "cosmic whore," who sprang 
hu bW when it mixed with the darkness. Thb U a pathological version ol ihf 
oemma dreumdatus ' (“A woman shall compass a man": Jeremiah 31 ' **!’ 
Congena ParaccUicae.- Theolr. chem.. I. pp. 54511. Dom is an opponent oi 
^ quatemuy. a. “Psychology and Religion." p. 6^ 

thc-Tractatu, aureus" in Thealr. chem.. IV. p. 691. 
human . <*" Cnojw, p. j*,) .-xhc Gnostics believed that 

beeinoirera *4 »ny rate some human beings, carry within them from 

"“t ' of S""* into u,. .pp« voTld of lisif’ 

“iT. *1, .nd Iho ha,™l, Mother ~ 

Pkira, (li. Cf. ie S'e?" >“'0 in Uicm . liulo bit of *0 

*®- S (Leggc, II. pp, SoL). **' Satomcilos in Hippolylui, Elenchoi. Vfl. 

“ MiaoHm, In tommum StipimU, I. ap. ,i, ,g 
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“held the brightness and the spark of light in thrall/’ s* and that 
this smallest of sparks” ^vas finely mingled in the dark waters 
below.®! Simon Wagus ** likewise teaches drat in semen and milk, 
there is a very small spark which “increases and becomes a 
pori’er boundless and immutable.” 

' Alchemy, too. has its doctrine of the scintilla. In the first 
place it is the fiery centre of the earth, where the four elements 
“project their seed in ceaseless movement.” “For all things have 
their origin in this source, and nothing in the whole world is 
bom save from this source." In the centre dwells the Archaeus, 
“the servant of nature.” u’hom Paracelsus also calls Vulcan, iden- 
tifying him with the Adech, the "great man.” The Archaeus, 
the creative centre of the earth, is hermaphroditic like the Pro- 
tanthropos, as is clear from the epilogue to the “Novum lumen" 
of Sendivogius: "^Vhen a man is illuminated by the light of 
nature, the mist vanishes from his eyes, and without difficulty he 
may behold the point of our magnet, which corresponds to both 
centres of the rays, that is, those of the sun and the earth." This 
cryptic sentence is elucidated by the following example: When 
you place a t^velve-yea^•old boy side by side \nxh a girl of the 
same age, and dressed tlie same, you cannot distinguish between 
them. But take tlieir clothes off ®® and the difference will become 
apparent.®^ According to this, the centre consists in a conjunc- 
tion of male and female. This is confirmed in a text by Abraham 


EUnehoi, V, 19, 7 (Legge, I. p. 162).* 

This idea occurs in alchemy m numerous eariations. Cf. Sfaier, Symb sur, 
meniae, p. gSo, and Serut. chymimm, Emblriiu XXXI. p. 91: “The king swunming 
in the sea, crying with a loud voice Whoso shall deliver tae shall base a great 
reivanJ.” • Likewise Aurora consurgens I, th. 6. “"tyho is the man that Itietb. 
knowing and understanding, to deliver my soul from the hand of heU? ’ • and 


bi^nningofcb. 8. 
oiCIenchos.V.ii, 1. 

«2 Cf. “Tranaformation Symbolism in the Mass,** par. S59. 

«3 Cf. Aion. p. 220, n. 147 for a parallel in Frances C. Wickes, Tfie fnner IFcrld 
of Man,p. S45. 

r.lenchos.\i, x^.y. 

85 Ton den dreyen ersien Princtpiif oder menfiir.ch tX- (Sudhoff, III, p. u.) Cf. 
“Paiacclsm a, Phii.cian" (S.ii. rfi., P ,6). "Pa.ae.l.u, a. a Splniual Ptan.ma- 
non" (Swiss edn, pp. 8i, 96). 

88 The motif of undressing go« badi to the Song of Songs 5 : 7: The keepen f 
Ihc wall, look a»a, my veil from m.,- aod 5 U- "I P“‘ «>' “f "»'■ 

Shall 1 put It on»" The undressing symbolues the extraction of the souL 
e? Afiw. Jierm., p 579 1 *- P* 
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k the state 


Eleazar,®® ^vhere the arcane substance laments being m 
oE nigredo: 

Through Cham,“» the Eg)plian, 1 must pass. . . . Noah mist «a^ 
me ... in the deepest sea, tltat my hlacknras f ? j '„cfroro 

must be fixed to this black cross, and must be cleansed 

•wiihwetcheclnessandvinegar, anil made white, that . . • ^ g 

may shine like a carbuncle, and the old Adam come \ Kedar 

again. 01 Adam Kadmon, how beautlEuI art thou! . . . Li 

1 am black henceforth, ahl how longl O come, my Mescch, 

robe me, that mine inner beauty may be revealed. . . . 

mile, afflicted within and without, the waiclimcn of the grea 

will find thee and wound thee, and rob thee of thy 

and take away thy veil. \\Tio then will lead me out from Edotn, r 

thy stout wall? . . . Yet shall! be blissful again when I am deb' cr^^ 

from the poison wherewith I am accursed, and my inmost seed 
fini birth comes forth. . . . For its father is the sun, and its mot 
the moon.’t 

44 It is clear from this text that the "hidden’’ tiling, the 
ible centre, is Adam Kadmon, the Original Man o£ 
gnosis. It is he who laments in the “prisons" of the darkness, 

es 1 have luhjccted this text to a detailed Interpretation in Ch. v. pars. 59»^* 

69 “Chani'’ (Ham) means the blackness. The Eg:>-pilan b the same as the Ethiopia”’ 
(von Tram, “Passio Pcrpeiuac.” pp. 4 C 4 a.) 

70 Mesech means 'mixed drink,' 

71 Vtaltes Chymisches Werck. Pan II. pp. jil. Thb b supposed to be the book 
of Abraham the Jew which pla>s a great lolc in the biography ot Nicholas Flame • 

72 A MS {Incipit: “Figutarum aegyptionjm,'’ j8lh cent., in my possession) 
another version ot thb motif: “There was a certain man. who was of use for 
nothing, and could not be kept under guard: for he hroke out of all prisons, nay 
more, he made light of all punbhmcnU; yet a ccruin simple, humble, and stncwc 

w« found, who well understood hb nature, and counselled that be 
darned of all his garments and made naked." • According to the text (fob s**)' 
undre«ing signifies putrefartion. Cf. Trevbanus. Thealr. chem., 1. PP- 799®* 
OT the prison d. .Aurora consurgem 1. Parable 5: “Of the Gate of Brass and Bar 
Babylonbh Captivity/’ Similarly, in the Carmina Heliodori (Gold- 
•■m’hr. M u ailed a "wall like the blackness of darkness,’’ or » 

fbodv / ancient idea of <rwfio / 

SrL ih^ ' (ed. Scolt, I, p. 172I.): “Bui fint you 

SL dnikuL. thU « eb of lguo»o»’ 

thu loi^lou a' “^puon-ihis living dealh, this conscious cotfUO' 

Bameni" and 1?,^ Cf. Aurora eoniurgem. I, ch. 6: "Who shall not deride my 
Jlus. I.™., p. 0. pJL’lc VVca'-ilr" 

f \ aiie. 1. p. 58). Hcrgarmcnu.whichweTerandd,ill-savourcd. 
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45 


and who is personified by the black Shulamite o£ the Song or 
Songs. He is the product of the conjunction of sun and moon. 

The scintillae often appear as “golden and silver," and are 
found in multiple form in the earth.” They are then called 
“oculi piscium" (fishes' eyes).” The fishes' eyes are ftequently 
mentioned by the authors, probably first by Morienus Ro- 
manus ” and in the “Tractatus Aristotelis," '“and then by many 
later ones," In Manget there is a symbol, ascribed to the philos- 
opher Malus." ” whicli shorn eyes in the stars, m the clouds, m 
the water and in the earth. The caption says: Tins stone is 
under you, and near you, and above you, and around you. 
The eyes indicite that the lapis is in the process of evolut on 
and grows from these ubiquitous eyes.«» Ripley 
the 'Mesiccation of the sea" a substance ,s left oyer that shines 
like a fish’s eye " According to Dorn, this shining eye i 
m .= “ h plunges the “centre of i” eye" into the hear, 
r;''asUit^hese™.of™™.han^;^^ 


sore must nav»- — . 




auri/, n, p. 45- Umou "HannoniJ thtmte," TIM. chm, IV. 

74 Morienus, ibid., p. 3*. an® 


■, 11 « They are tobWts ol swam Hat ii» “P " ‘t' 

^iArt.auTlf,U.^ 3* , 1 ,. «,rib shines like fobes’ eyes 

to r/i«Jlr. ebern . V, p. 884 V" _ • “Aquarium sapienium.” Atw- • P- 9' 
77 -Granular bodies like fishes eyes. q ,j,ey coagulate. 

OVaite. I. p. 83). “At the begmmng . I ke g “Regulae et 

like riihrf C,C.'' • ™ Ih.aa .a u '>"• 

Vmturt “DC ralione confidap to be 

cdn.p. 13*)- 


BO Evidently Dorn ( Congeries „ ihe uansformin 


Theatr. ciiem , a . f . 

^ ihe uansforming substance. 

83 Scheftelowitz, Dasnsci^J 
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denced by the tact that Eirenaeus Onindus «• "''‘J “ [ o; 

his edition of Nicolas Flamel- the words ^ 

"And they shall rejoice and see the plummet 

neum] in the hand of Zorohabel. These are the seven c> o 

Lord that run to and fro through the whole earth. 3-9 

relevant: “Upon one stone there are seven eyes (IJ > 

micus Matemus may be referring to the latter passage w » 

says: “The sign of one profane sacrament is OiU lx Ttrpaf • * * 

[god from the rock].« The other is the stone which 

ised to send to strengthen the foundations of the j ^5 

Salem.®* Christ is signified to us by the venerable stone. ‘ 

the "one stone" meant, for the alchemists, the lapis, so ^ 

fishes’ eyes meant the seven eyes or the one eye of God, svhi 


the sun. , 

46 The Egyptians held that the eye is the scat of the souL 
example, Osiris is hidden in the eye of Horus.** In alchemy' t 
eye is the coelum (heaven): "It is like an eye and a seeing of t 
soul, whereby the state of the soul and her intentions are ofttim 
made knotvn to us, and through the rays and the glance 
heaven] all things take form." ^ In Steeb's view, which agre^ 
with that of Marsilius Ficinus,*’ the “coelum" is a "vinti5» 


Pseudonym of an unVnoKn author. 

“NjehoU* Flamcl. Ills Exposition of the tlirroglyphieoll Figura. 

Liber de enore pTofanarum religi'onum, io, i,* 

*7 A reference to the birth of Mithras from a rotk. 

88 The heavenly Jerusalem of the Apocaly^, 

*9 Thb reference is salid if the “stone with locn eyes" u taken not as the 
but as the foundation stone of the temple. The first reference is to the lapis anga- 
I<ir«,wh« parallel in the Eastertide consceraiion of the fire is the silex (firestone)' 
from which the spark springs forth. Cf. the first Collett for Easter Eve: "O God. 
who through thy Son. who u called the comeistone, hast brought the fire of ihT 
light to the faithful, make holy for our faturc use this new fire struck from ti^e 


•oa. Khat It laid -Adam and Eac," pan. jCBI, below, about the Cabalitti' 

ITT' ’"t 

Pl^SiSt^n - a *'"e ''"■op-Holt/t I", p, 07. Atcoitlios " 

■«'•)• Typlton. the wiclcd btothm-thadov o 
S„r,o 'I' »“">■ “"'1 au U to be i„teTpt«'^ ' 

the tmi^ato teUtion between the e>c and -Chetnia" « 

si^rr.:£ThS '»• 

■Cl.emia/amlcon.p2e^i,^,,S^“r 

« Steeb, Cot, am 5.phna,fa,m,p.„.. „ op„., 
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inr eed a certain perfect, living being." Hence tlie alchemists 
called their (juttUa essentia "coelum." The idea of a T^irtus is 
borne out by the description of the Holy Ghost as an eye a 
parallel to the invocation to Hermes: “Hermes ... the eye of 
heaven." e« The eye of God emits power and light, likewise 
Uie fishes’ eyes are liny soul-sparks from which the shining figure 
of the filius is put together. They correspond to the particles of 
light imprisoned in the dark Physis. whose reconstitution rvas 
one of the diief aims of Gnosticism and Manichaeisra. There is 
a similar nexus of ideas in the siddhoiHa of Jainism; “Tiie loka 
[world] is held in the middle of the aloka [void], in the form of 
the trunk of a man, with siddhaiila at the top, the place ivhere 
the head should be. This siddhaiila is the abode of the omnis- 
cient souls, and may be called the spiritual eye of the uni- 
verse." 

■<? The eye, like (he sun, is a symbol as well as an allegory of 
consciousness.^® In alchemy the sciniilhilae are put together to 
fonn the gold (Sol), in die Gnostic systems the atoms of light are 
reintegrated, Psyciiologically, this doctrine testifies to the per- 
sonality- or ego<haracter of psychic complexes: just as the dis- 
tinguishing mark of the ego<omplex is consciousness, so it is 
possible that other, “unconscious" complexes may possess, as 
splinter psyches, a certain luminosity of their ovm.“® From these 
atoms is produced the Monad (and the lapis in its various sig- 
nifications), in agreement with the teachings of Epicurus, who 
held that the concourse of atoms even produced God.^®‘ 

48 In his chapter on knmvledge.‘« Dorn uses the concept of the 


On CtfC aatharicf ol Leone Ebrec, PhiJofophy of Loot, 

«5 Camerui de S Viciore, CregOTianam (MigiitPi.. 'ol. 193. ‘5®)- 

80 Papyrus XLVI, British Museum. Cl. Preiscndwu. Pap. Greet. Magieae, I. p. 

OTDiodorus, Bibliolheke Histouke. 1. n: "Osiris means many^yed ... for in 
shedding his rays in every direction he surveys with many eyes” • <L«b edn, I. 
pp.sSf.). os Ridhiktishnaa, Indian Phtlosophy,l,p. 333. 

»i>Cf. Rabanus Mauriia, Aliegorsae tn Saerem Scnpl. (Migne, PJ^-, vol. ng. co . 

1009; "The cve IS ... clarity of intellect") -u « ~ 

ma. 'ito. ol iho CooipW Tl.~ni.- ."4 "On ito N.torc ot ihe F.y.te. 

'-P-s?)' ■‘*"4 

iho oioni, both God and all ite oloinu* aae mio being and ihat In ihem »exe 
all animals and other things.' * 

102 ‘•Spcciiiativa philosophia,” Theair. ehem.,1. p. 175. 
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scintillae in moral form: "Let every man consider f," 

his heart what has been said above, and thus little by . 
will come to see with his mental eyes a number of sparks 
day by day and more and more and growing into sucli a p 
light that thereafter all things needful to him will c ^ 
known." This light is the "light of nature.” As Dorn says in 
“Philosophia meditativa*': 


What madness deludes you> For in you, and not proceeding 
you, he ivills all this to be found, which you seek outside you an 
within yourselves. Such is the vice of die common man, to 
everything his own, and always to lust after the strange. 
life, the light of men, shineth in us, albeit dimly, and as thoug * 
darkness.i®3 jq ^e sought as proceeding from us, 

it is in us and not of us,'®* but of Him to Whom it belongetlii ' 
hath deigned to make us his dwelling place. . . . He hath implante 
that light in us that we may see in its light the light of Him 
dwelleth in light inaccessible, and that sve may excel his 
creatures. In this especially we are made like unto Him. ih^^ H 
hath given us a spark of His light. Thus the truth is to be sought 
not in ourselves, but in the image of God>« ^vh^ch is within us. 


49 


In Dorn’s view there is in man an “invisible sun,” which hs 
identifies with the Archeus.'®' This sun is identical ^v^th the 
sun in the earth” (in agreement with the passage from “Novum 
lumen, supra, par. 43). The invisible sun enkindles an elemen* 
tal fire which consumes man’s substance '®* and reduces his body 
m the materia. It is also compared with “salt” or “naturm 
a sam, lyhich has in itself corruption and protection against 
corruption." This paradoxical aspect is borne out by a curious 
saying. Man is the bait, wherein the sparks struck by the fliut, 

S°ih" ihldaL’T "" '«>« 


he ii 10 do oui “'i'™'”™. lhat is. in himself, the same that 

^ <.nhm h,m end no, oo^ide him.- . Dorn, -Spec, phil.,- Theeie. ehem, I. 


■>> a -reliection" and an aiehetypk 

I'd “The A 1 ’ ■' PP- S’"' 

S“JJhUapem”i,h“",Jfc"'”'‘’' P"""” ‘P' 'hymm an."* "Spec, phil," P' 

hai,rf.“. rbid!, p“jo8*'"'‘""’ “ “"“P'™' hn O'*" subsunce pursues him wi* 
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i.e., Mercurius, and by the stcel.““ i.e„ heaven, seize upon ihe 
tinder and show their power." ““ Mercurius as the "nint" is 
evidently thought o£ here in his feminine, chthonic form, and 
"heaven" stands for his masculine, spiritual quintessence. From 
the (nuptial) impact between the two the spark is struck, the 
Archeus, which is a "corrupter of the body," just as the 'chem- 
ist" is a "corrupter of metals." This negative aspect of the scin- 
tilla is remarkable, but it agrees very well with the alchemists 
less optimistic, medico-scientific view of the world. For tliem 
the dmk side of the world and of life had not been conquered, 
and this tvas the task they set themselves m their 
eyes the fire-point, the dimne centre in man, was something dan 
gLous, a powerful poison which required very 
ff it 1^ to be changed into the panacea^The 
nation, likewise, has its own 
tlie standpoint of the alchemists in hts fine “W 

nothing in nature that does not conmin « mi di vila^^^^ 

O Tn Khunnith the scmtilla is the same as the elixir. 

' the elto is well and truly called a shining sp'endoor, or perfect 
scintilla of him who alone is .•r;dical 

the true Aqua Permanens, „,e World-Soiil, 

moisture is animated • * * , ^ ^ ...ojld.” He also 

for the spirit of the Lord ff ^ fi^ry sparks of 


/Latin edn , p. 71) Mytius reZ-.p-S 4 ) I , i* found in the Rami 

he tel, vUicl. is oiiwcml by ite „i.on.- • The niW of Aito 

b Mars (z= iron). Cf. Ar« .. p 308 • 

• ' uipTig” ““'““ro" a” =''■ 

115 P. 63. Ct. Aoioio roMUrgoh. S piob.bl, . piojmio" oI iho 

,1. P. I Th. auins f a -Oh ibo NOW" 

multiple luminosity of the 
igoil. 
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tilla is associated with the doctrine ot the Anthropos: Tit 
o£ the Great World ... is filled, animated and impregn 

. . . with a fiery spark of RuacliElohim.tlie spirit, bTeathf''v 

or blowing of the triune God, from ... the Body, ^ , 

Soul of the World, or . . . Sulphur and Salt, Mercury and tne 
universal fiery spark of the light of nature.” The ’‘fiery sp^^^ 
of the World-Soul” were already in the chaos, the prima ma 
teria, at the beginning ot the world.'** Khunrath rises to Gnostic 
heights when he exclaims; "And our Catholick Mercu^, by vir 
tue of his universal fiery spark of the light of nature, is beyon 
doubt Proteus, the sea god of the ancient pagan sages, who hat 
the key to the sea and . . . power over all things: son 
Oceanos and Tethys.” Many centuries He between Monoi'nios 
and Khunrath. The teachings of Monoimos were completely 
unknotvn in the Middle Ages,”® and yet Khunrath hit upon 
very similar thoughts which can hardly be ascribed to tradition- 


3. THE ENIGMA OF BOLOGNA”' 


5* These paradoxes culminate in an allegedly ancient ‘'monu- 
ment,” an epitaph said to have been found in Bologna, known 
as the Aelia-Laelia-Crispis Inscription. It was appropriated by 
the alchemists, who claimed, in the words of Michael Maier, 
that it was set up by an artificer of old to the honour of God 
and in praise of the chymic art.” 1 will first give the text of 
this highly remarkable inscription: 

D. M. 


Aclici LqcUq CTtspisj nec 
mulier, nec androgyna, nec 
puella, nec iuvenis. nec anus, 
nec casta, nec ineictrix, nec 
pudica, sed crania. 

Pp. i7o[. 

*>»P.S 17 . 


Aelia Laelia Crispis, neither 
man nor woman, nor mongrel, 
nor maid, nor boy, nor crone> 
nor chaste, nor whore, nor virtu- 
ous, but all. 


IS® They synonyms for ihe sdotilla on pp. aaof. and 2631. 

until the middfe^h'^ ”* Elenchos was not dUcovered 

W ^ ■''»“« Alho., Th. p„„g= .bout the io- 

r,t.S >• 5 - =) O" toJl, Lve given to 

vo.u„e .or Alben Oeri (pp. .638.,. 
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Sublata neque fame, nec ferro, 
nec veneno, sed omnibus.— Nec 
coelo, nec aquis, nec terris, sed 
ubique facet. 

Lucius Agatho Priscius, nec 
maritus, nec amator, nec neces- 
sarius, neque moerens, neque 
gaudens, neque flens, hanc neque 
molem, nec pyramidem, nec sep- 
ulchrum, sed omnia. 

Scit et nescit, (quid) cui posu- 
erit. 

(Hoc est sepulchrum, intus 
cadaver non habens. 

Hoc est cadaver, sepulclirum 
extra non habens. 

Sed cadaver idem est et sep- 
ulchrum sibi.) 


Carried away nciUier by hun* 
gcr, nor by sword, nor by poison, 
but by all.— Neither in heaven, 
nor in earth, nor in water, but 
everywhere is her resting place. 

Lucius Agatho Priscius, nei- 
ther husband, nor lover, nor 
kinsman, neither mourning, nor 
rejoidng. nor weeping, (raised 
up) ncitlier mound, nor pj-ra- 
mid, nor tomb, but all. 

He knows and knows not 
(svhat)*** he raised up to whom. 

(This is a tomb tltat has no 
body in it. 

This is a body that has no 
tomb round it. 

But body and tomb are the 
same.) 


1 Let it be said at once: this epitaph is 
joke,>=‘ but one that for centuries br.lliantly 
ion as a flypaper for every conceitub e 
in the human mind. It gave rise to a "tnuse cf ibr • » regu « 
psychological ■'affair" that lasted for the 8T“'" P^omtae to 
Turies and produced a spate of commcmar.cs, ""“"V “ 

an inglorious end as one of the spunous 
ImJpiiomm L.tmar„m, and thereafter 
The reason why I am digging up Jc„liar 

twentietli century is that J“r ^ of the Mid- 

attitude of mind which made it pos i , p, sopiclliing that 
die Ages to iviite hundreds of / ^“Xowabl^^^ The 

did not e.xist and was therefore comp y projcc- 

in.crcsting thing is not this futile smlking-horse P J 

rsssccpar.G;. , _ ^nnn uvi In hii 

124 This was recognijcd scry early Thus J ,(.g, i. p jj “I cUlm 

DalmatU, de Grice et du ,he prinnpl« of l.a.ln n»m«: 

only that wboe^e^ tomposed «t did noi “ ^ ,nd Pnwm arc 

for Aelia and Ueha arc two p 55,: -If «iy r^eUr^^.ol1 

.umamc, that ha« no famll, pLr the dme. h. h*"- 

dreamer chooses to amuse bf would n« put 

1 hasT already «id that I do not be icsejt 10 be an 
to the bother of invesligating lU »iddic. 
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tions it aroused. There is revealed in them an 

pensity to come out ^vitb the wildest fantasies and spec 

—a psychic condition which is met witli today, in a 

ingly erudite milieu, only as an isolated pathological P . ” 

non. In such cases one always finds that the unconscious is u 

some kind of pressure and is charged with highly affective 

tents. Sometimes a differential diagnosis as bctivccn tom oo y 

and creativity is difficult to make, and it happens again a 


am mat me two arc cuniuscu. . 

Such phenomena, whether historical or individual, cannot 
explained by causality alone, but must also be considered uO 
the point of view of what happened afterwards. Everything 
psychic is pregnant with the future. The sixteenth and 
teenth centuries were a time of transition from a world founde 
on metaphysics to an era of immanentist explanatory principle^’ 
the motto no longer being “omne animal a Deo*' but “omne 
vivura ex ovo.” What was then brewing in the unconscious came 
to fruition in the tremendous development of the natural sci* 
cnees, whose youngest sister is empirical psychology. Everything 
that was naively presumed to be a knowledge of transcendental 
and divine things, which human beings can never know "dth 
ceruinty, and everything that seemed to be irretrievably lost 
with the decline of the Middle Ages, rose up again with the dis* 
covery of the psyche. This premonition of future discoveries in 
the psychic sphere expressed itself in the phantasmagoric specu- 
lations of philosophers who, until then, had appeared to be the 
arch-pedlars of sterile verbiage. 

M However nonsensical and insipid the Aelia-Laelia epitaph 
may ook, u becomes signiheant when we regard it as a question 
which no less than two centuries have asked themselves: What 
IS It that you do not understand and can only be expressed in 
untathomablc paradoxes? ^ ^ 

“ unkmniT't'’' ' qn^tion at the door o£ that 

cxLtcd P>^P«™cd this ■■practical joke." U 

“reamt thin- ^ Nor would he ever have 

would lead hU become a cause cilebre, or that it 

nature ol the successors to question the 

lain future hackground-a question which, in the dis- 

v-i on ra Z ■ certainties o£ revealed truth. He 

"nlrumenlulir, and his victims, as naive and 
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Stone therefore is no stone,’** says the Turba, "that thing is 
cheap and costly, dark, hidden, and known to ever>'one, having 
one name and many names.”® The stone is "thousand-named 
like the gods of the mystery religions, the arcane substance is 
"One and All" («■ « viv). In the treatise of Komarios. where "the 
philosopher Komarios teaches the Philosophy to Cleopatra, it 
is said: "He showed with his hand the unity of the whole.’ 
Pelagios asks: ‘^Why speak ye of the manifold matter? The sub- 
stance of natural things is one, and of one nature that which 

""Further paradoxes; "I am the black ot the white and the red 
of the white and U.e yellow ot the red"; • or "The pr.nc.ple o 

in fire " '* The "Allegoriae sapientum" speak of two 

"f whkh is "white an'd l-h4^^hadow^e mher rri ^ 

without motion." " Make jj p„babty a 

lFcddh.gTve"ii.e main porta, of the castle two word, 
are mitten: "Congratulor, Condoltm. 

The paradoxica^ua htj« of .„e prLcipa, 

discussed tn a separate J- M. .<^1. '• 

set. the "bodr mat la "ft a 
P-MO- • 

oSermoXIII.RusU.p. iss. 8,5*, DiW.Nai-. 

Blbid.lV,l.7.- ^R« ph,l,A,l.‘"r,l.l .jt^S ,,„„„a,l...n/.ir,p..55. 

WT„mii.aai.wa./’arac ^,,,^., 0 ,. 

WM,liua,r..l.aa/.p.=«. 

HT/>«Ir.e/iem.,V.p.b7^ . 8S6.* 

i«"Tractatus ArUtotelis. • othen.* 
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name for the arcane substance, he deservK mention f 

paradox par excellence. What is said oE him is 7 52^^- 

the lapis, ivhich is merely another synonym for the » „ 

named” arcane substance. As the “Tractatus aureus e P 
says: “Our matter has as many names as there are things 1 
ivorld." The arcane substance is also synonymous wit 1 
Monad and the Son of Man mentioned in Hippolytus. 


MonoTmos . . . thinks that there is some such Man of 
poet speaks as Oceanus, when he says: Oceanus, origin of 
origin of men.” Putting this into other words, he says that the 1 ^ 
is all, the source of the universe, unbegotten, incorruptible, ev 
lasting; and that there is a Son of the aforesaid Man, who is 
and capable of suffering, and whose birth is outside time, nei 
willed nor predetermined. . . .” This Man is a single Monad, un 
compounded and indivisible, yet compounded and divisible; 
and at peace with all things yet waning with all things and at v 
with itself in all things; unlike and like itself, as it were a music^ 
hannony conuining all things; . . . showing forth all things ano 
giving birth to all things. It is its osmi mother, its own father, ^ ® 
two immortal names. The emblem of the whole man 
ivOpirsov). says Monoimos, is the jot or liule.^i This one tittle is 
uncompounded, simple, unmixed Monad, having its composiuoo 
from nothing whatsoever, yet composed of many forms, of 
pans. That single, undivided jot is the many-faced, thousand-c^cd, 
and thousand-named jot of the iota. This is the emblem of that 
p^ect and invUible Man. . . . The Son of the Man is the one iota, 
the one jot flowing from on high, full and filling all things, con- 
uming in himself everything that is in the Man, the Father of the 
Son of the Man.” 


« Sfuj. ftmn.. p. 10 (Waite. 1 . p. 15) • 

TmluTiX,”"'’-' “■> "I gotog “ end, of It 

=> ClenU,,, ™ ‘1’'” ty !“'“■ PP' 

3 1 The to* » ih ' ^ P^itojob/iumena, II, p. 107.) 

nJ^iVnetrer; -do"- («wd. ^ 

than one Utile rflhc la^to ^ 

John 1 and ai'iliria^e **’“ " “ Cnouic paraphrase 

In J«lv*, tradition Ad!m psychological *c 

lop c! the Vod (sy (Shaare die small hoot at ‘ 

JUdxnon.-) ^ «*. *. cued in Encycl. Judaica, s.v. "Ad: 
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The alchemists seem to have visualized their lapis or pnma 
materia in a similar manner. At any rate they were able to cap 
the paradoxes of Monoimos. Thus they said of Merciirius: 
“This spirit is generated from tlie substances of the sea =« and 
calls himself moist, dry, and fiery,” ” in close agreement with the 
invocation to Hermes in the magic papynis entitled The Secret 
Inscription,” where Hermes is addressed as a “damp-fiery-cold 

spirit” (vypowvpii'O^XP®*’ . . , . . 

The mystery of the smallest rvntten sign, the point, is also 
knoivn to alchemy. The point is the symbol of a mysterious ctc- 
ative centre in nature. The author of the “Novum lumen - 
admonishes his reader: 

But you, dear reader, you will have above all to cousider the point 
know that fire is the life of the mculs. 

uct of the moist and the hot- "It is not unrea* 

temity consists o£ tour sttni„ i ,1,5 

'■■^'"T.rThe cfn rrof rature is "the point by 

S:d"-‘the"n;tt”intl,cegg.»=This, = cotnn.entaryonthe 

’ . .« -men UT» ef 

a« Ptmciy (Dirt- 05 “ nsvisate it »ill> > 

.Irhvml J: 'Thdr .» - Io»»1 ThS^. in gmrr .1 h the lo.n 

.bid. i. not aherrf b, -w* r„ri,n/nS, .nJ dlrbrn.,. pp- .5. 

trru :;r “uror :bv"r ■■ 

fifth and sixth >isioM. 

27 Mylius.P/iil.«/..p- >9*- 


M aiiu. brrtn, p. 559 O' a>|v- H, p. .i8,* 

SO "Monas hleroghph'Q- ‘ 


31 Afus. herm . p. 59- ^ ^ m and i*y "Pun«“* 

12-Consil. coniugil.- Hr. W 


Soltt in loedio n>bevs“ 
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Turba says, is the “germ of the egg in the 


the tvisdom of 


little point, says Dorn in his “Physica Genesis, the 
God made ivith the creative Word the “huge 
tvorld.®* The “Consilium coniugii” remarks that th^o^ ^ 
chick {pullus)P Mylius adds that this is the bird of Herme , 
the spirit Mercurius. The same author places the ' 
“midpoint of the heart” together with the spirit, ^vhich e 
pares with the angel tvho was “infused with the soul a 
point" (i.e., in the womb).*’ Paracelsus says that the ^ 

iliastri" divells in the fire in the heart. It is “incapable of su 
ing,” whereas the “anima cagastris” is capable of suffering a 
located in the water of the pericardium.** Just as earth 
responds to the triangle and water to the line, so firecorrespon^ 

(the sun-point in llie midst of the yolk). Yolk coiiesponds to fire* 

ot the ^olk" is the ^utnlum elemenlum, the quintessence, Irom which wi P 

the chid., Ct. M>Uus, P/ifl. ref., p. 145. 

*^"Thc sun-point is the germ of the egg, which is in the yolk, and that S®’® 

- ' . - fpj, J54 • 


let In motion by the hen's warmth." ‘ 
Ruska, Turba, p.^p 


Codex Beiolinemis Latinus 5581 


84 Theair. chem., I, p, jSj-. "0 wondtoui wisdom, which hy a word alone was a 
to bring into being e\ery pan of the vast and weighty mass of this huge maefitn 
that hath been made since the acation." ♦ 

85 A ri eUemica, p. gj. 

sa Mylius, P;in,re/.,p. 13,. 

8rp. ai. Hctc Mylius mentions the •'aime of the spirit," from an 
treatise ("UbcT dc arte chyroica inceiti auihoris." Art. aurif., I, pp- 6 « 3 fi)‘ ^ 
crime of the spirit was that the spirit brought about the fall of the soul. It ** 1 * ‘ 
the soul: "I will bring thee to eternal death, to hell and the house of darkness. A 
'!!>'. ‘P'"*' ‘‘“t 'hou IIQI leium me to lh»t broast whereftoo 


nectssity. E“' 
idecd. 


‘ "“"S'" <»«“ i»™i to too by 

*hy friend, and 1 will conduct thee to eternal glory." • "I will do so indi 

*et thee above all precious ston« 
oUhTlto S’'*'.' «■«. t-hon thou comJ to the throoo 

m ulc »' • ThU ptttmgo point, fai.ly » 

the soul L' n thou com«i into thy kingdom." Accordingly 

» r. otht^ L r '■»’ tho .iptlBcmco J a redeemer. The tpiri'; 

1.0, ‘‘r’’’ "tot. the „rpeot who brooEl« 

maioe h ,U o f "•“•Tho tc. eteo my, ol it: -Z it that ,pirit tT 

Kc. 5 ,in.i*-rrcSt> 5 rii\f^ Phenomenology of the Spirit in Fairytale^ 

m™. o„ -ITTlri PP- t”"-)- Aoiolo P'“'‘ “ « 

TAct C^ihlene Toof • “ r ^1*^" “"** Symbolc aus E. T. A. Hoffmanns Marches 
O-Rhi Irlnglnej "'-“if. *P'"* obviously plays the role ot a ‘•LuciferUO 

IS CJ -ft ' . •naiwdualionit. 

wsce lus as a Spiritual Phenomenon" (Swiss edn, p. 138). 
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stresses that fire consists of "fiery 
globules. Light, too. lias this round form, hence the desisma- 
tion sun-pomt.” This point is on the one hand the world’s 
centre, "the salt-point in the midst of the great fabric of the 
whole world," as Khunrath calls it (salt = Sapientia). Yet it is 
not only the bond but also the destroyer of all destructible 
things.” Hence this "world-egg is liie ancient Saturn, the . . . 
most secret lead of the sages,” and (he "ambisexual Philosophic 
Man of the Philosophers, the Catholick Androgyne of the 
Sophists," the Rebis, etc.*’ The most perfect form is round, 
because it is modelled on the point. The sun is round and so is 
fire, since it is composed of the "fiery globules" of Democritus. 
God fashioned the sphere of light round himself. "God is an in- 
telligible sphere iv'hose centre is everyirhere and whose circum- 
ference is nowhere.” *- The point symbolizes light and fire, also 
the Godhead in so far as light is an “image of God" or an "exem- 
plar of the Deity." This spherical light modelled on the point is 
also the "shining or illuminating b^y” that dwells in the heart 
of man. The light of nature is the "radical moisture” {hutnidum 
radicale) whicli, as "balsam,” works from the heart, like the sun 
in the macrocosm and, we must conclude, like God in the "su- 
pracelestial world." Thus does Sieeb describe the Ms, 

the "second God” in man.*^ The same author derives the gold 
from the dew or supracelestial balsam sinking into the earth. 
Here he is probably referring to the older formulations of 
Maier,** tvhere the sun generates the gold in the earth. Hence 
the gold, as Maier says, obtains a "simplicity” approaching that 
of the circle (symbol of eternity) and the indivisible point. The 
gold has a "circular form.” “This is the line which runs back 
upon itself, like the snake that with its head bites its oivn tail, 
■wherein that supreme and eternal painter and potter, God, may 
rightly be discerned.” The gold is a "twice-bisected circle," 
i.e., one divided into four quadrants and therefore a quatemity, 
a division made by nature "that contraries may be bound to- 
gether by contraries." « It can therefore, he says, be compared 


89Steeb, Coelum Ssphholicum. p. .9 ««. ArUtoiIe. De «mma. 1. s 

Von Hylealischen Chaos, pp. J 94 ff ^ 

*- Cl. Sc Bonaverfuw. Jtineranum, 5 (tram, by James, p. 60) 
«CM/.SfJ>A.V.,pp.i9.33.35ff.n7. UDe dreuto quadralo.p ig. 

<51bid,p.J5. «p.i6. 4TIb{d,p.4‘- 
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to the "sacred city," Jerusalem " (cf. Revelation 21 . ■)• 

"a golden castle engirt uith a triple wall,"” a visibl ^ 

eternity.” ^ “Though gold be mute so far as soiinci or 
concerned, yet by virtue of its essence it pr^bims an 
where bears witness to God." And just as God is ' one 
so the gold is “one homogeneous substance.” For Do 
unit^’ of God,®2 the "unarius," is the "centre of the temanus, ^ 
latter corresponding to the circle drawn round the cen 
The point as the centre of the quatemio of the clcmen 
the place svhere Mercurius "digests and perfects.” 


2. TllE SCl!CnLLA 

The point is identical with tlte scintilla, the 

soul-spark" of Meister EcUiart.^ We find it already in the 
ings of Satuminus.” Similarly Heraclitus, "the pli>'sbisC' 1* 
to have conceived the soul as a "spark of stellar essence.” 
polytus says that in the doarinc of the Setliians the darkness 

4 «“And iheretoTc il repfwems the idea ot the hea>enly Jerusalem, " p, 
heavenly Jenisalcm as “bride" in Aurora comurgent 1 . ch. 5, and as the aomVi 
thesauraria (ueasurchousc) ol the SepJenlw Dri. ch. lO. . 

<9 • C£. the Amhtopos symbolum io the Codex Brucianus, Psyehoher end A 

ehemj, pp. lo^t 

so De eirc. qxmd^ pp, ^jL* 

SI Ibid^ pp. 45L* 

K N.Ik™ ,q,o,u f-An.l,tuche Etotachtungen ob« rhanmfa. cina Sd^ 
'■'I' CnMUdit dtliuionl v,ho 

^ P<>”‘ V'inS 10 dic tontinual mission of 

hta b, . -ccmlc ,ho .pn .03 

-- - U . OPPOO- «■ 

h™'"“£r ' 

beSiniiing a hizher elm human beings, carry within them from » 

oiubk. thm iwM*' ""'"I *>''‘'■■>8 from tlio woild of lighl. «1>' 

«bm dwdl u,, ?! "PPOO 

“ MotpoM -Mri,,,, >• tl , ^ '•“''“'y Molher." 

ff I.SL, Mv. l!Z f^'o 'on SodenfunUdn." 

rietoma {», iq\ rr it, ’ T?** have in them a little bit of t^ 

**' 5 (begge, 11 . pp 80L) Satomeilos in Hippolytus. Elenchoi, V » 
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"held tlie brightness and the spark o£ light in thrall ” “• and that 
this "smallest of sparks" was finely mingled in the dark waters 
below." Simon itagus likewise teaches that in semen and milk 
there is a very small spark which "increases and becomes a 

power boundless and immutable." " , c 

Alchemy, too. has its doctrine of the scintilla. In the first 
place it is the fiery centre of the eartli, where the four elements 
Voiect their seed in ceaseless movement." ' For all things have 
their origin in this source, and nothing *1 /'“'VT 1', 
born savf from this source." In the centre dwel s *= Archaeus, 
"the servant of nature," whom Paracelsus 
tifying him with the Adech. the "great man. » J^e Archaem 

nLurefre misi v.Ses from'hil eyes. 

mav behold the point of our magnet, which correpo 


S9Elenchos. V. 19 . 7 P- * vaiiation*. Cl. Symb. aur. 

eoThiJ idea occurs in alchemy »n " . . ^xxi. p.9‘: “Th' 

p. 580 . aal 8 <" 1 . f delL me ih.ll hs.e . g.» 

in the sea. crying w>th a loud t 6 "Who is the man that h>eth. 

reward." • Ukewae A»wm . „d 

knowing and understanding, 
beginning of cb. 8 . 

nwd 


63 Cf. 

o/Afan,p.245. ,,\CL 


65 Fon den dreyen enlen 5 .. «paracelsus a 

"Pemeeaur a. (S»». rda . P- ^ 
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Ekazar,*^* where the arcane substance laments being in the st 
olnigredo: 


Through Cham« the Egyptian. I must pass. . - . Noab m ^ 

me ... in the deepest sea, that my blackness may ' fj-pm 

must be fixed to this black cross, and must be cleansed 
with wretchedness and vinegar, and made while, that • • ‘ ^ 

may shine like a carbuncle, and the old Adam come fort f „ 
again. 01 Adam Kadmon, how beautiful art tlioul . . • Li e 
I am black henceforth, ahl how longl O come, my Mesech, 
robe me, that mine inner beauty may be revealed. . . . . 

mite, afflicted within and widiout, the watchmen of the gtea 
will find thee and svound thee, and rob thee of thy 
and take away thy veil. ^Vho then will lead me out from Edorn, 
thy stout wall? . . . Yet shall I be blissful again when 1 am delt'C 
from the poison wherewith I am accursed, and my inmost seed a 
first birth comes forth. . . . For its father is die sun, and its ®o 
the moon.’^ 

It is clear from this text tliat the “hidden” thing, the mv'*" 


ibie centre, is Adam Kadmon, the Original Man o£ 
gnosis. It is he svho laments in the "prisons" oE the darkness, 


«SI haie iubjKltd thu (c»l lo a detailed imerpictalion in Cli.v. pan- SS'H' 
ea "Cham" (tUm) meant the hlachneat. Tlte EgjptianUtheaameaathe ElW'>P“ 
(ton Ftant."Paatio Perpetuae," pp.4(ita.) 
to Metech means 'mixed dtinh.' 

tl Omit,, Chjmitehe. ip„ek. Pan II, pp. j.L This is anpposed to be the boot 
S 'he Jew sshich pla,, a peat role in the biography ol Nicholas Flam' 

A MS (Innpil: -Figutanim aegypiiorom.- iStli cent, in my possession) P 
anoaer sess.on „I this moUb -There son a teruin man, -who sxas of use f« 
noamg. and could not be kept under guard: lor he brake out ol all prison;. 
more, be made l.ght ol all punishmenu: yet a cenain simple, humble, and am"^ 


dmiir^ undeistood his nature, and counselled that be ^ 

deptised o! all and made naM.- • According to the text (fob 


the undressing sijnir.o putsefacUon. 


- . ..... ^i./tuTora consuTum I 

o! Iran ol the P.ahylonuh Captisity." : 

“b»ult.p.S5).the„,'gredobealbd- 


CL TrcvUanuj, Theatr, chem., I. PP- 


Tor the priwn d. Aurora consurgenr I, Parahle 5 ; “Of the Gate of Brai< 

mS.ti ^ . .... ....-(GoW' 


Similarly, in the Carmina Ileliodori 


“roljc of destruction" (p ffi\ 


a "wall like the blackness of daiknes*. ^ 


ot * 


(body I siomN rr r " ^7' ancient idea of 

-.oeZmSenrL'LT.u' <“*• >• E' 'J''): “But f.rst you m»« 


this Iprop] of evil, thU bond of ci 


■omh yuu catry aWt 


tncni of riarkfiMt" r-r "« nigredo u also reptesenlcd as tnc fc- 

CI. durora cortrurga», I. ch. C: "IVhT shall not deride tn? 


ut. herm., p. Ci Atircum Sacculum Redivivum" of Madatbao'^’ 

•P'5®)» It®^Kanncnu, which were tandd. 111'**'^®^^ 
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and “who is personified by the black Shulamite of the Song of 
Songs. He is the product of the conjunction of sun and moon, 
i The scintillae often appear as ‘‘golden and silver, “ and are 
found in multiple form in the earth.” They are then railed 
"oculi piscium" (fishes‘ eyes).” The fishes’ eyes are frequently 
mentioned by the authors, probably first by Monenus Ro- 
manus ” and in the “Tractatus ArUtotelis,” ” and then by many 
later ones." In Manget there is a symbol, ascribed to the pliilos- 
onher Mains," ” which shotvs eyes in the stars, in the clouds, in 
the water and in the earth. The caption says; "Tins stone is 
under yon, and near yon, and above yon, and around yon 
The eyes ndicate that the lapis is in the process of evoln. on 
and grLs from these ubiquitous eyes.- Rip ey 
the ‘desiccation of the sea" a substance is left over that shines 
like a fish's eve ” •' According to Dorn, this shining eye is the 
nn .= which plunges the "centre of its eye" into die heart of 

frr.-.rg.T; o': n 

Song of SongH 5 . 3). Morienus, "De transmut. mciallica." Art 

Phil. ref., p. H9 Sin'>laTly Monenus. 

our//.. II. p. 45- 3„dl^p.eu,.*-Hamoniachemica;-nrofr.chem.IV. 

74 Morienus. ibid., p. 3*- 

-,11 The, aw bublite ol .le.n Ibn me "P 1;! !»" “I'"'”"- 

78 Art. auTif., II. p- 3*- Tney 

7«T/ieiitr. c/»en»e.V, p SSi' V - , -.guanuro sapieniuro." Wiu. /lerm , p. 9' 

77 ■■Granular bodies liWe fishes eyes. q cDapiIaie, 

SA’£eri..oaol‘‘K«lbb,.c.e.™..:-- 

..Eiidenllrnom ” .^^Th^nU .. .he .i;n_.fon„,nS .vb...nce. 

M^inptuh'”eir'be.ts pull <.». ihe” 
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1 motio for 


denced by the fact that Eirenacus Orandus used ^ 
his edition o£ Nicolas Flamel« U.e words o£ Zedianan 4 
“And they shall rejoice and sec the plummet [I p 
neum\ in the hand of Zorobabel. These arc the seven 
L-ord that run to and fro through the whole earth- 3-9 
relevant: “Upon one stone there are seven eyes ( 7* 

micus Matemus may be referring to the latter passage vv 
says: ** “The sign of one profane sacrament is 6<o« 

[god from the rock].*'^ The other is the stone which j^lerU' 
ised to send to strengthen the foundations of the prornjs^e J ^ 
salem.^* Christ is signified to us by the venerable stone. ^ J 
the “one stone” meant, for the alchemists, the lapis, ^ 
fishes’ eyes meant the seven eyes or the one eye of God, w’hic 
the sun. ^ i. for 

4® The Egyptians held that the eye is the seat of the sou , 
example, Osiris is hidden in the eye of Horns.** In alt^cmy 
eye is the coclum (heaven): “It is like an eye and a 
soul, whereby the state of the soul and her intentions arc oftti 
made known to us, and through the rays and the glance [ 
h^ven) all things uke form.”** In Steeb’s view, which agree 
with that of Marsilius Ficinus,** the “coelum” is a * virtu5> 

** Fscudonym of 2n unknenm author, 

KKichoUs namcl, Hu Eipmition of the HieroglyphUall Figures. 

Liber de errore profcTiarum Teligtonum,2o. i.* 

*7 A irference to the binh of Mithras Crom a rock. 

6? The heavenW Jemsalem of the Apocalypse 

•» Thi. Trfooict U «l,d a th. -.tone »ith Cirs- B uim not 1! tho 

km o. tho Ionnd.iion .toncot U.o tompfc.n.t: Dm iritroncn is to tho /./>« 

Uns, psntM i„ ,ho ZzncM. conxmtion of tho Dto is Uio iito 
Iicsn nhiih Ihe spuk sprin-s lotth. Cf, Uio Disl Colira for Zsstor Esc "O 
«ho Uiiough U>T Son. nbo is alM the cotnoisumo. host bTOUght the ™ 

DraMo.^ ■ ”” 

.tat U ssld in -Adsn. „d a.e Csbslh* 

Plmnh?/ . -Unnn-Holsf m, p. D?- Ara>nii«S “ 

t “• PE- -SK-)- Typhon. the .Ulei btothes.hsdo. rf 

'1' o' Ho 4. end Utis is to be ntterpnttrf « 
th^t^fl, '""«”• '«■'»> the e,e and -Chetnia" .« 

hlstlist o! nah thS "P^fFt raoreenex. srhich hai 

•Chrais.ta,S^l'S,?i,^,^“f' nan., a. a„ hUth ponion of Ute c,e. 
«S,Bh.Co„a„SspDi„,tan..p.„.. ..o, 
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indeed a “certain perfect. Jiving being.” Hence the alchemists 
called their quinta essentia "coelum.” The idea of a viTtus is 
borne out by the description of the Holy Ghost as an eye,*’ a 
parallel to the invocation to Hermes: “Hermes . . . the eye of 
heaven." The eye of God emits power and light,*^ likewise 
the fishes’ eyes are tiny soul-sparks from which the shining figure 
of the filius is put together. They correspond to the particles ot 
light imprisoned in the dark Pliysis, svhose reconstituuon 
one of the chief aims of Gnosticism and Manichaeism. There is 
a similar nexus of ideas in the siddhaiila ot Jainism: The hU 
[world] is held in the middle ot the aloia [void], in the 
the trunk of a man, with siddhasita at the top, the pl,rce where 
the head should be. This siddhalih is the abode of the omm - 
cient souls, and may be called the spiritual eye ot the uni 
verse." ““ 


' ''rhe eve like the sun, is a symbol as well as an allegory of 

tinguishing mark of the ego< p ' , possess, as 

possible that other, own,’™ From these 

Tpllnter psyches, a certain -.^n its various sig- 

atoms is produced the htbfj tcachinRS of Epicurus, ivlio 

nifications), in agreement with the teacbmp ol^ 

'"11iLtV.roXoX"Dorn^sest^ 


.. 0„ the avihomr of Uonc Ef.ro. „1 .«!). 

8BGanierusdeS.Victore,Grfg<Jnfl»vm (> flfaprtf. 1. P- 

«P3pymXLVI,Dm«h Museum, a. Prc^ndan. V 

iQ.f. 11,401. .. . -ostrb means many-eyed ^ " 

« Diodorus, BMMhiki “ ,l,h o.>oy c,o- • (boob odn, 1. 

- 

all anlitials and oihor ihinp. „ I, p. a;,. 

loa-spoculalisaphdosopbo. v»o«o- 
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consider diligently in 


scintillae in moral form: “Let every man w.-o- , 

his heart ^vhat has been said above, and thus little by 
will come to see with his mental eyes a number of sparks s uni g 
E and crowing into such a gre 
e tn him will be 


day by day and more and more and growing into suca 
light that thereafter all things needful to him tvill be . 
n.” This light is the "light of nature." As Dorn says in * 


known." This light 

"Philosophia meditativa" 

What madness deludes you? For in you, and not proceeding 
you, he wills all this to be found, which you seek outside you and no 
within yourselves. Such is the vice of the common man, to despise 
everything his own, and always to lust after the strange. . • • 
life, the light of men, shineih in us, albeit dimly, and as though in 

1. u. — ir„» it«. thOUgU 


darkness.*®^ is ^lot to be sought as proceeding from us, though 
““ but of Him to Whom it belongeth, 


it is in us and not oi us,'«* hut ot Him to Whom it helongeui. 
hath deigned to make us his dwelling place. . . . He hath implM‘“ 
that light in us that we may see in its light the light ot Him 

.t,„ ,vcel his other 


dwelleth in light inacccssihle, and that we may excel his ou^* 
CTeatures. In this especially we are made like unto Him. that H® 
hath given us a spark ot His light. Thus the truth is to be sought 
not in ourselves, but in the image ot God which is within us.* 

. ^ti pom s view there is in man an “invisible sun,” which he 
identifies with tlie Archeus.*” This sun is identical with the 
sun in the earth" (in agreement with the passage from "Novum 
lumen, supra, par. 43). The invisible sun enkindles an elemcn- 
ml lire which consumes man's substance ■»» and reduces his body 
P *■'«> compared with "salt” or "natural 
romml- Corruption and protection against 

saving, “M P*™.'''”‘'cal aspect is home out by a curious 

10s 1 y' ** the sparks struck by the flint, 

.h •'*' “eht O' 

he is able to do outcM« i ° ° microcosm, that is. in himself, the same 

dHcUs wiihin him and ***** greatest treasure of man 

"O” Old not ouu.do hta." . Dorn, -Spoo. phil " ThMr. ch,m- '■ 


><■« Thfcu.lhm txnh of a "rcnnlion" and an aidieiypo 
Archcu"* ' * ’”*** 

agree with PaeKbus”'"'^ Praoisci the chymic art." • "Spec, phil..'* P' 
haticd,- • Ibid., p, “rnipiion, his own substance pursues him wit*' 
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i.e.. Mercurius, and by the steel,*” i.e., heaven, seize upon the 
tinder and show their power.”*** Mercurius as the “flint” is 
evidently thought of here in his feminine, chthonic form, and 
“heaven" stands for his masculine, spiritual quintessence. From 
the (nuptial) impact benveen the two the spark is struck, the 
Archeus, which is a “corrupter of the body," just as the chem- 
ist” is a “corrupter of metals.” This negative aspect of the scin- 
tilla is remarkable, but it agrees very well with the alchemists 
less optimistic, medico scientific vietv of the world.*” For tliem 
the dark side of the tvorld and of life had not been conqiieref 
and this svas the task they set themselves in tlieir work. In their 
eyes the fire-point, the divine centre in man, was 
gerous. a powerful poison which required very curcful handlmg 
if it rvns wbe changed into the panacea. The process of tnd.v d- 
nation, likewise, has its otvn specific dangers, 
the standpoint of tl.e alchemists m his fine 
nothing in nature that does not conta.n “ 

' In Khunrath the scintilla is the same as tlie elixir, now 
the eliSr is well and truly callrf a shining s^plendour, or perfect 
scintilla of him who alone is the Mighty and Strong^ . I 
the_ true Aqua Permanens, the Worldlul. 

moisture is animated . • • “V® ™ ^ " **« He also 

for the spirit of the Lord « f;/; "“’^.y spaL of 

rrrld/oM^ISUrjie-hghtofnat^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

which is Ihe ''seciet Saluiiac. nnland sa\s "Sal ammoniac is the star ^ 

(Ruland. Lexicon, p. s8i). Elsewhere oiranilous aqua: "That u 

(Latin edn., p. 7»)- ^^^'t^^f'^orJlirSallbs which is found m the Bams 

the best, which is extracted by the ^ ison •• . The ruler of An« 

. . . bltowili. UU^ 

rsri=,‘p;’s5"i) “.7‘”,r"-"'’-i-pb,i,-p.s»r.- 

m Cf. ths 'W! of Ibe ‘P'"' " ”■ .588 in u»el. md d.rf 1605 

to ‘wpTig" ‘"7‘u r™ C8.n.. PP. Slf- 

muMpto inmtooto, ct .he n„»n»n» «. On 

19011. 
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■ “T'Vip Sod 

tilla is associated wtli the doctrine of the Anthropos: j 

of the Great World ... is filled, animated and «npr g" 

. . . with a fiery spark of RuachElohim, the spirit, bream, ! 

or blowing of the triune God, from . . . the Body, ‘ pi • 

Soul of the World, or . . , Sulphur and Salt, Mercury . 
universal fiery spark of the light of nature.” The fiei7 P 
of the World-Soul” were already in the chaos, the pi^^ 

teria, at the beginning of the world-**® Khunrath rises to n 

heights when he exdaims: “And our Catholick Mercu^, Y 
tue of his universal fiery spark of the light of nature, i5 
doubt Proteus, the sea god of the ancient pagan sages, ^vho 
the key to the sea and . . . power over all things: son 
Oceanos andTethys.” *‘® Many centuries lie between Monoun 
and Khunrath. The teachings of Monoimos were compl^*^y 
unknown in the Middle Ages,**® and yet Khunrath hit ^P^ 
very similar thoughts which can hardly be ascribed to tradin® 

3. TTIE ENIGMA OF BOLOGNA 

5* These paradoxes culminate in an allegedly ancient ‘ 

ment,” an epitaph said to have been found in Bologna, - 
as the Aelia-LaeUa-Crispis Inscription. It ^vas appropriated^ Y 
the alchemists, who claimed, in the words of Michael 
that it was set up by an artificer of old to the honour of G 
and in praise of the chymic art.” I will first give the text 0 
this highly remaikable inscription: 

B. M. D_ M- 

Aelia LaeVta Crispis, nee 
mulier, ncc androgyna, ncc 
puella, ncc iuvenU. ncc anus, 
ncc casia, ncc mereirix, nec 
pudica, sed omnia. 

pp. 

'WThcr scintilla on pp. 220L and sSsf- 

umil ih. dicUk ol ih. “'PP”')'"’. ’•■'ow Elcnchos was not di!CO'f_ 

Ct. ^ "> Athot. -nto paaaso altont .M ■' 

• uadi,™ " • <Adn. 1, 5, a) Lvn giv» tW 

“omotial tolnino tor Albert Oeri (pp. s'*!' 


Aella LacUa Crispis, 
man nor woman, nor mongte*' 
nor maid, nor boy, nor crone, 
nor chaste, nor whore, nor sn**** 
ous, but alL 
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Sublata neque fame, nec ferro, 
nec veneno, sed omnibus.— Nec 
coelo, nec aquis, nec terris, sed 
ubique iacet. 

Lucius Agalbo Priscius, nec 
maritus, nec amator, nec ncces* 
sarius, neque moerem, neque 
gaudens, neque flens, banc neque 
molem, nec pyramidem, nec sep- 
ulchruni, sed omnia. 

Scit et nescit, (quid) cui posu- 
erit. 

(Hoc est sepulchrum, inius 
cadaver non habens. 

Hoc est cadaver, sepulchrum 
extra non habens. 

Sed cadaver idem est et scp* 
uldirum sibi.) 


Carried avray neitlier by hun- 
ger, nor by sword, nor by poison, 
but by all.— Neitlier in heaven, 
nor in earth, nor in water, but 
evxryTvhere is her resting place. 

Lucius Agatho Priscius, nei- 
ther husband, nor lover, nor 
kinsman, neither mourning, nor 
rejoicing, nor weeping, (raised 
up) neither mound, nor p>Ta- 
mid, nor tomb, but all. 

He knows and knoi« not 
(what)*-* he raised up to whom. 

(This is a tomb that has no 
body in it. 

This is a body that has no 
tomb round it. 

But body and tomb are the 
same.) 


Let it be said at once: this epitaph is 
joke«‘ but one that for centuries brilliantly . 

tion as a flypaper tor every conceivable P”>J« ‘ ^,3, 

in ihe human mind. Il gnverise ,o = 
psychological "alTair" that lasted for the 

furies and produced a spate of c'flis 

an inglorious end as one of , he spurious 
Imcriptionum Latinaruni, and therca ter p g _ 

The reason why I am digging up peculiar 

twentietli century is that it serves as a Mid- 

fmerrintlhirg 

in See par. 07- c«,n un tn hU Toyogf d-Itahe. dt 

121 This recognitwl very *• P 

D<iXmatU. de Cr^« di the principle* of Udn name*, 

only that whoever composed it did not «ndcn ^ 

lor Aclb and Udia are t.o e„ P "« nicUnebo y 

.umamc* that have no family U to pL the time, let him. m)« 

dreamer choose* to amuse himseJf^y «P^ ~ J andcliraod would not put ojwU 
1 have already »ald that I do not belic^Tjt to oe 
to the bother of investigaUng io riddle. 
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tiom it aromed. There is revealed in them an 
Density to come out tvith the Avildest fantasies and sp 
—a psychic condition sshich is met with today, in a corr 
ingly erudite milieu, only as an isolated pathologiol p e 
non. In such cases one alivays finds that the unconscious is u 
some kind of pressure and is charged sv'ith highly 
tents. Sometimes a differential diagnosis as between tom^ 
and creativity is difficult to make, and it happens again 
again that the tivo are confused. ^ 

3 Such phenomena, Avhether historical or individual, carmot ^ 
explained by causality alone, but must also be considered 
the point of vieis* of ivhat happened afterts'ards. Every * a 
psychic is pregnant iviih the future. The sixteenth and . 
tccnih centuries were a time of transition from a Avorld foun 
on metaphysics to an era of immanentist explanatory prin^p ’ 
the motto no longer being “omne animal a Deo” but 
vivum cxovo.” ^\^lat was then brewing in the unconscious amc 
to fruition in the tremendous development of the natural ^ 
ences, whose youngest sister is empirical psychology. Everything 
that Avas naively presumed to be a knoAvlcdge of transcendental 
and divine things, Avhich human beings can nescr knoAV 3'i 
certainly, and everything that seemed to be irretricA'ably 1^ 
will, the decline of the Middle Ages, rose up again Avith the dis- 
coActy' of the psyclie. This premonition of future discoveries lU 
the psy chic sphere expressed itself in the phantasmagoric spcca- 
laiiom of philosophers Avho. imul then, had appeared to be the 
arcii-pcdlars of sterile verbiage. 

M HoTOer nonsensical and insipid the Aelia-Laelia epitaph 
may look, it becomes significant svhen Ave regard it as a question 
s Inch no less than isvo centuries have asked themselves: "Ttf' 
L'fiil ‘ m understand and can only be expressed m 

unlaUiomable paradoxes? ’ 

Natuially I do not lay this question at the door o£ 


«h"ed''To,llT7“‘ .P'trpetmmd"thu“Vmctimrjoke." U 

dreamt tint* w alclicmy. Nor Avould he ever ha\^ 

rvoultl lead hU become a came calibre, or that •' 

nature ot die “.".'""P^tnrics and successors to question 
mm (umte q-esuon rehich, in the dd- 

Avii onlv tl»c ccnainiies of rcAcalcd truth. He 


‘ ™’>' n “ma imtrumcntalh 


and !m victims, as naive 


and 
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innocent as himself, made their first, involuntary steps as psy- 
chologists. 

5 It seems that the first report of the Aelia-Laelia inscription 
appeared in the treatise of a certain Marius L. Michael Angelus, 
oE Venice, in the year 1548, and as early as 1683 Caesar Mal- 
vasius had collected no less than forty-live •=' attempts at 
interpretation. In alchemical literature, the treatise of the phy- 
sician Nicliolas Barnaud, of Crest (Dauphini), who lived m the 
second half of the sixteenth century, has been preseraed. He 
■rave an alchemical interpretation of the inscription in, it ap- 
pears, r597.>=> To begin rvith, 1 shall keep to his interpreLition 
and that of tlie learned Michael Maicr. 
r Maier maintains that Aelia and Laelia represent t'™ 
rvho are united in a single subject, named Crispis. Barnaud 
calls Aelia '•solar," presumably a derivation ^ 

iaelia he interprets as "lunar." Cnspis (curly-haired), th nks 
Maier, comes from the curly hairs rvhieh 
"verv fine Dowder." Maier obviously lias m mind the tine 

125 The inscription b also mentioned ..menia” 

li„mla(i66.),p. , 53 , Among ihc tommenUton 

l=.4dm rail. Cn,pu Non «.n. .w ci.ri, bnt no. 

Roninc, (nnUior of F^ndor.), Donmod. Tom». 

Michael Maier, . , „ m mentions 4S commemators But there 

121 Ferguson (Bibiioi/irra themiro, , P Q auilior. who arc inttodoced 

are , wo others In M.hasins, Athi.ies" (p rs)- Thus, 

as ■•Aldro.andu. ULsses of Bolo gna „„ lo (S (induding Ma.er)- 

by . 683 . the number ot known , 5 „. He was a tamous doctor 

S,sse.’ildro..ndu., ot Bo.o^, »' th Achdir. Volta, His name 

and philosopher. "Out Athillrs "“I schtrattr. dtin emd.Iorom, p. S33 

i, mentioned as one of the ^he total number of rommrnla.oo 

Unloriuoaiely I have uo acres. .0 bis uearoe 

is. however, larger than <8, ^ Aelia Laeha. Baruaud's "Commrnot.um 

lisCf. Ferguson. ... Barnaud and 11. 

printed in Theatr. chem.. HI. PP 3 
PP-7'3<I- 


printed in Theatr. cnem., a**! rr - j},bis 

S-S".diug .0 Kuuud ,erm^;^.^-jti;brber^^^^^^^^ 
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bisexual, as a third thing it is new and unique, ^either is the 

subject a maid or vitgin, because she svould be intact 
opus, hoivever, the virgin is called a mother although s ^ _ 
remained a virgin. Nor is the subject a boy, because 

mation of the coniunctio contradicts this, nor a crone,' 

it still retains its full strength, nor a svhore,'®' because 
nothing to do with money, nor is it virtuous, because the ' * » 
has cohabited tvith a man. The subject, he says, is a man an 

/-rtniiioral act. and an 


woman, because they have completed the conjugal act, ai 


hermaphrodite because two bodies are united in one. It is a 
because it is not yet old, and a youth because it is in full poss ^ 
sion of its powers. It is an old Avoman because it outlasts all tun 
(i.e., is incorruptible). It is a whore because Beya 
herself to Gabritius before marriage. It is virtuous because 
subsequent marriage gave absolution.'^® 

55 ‘‘But all" is the real explanation of the enigma: all th^^ 
designations refer to qualities of the one thing, and these 
thought of as existing, but they are not entities in themselves* 
The same is true of the "Carried atvay" passage. The substance 
(uroboros) devours itself and thus suffers no hunger; it does not 
die by the sword but "slays itself Avith its own dart,” 

Korpion, which is another synonym for the arcane substance. 

It is not killed by poison because, as Bamaud says, it is a 
iwison," a panacea Avilh Avhich it brings itself to life again.'*® At 
the same time it is killed by all three: by hunger for itself» hy 

*,? P"' ‘4* and “vidua.~ 

' “Jia" (noi chisie) is missing in Maier. 

From Arab, af-baida, 'the White One' 


“Sa3rpi« 


Mjlius, 

one. 


“ST' T’ "•'1 biinS! i>«» »> W' 

P- asG. and Roj. fcWL .4»» -..wr tt two-boiO* 


• twin , I . oun;., II, p. a'ja. tuoi, 

t.c i. tbe b„ilUliTn'j7hir-!!i°'j°“” I* ■''“•'om'al. but tnulUtoiin • 




he is the craft) serpent . . • he 1 
i 

Ub. de err. prof. reH-’ 


the hsiri of ,. '^‘"“nanoofc ... this god 

tec, II). 

qukifm the da(r*'mabTr^'n-"**’ir’ nature, a"'* 

mo)ni iff. m ,,,s r, M«cure oriental” (Bcrthelot. Chirnte a 

• 5 ): “Stand up fr^ ,h‘ j^T**^*®* (Bcrthelot. Alcb. grecs, IV. *»• 

)oa.“ • -The tinnuijn» ^ ^ \ ' medicament of life has entered m 

l^r. triaging it to hie ** meullic water that U poured out oset 
6 K t to hie. Aurora comurgms II. in ,lrf. auri/., I. p. aag- 

MLSU- CENTRAL LIBRARY 
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the sword of Mercurius,^®* and by its oivn poison as snake or 
scorpion. "By all" again points to the arcane substance, as 
Barnaud says: "This is everything, it has ivithin itself everything 
needful for its completion, everytliing can be predicated of it, 
and it of everything," tsr "For the One is the svhole, as the grrat- 
est Chymist saith: because [of the One] everytliing is, and if 
the whole had not the whole [in itself], the whole would not 

be,” “• . 

That the arcanum is neither in heaven, nor on earth nor in 
water is explained by Maier as a reference to the lapis, which is 
found everyivhere," It is found in all the elements and not oidy 
in one of them. Here Barnaud is rather more ™btle for he 
equates heaven with the soul, earth the bo y, 
with the spirit,"* and thus arrives at the idea of the wholeness 
of a living organism. "Our material.” he says, 
in heavem on earth, and in the water, as if wholly in *= = 
and wholly in each part; so that Aose parts, ‘hough o hertvi^ 
divisible, tin no longer be separated from 
are made one; the whole Law and Prophets of alchemy seem 

. “^'C^Sre^luirdie name of him ‘^o ^md .|m 
Lucius Agatho Pibcius, as follows: Lucuu^^^ .g^d-nafured” 
with the most lucid intellect • ^ . .. ^5005” (pristine), 

(Gk. ?!Lne^those upright Phi- 

•Vnior” (of ancient time). 

losophers of old.” Maier fulfilment of the art.” 

the chief requisite necessary ^ Aelia Laeha 

1 "Neither husband nor changed him 

drew him to herself as the 8 " ., jj, coniunctio he 

into her “■■obulous and black nm^-^ 
became her husband, and r husband etc. 

Maier does not tell us to what extent he ivas not ^ 

138 With regard to "the pieraog 

'•Some Observations on the p, 8i4 * t. «rt, the 

187 "Commentarium," rft„ir iss»- ■“ 

138. Cf,Bntl,dot.Afca.(g'a 

P„i. MS No. .587 (!>'«>“'«'• P;?> U .0 ipMl." “ 

13. Ho odd. •■«hW. V .cmsionrf ■» J , J,. 

iplril." supta. n. 57 - _ „Miii.l .nd divine lisM (P- aW ' 

lUEarnaud calk him adorned . ^ meaning "Hniroan. 

l.a Malet does nol lake neeevenW hem^” ■” 
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Bamaud says: "These are the chief causes, namely 

love, and consanguinity, ivhich move a man to raise a c ^ ^ 

the dead in the temple oE memory, and none of these can i 

considered.” Lucius had another purpose in mind: he w 
the art, “tvhich teaches everything, which is of all things 
most precious and is concealed under this enigma, to 
upon the scene,” so that the investigators might "apply J 
selves to the art and true science, which surpasses all c s 
worth." True, he makes an exception of "that holiest m 
gation [agnilionem] of God and Christ, whereon our salva i 
depends,” a proviso we often meet in the texts. 

6* Maier ignores the negative in "neither mourning” etc. ) 
as he did in “neither husband.” “In truth,” he says, "all this ca 
as well be said positively of Lucius and not negatively.” 
other hand Bamaud remarks that it draws a picture of an 
trepid philosopher, smooth and rounded.” "Neither mound 
etc. is again explained positively by Maier: Aelia is 
mound, which endures as something firm and immovable. T 
is a reference to the incorruptibility which the opus sought to 
achieve. He says the pyramid signifies a "flame to eternal rerneni 
brance.” and this was Aelia herself. She was buried beca^® 
Lucius “did everything he had to do in her name.” He takes her 
place, as it were, just as the filius philosophorum takes the pla®® 
of the maternal prima materia, which till then had been the only 
eifective arcane substance. Bamaud declares that though Lucius 
IS a building, it does not fulBl its purpose (since it is a symbol); 
But all he refers to the "Tabula smaragdina,” because the epi; 
pi as a whole points to the "raedicina summa et catholica* 
y He knows and knows not” Maier thinks that Lucius 

Hmlu knew it aftenvards, because he 

Zt -T “"Ptefully forgotten. It is not clear to me what 
Bamaud takes the monument as au 
of which Lucius knew. He explains the 
i«T, ^oantum,” for Lucius probably did not know hoW 

HI. p. aj6. 

a m3n'A.ho' U «unded” is an Horatian figure. nic3n|‘’S 

deaih nor bonds aflrichi s*hol * *1*°”^ o\er himself, v-hom neither poserty n 

in hitaKU u j «ltfiC5 his passions, and scorns ambition, w 

Horace. S.t.Ver, ZpistUs. 

6 * 
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much the stone weighed. Neither, of course, did he know for 
what future discoverer he had made the inscription. Bamauds 
explanation of "quid" is decidedly feeble. It would be more to 
the point to remember that the lapis is a fabulous entity of 
cosmic dimensions which surpasses human understanding. Con- 
sideration for the prestige of the alchemist may have prevented 
him from indulging this suggestive thought, for us an alchem.s 
he could not very well admit that the artifex lumself did ™t 

em psychologist he might have realued, with a litt e cllort, that 
man^ totality, the self, is by definition beyond the bounds of 

^ etc. we reach the first /losilitie state- 

menr/torring the names) of the inscription. Maier's opinion is 
"Z Z has Lthing to d'o with the tomb, wh.d. ™ ™ ^ 

hut that Aelia hetsell is meant, f Homh or 
converting into herself the t^"id „t Lofs 

receptacle that has no „nd a body with- 

wife, who was her own tomb witho . y. j ^,„ion 

out a tomb." - He is evidemly ° ‘““II ,„ve did 

of the "Arisleus Vision, which , I ^ ,..i,olly into her 

Bep embrace Gabriens that “ 'CrS >" Wp- 

own nature and his linlhs were tom into 

'^tor-' ™s1s“" dismemberment which is 
.1, ™ nr a. 1. h nir .uai o. conroov. and aa.o^oaa. prarrvra. 


lioSjmb. aur. tnensae, p. «73-* emoincaJ model for ihu U ihc amalgam- 

1.7 nor. f Ini , d rl aiir./ ,11. P' -Thr .l.olr .ait hr. i" Hrr »'"• 

IraUon ol jold »llh mrroirj. llm« Hi' 

lion- (1 o , ot run and moon in motcnnl- P , mnnrilr.n; 


op™, p. Kw’lio sa). ihoro a.«a a "!rt'-m='neirf King" rt!"* 

of Iho rpirii] and all .hr ”« dnmroibrnnrnt Tim. Oljm- 

to Osirii, veil known lo ihc „ the -ifra.inieil lornb 


pioS^.“' "nerrhZ. 11, iv. ^t) 

* . .. t-.-u all his limto ' R„f y aml"lia> l>oun<l t< 




Diodorus. I. 

nanilotmlng” Mrrrurin.). In Urbjo ^ 
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well known in alchemy.*'’ The atoms are or 

Sparks” shining in the terra foetida.'^ They arc also ca 

“fishes’ eyes." ^ 

The explanation o£ Aelia hcrselE as the "tomb 
urally appeal to an alchemist, as this motif plays a 

role in the liteiature. He called his vessel a "tomb,’ a 

the Rosarium, a “red tumulus of rock," The Turba says 
tomb must be dug for the dragon and the svoman.'*'® Intetm 
is identical svith the nigrcdo.*" A Greek treatise descnbes 
alchemical process as the "eight graves." Alexander foun 
“tomb of Hermes” when he discovered the semct of the , 
The “king” is buried in Satum,*^^ an analogy of the bun 
Osiris.*-* “While the nigredo of the burial endures, the rvotn^i 
rules,” referring to the eclipse of the sun or the conjunction 

with the ne^^? moon. — 

is »aid to be “a corpse, cr a god. or the unfruitful one." • He must be freed 
hU grasc or prison, CL the daily rile of the ling lo cutUng out the 
vialia’s eye in oiemory of the eye of Hotus, xhich conuined the soul of 
(Campbell, The Miracutotts Birth of King Amon-Hotep JU, p. 0 ^.) On 
day of Phamenotb (beginning of spring) Osiris enters the new moon. This 
eonjunoion with Isis (Plutarch, p. 8j). “And as at the beginning the sun i* 
in the moon, so. hidden at the end. it is exuacted from the moon." • Ventura. V 
taiione confic, lapidis." Theetr. ehem^ II. p. t-fi. 
in Cf. ‘Tramtoniuiion S)TOboUsm in the Mass." pp, aa^L, 864, 271L 
iMTbe bad smell is the “stench of the grascs." “roi iu [the dead body’s] smcD a 
nril. and Lie the stench of the graves." • Maier, Sjmb. our. memae, and Morien“»' 
De tiammut meullica." Art. auri^ U. p. 35. 'The stench of the underworld ^ 
an idea dates bad 10 andem Egypt. CL the “Bool of Gates," died by 
im'SI Ow'frt of Upper Egypt, p. Ixvi. 

in 7 ^ ^ 7 ^"° “ « begin, to shine life Les* eyes." * Morientu 

inArt.can/.,!!, p, jj. ^ 

” *“ sphctical tomb." • fTiaa. Aristot.." 

w - T- '• P- ■*» T 

'=’^'Snb"irvhUho‘!?£l'^T. “• P- ...... 

w^gwbuned btaUed . , . Saturn"* pVaite. Werrt- 
o! Outu lrjrUd.-'T'“*’ ** V their shrines they have the 

Aire, Atrnu, p. *jj (Waite, I. p, aOy),* CL "Ludus puerorum* 
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' Thus, concludes Maier, tomb and body are the same. 
Barnaud says: 

Bury, they say, each thing in the grave of the other. For when 
Sulphur, Sal and Aqua, or Sol, Luna and Mermrius, are tn om 
material, they must be extracted, conjoined, buried and mortified, 
and turned into ashes. Thus it comes to pass that the nes of the 
birds becomes their grave, and conversely, the birds absorb the nest 
and unite themselves firmly with it. This comes to pass, I say, that 
soul, spirit and body, man and woman active and ° = 

and the same subject, when placed in the vessel, '■“ted wuh their 
own fire and sustained by the outward magistery of the art, may m 
due time escape [to freedom].*** 

SBSSSSss 

the militant Christian attitude. 


le militant Christian attitiiae. .m’trmatic inscription 

The interpretation here gtven^^^^^^^^^ 


should he taken for what it is: a jJou^Use’^^^^ 

Art. .iiri/.. It, P. .«»• “Tu 

test, the dark woman pKvai ' . 0,_£_ ^ 

160 -Commcniarjum, " Theatr che . ' that the alchemUw, m * 

161 C£. Psychology and Alehetny, • y,ought ot the most significant Ih g 

attempts to solve the Enigma, a understandable at a 

they l^ew. namely the secret of their art. ^ cf. Lonchius, Arnig 


enigmas even *•>* h^nnaphrod.ie; 


••When rav pregnant mother bore me. ^^,fjga,t,usAegyP>iaeus(U.<it.^-P‘*^ ) 

Uou -mc “.nuiwpnuul- t enitaph which has 
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uineness o£ the monument and its origin. None ^ 

authors so far mentioned actually saw the inscrip i 


time of Malvasius, in 1683, there -were :?rMilan. 


original transcripts of it, one in Bologna, the oUier in ^ 

The one in Bologna ends with the words “cui posueri • ^ 

other, in Milan, adds “Hoc est sepulcrum etc., 

unelucidated 

the head 
was de- 


est sepuicTuiu .when 

“quid” to the “Scit et nesdt” of the Bologna 


at the head of the Milan version there is an 
“A.M.P.P.D.” in place of the "D.M.” (Diis Manibus) at 
of the other. Malvasius states that the monument 


stroyed,^^ but he cites eyewitnesses rvho claimed W 


have seen 


of 


the inscription and copied it, in particular Joannes 


Bruges, who in January 1567 wrote a letter to Richardus 
(Richard White of Basingstolte) saying that he had rea 
epitaph with his ots'n eyes” in the villa of Marcus •• 

la Volu, "at the first milestone outside the Porta 
Bologna. It w'as, as the eyewitness and commentator Jo^ ^ 
Casparius Gevartius reports, let into the wall joining the vi 
to the church. A fetv of the chiselled letters tvere “w'om ^ 
lime and corroded by a Vdnd of rust,” which, he says, testinc 
to its antiquity.^** MaUasius endeavoured to prove its genuin 
ness with the help of numerous other Roman epitaphs,'® 
adsanced the following theory: 


The inscnpiion speaks of a daughter who is to be bom to 
and who is destined for Agaiho as a bride; but she is neither daupj" 


nor bride, because, though conceived, she is not bom, and not bom, 
because she miscarried. Therefore Agaiho. long chosen as the hw> 
band. diMppoinied m such great hope and betrayed by fate. nghUy 
mo^ himself, or pretends 10 mock himself, with this enigmauc 
inscription.'** 


"’^y «> ‘he author o£ the 


compares him, as being a “pre-eminent 


wor- 


'‘“‘e *.nE.d into . rock, olhets to J" 
inirr. Pan irntiiption U dted to 




C»rp.] 


under the spurioui ones. [These asterisk 


'«« P . 40* 

CG 
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shipper of the exceedingly auspicious number Three," to 
Hermes Trismegistus, and calls him "Thrice-Greatest," an allu- 
sion to the concluding sentence oE the “Tabula smaragdina. t"® 
He does this because the inscription is divided into three 
parts,"" to which he devotes a long dissertation. Here he gets 
into difficulties with the four elements and the four qualities, 
and, like all the alchemists, liounden about in his attempts to 
interpret the axiom of Maiia.”> HU idea of a miscarriage like- 
wise comes within tlie sphere of alchemy (not to mention 
Gnosticism)."" for we read in the "Tractatus "H'' ° , Lf.,, 
•This serpent is impetuous, seeking tlie issue [dcat ] for ^ 
birth, wishing to lose the foetus and desiring a 
This refers, of course, to the Mercurial serpent or P"™ ™ 
teria, which, the treatise 

through the transformation process and to force th g 

of the mima mundi hidden commentators 

Of the numerous interpretations made by j^cuing 

I svould like to mention one which seems to ^ J 

from oblivion. This is tlie view ‘^Vw-a " real 

Malvasius (see n. 127), namely " woman " or perhaps an 
person, but that Aelia rw a fie i J, 5 'ipit," who in the 

" trenius” in female form or S ormrrfinff 


"Ivirgenius" in female form or m according 

“o'ro*l7w:ilsTthe''ear* a:d , ms •■enclosed and affixed 

..S-Avipfa.ii..nil . . ■ “ w.!”.. taviae ihrre psm oI 

169 -nicrefoTe 1 am called Heme* 6 

philosophy of the whole world 

ITO “Cod prefer* odd mimbcTS 

in Cf. Psychology and Alchemy, pp- »5- 5 ' Fenarium. XX\1, 5 

172 Cf. the rhibionUcs, Straliours. et w Reilienstcln and Schajder. 

Holl, I, p. rSi). TPr P Si"- F"' “"'l™'' 

Sled.™ urn .al«™ L ” “uoH"h “”1”''”“ - I tl' 

Ihe so-allcd Ihiid loniaip "I ^Ll-bri" Ircmrlf) »" ' 

The .omhip (.Mr,,) W1 trW 1" ^ 


the so-called uuavaav ".inlierMl SeC(|-DC»i VTUevri-.- 

The .omhip (.Mr,i) UH “■ ^ ‘ 

behind in fornMne hte .a rarfy bmh g ^ .-uu cl .11, 

(Hlppclyiai. Bou'i", ™. 7) 


oenuiu m 

7.T,dp.T,) (Hlppclyiai. 


Eleneitos, vs», // 

rz;;hSc.7 ■hom. >.= “ 

173 This treatise dense* from the ol^tm 
ncction svfth Arabic tradition i* uncerum. 

174 Theatr. chem., V. p. 83i. the ,iu l.ke a 

I75*«n,e subtlety of -Thi. Serpent * 

restored itself in the ,rt>m iu misery.- * 

black Toad, and . . • beg* “> be freeo ^ 
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in a Junonian oak"; a "sylvan sprite, nymph, or 'seek 

when the oak was cut down and burnt, ?? 4 in this 

another dwelling-place and so was found, “5 “ -ipA and 

sarcophagus." Thus it was that she “praised, desCTi . 
commemorated by the loved and loving Agatho. nninta» 

fo According to this interpretation, Aelia is Agatno 
projected into a "Junonian oak.” The oak is the tree o J ^ 
but it is also sacred to Juno.*'*’ In a metaphorical sense, ^ 
feminine carrier of the anima projection, it is Jupiter s sp 
and Agatho’s beloved. Mythologically, nymphs, dryads, 
nature- and tree*numina, but psychologically they are 
projections,”® so far as masculine statements are conce 
V This interpretation can be found in the Dendrologta o 
of the above-mentioned friends, Ulysses Aldrovandus: 

I maintain that Aelia Laelia Crispis was one of the 
. . . who was tied to an oak in the neighbourhood of the ^ 
Bologna, or shut up inside it. She appeared to him both ui . 
tenderest and in the harshest form, and while for some tsvo tbousa 
yean she had made a show of inconstant looks like a Proteus, s 
bedevilled Ae love of Lucius Agatho Priscius, then a duren 
Bologna, with anxious cares and sorrows, which assuredly were co 
jured up from chaos, or from what Plato calls Agalhonian con- 
fusion,”* 

One can hardly imagine a better description of the feniini”^ 
archetype that typifies a man’s unconscious than the figure o 
this most hazardous beloved" (iTJcertissima amasia), who put 
su^ him like a teasing sprite amid the stillness of the "grov^ 
and spnngs." It is clear from the text of the inscription tha^ ^ 
gives no ground for interpreting Aelia as a wood nymph. Aldro- 
vandus tells us, however, that the Porta Mascharella in Bologn^' 
inscription was alleged to have been found, 

ailed Junoma m Roman times, from which he concludes that 

Juno was obviously the spiritus lock In support of his hypothesis 

pp- *581. ' RorMoac." 9,. Morelia (ed. Babb.u)- 1^' 

“Paracelsus as a Spiritual Pbenoffle- 
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that Aelia ■was a dryad, the learned humanist cites a Roman epi- 
taph that was found in this region: 

CLODIA PLAVTILLA 
SIBl ET 

QVERCONIO AGATHONI 
MARITO OPTIMO 

This epitaph does in fact occur in the Corpus Inscrtptionum 
Latinarum,^^^ but there the operative words are: 

Q. VERCONIO AGATHONI 

So Quintus Verconius must suffer his name to be changed to 
Querconius to suit the author. . 

^ Aldrovandus explains the puzzling hoc 
saying that the oak supplied the necessary budding 

gre.t oak, ■•ropr«onting." he «,s, wo W of Uje^demen^^ 
planted at it were in a heaven y gid 

are spread out like two flowers. sun-and-moon tree of 

mem. “= Dena™l«£'“, I, p. mS Sperlmg .nJ Si”™)- 

..J Ceneeming »l.i>e end eed «e C”"^ S-geTimh md and » 

"Aa the Illy among Ihom. 1®”® ' J„ca and now wiih mercy.- In ra- 
the community of Iwael u vmt ^ laojmmc. and white with the ma 

trast to alchemy, red ia co.ordmated with Ute 

euline. aide of the SeSroth . 555 pValte. II. p. rto)- 

... Cl. the dove, in the -grove of Duoa. « „e »«.. 

The dove vymbol may be j^ve. Stary “ ‘"'“’"a. 

consider the maternal sign n^mimcala fi.mM 

myrh-ea. (Godefr.dm. Hom.I.ae ^mra» » g" yamm. 

tordte, tie -hidden mother- Z\ W”™'”" 

dfocyfhol IVem Terla-n™'- P Jf) ^,.6 edo, IV. pp- S9»')-^ 

Phim C-Who 1. the Heir of D™™ ..^,,,1 .ge Fadter-t on h» “ 

deverlli. the vU.on - on it ^ 

bore a tree of life with red and wliiie w 
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s the 


Tree in the Western L.nnd.«^ Reusner's her 

tree as a torch-bcaring woman, ns top S 


tree as a torch-bearing woman, its tup feminine 

crotmed head.'" Here the tree is personihcd by ns 


numen. , . as 'VC 

74 Aldrovandus’s intcrprctalton is essentially alciicnu . 
can see from the treatise of Bernardus Trcvisaniis ( ' 

March and Trevis, MoG-go).'" He tells ,, stone 

adept -who finds a clear spring set about tvith the „n(jcd 
and “secured to the trunk of an oak-tree," the whole surr 
by a wall. This is the King's bath in wliich he seeks 
old man, Hermes the mystagoguc, explains how the t 5 
this bath built; he placed in it an old oak, "cloven | 
midst.” The fountain was surrounded by a thick 
“first it was enclosed in hard, bright stone, then in a ' 
oak.”"® 

75 The point of the parable, evidently, is to bring the o^i ' * 
connection with the bath. Usually lliis is the nuptial ba 
the royal pair. But here the Queen b missing, for it is 
King who is renewed. This unusual version of tlie motu 5 ^ 
gesu that the oak, as the feminine numen, has taken the p ^ 
of the Queen. If this assumption is correct, it is particularly & 
nificant that the oak is first said to be "cloven" and later to 
hollow.” Now it seems to be the upright trunk or ‘ sioc 
the fountain, ”2 now a living tree casting a shadow', now 
trough of the fountain. This ambiguity refers to the ^ 
^pects of the tree: as the “stock," the oak is the source of t 
fountain, so to speak; as the trough it is the vessel, and a* 


ot- ilm Clmuktasab. ed. by Hol«i)-ard. P* '5' 
«e Psycholoey ‘^nd A Ichemy, f.g. *3.. a. Sapicnlia Dei « U.e tree of life in A 
tomuTgens 1,^1. 

n. I. pp- 77 SII. 

oUh"'u^''' “ which U protected bom 

'.2 r-Bmnnmsw “ sitting in the sweat-bath. , 

nttal pam t?"' hese b o£ a type commonly foo”-? 

SSt?! IT- "■* > "•«-od "V hcomists of an op"S" 

hoilowed out of a ttre tru’nk'.^TiI.I'i* "'““'Tlpe projects over a long K” 
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protecting tree it is the mother.™ From ancient times the tree 
was man's birthplace; it is therefore a source of life. The 
alchemists called both Ibe vessel and the bath the womb. 
The cloven or hollow trunk hears out this interpretation.™ The 
King's batli is itself a matrix, the tree serving as an attribute of 
the latter. Often, as in the Ripley Scroll,™ the tree stands 
in the nnptial bath, either as a pillar or directly as a tree m 
whose branches the numen appeals in the shape of a meimaul 
(= anima) svith a snake's tail.™ The analogy with the Tree of 


l»3The t«t is ambiguous oa Ihh poinl: -PoHi luuum ulium foul. Rox c^l 
amicus ct ton. ipsU Qui ait. minim in modom s.c.ss.m amanc '«"■ 
allrihit Ct non Ron lon.mi mm Rtgi nrfnl moW P' 
whc.ho. Urn King was friendly to rho fonnl. and ihc toun. In h.m_ And ho ^i 
they aro wonderfully fond of each odior. The fonn. aurael. lie Fmg. k' 

Kin^ Ih. founl: /or i. i. l.»o o rno.lir, 1. llio king There » a -'h ™ 
in Cyril of Jerumlem, C.lrrlirKS Afyslogogiree, Ih I (Opr^rf- ? 
jSi): "And that saving water is made both a tomb and a mother to ,ou, 

maO^fd MHe.n.rfL.£vH^ 

■he Is inrlimeln, p. . 5 ) The tonnanl attribute ol 

“covered in a >eil/ O' ^ 5 jHary ms bom under a 

Ishtar is (he palm. According lo the , ij pelw Ma>» g»'e birth to 
palm-tree, jml^as Leto give bu.h under » ,^be bom ol 
the Buddha with the assistance * ** ^ putlher maierial in my “The 

oaks (Paul)-Wissow-3, ^ 

■Arbor philowphica.' ” ^ Preface In the Benedictlo 

This is also the liturgical name ^Jrrl^^cratlon of man." etc Cf. “Con- 
Tontls; ".May be tonda.e ,he root ol "be go^ i; 

til. coniugii.’'^rr chemica, p. »!• T _ liVeness of the natural vessel 
-The spagyle vessel n to be rtmstmned ,n ^ 1. the 

(Dorn, -Phisita Trismeg.." Theetr. rhen. , I. |n «•)• f 

uterus. (.Aurora cowiirgew II, m )et imitates the natural 

... "The place ol ges.a.lon P' ’ 

place, since it IS concave and closed, t 

197 CL Psychology ondAlchetnj. *5^ pear 

There is a widespread idea "^heus. etc). Cf John Ch^«^. 

instance the rumen of the hero, ^ ^ «,!. >55)- ’ 

i/omi/m XXr/ fofms XXr) is to bcbc'cr. For 

the mother is to the unborn child ^ 

is moulded and formed. Of old It entered the streams of the J 

things with a living «ml. But since ihe^^ « 
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' The Dodonian oak was thc 


Knowledge is obvious."” Ptess.=“ 

an oracle, the anima here playing the role of . .5 fairy- 

snake-like Merciirius appears as a tree numcn in 
tale of “The Spirit in the Bottle.” ,i,j 

16 The tree has a remarkable relation to the old 
Turba: 


Take that white tree and build around it a round dark 


cred with dew, and place in it*®* a man oE great “ "-o that 
years old, and close the house upon them and make *t *a » 
no wind or dust can get in. Then leave them for one hun 
eighty days in their house. 1 say that that old man ceases n . g^i 
oE the fruits of that tree until the completion of that num e 
and that old man becomes a youth. O what wondrous , gnd 

have changed the soul of that old man into a youthful bo >» 
the father is become the son.*®^ 


: text 


77 In this context we may perhaps cite a rather obscure 
from Senior: 

n, and 1»5 


Likewise Marches said, It is time for this child to be born, 


related the follotving parable; Wc shall build him a house^ 


stfhich 


iwnaW® 


the water bcarcth no longer aceping thing* with living wuU, but rcaw 
Mull bearing the Holy Spirit." • , 

t»» According to Itegemoniuj <.<cro Archehi. p. )8). ]wu* was the (in’ 

Indeed tlie Tree of Knowledge, in Manichaean tradition: "The tree* which a 


paradiic^ are the lusts and other tempution* that corrupt the ihoughU o ^ 
But that tree in paradise whereby good is known is Jesus, and the knowledB ^ ^ 


•• I vujt IS Known » jesus, anu ^ji”' 

«ho receives this discerns good Irom 


llCTe the Tice ol Knowledge is regarded as a icmcdy £or concupiscence, 
™ ‘‘"""Sulihed Irom ihc other (corrupting) trees. 

CM Cl. Ptycholog, md d lehemy, f.gs. 8 and ig. 

M"'“rtus" (SwUs edn, pp. ygd.). 

CM Imponc e could refer ,o ihe tree, a. -Impoucre" also uteau. to "put 


*'>‘De chemia, p.<;8.* 


Marcus Gmeeus, author ol the ro-called 


dSi™!' ? UPI^Utnu, i;ul.leir„;B 'uud durhrdluue 

^Chrmte I, pp, The fact that he I. mentioned h, Cenlor. whose AtaK ‘ 


"Book c 


that he is mentioned by Senior, whose ^ 


Met before the";'o;h ™';. fo ^mhelot 

.limt «... _r C»VOt. 


T,?,'".''*.'.- "" ‘'tcre is a dialogue betw'een Ma'iqOsh.'ving of Egypt' 
AIL -r*., Alchemy 


SafaniJ. king of Said, Cf. M T AU 7a' tk”" 

m:';:."™!;'?.,"';”'' ‘’t r-)-' .hc^currur'hy H. E. Stapletut; an- 

ttfiyrp. 175). ' ' 'VtiUngs, and Place in Alchcroi*^^ 


t Arabic Treatises on 

. .. TO C.earat^tOO 
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is called the grave of Sihoka. He [or Mariyah] said, There is an 
earth 20 ^ near us, which is called ‘tonnos/ where there are serpents 
[or witclies]2«» that eat the darkness^® out of the burning stones, 
and on these stones they drink the blood of black goats.**^ While 
they remain in the darkness, they conceive in the baths 2 *- and give 
birth 213 in the air, and they stride on the sea, 2“ and they inhabit 
vaults and sepulchres, and the serpent fighu with the male, and the 
male continues forty nights in the grave, and forty nights in the 
little house.2i® 

The Latin translation "serpent’' for "witch" is connected 
with the widespread primitive idea that the spirits of the dead 
are snakes. This fits in with the offering of goat’s blood, since 
the sacrifice of black animals to the cluhonic numina was quite 
customary. In the Arabic text the "witches” refer to the female 
demons of the desert, the jinn. The grave-haunting numen js 
likewise a widespread idea that has lingered on into Christian 

»0St,pl«on .nd Hu..ln (p. .77. »■ >«) “ “ h to 

been omitted." 

80 T Or 'region*? 

rejects ''reptile." 

210 In ihe Arabic text, “liver," MCTifice. Cf. "the blood o! a 

211 ThU makes one think of an altar fire and a g v pibechio* 

most fine buck goaf {-furore ' '„nytn for the divine vfaier. 

(Berthclot.AWi.gr«^'J“'*-"''»>®*“*‘’!^“ in\he Nekya. «hen Od>TVcus 
Here the blood is used to feed the . . , he dark 

saoifices black sheep, and, for ^ who had gone below came swarm- 

blood poured in. And now the souls of ihc dead who naa go 

Ing up from Erebus’* in ibc liquid medium, 

212 This may refer to the "dissolved^ state mm h 
2t8 Reading "panunf for "pcreuni." 

21* In the lorn. oI The -AquHln" upi™*-"*" 

2.5 This shows .races ol Chnsnan wfl • w,idcin«s I®* '“HI 

hmr,., p. . 17 ) ra)" »" ,„,rf miracles to toil 

md te.y nights, as also he prearted and «o.«« 

earth, and lay to to.y hours in the ,l,h his dueiples sod sho*^ 

Ihe dead and his ascension into „I .he length ol ihc opus- 

htoselt ali.e to then.. fen., is > embsln.ng. Forty toto .- he 

corilng .0 Genesis 50 : J, to.y day 
a magie mnlUple ol tor, ro (.he d<n«.») X <• 
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legend. I have even met it i" the dream o£ “ of 


theological student, and I give this dream aga be 

my readers who are familiar with the language of 
able to see the full scope of the problem we are 
79 The dreamer was standing in the presence oj 
old mon dressed entirely in black. He knew it 
magician. This personage had just addressed him at 
length, but the dreamer could no longer ^gjieed 

ahoiit.Herecalled only the clo5ingwords:“And for * 

the help of the black magician." At that momen 


opened and in came another old man exactly 


except that he was dressed in while. He 


seid to the white mff- 


'T need your advice" but threw a sidelongt ^tie. 


:stionmS 


tered: 


glance at the dreamer, whereupon the white magician 
"You can speak freely, he is an innocent." The white-cla 
magician then related his story. He had come from a distan 
where something extraordinary had happened. The . g. 


was ruled by an old king who felt his death near and 


fore sought out a worthy tomb for himself. There were i 
land a great number of tombs from ancient times, and th^ 
had chosen the finest for himself. According to legend, * 
the tomb of a virgin who had died long ago. The king cause 
to be opened, in order to get it ready for use. But when 
bones were exposed to the light of day they suddenly 
life and changed into o black horse, which galloped away jnl^ 
desert. The black magician had beard this story and 
afcly set forth in pursuit of the horse. After a journey of mo 7 
days through the desert he reached the grasslands on the o 
side. There he met the horse grazing, and there also he , 
upon the find on account of which he now needed the advice I 
the white magician. For be had found the lost keys of ’ 


and he did uot know what to do with them. Here the 
ended. 


™ obviously haunted by the spirit of the vi^’ 
Like the nymph^> 

1 laUasius, she w-as forced to leave her old dwelling-place. «« 

>" -SiS' 
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chthonic and sombre nature is showm by her transformation into 
a black horse, a kind of demon of the desert. ^Ve have here the 
ividespread conception of the anima as horsewoman and night- 
mare, a real “ungodly spirit,’* and at the same lime the well- 
known fairytale motif of the aging king whose vitality is 
end. As a sons-entendu a magical, life-renewing marriage with 
the nymph seems to be planned (somewhat in the manner of the 
immortal Merlin’s marriage with his fairy), for in paradise, the 
garden of love ivith the apple-tree, all opposites are united. As 
Isaiah says: 


He will make her wilderness like Eden, and her desert like the 

dtn .vi.h d.e tab, .nd .he .eoperd .ho.. 
He down with the hid; and the calt and die young iion and the 
ktling togeUter; and a iittle ciiiid shall lead them. A"‘> 
die bear shall teed; their young ona shall lie | 

the cockatrice’s den [it :<3f.]. ^ 

There white and black a^hride 

a bridegroom The'two antithetical 

adometh herselt with her jewels ( - ) union, and 

magicians are obviously making mady •'« 
svhat this must mean for a young “"„„Xed by 

only as tliat colossal problem w ose Tbercforc 

the more speculative alchemtsu; to be .her duel task. 

the Senior text continues: 

He [the male] will be ^“']fc°m”'rblc"’ into die 

slialt rejoice, and he shall ms. his seed upon 


slTCt. .Stapleton and Unsatn. p. »7** 

2l8Thc lo>e bird* of Astarte. w> tailed Satumia (or I-un^. F**. 

219 Here marble la ihc female „atWe h ib* 

Rc>a. etc.) which dissohes the ^^hangea m forme noire « derint 

vhitcnimr” • (M>lius. Phtl. re/, p. *Sl) ‘ . .^Ts *«*. DM. de fArvnal. 

:orel.b ‘e blsnc « le •»« «”' -X'” J « -'o^l»n. - 

Paris). For the meridional p«itlon (, also a name for 

of Zosimos*’ (Swiss edn . pp. i6o. «<4)- f,„„^ p 770) This Sen 

to itself." ie. Mercurms duplc^ (Ph‘ -^od let them cast therr 

pawsge h taX unt,», -- " “fjX 
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image [or spirit that dwelU in the marble], “<1 ^to 

' gather tt up. 


fiyingt Avill upon i 

the tops oE the mountains, -whither none can c 

become whUe.==« and multiply Likewise no man ha 

this, unless he himselE hath conceived it in his head- 
1 This text describes the resurrection after death, 
are not deceived, it takes the form oE a coniunctio, a c 
together o£ the tvhite (dove) and the blach (raven), ^ c^nce, 
being the spirit that dtvells in the tombstone (see n. ^'9^' v 
as often happens, theriomorphic symbols (snakes and dov 
used for the male and female elements, this points to the ^ 
of unconscious factors.^^^ The ravens that ^ther up 
/or the product of the union?l and then flv with it to the top — 

” 5 tb' 


nigredo'' * The Coiuilium seems to point to what was known in 


alchemy as tJ 


"statua.* The otlgin o£ this idea is to be found in the ticausc u* 

(Benheloi, IV, xx. where the soul, after the dark shadow has jjeai 

from the body, aI^aVens the now shining body from Hades, that it may 


it me wu}, AWAkciia now snining Douy irum xiaucs, ^ 

grave, since it b clothed in spirituality and divinity. (For the exac* t 
le Statue." infra, par. 555) In , 4 urord eomurgem 11 {Art, ourif,, I» P' . 


the 

“The Statue," infra, par. 555) In , 4 urord eomurgens 11 (Art, uw..;-, - • 
mater Alehimia is likewise a statue, but one consbling of different m® 
too, do the seien statu« in Raymond Lully (Norton’s "Ordinall,” Theatr. < ^ 

Brit., ch. 1. p. ai). In M)Uui {Phil, ref., p. ig) it is said: “It is a great 
ccatc souU. and to mould the Ufelcss body into a living statue.” • According 
the teaching of the Mandaeans (Bousset, Hauplprobleme der Gnosis, p- Sf) 
of the Naassena (Hippolyius. EUnebos, V, 7; Legge, ‘ ‘ 




“corporeal" or "lifeless" statue. Similarly in Hegemonius {Acta Archelau ^ 
the "perfect man" was a “pillar of light," referred to also in Act. Arch., XHI- , 


• - leicirea to also m /set. 

then sliall these things be, w hen the sUtuc shall come.” • ^Vc must bear these i 
in mind in reading Lullv ICadiriU,., ,1, ... _ oov. , extract oil {= i 


1 m reading Lully (CodidHus, ch. 49. p. gg); "Always ... 

from the heart of the sutucs; for the soul in parable is fire, and a hidden fir • 
^lor (De cUcmla. p. 63) say,; "Wc warm its water, which is extracted fro® 


beam ol ,U,U„ *' 

iramte tVi« ,....1. . . ' '' 5- ... .t 


or'.v,' *“ th«r dwelling is in them.” • Cf. the 

^»te Cn».., p. U). Tte .uwc „r pilte ba :ba.ltio mib^ 


. - •*, p. Is). The Statue or pillar has affinities 

ure oI light and Itre ol bte, j, ,^1 u »ith the woild', ,xii. Cl. the pbisT «. 


to Adonai Sabaoth in Book II 


. — -w. me scoria s axis. v-i. uic p***— Pihcr 

II of the Sibylline Oracles ^cd. Gcffcken, p. 39)* 


“ “Z polo human htads. u-,Tt copuUimgr About 

■ " ■ ..A. „ btach fi'W 


> IhicA ax an c .... 
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the mountains represent the helpful spirits or familiars ivho 
complete the work when the skill of the artifex has failed him. 
They are not, as in Faxist, beautiful angels but dark messengers 
of heaven, who at this point themselves become white.*” Even in 
Fmut the angels are not entirely innocent of the arts of seduc- 
tion,*** and the angels' inability to sin is, as we know, to be 
taken so relatively that ivomen have to keep tlicir heads covered 
in church on account of the moral frailty of these winged mes- 
sengers, which has more than once proved disastrous m anaent 

times (e.ff.. Genesis 6:8). , u r 

■ Similar motifs occur in modem dreams, and can be found 
in persons rvho have never been remotely concerned tmh al- 
chemy. For instance, a patient had the follotvtng dr am d/a 

the blaze and mar joyfully burnt m a 

frac«r.-» A. the ^''“f/Senmidable in view of 

numinous quality, , , phoenix, of tramfonna- 

its meaning: i' „ oFthe in«> 

tion and rebirth (the '”“''’^.,, „i.,ijon") S described in 
albedo, of unconsciousness into illuroina ion ) as 
the verses from the Rosarium p/ii/orop/iortim. 

Two eagles fly up with fealhen aDame, 

After tills disr^“7f";fX'^?“rsvhos^”^^^ 
us turn back to the motif of the rax tir^ 
started by the commentaton on m E ET^ j|d,™ical ircatiie. 
We come across ‘‘if as, There he sajs: • Eeam, 

the "Introitus apertus of Thrimem 

SMBirdf Hying up »nd dowo ,hcy .icmd I* " 

capiulum (hdmrt). wbidi »«* 

S: l';"h'’ax m. ^ S^- 
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then, -ivho are the companions 
that devoured them; and what the hollow oak to 


ot Cadmus: who is the s^ent 


which Cadmus 


, the m>th 


spitted the serpent. , . , jj,e myu 

, In order to clarity this passage, Imust^ hack 

ot Cadmus, a kinsman ot the Pelasgian Hermes I yp 
The hero set out to find his lost sister Europa, w 

u: c.„ tiimselt tHtO 3 UUl*. 


carried array rvith him after turning himselt into a 
mus, horvever, received the divine command to ^ 
search, and instead to follow a cow, rvi* moon ° 

both her sides, until she lay down, and there “ the 

ot Thebes. At the same time he rvas promised 
daughter of Ares and Aphrodite as a rvite. When tn 
lain down, he wanted to sacrifice her, and he sent tn 


ions to fetch -water. They found it in a grove dra^^o*^ 

^vhich vras guarded by a dragon, the son of Ares. T- ^ ° 

hilled most of the companions, and Cadmus, enraged, 
and sowed the dragon’s teeth. Immediately armed men p ® 


rnincuiaiciy aauaw— — - 

Up, who fell to fighting among themselves until only 
mained. Cadmus tN-as then given Harmonia to wife. „ of 


of the snahe (dragon) to the oah seems to be an 
Philaleiha's. It represents the banishment of the 


i'liiiuickiia a. ii represents uic uanisiimciik w*- ^ “’men* 

daemon into the oak,^ a point made not only by the com 
tary on the Aelia inscription in Malvasius but by the fairy 
of “The Spirit in the Bottle.” 

8G Tlie psychological meaning of the myth is clear: Cadnnrs 
lost his sister-anima because she has flown with the 


deity into the realm of the suprahuman and the subhuman^ 


unconscious. At the divine command he is not to regress to 
incest situation, and for this reason he is promised a svife. 
sistCT-anima, acting as a psychopomp in the shape of a coW f 
correspond with the bull of Zeus), leads him to his destiny f 
dragon-slayer, for the transition from the brother-sister rela^® 
ship to an exopmous one is not so simple. But when he . 

m this, he wins "Harmonia” svho is the dragon’s sister. ^ ^ 
dragon is obviously "disharmony,” as the armed men spruOt, 

a» a cuUure hero, vrai idcniificd 

the numina. A make guarded the 

Which he found m a hollow oak. 
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from its teeth prove. These kiU one another off as though exem- 
plifying the maxim of Pseudo-Democritus, "nature subdues 
nature,” which is nothing less than the uroboros conceptually 
formulated. Cadmus holds fast to Harmonia while the opposites 
in projected form slaughter one another. This image is a repre- 
sentation of the way in which a spliMlf conflict behaves: it is its 
own battle-ground. By and large this is also me of P"? 
in classical Chinese philosophy. Hand m hand 
contained conflict there goes an ” 

problem of opposites. Only with “r-stianity did the mem 
physical" opp^ites begin 

Ld then in the form of an almost ^uahstic op^^ 
TPirhed its zenith in ^fanichaelsm. This heresy fo 
ciinrch to take an important step: the °,'ifhed ,he 

trine of the friwitio iiotii. by means o s» Something tliat 

identity of "good" and "being. P* “ ” ° n Deo, 

does not exist) tvas laid ® . . mirether svith that of 

omne malum ab homine.- ^h'S i ^ consciousness 
original sin formed die foundation of a mom c 
which was a novel development j’““^J;','''S^'„duced to a 
the polarity, till then ”^“devil had lost the game if 

psychic factor, which in man. Good, how- 

he could not pick on some m . ! that originated srith 
ever, remained a metaphH'.cal , creature 

God and not with man. Origi therefore, good is still 

originally good. As interpreted y passions of 

wholly projected h“t "‘J Speculation continued tliis 

men are its mam source. / , • i proiections in so far as it 

process of integrating metap ^. . pposites were of a psychic 

Lgan to dawn on the adept in the duplicity of 

nature. Tliey expressed “'emse '« fi« ,.„Uy of die 

Mercuriiis, which, however, ^ cancel^ ^ ,„d 

stone. The lapis was-Bco This dcvrl- 

sras recognized as .-nt because it sms an attempt o 

opment was extremely i po ^ projected, 
integrate opposites that ^ jcaUy’as Mercuriiis in his m - 
Cadmus is interpreted = counterpart, die qu'*- 

culine form (Sol). He , jhc meets him in l le > ' P' 

silver, which is Ids sister (Luna), on 
130 Cf. Aion, pp- 4®®* 
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o£ the Mercurial serpent, which he 

contains the furious conflict of tvamng ' i„nctio 

From this arises the harmony of the elements, and the 
can now take place. The spoils of the struggle, in mis ^ 


to the 
out 


can now uikc pid»-c. xnc ^..*-00--' , ^jje 

dragon’s skin, are, according to ancient custom, otte 
hollow oak, the mother, "who is the representative or ^ 

grove and the fount In other words, it is offered up 
unconscious as the source of life, which produces 
of disharmony Out of the hostility of the elements there 
the bond of friendship between them, sealed in the 
this bond guarantees the indissolubility and incorrupti 
the lapis. This piece of alchemical logic is borne out by the 
that, according to the myth, Cadmus and Harmonia turn 
stone (evidently because of an embarras de rtchesse: perfec 
mony is a dead end). In another version, they turn 
"and even into a basilisk," Dom Pernety remarks, * for 
end-product of the tvork, incorporated rviih its like, 
power ascribed to the basilisk, so the philosophers say/' For tn^ 
fanciful author Harmonia is naturally the prima matena» a 
the marriage of Cadmus, which took place with all the go 
assisting, is the coniunctio of Sol and Luna, followed by the 
duction of the tincture or lapis. Pemety’s interpretation 
Harmonia would be correct only if she -were still allied -^vith th 
dragon. But since she lost the reptile, she had logically to chang 
herself and her husband into snakes. 

®® Thus Mahasius, as well as the more interesting of the coin 
mcntators, remain within the magic circle of alchemical ' 

^ems.This is not surprising, since Hermetic philosophy. It' 

form it Uien took, was the only intellectual instrument m 
could help fill the dark gaps in the continuity of understandmo* 
^Musial idea are teunded in alchemy since there are also alchemical 
^Ulons in eabtence. Michael Maier tried hb hand at this art in his 

to Chemistry, pp- aSiff- ^ 

=S' aichcray and music sec Bcnhclot. Ill, xliv, i and VI. xv, aS- 

^syptrerrrres cl . . 

mca.T'-^ril Cadmus. Ruland takes Cadraia as cobalt (v.»^ 

fold Cadmb I, i ,< i ’“vented the art of mining and v> 

a, a means for drying 

j. \«ux. naf., xxxu. ch. 7 . and XXXIII. ch. 5 .) 
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The Enigma of Bologna and its commentaries are, in fact, a 
perfect paradigm of the method o£ alchemy in general. It had 
exactly tlie same effect as the unintelHgibility of chemical 
processes: the philosopher stared at the paradoxes of the Aelia 
inscription, just as he stared at the retort, until the archetypal 
structures of tlie collective unconscious began to illuminate the 
darkness. 23 < And, unless rve are completely deluded, the inscrip- 
tion itself seems to be a fantasy sprung from that same para- 
doxical massa conftisa of the collective unconscious. The con- 
tradictoriness of the unconscious is resolved by the archetye o 
the nuptial coniunctio, by which the chaos becomes ordered. 
Any attempt to determine the nature of tlie uncomcious state 
runs up against the same difficulties as atomic physics: the very 
act of observation altcts the object observed. Consequently 
Utere is at present no way of objectively determmmg the real 

"”rwl«%™"tasius was, convinced of the antiquity 

of thV Ael" tmeiiption, we must look round in the med.eml 

literature for possible sources or at least 

motif of the triple prediction, or rtple caum, " 

ns on the right ttail.“= This motif occurs m *e Vt a Merhm 

in the old French romance Merhu as well a " 

tiens in the Spanish and English htemture o 

tury. But the most important io Mathieu 

called “Epigram of the Heimaphrod.te, atmbuten 

deVendome (ca. 1150): 

When my pregnant sh j^'roulTbear. 

they said she asked the god neitlier, said Juno. 

A hoi said Phoebus^ a 

And when I was ^ goddess replied: By arms: 

Asked how I was to mert my . ^ ^ ^ 

Mars: On the cross: Phoebus. By water, a 
A tree overshadowed the j it. . 

the sword I had wth me pp » ^ in the 

My foot caught in the branches, my heau 

stream, , vision of die 

t». Ratho Ilk. .h= momaEvtow ‘ ^ 

de Buen Amor/" PP- ’845. 
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And 1-mak, female, and neither-suffered by renter, rreapon, 

and aoss.^28 


Another parallel, but dating from late 


tinned by Maier. It is one of tire "Platonic Riddles^ ^^Terihat 


'A man that teas not a man, seeing yet not seeing, 


was not a tree, smote but did not smite with a stone that ^ 
a stone a bird that was not a bird, sitting yet not sitting. ^ 

solution is; A one-eyed cumich grazed with a pumicc-s 


bat hanging from a bush.-^’ This joke was, of course, •aTaffl 
to lend itself to alchemical evaluation. Similarly, the 
of the Hermaphrodite ts’as not, so far as I know, taken up 
alchemists, though it might have been a more suitable 
for exegesis. This kind of jest probably underlies the 
inscription. The seriousness with which the alchemists t ' 

1C tC CftTTietllinS SCHO 


too obvious 


however, is justified not only because there is sometliing s^ 


in every joke, but because paradox is the natural 
expressing transconscious facts. Hindu philosophy, which It 
wise struggled to formulate transcendental concepts, often co 
very near to the paradoxes so beloved of the alchemists, as i 
following example shows: **1 am not a roan, neither am I a g^' 
a goblin, a Brahmin, a warrior, a merchant, a shudra, nor 
ciple of a Brahmin, nor householder, nor hermit of the 
nor yet mendicant pilgrim; Awakener to Myself is my name. 

9* Another source that needs seriously considering is lue 
tioned by Richard ‘White of Ba5ingstoke.=^® He maintains tba 
Aelia ^elia is “Niobe transformed,” and he supports this i^^f^ 
pretation by referring to an epigram attributed to Agal^* 
Scholasticus, a Byzantine historian; 

SSOLorichiusMfnigrnafum Ubri 111, fol. *jr.» 

237 SymboLx aureae mensae, p. j ji,* 

miiU Ttlrn puu,-, j„ g,, K.pMic (V, 479 B-C): " ■TU'T 

1,V. « P»nto.- h. -or tl.. diildra.'. ^ 

,1;' “““8 «>' «li.i h. ihr™ at it Md «hat it ^ 

=<’•> “tDliiim then gUa Ute "Vir non « 

V“‘ ”« ’•<»d. «i>l. a stone that na, not a stone- 

mi" “■ One fennei, and puntite,” ’ (G»'^ 


239 ZiminCT, Dfr IV 


-too- I j . 

2« Crispis Epitaphium 

Apihu, va, the author u uncertain. He waa in Bj^tanttu® in ST? 
82 
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This tomb has no body in it. 

This body has no tomb round it. 

But it is itself body and tomb.2‘® 

"White, convinced that tlie monument svas genuine, thinks that 
Agathias tvrote his epigram in imitation of it, ivhereas in fact 
the epigram must be its predecessor or at least have derived from 
the same source on tvhich the unkno^vn author of the Aelia 


inscription drew. 

9« Niobe seems to have an anima-character for Richard \Vhite, 
for, continuing his interpretation, he takes Aelia (or Haeha, as 
he calls her) to be the soul, saying with Virgil: “Fiery is her 
strength, and heavenly her origin. From this Haeha takes her 
name^■=» She rvas called Laelia, he says, on account of Lun^ 
ivho exerts a hidden inOuence on the souls of men. The human 
soul is “androirynous," "because a girl has a masculine and a 
r^an " soul.— To »' 

insight he adds another; the soul .s also “Hed ^ 
because the spirit of young people ts rveak, Thi aptly «pres « 
the psycholo^cal fact that, in people f •„ 

attitude of consciousness, the an.ma is often represented tn 

„ ^"n‘^:j^lrSrd White points 

the anima in the logical aspect, Wiite 

whereas the latter stressed her y February 1507 

stresses her pliilosoplucal ^ jj yea "of such 

to Johannes Tumus, he writes themselves," 

great power that she « 0?^! ma^^ 

also “she has within herself t_ __ — ^ 


also ‘she has m .-.r.. — 

and 582 Among other things he Anthologia pMa «« 

New Epigrams), much of which P ^n,f,ohgia Oraeca Epigratnmatim. 
phnudea. including the above "P'^^.^CusUthius Macrembohtes (-ierngma/.!, 

;d.Sud.m»eU».II,FaT...p ”„u.,on of Holololo., d... iM 

p. ,09. 8 H) eta the abort mtanontd mitrp« 
epigram refers to Lot's wife. 

.1. -d. - “ 

IutL p.,th0l«EicaI .nilEbi. ™ TteMZtZ 
.tm, ,0 Lvt been a c.mmonptet an^S dit U 

i6ih century on. ,■,« fM-lfnea' aJrSmro) "* 

2.S -She hu .0 to .peak ibt .denWy 
self."* Vitos, p. 48- gg 



jn-OTUOTicoN^icnoNis 

ir~rii III. i£ the sout 

-rrZ^iJ^^Siarainndmdual V.^l[ and gaze into 

t«hetsel£shentuncon«™^a.h^^ 

that place tvheie the deters ot the Bolognese 

This is just what happene e gazed at 

inscription: in the <Jaiiniess oE the OT „ structure- 

heiseU and perceived the a™'*®'" '™ ..man is nothing 

the wisdom that is her s^eng ■ ’ j,aj he describes this 

other than his soul." ='■ It should be * by a 

soul quite differently hom the „£ all 

biological or personalisuc ps 5 _c^ ^..^etSess oE all manlrind," 
individual differences. It contains the sel^^ ^ 

it even creates the ob]ective world by the P° . ^ m the 

This description is Ear XoT t^ P-onkl man. 

OT.-mu mundi than to the un.nn. Pj everything 

unless he means that enigmauc bachground ot 
psychic, the collective “consaous. White comi^ c 
Sion that the inscription meam jj „hat 

Eonn imprinted on and bound “ , ^^^j^’^fbaJaing in- 

happened to the interpreteis; “by the 

scription in accordance with the unprmt set upon by 

P*V*f-. ... m hut oroEoundly 


91 ^ ’white's interpretauon is not by hU 

psychological. His deserts are certainly not diminished y 

seem, arrived at his deeper view only alter 


psychological. His deserts are certainly not uiin.u....^- 
taring, £> it would seem, arrived at his deeper view o^ly 
he received Turrius's letter oE January 1567. Tumiis ° 
opinion that "Aelia and Laelia" stood Eor "Eorm and “attw- 
He inierprcis ‘‘neither in heaven, nor on earth, nor m tvater 
£ollots-s: “Since the prima materia is nothing, but is 
solely by the imagination, it cannot be contained in any , a 
places." It is not an objett o£ the senses, but is "concen e 
solely by the intellect," therelore tve cannot knmv hotv this mate 
rial is constituted. It is evident that Turrius’s interpretation 
liketvise describes the projection oi the psyche and its conten ^ » 
with the result that his secondary explanations axe a petitto 
principii. 


principii. 

95 As is clear Erom the title o£ his book, AUegoria peripatetic 
de generatione, amicilia,et privations in Aristotelicum Aentg^^ 

2t< P. JO.* 2*^ T. JO.* 

2i» “In ihli Epitaph the soul b doezibed as an idea" • (p, 46). 


d as an idea" • (p, 46). 
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Elia Lelia Crispis,’^’ Fortunius Licetus reads the whok philos- 
“lutoSe into the monument. He nt-ttom 
tot it rvas "scnlptured in stone, ormerly set >" f s‘ i, 

on the avails of St. Peter's." but he does no say that ^e s w 

“rc::^h;fiS?''ui^f author'^*" 

treasure-house. authors rvho had 

SO After reviewing a "“mber nientions the 

devoted themselves to the propounded the 

work of Joannes Caspo™* Gmarttus,^^ F .j.^„ 

Uieory that the j ; Athenaeus: 

author cites the comic poet Alexis 

I think tot the painters, or. ->P“‘ g War be is neidier 


images oi uu» — - - . . ^ man, nciuiw -v-^— 

female nor male: again, f^emenu from everyivhere. and 

yet wise, but rather M“P“^ “‘ A por his audacity is to 
beating many qualities ‘ ".f. folly argues madness, h 

of a man. his timidity a ' j, „ mat oi an ammah his 

reasoning good sense; ' j ,o of honour that ot a go . 
persistence that of adamant, his love 

Unfortunately I MS ne'isaTatfr autor, Caletanus Feto 

treatise of Gevartius. But tore ^ apparently as his ovm 

Veranius, who takes uP „™enleo' 

discovery in his b°°b’ P"” commentators, amongst '* 

mentions a As Gevartius n name 


mentions a numoer ux Gevartius is naiu'- , 

Gevartius is conspicuously 

earlier lists, it is scarcely bWy 

with him. The suspicion “AP'^f d deal of skill, tliougheo 

Veranius defends liis '"^^Suty of Eros the task he 
sidering the undeniable pa 


250 Padua, 1630 . .Rfif* 

S51 AlUgoria f „!>. I. PP- ®‘®- Kf 

252 r/eeiorum Wn III. VI. PP S® • 

253 DfipnosophisU.^. 5^ (CraM.by O 

Vol.U.p.2i5- 85 
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Therefore he knows and docs not knose know to w 

98 I mention the interpretation of Vcranms mainly 
is the forerunner of a theory svhich was ''‘=^ P°P , 
end of the nineteenth and the beginning of ‘he f 
century, namely Freud's sexual theory of the 
Veranitis even goes so far as to conjecture that Aclia elta 1 
special talent for eroticism (therein anticipating Aldrosana ;■ 
He says: "Laelia was a whore; Crispis comes from 'ctirly-hairc , 
because curly-haired people are frailer than others an 
prone to the allurements of Love." Here he quotes j 

“^Vho’s that curly-headed fellow who's alu'ays running 
with your wife, Marianus? Who is that curly-hcadcd fellow? 

99 Now it b, as a matter of fact, true tliat apart from the pcT' 
sonal striving for power, or superbia, love, in the sense of con 
cupiscentia, b tlic dynambm that most infallibly brings the 
unconscious to light. And if our author was of the type whose 
besetting sin b concupiscence, he would nev'er dream that there 
b any other power in heaven or earth that could be the sourtc 
of hb conflicts and confusions. Accordingly, he w'ill cling to his 
prejudice as it it were a universal theory, and the more tvrong 
he b the more fanatically he will be convinced of its truth. But 
what can love mean to a man with a hunger for poiverl Tliat is 


why we abs-ays find tivo main causes of psychic catastrophes: on 
the one hand a disappointment in lov’e and on the other hand a 
thwarting of the striving for power. 

’ The last interpretation I shall mention is one of the most 
recent- It dates from 1727, and though its argument b the stu- 
pidest its content b the most significant. How it can be both b 
explained by the fact that the discovery of significance b not 
alway’S coupled svith intelligence. The spirit blosveth where it 
Ibteth. . . . Despite the inadequacy of hb equipment, the 
author, C. Schwartz,*^* managed to get hold of a brilliant idea 

Lib. V, epigram 6i.' 


get hold of a brilliant idea 

^^Acta eruditOTtim (i7Z7). p. jjj. 
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whose import, however, entirely escaped him. His view was that 
Lucius Agatho Priscius meant his monument to be understood 
as the Church. Schwartz therefore regards the inscription as 
being not of classical but of Christian origin, and in this, as com- 
pared with the others, he is undoubtedly right. His arguments, 
hotvever, are threadbare— to take but one example, he tries to 
nvist “D.M.” into “Deo Magno." Although his interpretation is 
not in the least convincing, it nevertheless remains a significant 
fact that the symbol of the Church in part expresses and m part 
substitutes for all the secrets of Uie soul which the humanistic 
philosophers projected into the Aelia inscription. In order not 
to repent mysdf, I must refer the reader to what I said ob°o‘ *e 
protective function of the Church m Fiycholoiy a„d ReU- 

. ®'°Tre interpretive projections we have been examiumg are, 
with the exception of the identical with the 
tents that dropped out of their dogmatic a 
of the Renaissance and the Great Sdnsm, 

continued in a state of “oulariration where they 

mercy of tire "immanentist discovery of 

a naturalistic and ‘"Sing to after this situation, 

the collective unconscious did somell mg t 

for, within the limits of P*i'‘i|'“^ ; ’ ]„ of eternal ideas, 

scions takes tl.e place of the ^ d the col- 

Instead of these models giving or provides the a priori 

leetive unconscious, through "d,eTO«. Pfb^dc 
condition tor the “”8"'"''?.',“ "'“Sp „ne more document 
» In conclusion, I would hi anecdote 

that seems relevant to our co 
about Meister Eckharfs •'daughter . 

A daughter came to tlie She answered, I do not 

hart. -The porter said. Who ‘ 'S, B=o>us=, she sa d I am 
knosv. Why do you not In'"*' b' ’ „i[j por widow nor lady nor 
neither virgin nor w-ent off to Meister Eelh”0 

lord nor wench nor /rh' ' t svight that ever I 

Do come out, he said, to the By, Who is fskm? ^ 

let me come too and put yt^o sPe had said to e P 

me? He did so. She said “ a„d ready tongue, I prithee 

Quoth he. My aild. aou hast a shrew 

257 pp. igfl. 
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now thy meaning'? An I were ® '"‘^"’^g^etemal word within my 
tat innocence; sponse. I ^apple with my fanlu: 

soul unceasingly: were I a ™ „ y a widow I should be 

wife, should be taiddnl to “V h“b“d. Wer 

ever yearning “^iT “ng in rieek servitude to God 

£ul homage; as wench I te working hard, doing 

and to all creatures; and as thra « ^ 

niy best tamely to sert-erny master. 0£ all tnese^^^g 
one, and am the piu, £ have been listening to the 

Master went away and told ms pupiis, 
most perfect person I ween 1 ever met.=« 

103 This story is more than two i£ there 

earliest reference to the Aelia iiBcripoon, ^ rived from 

is any literary influence at all, it could at that 

Mathieu de Venddme, whi* seems to me just “ £tt,„ 

Meister Eckhart's vision o£ the naked boy „f.nnted with 
the classical puer eelerntrs. In both '''V.l\“aM°rmalden 
a significant archetype, in the fimt that o selE).“® As 

(anima)). in the second that o£ the divine *>’‘1 (*= ^“\t any 
we know, these primordial images can rise up 
time quite spontaneously, without the least ^ ° a 

external tradition. This story could 3ust ^ well “^jhis 

visionary rumour as a fantasy oE Meister Eckhart or oE on 

pupils. It is, however, rather too peculiar to have been 
happening. But occasionally reality is quite as „ 

human fantasy, and sometimes the soul seems to ‘ imagine 
outside the body," where they fall to playing, as they 
OUT dreams. 


258E\2ns, JlffurfrEcAhar»,I,p.458. vnlodcal 

559 a. my "The Psydiology ot the Child Archetype” and "The rsycno ug 
Aspccu ol the Koie." mfound 

260 “De lulphuTc," AIiu. herm., p. 617 : "fThe soul) imagines very many p* 
thlngv outside the body, and by this is made lihe unto God.” • 
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THE PERSONIFICATION OF THE OPPOSITES 

I. INTRODUCTION 

I The alchemist’s endeavouB to 
in the "chymical rnamage, * ““P ^ ^ hostility of the 

the tvmk reaches its „maim the last and 

font elements has been overcome, expressed very 

most formidable opposition, ivh female. We are 

aptly as tlie relationship of love, of pas- 

inclined to thi^ of this together, forgetting 

sion, -which drives the only when an equally 

that such a veliement Although enmity iras put 

strong resistance keeps them p (Genesis s ’■ >6). 

only between the serpent ^ ojgip of the sexes in gen- 

curse nevertlieless fell upon * husband, and he 

oral. Eve was told! .'Cursed is the 
shall rule over thee. ^nd A^ j„„hened unto the 

ground for thy sake . . • lies between them, an 

voice oE thy ^ rnSppea" unreasonahle only 

mlcTTupted Slate of enmity, and tM pp eson 

to our rational mind but not to P ^ j physical considera- 
is often influenced far 7”“*«”m7to Ue only sensible 
tions, so that the union of sensible instinct o all 
thing and the urge for umon h ^ 1 !he 

But if we conceive of nature her aspecu. tlm 

all phenomena, then the phy “ has alivap be 

other is pneumatic or „"culine. The goal of die one 

garded as feminine, the secon “ ^in,ination. Beeau'f “ 

XTS;e*physto^ur%onmm^^^^ 

that strange myth oE m 
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only like pairs with like and the hn paradise or golden 

ouslyarealmolinnocentfriendship.akind 

age, to which the . j good advice. But 

physical, felt obhged to put an end with the^ 

what happened was not by any m ^ ■ sinful deed that 

sexes; on the contrary it was a roya , ' u _d only aftcr- 

immediately led to imprisonment ="^‘’“‘^ 'rable the myth 

wards restored the fertility of the country. ^ 

ir certainly amhiguous; like alchemy quam 

stood spiritually as well as physirally, a^acea, 

chymica." = The physical goal of alchemy was gold, th p 

the elixir of life; the spiritual one was the f * }ad« 

ituall light from the darkness of Physu: healing f 

and the deliverance of the pneumatic body from the corrup 

103 A subtle feature of the “Visio Arislei" is that 
who is meditating a pairing of the sexes is king ot the 
innocence. Thus the rex marinus says: "Tnily 1 have a 
a daughter, and therefore I am king over my subjects, 
they possess nothing of these things. Yet 1 have borne a . 
a daughter in my brain.** * Hence the king is a potential t ^ 
to the paradisal state of innocence because he can gen^te 
his head/' and he is king precisely because he is capable 01 
sin against the previous state of innocence. Since he can be i 
ferent from them he is more than any of his subjects and th^e 
fore rightly their king, allliough, from the ph)'sical standpoint, 
he is counted a bad ruler.^ 

isc Here again we see the contrast betiveen alchemy and the 
prevailing Christian ideal of attempting to restore the origina 
state of innocence by monasticism and, later, by the celibacy o 
the priesthood. The conflict between ss’orldUness and spinti^ 
ality, latent in the love-myth of Mother and Son, was elev'atea 
by Christianity to the mystic marriage of sponsus (Christ) ana 
sponsa (Church), ivhereas the alchemists transposed it to 
physical plane as the coniunctio of Sol and Luna. The Christian 
solution of the conflict is purely pneumatic, the physical rela- 


1 “VUio Aritlei," Art.auTif.,!, pp. 146^. 

2 Maier, Symb. our. monjM,p, 156. **‘Vi$io Aiislri," p. 147. 

♦ The philoiophen tzj to him: “Lord,lting )ou may be. but you rule and 
badly." • 
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tions oE the sexes being turned into an allegory or-quite ille- 
gitimately— into a sin that perpetuates and even intensifies the 
original one in the Garden. Alchemy, on the other hand, exalted 
the most heinous transgression of the law, namely incest, into a 
symbol of the union of opposites, hoping in this svay to bring 
back the golden age. For both trends the solution lay in extrapo- 
lating the union of sexes into another medium: tJie one pro- 
jected it into the spirit, the other into matter. But neither of 
them located the problem in the place where it arose-the soul 
of man. 

! No doubt it would be tempting to assume that it svas more 
convenient to shift such a supremely difficult question on to 
another plane and then represent it as having 
this explanation is too facile, and is psychologically false beau e 
it supposes that the problem tvas asked consciomly, found to be 
painful, and consequently moved on to ' 

stratagem accords with our modern way b ^ inforoofs of 
with The spirit of the past, and there are “! 

any such neurotic operation. Rather does a psyche 

gest that the problem has ahvays seemed to ^ 

L known tom. Incest sas the h.erospmos ‘h' 
mystic prerogative of lungs, a 7 V „E„ive unconscious 
we are dealing with an archetype influ. 

ivhich, as consciousness inaeased, ^ ecclesias- 

ence on conscious life. "“"'P 

deal allegories of ,'>^‘'>'Srric^conluncdo! Itad become so 
now completely obsolete alchem rrirainology and the 

faded that one meets with ^ c Oedipus com- 

psychopathology of sex. Frpd’s a„d its 

picx, a special instance of the incest p ancient 

universal incidence have, ^ interested in psychol- 

problem, though mostly on y o certain medial 

ogy. Even though laymen knot does not alter the 

anomalies or have a i'™ormce of the actual 

facts any more than does '“P”“" y”hasis. 
percentage of cases of tuberculost^r psy „ 

ts Toda^ the medial man comes to the sp. 

practially universal and ‘ cleared away from the 

face when the customary ' , patliologial side an 

foreground. But mostly he knoi« on y 
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S « 

early phases of natural science, created a symbolis 
utmost importance. Generally he sees only the 
in via eiecta" from the pathological s.de and has 
spiritual implications. If he saw this, he could aUo pcrceisc h 
the spirit that has disappeared returns in each of us in unsee ), 
indeed reprehensible guise, and in certain predisposed cas« 
causes endless confusion and destruction in great thin^ as 
small. The psychopathological problem of incest is the * 

natural form of the union of opposites, a union ss'hicli h^ eit i 
never been made conscious at all as a psychic task or, if 


conscious, has once more disappeared from vie>v. 

>09 The persons rvho enact the drama of this problem are man 
and tvoman, in alchemy King and Queen, Sol and Luna, n 
Avhat follotN’S I shall give an account of the v\*ay in ^^■h^ch alchemy 
describes the symbolic protagonists of the supreme opposition. 


2 . SOL 

»»o In alchemy, the sun signifies first of all gold, whose sign it 
shares. But just as the “philosophical" gold is not the "common 
gold,*^ so the sun is neither just the metallic gold “ nor the heav- 
enly orb.’ Sometimes the sun is an active substance hidden in 
the gold and is extracted as the tinctura rubea (red tincture). 
Sometimes, as the heavenly body, it is the possessor of magically 
effective and transformative rays. As gold and a heavenly body 

6 Senior, De chemia, p. 92.* ^ ^ 

• "Gold and in>eT in ihcir metallic fonn are not the matter of our stone. 
"Tractatus aureus," Afus. herm,,p. 32 (Waite, 1 , p. 33). 

r Because gold is not subject to oxidization, Sol is an arcanum described in the 
"Consilium coniugii" as follows: "A substance equal, permanent, fixed for ib* 
length of etemiiy” • {Ars ehemica, p. 58). "For Sol is the root of incorruption- ^ 
"\'crily there is no other foundation of the Art than the sun and its shadow" * 
(ibid, P-138). 

SRupescusa. U Fertu et la propniU de la quinle essence, p. 19: "Jceluy soled 

» s-ray or L'or de Dieu esi appett par les Phaosophes. Soldi; car il est fil» 

du ^leil du acl. « esi engendri par les influences du Soldi fes cntraillcs et vdnes 
de la terre." 
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it contains an active sulphur oE a colour, hot and dry.® Be- 
cause of this red sulphur the alchemical sun, like the corre- 
sponding gold, is red.“ As every alchemist knew, gold owes its 
red colour to the admixture of Cu (copper), which he inter- 
preted as Kypris (the Cyprian, Venus), mentioned in Greek 
alchemy as the transformative substance.” Redness, heat, and 
dryness are the classical qualities of the Egyptian Set (Gk. 
Typhon), the evil principle which, like the alchemical sulphur, 
is closely connected -with the devil. And just as Typhon lias his 
kingdom in the forbidden sea. so the sun, as so! m 

sea, its "crude perceptible water." and as sol coelestu its subtle 
imperceptible mter." This sea water (oqm pontwa) « 
from sun and moon. Unlike the Typhoman sea, 
power of this trater is praised, though this does not mean that t 
is invariably good.” It is the equivalent of 
curius, itfhose poisonous nature is often men ■ sulphur, 
phonian aspect of tlie active o >he red 

of the water "that does not make the han* “ 

"sea water" should not be left out of account Th^uthor ot t^^ 
"Novum lumen nh'nucum" “n"®' you 
latter's paradoxical nature. Do after the custom of 

sometimes find contradictions in my understand that no 

the philosophers; these are necessary, if you unoersia 

rose is fnnnd without thorns " ” effects. As the 

1. The active uirsun and produces lemons, 

so-called "balsam it drips from , gold.” In man tlie 

oranges, wine, and, in the mineral kingdom, gol 

• Sulphur II even ideniial "if ,*^”'1 ^"Slyhni (Fail. wf. P- '“5) 

meietore Uia. lulph.r U to -J” .e. .„he i.biuure 
Sol 15 identical with sulphur, i e-, 

of the sim or of the gold ... /Tadiarias “Opusculum/’ T/tealr. cAcm-. 

to “Our Sol is ruddy and burnii^ j, noUiJng other th 

I. p. 8io) BemardusTrevisaOTsgW p 850) 

sulphur and quicksilver." • (Ihid . -Smear {with it] the 

U Olympiodorus (Berthelot, «' * * 

'me n..to 

balsamic impression, a heaveniy 
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balsam forms the "radical moisture, from the f k 

supracelestial waters”; it is the “shining” or “lucent body w 
“from man's birth enkindles the inner warmth, and ^ . 

come all the motions o£ the will and the principle of all , 
tion.” It is a “vital spirit," and it has "its scat in the brain a 
its governance in the heart." . . 

iia In the “Liber Platonis Quartorum," a Sabaean treatise, 
spiritus animalis or solar sulplmr is still a irw/ta iraptSpoy, a inio 
istering spirit or familiar who can be conjured up by magica 
invocations to help with the work.*’ 

”3 From what has been said about the active sun-substance i 
should be clear that Sol in alchemy is much less a definite chemi- 
cal substance than a “virtus," a mysterious power ** believed to 
have a generative “ and transformative effect. Just as the physi- 
cal sun lightens and warms the universe, so, in tlie human body, 
there is in the heart a sunlike arcanum from which life and 
warmth stream forth.^'J “Tlicrcfore Sol," says Dom, “is rightly 
named the first after God, and the father and begetter of ah * 
because in him the seminal and formal virtue of all things what- 
soever lies hid.” 22 This power is called "sulphur.” It is a hot, 
daemonic principle of life, having the closest affinities with the 
sun in the earth, the "central fire” or "ignis gchennalis” (fire of 

(cd. nodensteJn, tol. c 7»): "(Treating of a certain invUible virtue) he calls it 
baUara, surpassing all bodily nature, which preserves the two bodies by conjunc- 
tion, and upholds the celestial body together with the four elcmenU ” • 

10 Steeb, p. 1 17. The moon draws "universal form and natural life" from the sun- 
(Dom, "Physica genesis/’ Theatr. client., I, p, j^y.) 

IT Thealr. chem., V. p. 130. 

18 "U were vain to believe, as many do. that the lun fa merely a heavenly fire." * 
(Dom, "Physica Trismegtsti," Theatr, chem., I, p, 

19 The alchemisu Hill believed with Proclus that the sun generates the gold. 
Cf. Proclus. CornmentanV* on the Timaem of Plato 18 b (trans. by Taylor), I, p. 3 ®* 

20 Dom C'Phys. Trisraeg.," p. 425) says: "As the fount of life of the human body, 
it is the centre of man’s heart, or rather that secret thing which lies hid within 
it, wherein (he natural heat is active." * 

21 y^imos (Ccithclot. Alch. greet. Iff. xxf. j) rites the saying of Hermes: "The 
sun fa the maker of all things." • 

22 "Phyi. Triimcg./’ p. 42s.* The Codex Bcrol. Lat. 532 (fol. J54T) says of the 
gcrm ccU of the egg: "The sun-point, that fa, Uie germ of the egg, which fa in 
the yolk." • 

23 "The first and most powerful male and universal seed is. by its nature, sulphur, 
the first and most powerful cause of all generation. Wherefore Paracelsus' says that 
the sun and man through man generate man." • (Dom, ibid.) 
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hell). Hence there is also a Sol niger, a black sun, which coin- 
cides with the nigredo and putrefaclh, the state ot death.** 
Like Mercurius, Sol in alchemy is ambivalent. 

The miraculous power of the sun, says Dom, is due to the 
fact that "all the simple elements are contained in it, as they are 
in heaven and in the other heavenly bodies." '‘^Ve say that the 
sun is a single element," he continues, tacitly identifying it wit 
tlie quintessence. This view is explained by a remarkable pas- 
sage from the "Consilium coniugii": "The Philosophers main- 
tained that the father of the gold and silver is the animating 
principle \animan of earth and tvater. or man or part of a man. 
such as hair, blood, menstruum, etc.” " The idea at the back o 
this is that primitive conception of a univeml power of growth, 
healing, magic, and prestige,'* which is to be found as mi ch in 
the sun as in men and plants, so that not only the sun but man 
too, and especially the enlightened man, the f 

crate the gold by virtue of this universal power. It w-as clear to 

S,, 

can bn round In my "On Psycbic Enc^. _PP , v, p. C |S. "And I" 'I'r* 

SI Ct. Donui, "Piniioss maismu • Ld ,n Ihii none is all the dMculiy 

wist Alchemy Is supnmalumi, ^ ^ adduced s.b) iht' ahnuM J- “• 

of Ihe Art. nor can any suiricicni naiu pend Ibis nor ssusfy iunir- bn‘ 

And Ihui It it nhen Urn inlcllnci cannM "“P as dm foundailon ot 

must )cl bclicsn lb " J„,t firii bo ialm at iruo by 

oporaior, na.uro la^g b- P”';" cbcmlra," p. «-• „ 

a, ••SpoTphil.." Tbralr. cbm , I. P_ , „„|d no, .under cnousb_a. 
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'There 15 in the human 


cowers “fit for the miraculous act. ^ * , 

^ - '-1 aethereal substance, which presses its 


body a certam aethereal suosiancc, w.u... ^ 

mental pans and causes them to continue, uon 

stance or virtue is hindered in its operations by th 
of the body"; but “the Philomphers. through a o 
inspiratiou, knew that this virtue and heaveidy vug „ 

freed from its fetters, not by its contrary . . . 

Dorn calU it “veritas.” "It is the supreme power, ^ 

able fortress, which hath but very tew friends, and is b ^ 
by innumerable enemies ” It is “defended by the imma 
Lamb,” and signiEes the heavenly Jerusalem in the 
"In this fortress is the true and indubitable treasure, whic 
not eaten into by moths, nor dug out by thieves, but remaine 
for ever, and is taken hence after death.” 


For Dom, then, the spark of divine fire implanted m m 
becomes what Goethe in his original version of Faust ® 
Faust’s “entelechy which was carried away by the angels. 1 

supreme treasure “the animal man undeistandeth not. . • • 

arc made like stones, having eyes and seeing not.” ** 
fi After all this, we can say that the alchemical Sol, as a “cermm 
luminosity" (< 2 iiQcd< 2 m /timinosifos), is in many respects equal to 
the lumen naturae. This was the real source of illumination m 
alchemy, and from alchemy Paracelsus borroived this same 
source in order to illuminate the art of medicine. Thus the con- 
cept of Sol has not a little to do with the grotvth of modem com 
sciousness, which in the last two centuries has relied more and 
more on the observation and experience of natural objects. So 
therefore seems to denote an important ps^'chological bet. Con- 
sequently, it is well worth while delineating its peculiarities m 
greater detail on the basis of the very extensive literature. 

»‘7 Generally Sol is regarded as the masculine and active half or 
Mercurius, a supraordinatc concept whose ps)’chology 1 have 
discussed in a separate study.** Since, in his alchemical form. 


W“phiL ta«l»utiva,“ Theatr. ehem., I, p. 456. There Is a limHar passage eo 
P- 45 "* "rurthtr, in the huaan body u concealed a substance o£ beavcolT 

nature, inown to very few, which ncedeth no medicainent. being ItieU die incor- 
rupt tncdieasjcnt." • *1 P, 457. 

*• P' 4 S^*S« alio “Spec. phitrp.aCS. 

«P.4;9« 

***Tb< Spirit SIeicujju*.“ 
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Mercurius does not exist in reality, he must be an unconscious 
projection, and because he is an absolutely fundamental concept 
in alchemy he must signify the unconscious itselL He is by his 
very nature the unconscious, where nothing can be differemi- 
ated; but, as a spiritus vegctalims (living spirit), he is an active 
principle and so must always appear in reality in differentiated 
form. He is therefore fittingly called "duplex," both 
passive. The "ascending," active part of him is called Sol. and it 
is only through this that the passive part can be perceived. T 
passive part therefore bears the name of Luna, because *e bo - 
tows her light from the sun.a» Mercurius demonstrably cor 
m^ponds to'the cosmic Nous of the classical ph; 
human mind is a derivative of thts and 
diurnal life of the psyche, which we call oonsomus ■ C 

Kt^^-n“ghfrrpri^^^^^^ 

psychic life IS the prototype and duality of his 

holism. So much did the a . . of all astronomical evi- 

unconscious assumptions that, shadow "The sun and its 

deuce, he equipped ^^'j.f.Michlel Maier, from 

shadow bring the onus of explanation by 

%vhora this saying is taken, shadoiv of the sun 

substituting the shadow of ^ Evidently he could 

in the fortyfifth discourse ofht^Scrnhm 

BBCt. the ancient Ida that Ihc , mrfof 

to the left. (Olympiodo™ “) saddle Age. the tan waa the god 

89 Tust as lor ihe natural philosopher* coosnousness. 

the phytical wot.d, to the "litUe ”fj, d." (Ct P.» deUa m™d»^ 

a.cLcion.nen.Iil.etheann, .^_erc"t“ x, p. 83-.) In »“ 

-_Di.pnt«ln»e. advet.™ ““J^^^.heUvhible toot 


And if he is the true light ^ cniightenuig hath 
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the classical saying oE Hermes. , shado^^^ 

shadow." - thus giving us clearly to bom 

is contained in the sun's rays and hence could be ext 
tem (whatever that might mean). Closely ^ “ 

is the Wmical idea oE a black sun. often ^hat 

erSure.» This notion is supported by the ^elE^vtdent fa« ^t 
without light there is no shadow, so that, m a sense. a 

too is emitted by the sun. For this physjm requtres ® ^ 
interposed hetw-een the sun and the observer, a cond 
does^ot apply to the alchemical Sol. ^ “ “/P.tat, 
as black itself. It contains both light and dartaMS. 
in the end," asks Maier, "is this sun without a shadow? The 
as a bell without a clapper." While Sol is the most prectom 
thing, its shadow is res vilissima or quid vihus alga (more w 
less than seaweed). The antinomian thinking oE a'*™'!' “ ' 

ters every position with a negation and vice versa. ' OuttOT y 
they are bodily things, but inwardly they are spiritual, say 
Senior." Th'is view b true oE all alchemical qualities, and eacn 
thing bears in iuelE its opposite." 

118 To tlie alchemical way oE thinking the shadow b no rne 
privatio Ittcis; just as the bell and its clapper are oE a tangi a 
substantiality, so too are light and shadow. Only thus can 6 
saying oE Hermes be understood. In its entirety it runs: Son, 


M From ch. II of the *Tracutu» aurnu," Jrs cftcrjjca, p. 15.* . 

< 0 Cf. M)lius, Phil, ref^ p. 19. Here the sol niger U synonymous ■with the capv 
corvi and denotes ihc amma media nalura in the state of nigredo, which appe^o 
when the “earth of the gold is disseised by its own proper splriu" • Psydiologi 
rally, this tocans a prosuional cxtinaion of the conscious standpoint owing to an 
im-asion from the unconsdous. Mylius refers to the “ancieni philosophers as 
source for the sof niger. A similar passage occurs on p. 118: 'The sun is obscurco 
at its birth. And this denigration is the beginning of the work, the sign of putre- 
faction, and the sure beginning of the commixture.” • This nigredo is the “chang^ 
Ing darkness of purgatory." Kiplcy (Chymiscbe SehriBlen, p. 51) speaks of a “dark 
sun. adding: "You mutt go through the gate of the blackness if you would gain the 
light of Paradise in the whiteness." CL Turbo, p. 145; "nigredo soils." 

41 De ehmia.f. gi.* 

«=The sol niger it a "counter-sun." just as there b an insisible sun enclosed in the 
tenue 0! the earth. (Sec Agrwntus, Prodromus niiodosteurotieus, 1C20. V'.) A simi- 
lar idea is found in Ventura (T/iealr. ehem.. 11 . p. ayC): "And as at the begin- 
ning Ihc sun is hidden In ilic Moon, so, hidden at the end, it is extracted from the 
moon." • 
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extract from the ray its shadow, and the corruption that arises 
from the mists ivhich gather about it, befoul it and veil its light; 
for it is consumed by necessity and by its redness. Here the 
shadowy is thought of quite concretely; it is a mist that is capable 
not only of obscuring the sun but of befouling it fcoinquinare 
-a strong expression). The redness (rubedo) of the sun’s light is 
a reference to the red sulphur in it, the active burning prin- 
ciple, destructive in its effects. In man the "natuial sulphur, 
Dorn says, is identical with an "elemental ffre which is the 
"cause of corruption," and this fire is "enkindled hy an invisi- 
ble sun unknown to many, that is, the sun of the 
The natural sulphur tends to revert to ns first ^ 

the body becomes "sulphurous" and >o ' evM 'nth 

"comipts man back to his first essence. The sun . evid Ij 
an instrument in the physiological and f 
return to the prima materia, the death that mu t be undergone 
if man is to get back to the original cond.t on “ 

ments and attain the incorrupt nature ,^ ] ^ as 

dise. For Dorn this process t«n spiritual and moral as 

. '"'^jrippears here in a 

it corrupts, obviously because of P the prima 

“ matiras ^ 

?h:“r;’rK:urdr:i“ (eardUy sun). "Widiout 


43 “Traclatm auieus.” An chtmita. p. i5- conceives it in the 6rst pla« 

44 Dorn. -spec, phil." tLs the salts in the body « » 

as a physiologically "fjujphurous" Put this medical c 

.1.-11. ,,, ,u->t fhfs bodv becomes su p . coimp 


as a But this medical observation is 

chalk, so that the body „ engendered u 


- . , Ueendered in corruption, his o«n 

introduced by the remark- -Be^^ „ig.nal sin and the cor- 

•-'-a with hatred, oy 4“" 


substance pursues him v 




.s I ™ u'oTt^nilvg 111., .a. ““^'^trcli b, Ihs P««« »■■■■' “S', ' 
fact that his rays contain the rotraculoM „ , ^-ater is a putreljmg 
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In the second part 


The earthly sun, the work is not perfected 
of d'e ,vork Sol is joined svilh Mercunus. 

On card, !ht;n“lComiderrr"th^^ 

aciiviiy o[ man is applied to them. ( in all men, so that 

ogy of the gold: the aelhereal heaven was im- 

aUn.cn had to descend into the “"d^torhl, ssherc th 

prisoned tor ever. But a.r.st Jesus unloctel d.e pne 

Olvmnus and dircsv open the realm of I Into, that the s b 

SCed, svhen the Virgin Mar,-, with the t-op'rano.. of the Ho^ 
Ghost in an unutterable m,s.<^ and deepest »“;a"ten . eo" ^ 
in her virgin tsomb that wind, svas most excellent m ' . 

upon cart^ and finally bore for us the Redeemer of the ss-hole ssorl , 
who by hU overflosving goodness shall save all ';'''°v.'‘;®'Vemarncd 
if only tlie sinner shall turn to him. Uui the \ irgin • 

rcitl.out rood rcasoii 15 


sin, It only uie sinnei auan ....... - o 

incorrupt and inviolate: therefore not tvidioui good . 

Mercurius made equal [aequiparatur] to tlie most glorious 


■worshipful Virgin Mar)'.<® 

It is evident from this that the coniunctio of Sol and Mcrcunus 
is a hierosgamos. tvith Mercurius playing the role of bndc. u 
one does not find this analogy too offensive, one may ask onese 
with equanimity svhetlier the arcanum of the opus alcliyni>c»ni, 
as undentood by the old masters, may not indeed be considcre 
an equivalent of the dogmatic mysiety. For the psychologist the 
decisive thing here is the subjective attitude of the alchemist. 
As I have shown in Pjyc/iofogy and Alchemy, sucli a profession 
of faith is by no means unique.®* 

«» The metaphorical designation of Christ as Sol ^ in the lan- 
guage of the Church Fathers tvas taken quite literally by the 
alchemists and applied to their sol terrenns. When we remember 
that the alchemical Sol corresponds psychologically to conscious- 
ness, the diurnal side of the psyche, sve must add the Christ anal- 
ogy to this symbolism. Christ appears essentially as the son— the 
son of his raolher-bride. The role of the son does in fact devolve 
upon ego-consciousness since it is tlie offspring of the maternal 


<8 ylrl.aun’/.,!, p. 58fl.* 

8TThe text only has “auri limilUudinem prolundam," without a verb. 

*iArt. auTif., I. pp. jSofL « Pp. sjafl. and jaofL 

M Especially as "sol lusliliae” (sun ol justice), Malachi 4 ; 2. Cf. Ilonorius of 
Autun, Speculum de mysterm Eeclesiae (Mignc, PI.., vol. 172. coL 921): "For. into 
to the sun beneath a cloud, so did the sun ol justice lie concealed under human 
fieih.” • Correspondingly, the Gnostic Anihropos is identical with the sun. (C£- 
Reitzenstcin, PoimandTes, p. aSo.) 
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unconscious. Noiv according to the arcli authority, the “Tabula 
smaragdina," Sol is the father of Mercurius, who in the above 
quotation appears as feminine and as the moiher-bride. In that 
capacity Mercurius is identical with Luna, and-via the Luna- 
Mary-Ecdesia symbolism-is equated with the "V^irgin. Thus the 
treatise “Exercitationes in Tutbam” says: "As blood is the 
origin of flesh, so is Mercurius the origin of Sol . . . and thus 
Mercurius is Sol and Sol is Mercurius." Sol is therefore father 
and son at once, and his feminine counterpart is mother and 
daughter in one person; furthermore, Sol and Luna are merely 
aspects of the same substance that is simultaneously the cause 
and tlie product of both, namely Mercurius duple,v, of whom the 
philosophers say that he contains everything that is sought by 
tlie tvise. This train of thought is based on a quaternity: 

Prinapiuro 

Mercurius 


Ffliuj 

Frater 

Pater 

Sol 


ma 

SoTOt 

’Mater 

Luna 


Films 

Mercurius 

■ Although the Sol symbolism is reminiscent of the dogmatic 
models, its" basic scliema is very ditoent: for the do^atic 
schema is a Trinity embracing only the Deity bm not the urn- 
verse.“ The alchemical schema appears to embrace " 
material ivorid. yet, on account of ns quaternary d’araclcn it 

r:;mTor°fSrspwei‘hS 

ire^^ on earth of the 

155-. ..r ,i„. Trinitr i* the 

62 The altJimical cqvuvaleM this Ttimw » ^ 

cuiiusl. Sec Pwf/ioiogy 4lehemy, fig. 54* 
lOi 
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incarnate God, and “ “ 

which also includes the matcn 

cruciform schema the four P ' 8 g I ; counterpart the 
drama-the Father as mte or rerum the Son h 
Devil (to fight whom he became man), and the mo , 
get the following quatemity. 


Paicr 

Aucior 


us 


Films 

Salvator 


Spiritus Sanctus 


Diabolus 

’Anliclirlsius 


I will not discuss the various aspects of this quaicmity ^ 
closely here, as I have already done so in a separate stutij^ 
mention it only for comparison with the alchemical one. ^t 
temities such as these are logical characteristics of Gnostic - 
ing, which Koepgen has aptly called ‘'circular." ^Ve ha 

63 c£. my "Psychological Approach to the Dogma of the Trinity," PP- 
Though some may find it objectionable, the opposition betiACcn Chrbl an 
devil in the above schema presupposes an inner relationship (regarded 
Ebionites, says Epiphaotus. as ibat between two brothers). Angclus Silcsius 
to have felt something of the sort, too; 

"tVere from the Devil all hb Hb-ncss gone. 

You'd see the Devil sitting in Cod’s throne." „ 

Cfierubinischer lVandeT3fnann,l,?»o. 143 (Cf.Ritch version, p. 144)- ®y "Hb-nO*^^ 
Angelas Silesius means the "selfhood which damns," as b incontestably true o 
telChood that docs not acknowledge its identity with Cod. 

6t The thinking in the Psalms and of the prophets b "circular. Even the Apocaly^® 
consists of spiral images . . . One of the main cbaraclerbtics of Gnostic thinking 
b circularity." (Koepgen, Gnosb des C/iristentunu, p. 149.) Koepgen gi'*^ 
example from Ephraem SyTus: "Make glad the body through the soul, but gi'® 
the soul back to the body, that both may be glad that after the separation they 
arc joined again" (p. 151). An alchembt could have said the same of the uroboros. 
since thb b the primal symbol of aldiemical truth. Koepgen also desaibes dogma 
as “circular": it b "round in the sense of a living reality. . . . Dogmas are con- 
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already met similar figures in our account o£ the opposites, 
ivhich ivere often arranged in quatemities. The rhythm of both 
srhpmas is divided into three Steps: 


Christian: 


r Beginning'! 


'Development I 

1 J 

J Origin j 

— 1 

Sol 


1 Mercurius J 

1 1 

Luna J 

l 

f Auctor 1 


Development of' 


1 


Conflict 


1 


Salvator 


. Pater J 


.Diabolus 



Paraclete 
Holy Ghost 
Church or King- 
domofGod 


dark waters o£ Physis. Ihe relation 

conscious mind is to a certain “"’J'ned bv simple somatic 

tary psycliogenic symptoms and ' taugh/(or instance by 

stimuli prove.” (H=nce the strange ide , tmgl^^^^^^^^^ 

Rudolf Steiner, that the observation and analysis 

mentary to those o£ this wor d ) regarded mechani- 

show, however, that not all d interpreted 

cally as mere complementary e prevent 

rather as attempts at compeim ion, ^ j ^ yiew, a distinct 

very many dreams from having on , s perfic..^ 

complementary character. Simda ly, tv crislian one.” 

che mical movement 

ftschologiaiu, If"!, .RoT.dncn" I. » 

60 For the compenwiory «p«t ot this 

PP-* 3 ®- 103 



m y^terium cosioscnoNis 

Chrfs?-. the descending, cannot regard the 

Gnostic Christ who returns to the Path although 

latter as the same as The alchemical 

Koepgen’s schema offers an J , j; commensura- 

situation."' The redeemer fi^re o£ ^ ^ten hy the 

sense-f No traditional influences should an 

ering the conceptual structure of this logical 

autochthonous product deriving from an nncornc ■ ‘ ^ 1 

development o£ trends which had already the Bel 

consciousness in the early Christian era, ideas, 

unconscious necessity as produced the later <1^''=’°?™® . „ ncon- 
For, as our modern experience has shown, the collecti 
scious is a living process that follows its ovm inner 
gushes up like a spring at the appointed time. Tliat ^ f 
alchemy in such an obscure and complicated way was due 
tially to the great psychological difficulties of antmomian 
ing, which continually came up against the demand tot- 
logical consistency o£ the metaphysical flgures, and for their 
tional absoluteness. The "bonum supcrexcedens” of God alio 
no integration of evil. Although Nicholas Cusanus venture 
bold thought of the coincidcnti'a oppositorum, its logical cons - 
qucnce— the relativity of the God-concept— proved disastrous o 
61 KoepgCTi.p. iia. 


61 KoepgCTi.p. iia. . ,jjg 

6S Cf. "The Spirit Metcuiius'' (Swiss edn., pp. 12611.). In another respect, a . 

/iliuj pfiiloiophoTum Is a "third" when we consider the doclopment in the co 
cept of tlic dciil among the Ebionites (Epiphanius, Panarium, XXX). They 
of two figutes begotten by God, one of them Christ, the other the devil. The U | 
according to Pscllus, was called by the Euchites Satanael, the elder brother ^ 
Chibt. (Cf.dicn,pp. 147!.. and "The Spirit Mcicurius" [Swiss edn., pp. 
relation to these two the filius regim— as donum Spiritus Sanell and son o 
prima materia— h a "third sorahip," whidi, in common with the prima ®*^*^*^ 
can trace its descent— though a more distant one— from God. For the three o 
sonshlp sec lIippol)tus. Efenehoi, VII, 22, yf. (Legge, 11 , pp. yiL) and Aioni pp' 
65L The "sonships" come from the "true light" (John 1 : 9), from the Logo*. 1 
saptenlia Patnt. lUppoljtus, VII, 22 , 4 (Legge. II, pp. C8L). 
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Angelus Silesius, and only the ivithered laurels oE the poet lie on 
his grave. He had drunk mth Jacob Boelirae at the fount of 
Mater Alchimia. The alchemists, too, became choked in their 
oivn confusions. 

5 Once again, therefore, it is the medical investigators ot 
nature who, equipped ivith new means of knoivledge, have 
rescued these tangled problems from projection by making them 
the proper subject of ps)xhology. This could never have hap- 
pened before, for the simple reason that there iras no psycholo^ 
of the unconscious. But the medical investigator, thanks to lus 
knowledge of archetypal processes, is in the fortunate 
of being able to recognize in the abstruse and grotesque-looUng 
symbolisms of alcliemy the nearest relatives of those serial 
tasies which underlie the delusions of paranoid “ 

well as the healing processes at work in the P®' ® 

roses. The overweening contempt '*1”?’ „£ 

science have for the 'f . ' dKtor in his 

"pathological individuals" should not deter the d«tor m i 
tSk of hflping and healing the sick. he can help *= sick 
psyche only when he meets it as the umq P Y unearthly 
Lular individual, and when he knows 
darknesses. He should also consider 

to defend the standpoint of the^’raging torrent 

an acknowledged and P™-" Se p”^he-a 

that nows for all eternity in creates a past that 

that leaves "“'‘""S there is nothing purely 
can never be retrieved. He kn , ^ ,hat lor many 

good in the realm of human , ’ j^joJuie good and to 

people it is better to be superiority of con- 

listen to the voice of those ^ may solace himself 

sciousness and unambiguous t i o jjjjdow to the light 

with the thought that one who an J into 

is the possessor of the ""V ' por will he pretend to 

the temptation of playing * ^ t^ows tliat the sick, suffering, 
be a prophet of the trn.hi Ute public hut is 

or helpless patient standin something langihl 

Mr or hits X, and that the d«.or has m p_^^ 
and helpful on die lablc jed lliat nolliing has hap 

to the individual, and he is ^ „"clped. He is ansKeta'''' 
pened if this individual has not been pe 
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"i^rr.5” “S?.S.“ "n i. « «■ ■ 

real transformation.'’ -Vhemists that their Sol had 

!6 It cannot have escaped t .'From the hegm- 

something to do with man. Thu j.I™ctive fire “enkin- 

ning man was sulphur. Sulphur is a 

died by the invisible sun, and th praised 

ophorum,™ which is the much In spite 

p^hilosophic gold, indeed the goal of 'h^ as a kind 

of the fact that Dorn regards the sun and that 

of physiological component of the human ‘ ^ ;.e., a 

we are dealing with a piece of physiological mythology, 

»7 ^"in thTcoutse of our inquiry we have often 

the complete absence of any psychology, the j^cts 

tions sketch a picture of certain fundamental I«V*^°^t;,ntal 
and, as it were, reflect them in matter. One of *ese fun 
facts is the primary pair of opposites, consciousness and 
sciousness, whose symbols are Sol and Luna, . 

. 1— -..roU sannitorh ihnl tVlP linCOnSci( 
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msness, whose symbob are Sol and Luna. „,rsnni- 

We know well enough that the unconscious appeaR p 
fied; mostly it is the anima" who in singular or P‘“” . , 

represents the collective unconscious. The persona^l unco 
is personified by the shadow." More rarely, the collective u 
scious is personified as a Wbe Old Man." (1 am speaking ne 

. ... iTnm what it is in somatic tneei 


SCIOUS 15 pcisuilkll'.v* a....,.,. I 

69 In psychotherapy the situation h no different [rom what it is 
cine, where surgery is periormed on the individual. I mention this lac 
oI the modem tendency to treat the psyche by group analy sis, as if it 
lectiie phenomenon. The psyche as an individual factor is thereby cH 
«0 “Spec. phiU" Thealr. ehem., I, p. 308. 

61 Ripley, ChymiJche Schriffien, p. jv- Tor then your Work will obtain V ^ 
fca whiteness. Then turn from the East towards midday, there it should r 
fiery place, for that is the hardest or end of the ^Vork. . . . Thereupon o 
w ill shine pure red in its circle and will triumph after the darkness." 

62 Cf. “Concerning the Archetypes, with Special Reference to the Anima 
An example of the anima in plural form is given in Prychofogy end /lie >6 


the anima in plural form is given i 

pp.4gff. 

ta Examples of both archetypra are to be found ibid.. Part II. Cf. abo A^‘ 

_ -_.i _ ic thnAtrm qJ ihg xflj^ which iS HOt COnsidcrCd 6 


5« Cf. Pryffjology and Alchemy, p. 


.p.117. 
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only of masculine psychology, whicli alone can be compared 
Tvith that of the alchemists.) It is still rarer for Luna to repre- 
sent the nocturnal side of die psyche in dreams. But in the 
products of active imagination the symbol of the moon appears 
much more often, as also does the sun, which represents the 
luminous realm of the psyche and our diurnal comciousness. 
The modem unconscious has little use for sun and moon as 
dream-symbols." Illumination (“a light dawns.” it is becom- 
ing cle.ir.” etc.) can be expressed just as well or even better in 
modem dreams by switching on the electric light. 

It is therefore not surprising if the nnconscons appears .n 
projected and symbolized form, as there is no other tray hy 
u-hiel. it might be perceived. But this is 
with consciousness. Consciousness, as the f f 

contents, seems to lack the basic '"^P^ienL- 

Properly understood, projection is not a ‘ PP 

it is somctliing tliat approaches the subject 

side.-nkindofsheenontheobject whleall hetimet^^^^^^^^^ 

remains tinaimre that he Itimself is ’ . ^ therefore 

causes the cafs eye of '‘I'n'Trara to^edrsto i. sym- 

conceirable as a projection, but . J ^ contradiction in 

bolizes consciousness, seems .at g . ,,5 

terms, yet Sol is no less a and heat and, apart 

perceive nothing of the jjAion only by inference, 

from that, can know iu plipica I „i,jch is 

so our consciousness “ t conSusness® the latter 

the indispensable condition r „ pjjiect or a content svidi 

being nothing but the 1° , j i.now most about, is 

the ego. The ego, „f” ufathomable obscurities, 

in fact a highly complex affair f ^ ^.laHvely comtmt per- 
Indeed, one could even ‘■f*'"'. ,, as the Sclmpenhaiierian 


. . .rr .-a paft of the collective 

the shadow. The latter, so ....amality. U contp^**** r^—inc, ihe so called 

itself as the inferior or neg«uvc pe«o^^^ fonn.ng the 


melt as me iniewo* —p . - . 
unconscious which intrudes in 
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1 nameless happening, not a defi- 


physically there. But they were a i.» - - i concen- 

Le actuality, for there did ^ to speak 

tration o£ the psychic factor. " * r-.-..:.Hnn: That is the 


the woid that 


psycnic itik-Lui, - ^ Ti,-t is the 

outweighed the r^ole °E " 


;™rld, and this is II That *^first mommg rf 


the first sunrise after the primal darkness. 


conscious complex, the eio, the son of the 
sundered subject and object, and thus Pte^'P'^ ^ h 

• ito definite existence." giving it and itselt a 
and a name. The refulgent body of the Jhejgo^^^d 


and itself into definite existence, 
lame. The refulgent body 
field of consciousness— Soi el eius umbra: nght 


CIUJ L 

darkness within. In the source of light there is ‘i^tkness OTO^ 


. in me source oi iigiiL * Vif»^iark- 

for any amount o£ projections, for the ego grows out ot 

ness o£ the psyche. -« i^«ntnns 

In view of the supreme importance of the ego in 
reality to light, we can understand why this infimtesima p 
in the universe ivas personified as the sun, with all the attn 
that this image implies. As the medieval mind was 
more alive than ours to the divine quality of the sun, we 7 
assume that the totality character of the sun-image ivas imp ic 
in all its allegorical or sy mbolic applications. Am ong the sig^ 

personal unconscious. The ihadosf forms, as it were, the bridge to the figure 
anima, skho is only parti) personal, and through her to the impersoMl 
the collecihe unconsdous. The concept of the self b essentially intuiU'^ 
embraces ego-consdousness, shadow, anima, and colleclire unconsdous in 
minablc extension. As a totality, the self b a coinddeniia opposilorum; tt iS 
fore bright and dark and yet neither. 

If we h)-posl 3 iuc the self and derive from it (as from a kind of 
sonality) the ego and the shadow, then these would appear as the empirical aspeew 
of the opposites that ate preformed in the selL Since 1 have no wbh to 
world of speculative concepts, which leads merely to the barren hair-sphtung 
philosophical discussion, I set no particular store by these reflections. If such con 
cepts piovuionally serve to put the empirical material in order, they will have u 
filled their purpose. The empiiidst has nothing to say about the oncepts self an 
God in themselves, and bow they are related to one another. 

87 Genesis i : 1-7 b a projection of ihb process. The coming of consdousness 
described as an objective event, the active subject of which b not the ego bu^ 
Elohim. Since primitive people very often do not feel themselves the subject o 
their thinking, it b possible that in the disUnt past consdousness appeared as ^ 
ouulde event that happened to the ego. and that it was integrated with the subject 
only in later limes. lUuminaticm and inspiration, which in reality are suddeu 
expansions of consdousness. still seem to have, even for us, a subjett that b not 
the ego. Cf. Neumann. The Origins and IJittory 0 / Consaousneu, pp. 
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nifications of die sun as totality the most important was its fre- 
quent use as a God-image, not only in pagan dmes but in the 
sphere of Christianity as well. 

I Although the alchemists came very close to realizing that 
the ego svas the mysteriously elusive arcane substance and the 
longed-for lapis, they svcre not aware that svith their sun s^hol 
they were establishing an intimate connection between God and 
the ego. As already remarked, projection is not a voluntary act; 
it is a natural phenomenon beyond the interference of the con- 
scious mind and peculiar to the nature of the human psyche. If, 
therefore, it is this nature that produces the sun symbol. luture 
herself is expressing nn identity of God and ego I" ^ 
only unconscious nature can be accused of 

the man ttho is its victim. It is the rooted convtct.on of Wes, 
that God and the ego ate worlds apart, In India, 'he o h r 
hand, their identity was taken as self-evtdcnt. It 
of the Indian mind to become aware of the 
niltcance of the consciousness •» f tess 

on the contrary, has one 

and sinfulness of the ego, despite the ° suspected 

man to the status of divinity. The .» 

man’s hidden godlikeness, and the .ntu.tton of Angelos 
finally expressed it without disguise. „„,r^j;ctorv aspects 

The Lt resolves these -'>'-"8 
by merging the ego, die 1"”“" ^ „£ Maya. The 

atman and thus explaining the g nf these problems. 

Western alchemist sras not J ^ ^ his symbols reached 

But when his unspoken cisc with Angelas 

the plane of conscious gnosis, as tvas the cas 

.5 bcine nnci””!’ 

«« I ute th. word ■■conidovni"! bm » «■ 8 a ^ OTsciou.- 

. tew they ate aspect, ot Ibe Mine P m ■ 

ness without a knowing snbien.nn''’”*'^ i.r Fhil«oph.t, 1. I, 

e> Cf. Rig.Veda. X. Jt. 6 (“a™- 

P- tto); ,h, „„„r. tonllnually eapanding. 

sreiC 

Pa/asaneyi.S.mtulo. 51. .tougbt, ded>'“. 

Dwell.as.n.n.on.lbgbt'd"'”'”"' 
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Silesius, it was precisely the liulCT extreme 

that impelled him to reco^ire deranged minds 

opposite.” It was not the arbitrary opm om 

tto gave rise to such d“wot Site expresses these 

psyche itself, ^vhlch, m East an metaDhors. This 

Sths either directly or clothed m quality 

is understandable when we realae that a ^.e vio- 

attaches to human consciousness as such. | 3^ jib- 

late no religious convictions, for ‘»'‘= "’'S'™* ^ 35 it were, 
erty to regard man's consciousness (through ’ 

a second worldsaeation was enacted) as a divine im 
.;s 1 must point out to tl.e reader diat th^ "r^ with 

nificance of the ego might easily prompt him to c^rge m 
grossly contradicting myself. He will perhaps rem . - 35. 
he has come across a very similar argument in my o ct s , 
Only there it ^s-as not a question o£ ego but of the self, or » 
of the personal atman in contradistinction and m , . 

suprapersonal atman. I have defined the self as the totality . 
conscious and the unconscious psyche, and the ego as the ce 
reference-point of consciousness. It is an essential part oi * 

and can be used pars pro Mo tvhen the significance of consa 
ness is home in mind. But when we want to lay emphasis on 
psychic toulity it is better to use the term “self.” ^ 

question of a contradictory definition, but merely of a difieren 
of standpoinL 


3 . SULPHUR'* 

»5l Because of the singular role it plays in alchemy, sulphur 
descTses to be examined rather more closely. The first point o 

"t»“Sa'e ai a child, one goc» not m Mhere al) 

Cod's children are: ihc door u much too tmalL” 

CherubiniKheT irandmmunn, I.^O- *55- 
71 “I am Cod'f child and tm, and he ic mine. 

Henc comm it tiiat ve Ixrth can boUi comhineP* (I, *5^ 

“God u my centre ichen 1 c!o« him in; 

And ray drntm^cnce ^hen 1 mcU in him." (It*. >48) 

“CoiJ. infinhe. moic piesmii n in me 
Than if a tponge thould uni. up all the sea." (IV, 15 ^ 

“The hen conuins the tlie C 55 the hen. 

Tlje iwam in one, and yet the one in twain." (IV, 1 C 3 ) 

“Cod l.«omcs T and tales my manh-ood on: 
liecauie 1 va* before him >ra$ i>> 9 t donei" (TV, *^ 5 ) 
npait of thii lectfoa appeared in Kova Acta Parcceliica, i^}?. p?. *"2- 
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interest, -which ive have already touched on, is its relation to 
Sol: it was called the prima materia of Sol, Sol being naturally 
understood as the gold. As a matter of fact, sulphur iras some- 
times identified with gold." Sol therefore derives from sulphur. 
The close connection between them explains the ™w mat sul. 
phur was the "companion of Ltma.” « When the gold (Sol) and 
his bride (Luna) are united, “the coagulating sulphur whi* 
in the corporal gold was turned outtrards [e.rlrmersum], is 
turned inwards” (i.e.. introverted)." This ; 

psychic double nature of sulphur 
red and a white sulphur, the white being 
of the moon, the red that of the sun. i_e sp duplic- 

sulphur is said to he greater in tlte red variety." Bu m duljhc^ 
ity also has another meaning: on the . ,„^/„m), 

mlteria, and in this form it is burning .and = "J 

and “hostile" to the matter of the ^ 

when "cleansed of all “„n,„able synonyms for the 

Altogether, sulphur is j both the initial mate- 

prima materia "in Its dual aspMt, ■ • ^ “crude" or 

rial and the end-product. At g sublimation product of 

"common” sulphur, at the end it > , ,jjssed," though 

the process." l5s fiery mature " 
r» laUum Venwia, “H. iJ,-. 

T 4 'Tigumnim Aeg^TUorum.' MS. iSth ^ r 

75'‘lntrouujapertus.''MuJ. 5 0 5 ,). Mylius.Wn'- "f, p- Si- 

ra -Traccatus aureus." Mus . p 33 OVaite. 1. P 31^ 

17 Ventura, Theatr ehem , II. P- 54*- I jsj. „ 

78 "Tract, aureus," j ’ j. Aegidius de Vadis, 

? 9 ibid.. pp. rr -nd a. chm. II. 

Ta,.„. n. p. K-pi'T- 

r;m=-.ey, narau. “■ 

T/,.alr. che,„ , H. P 3«>- “it „ U „ sulpli". 

a-) hr "" Wafa"' fUr 

echo £« ow by Sptarh 'I” 

Theatr. chem ,l.P IttSl ^ » 50 ) Uir pbitr-rP 't'.CI ahoPcnc”'”' 

Bring lire, qcickeamSPb^^^ chrai.II.P ■S”' .Ho herrt.V 
"Regulae et canones, . alebcnust* ( I^* ° 

a danger to the little hfe-Bace of ibe 
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this Beriness does not quali- 

jections which lent it a nui^ous ^ hand 

In keeping with its dual nature spiritual 

corporal and earthly,*- and on the “fatness o£ 

priJSple. As an earthly substance it comes ^ ^ma 

Se eai*.” ** by which was meant the radical 
materia. Occasionally it is called “ants extia^s ^ 
extmcted from ash).« “Ash" is an indus^e 


rroni a^ui.- xvan w , -uoTnAc — a 

left over from burning, the substance that 

reminder of the chthonic nature of sulphur, in 


Strong 


(.UUIUIUI. 1 rxATt it 

variety is thought of as masculine.^ and under this 


represents the gold or SoL*® As a chthonic being it ^ ^ 

affinities with the dragon, which is called "our iuo- 

In that form it is also the aqua divina, symbolized by . . 
boros.« These analogies often make it difficult “ ^ 

between sulphur and Mercurius, since the same thing n 


o£ both. “This is our neural, most sure fce, our 


our sulphur/’ sa^-s the ‘Tractatus aureus de lapide/ 

Turba quicksilver is a fiery body that behaves in exactly 
same \vzy as sulphur.” For Paracelsus sulphur, together 5'^ ^ 
Sal (salt), is the begetter ot Mercurius, ivho is bom of . 
and moon.” Or it is found “in the depths of the nature of * 
curius," ” or it is “of the nature of Mercurius,” or ^ 

and Mercurius are “brother and sister.” ** Sulphur is credite 
*2 Rjplrr, Opera orrmia, p. 150. 

83 "Trict.aareus,“SItu.ftmrj,,p .*4 (\Vaile,I,p. * 5 ). 

St Avrora consvrgens II. in . 4 rt. aurif^ 1 . p. 229. 


dlnated wlh "viriliias prinii” and “Dii cztlsstes-'’ The further coordina.**®** 
tuIphuT with lion, dragon, and uniomi is the direct opposite of the hea' 
f<“ConsiL coniug,,** An chemtea, p. 217, and "Episiola ad Hermannu***. The 
e/iem., V, p. 895. 

>t Sfylius, Pfiil. ref,, p. loj; Zachartas, “Opnsculum,’* Thealr, chem^ I, p- 
M M)lius.p. i79;.'Ifu.heTiTj,,p.S7 (tVailc.I.p. J7). so^fus. h«Tni.,p- 39 - 
Turtfl, p. 149. line* tiff. “Coaiil. coniug." (p. 66) says: "All qukksUscr is ^ 
phui" (a quoution attributed to Plato). On p. 202 there is a qootaU^ 

from Cebex. »t De pejt(h(ale,lib. 1 (ed. SndhoJI. XIV, p. 597)- 
*2 Quotation from Ctbex in Trevisanut. Thealr. them., I. p. 795. 

»3 Quotation from Slorientn, ibid. 

*4 Ripley. Chyrnuche Sehri^Ien, p. 31, For Mercuries as the “wife" of salphor. 
who "tetaTes from him the itspre gn atioo of the fruit," lee ibid., pp. tot- 
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with Mercurius’ “power to dissolve, kiU, and bring metals to 

life.” . • -j 

) This intimate connection with Mercurius makes it evident 

that sulphur is a spiritual or psychic 

import, of which nearly everything may be '“■<> *a“S o 
Mercurius Thus sulphur is the soul not only of metals but ot 

the •■ferment" or "soul which gives life “ 

hotly;' » The ™«.s Vhilosophers have 

also described as tl.e "hidden pn = spermatic, 

5, In the sphere of Ch™»an PsycholoCT. pee"^h^ 

procreative quality, and for this . . , im Accordingly Dorn 

lo the Holy Ghost as the creative "^f^ost potent, 

saysi "The male and universal seed the Bnt and ^ 

is the solar sulphur, the jejE. in his "De tenebris 

generation." I' ‘he li' that the life 

contra naturam Dorn says. celestial sulphur, 

of tfie world is the light o aetheric moisture and the 

whose substrate [subkctum] is the aethenc 

9S"D=10lphl.W,•■^to•*"”■l;■‘‘®P'^’‘^^f o'( COUtW, l”!!"'- "'■ *''' 

Greeks of having turned Venus. Man. and XI. 

of devilish idols, ruled over by ^ p^^aaone rerum naturahum ■)• ( 

68 De nalura rerum, hb. * T 
p. 318; Huser. 1590. VI. P- *65) 

09 Phil, ref 202. , 

lOiTheatr.ehew.V. P ‘'’S- . j.ff " TAentf- ^ ' „-««/! iQo): 

l.= Hoghdande, "label de 

leSGoS la equated «llb gwe™« » Md, I ah™. 

'X“ ““I. 

.0. "Phralca B.bd ™d ■!" a»d”OT.ure.- • 

Vbe'ru’bS::?ru.pb« i. ate » 
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heat oE the firmament, namely Sol and ?“'^h’‘\ight 

here attained cosmic significance and 
ot nature, the supreme source of knosvledge for “ 
losophers. But this light does not shine iinlundercd, > 

It is obscured by the darkness of the 'Sg 

body. Bor him, therefore, sulphur is a shining, he 
Though this sulphur is a “son ,v ho comes fr™ 
bodies,” he is “ready to put on the srhite and punil 
ments.” ■“ In Ripley he is a “spirit of We"’lie is 

works in the moisture.” In the treatise De 
the “virtue of all things’* and the source of illumination * 
all knowledge.^®* He knows, in fact, everything.'” 

158 In view of the significance of sulphur it is worth our 
to take a look at its effects as described by the alchemists. 
all, it burns and consumes: “The little power of this sulp u* ^ 
sufficient 10 consume a strong body." The “strong body 
the sun, as is clear from the saying: “Sulphur blackens the su 
and consumes it." Then, it causes or signifies the P^trcfacti^ 
“which in our day was never seen," says the Rosarium. 
third capacity is that of coagulating,"- and a fourtli and h 
those ot tincturing {tingere, colorare) and maturing 
ere)."® Its “putrefying” effect is also understood as its ability 
to “corrupt.” Sulphur is the “cause of imperfection in all met* 
als,” the “corrupter of perfection,” “causing the blackness m 
every operation”; “too much sulphurousness is the cause of cor- 
ruption, “ it is “bad and not well mixed,” of an “evil, stinking 
odour and of feeble strength.” Its substance is dense and tough. 


105 Theatr. chem.,' 1 , p. 518. 

100 “Phil, chemica," ibid., p. 482. 

101 Chymisehe Sehrifflen, p. 10. 

109 “But what is more, in his Kingdom there is a minor in which the whole 01 
is to be sccn.^VhosocscT looks into this mirror, can see and learn therein ihe parts 
o£ the wisdom of the whole World, and so departs fully knowledgeable in these 
Three Kingdoms." • Afus. herm., p. 635 (Waite, 11, p. 151). 

100 Cf. the conversation beivrccn the alchemist and a “voice'' in AfiiJ. herm., p- ^37* 
“Masler, doth Sulphur know aught concerning the metals? Voice: I have told thcc 
that he knoweih all things, and ot the metals even much more than of other 
things." • "He is the heart o! all things" • (p, O34). 
no Turbo, p, 125, line jo, 

111 ,<rt. aun7.,II,p. 22g. 

ns Zacharlas, "Opusculum," Theatr. ehem., I, p. 842. 

118 “De sulphurc." Afui. herm, p. 632 (Waite. 11. p. 149). 
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and Its coTTuplivc action is due on the one hand to its^ com- 
bustibility and on the other to its "earthy feculence.” “It hinders 
perfection in all its works.'**** 

) These unfavourable accounts evidently impressed one of the 
adepts so much that, in a marginal note, he added "diaboUis 
to the causae corriiplionis.'** Tliis remark is illummating: i 
forms the counterpoint to the luminous role of sulphur, for 
sulphur is a "Lucifer" or "Phosphorus" (hght-brmgcr), from 
the most beautiful star in the ch,-mic 
candelulac, "little bits of sulphurous tow suclt as old 
for litrhtine fires." In addition to so many other qualities 
Xir shies this extreme patado. with bendes 

Invinff like him a connection with Venus, though here t 

sulphurs are mentioned and tw q • rejoice in 

Philosopliers liavc named one ^ 

one another,"' and tlie one „f ,i,e parables in 

to Anotlicr allusion to \cmi seeking the sul- 

"De snlphure," about an 'of vius, andiliere he 

phiir. His quest leads him be Saturn’s, that 

learns through a voice, ivhic i • ^ ( pi. own mother. 

11. Myliiu. Mil '//. P,P- j,. cliubor (p, o.l»™ 


iiB In my copy of p'bil. ref.. quarrel* with the ^ j 


Latin edn., p. 457 ) . ... 

117 The higher and Ihe low"' j icrsa Cf 

material. , As above so below, and v.« 

118 They arc one and the lam . 

“Tabula smaragdma." „.«rdinE to the axiom of VT ad Sar 

118 “Nature rejoices in nature. this pas«ge » m Rosmu 

120 An allusion to the uroboros. TKe 

ratanUm.-Mrt.fltiriM.P S«^ 

121 AIw. hern., p- 63Sft- , ,5 
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things, as that which endows living things '"tJ' 

Ending, t^the begetter oi every flower -d “ on herb 

and tree, and finally as the 'painter of all colouis. 

might well be a description of Eros. In addition we 

he was imprisoned because in the view of 

shown himself too obliging towards Ins mother. 

are not told w-ho his mother was, we may conjecture that 

Venus herself who shut up her naughty Cupid.« This 

tation is corroborated by tlic fact, firstly, that Sulphur, 

to the alchemist, was in the grove of Venus (woods, J 

have a maternal significance); secondly, that Saturn mtro 

himself as the "governor of the prison," and all alclicmists 

knowledge of astrology would have been familiar with the 

nature of Saturn; thirdly, that after the disappearance ot tne 

voice the alchemist, falling asleep, saiv in the same grove a ou 

lain and near it the personified Sulphur; and, finally, ^ ^ 

vision ends with the chymical "embrace in the batli. 

Venus is undoubtedly the amor sapientiae who puts a check on 
Sulphur’s roving charms. The latter may well derive Irom the 
fact that his seat in the Uroboros is in the tail of the dragon. ■ 
Sulphur is the masculine clement par excellence, the "spenna 


122 A patient dreamt: “Animats were being hunted. The devil, their patron satn , 
appeared. Suddenly dll the eofoun appeared in his darh-brown face, and then <t 
vermilion spat in his cheek." 

123 The only other figure Kho could be the moihcr u Luna. She, too, appean later 
in the parable, but in the form of Diana, tje., in the role of daughter 'Sisicr. 

121 The green colour auributed to Sulphur he haj in common with Venus, as the 
verses In the Gemfrwgemmanim show. Venus says; 

'Transparent / green / and fair to view 
I am commixt of every hue / 

Yet in me's a Red Spirit hid / 

No name I know ^ vvbich he’s bid / 

And he did bom my husband come / 

The noble Man, Cull quarTelsomc." 

The "red spirit" is our Sulphur— "painter of all coloun." 

125 The "Occulu cheralcorum pbilosophia.” printed in the i6ii edn. of Basilios 
Valentinus’ Triumphwagen Antimonii (pp. svgfL), mentions an astrological chara-C- 
IcriiUc of Saturn: be is “supreme tester," and Sol and Luna (who "only exist 
through him"), warm his cold body "better than a young woman" (p. 583). Already 
in the prc-Ptolemaic tradition Saturn was connected vrith duhions love-affair 
(BouchS-Leden^. L’Aslrologie grecque, p. 456. n, 1). herm., p. 623 (Waite. 
II, p. 145) mentions the ’•infernal prisons where Sulphur lies bound.” 

12 « "Sulphur is his [the dragon’s] taiL" {Ars ehemUa. p. 140.) 
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homogeneum”:>=' and since the dragon is said to “impregnate 

himself,” his tail is the masculine and his mouth the feminine 

organ. Like Beya,>=» who engoUed her brother in her oim bodj 

and dissolved him into atoms, the dragon devours hmself from 

Uie tail upwards until his whole body has 

his head.t=' Being the inner fire of Merciirius.™ 

ously partakes of his most dangerous and ^ 

violInL being persomfied m the dm^^^^^ 

concupiscence in Hermes K.yliemM. ® -c Babel" or, 

sulphur shares is which 

more accurately, the dragons neaa ^ breathed out 

is a "most pernicious poison, a poi -Vomes with great 

by the flying dragon. T.'‘^ ^ ^ad 

siviEtness from Babylon. Hotveve : . monster only 

stands for quicksilver becomes a „ ^^rhich corresponds 

after its union with the ' wing css g ^ accords well 

to sulphur.^^ Sulphur here P dragon is equated 

with the sinful ‘ Babel. Fur paradise, which had the 

with the human-headcd of deeper 

"imago et similitudo Dei ^ bead lives 

reason why togon devour ‘tt^ ; eh 

in eternity, and therefore tt ^11 Then 

serve him." This is ^ tefcreme t 
the devil leaveth him. and behold, a g 

unto him." , r ,l_ draeon’s head with Christ, 

141 Hence we get the Foofo' ,j,aAhe son of the highest 
corresponding to the Gnostic v ^ j„ „der to 

divinity took on the fom of ;n,ination, so that they 

teacii our iirrt parents <he b Xfurge tms iuiperfect. As the 
should see that the work o „ii.oe," »!»>■ 

pi„l. At!, .no/, n 

p. i6s P- *55)- J"” v„,p„ of Anslcus m n<» p 

1=9 In the second version of the V 

(•57*)' P- ..cuoer aiborem Anstotel**-" rhilosophcn- which 

m Albertus Magnus. S-Pf « j„ die sulphu* of th^ ^ 6^, 

i83AlbertusMaSous.p-5*5- 
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■ son ot the seven planets the dragon is clearly 
cosm! and, as such, a parallel figure to Christ and at tl 
time his rival.'®* The dragon's head contains the ^ ^ j 

which means that consciousness contains the symbol ‘ 8 j 
the self, and just as the lapis unites the , ’^his 

assimilates contents of consciousness and the unconscio . 
interpretation fully accords with the traditional signilicance 

the dragon's head as a favourable omen. 

18 From \vhat has been said it should be evident that su p 
is the essence of an active substance. It is the “spirit of the m 
als/' forming ivith quicksilver, the other “spirit of nature, 
the two principles and the matter of the metals, since these two 
principles are themselves metals in po/enfm.*’® Together wi 
Mercurius it also forms tlie lapis.^” In fact, it is the heart o 
all things” and the “virtue of all things.” Enumerating, 
along ivith ivater and moisture, the synonyms for the ^ 
the "whole secret and life of all things whatsoever,” tlic Con- 
silium coniugii” says: “The oil that takes up the colour, that is, 
tlie radiance of the sun, is itself sulphur.” Mylius compare 
it to the rainbow: “The sulphur shines like the rainbow 
the waters ... the bow of Isis stands half on the pure, liquid, 
and flowing water and half on the earth . . . hence the wlimc 
property of sulphur and its natural likeness are expressed by 
the rainbow.” Thus sulphur, so far as it is symbolized by the 
rainbow, is a “divine and wonderful experience.” A few lines 
further on, after mentioning sulphur as one of the components 
of the Avater, Mylius ^vrites that Mercurius (i.e., the water) must 
be cleansed by distillation “from all foulness of the earth, and 
then Lucifer, the impurity and the accursed earth, will fall from 
the golden heaven.” Lucifer, the most beautiful of the angels. 


131 CLPsychoIogy and Alchemy,pp.2^L 
135 Mjlius, Fhil,ref.,p.i8^. 

13 # Ventura, T/iealr. chem., II, p. 262. 

13 T Ibid^ p. 276. 

139 Muj. herm., p. 654. 

189 Ibid., p.633. 

HOAts chemiea, p. 6G. The oil b described as resembling the anima media natura 
in "Aphorismi Basiliani" {Theatr. ehem., IV, p. 368): “But the quickening power, 
like that which holds the world together, b midway between spirit and body, and 
the bond of them both, especially in the sulphur of a certain rubeous and trans- 
parent oil . . ." • 

itt Phil, ref., p. i8.* An older source b “De arte chymica " Art. aurif., I, p- 
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becomes the devil, and sulphur is “of the earths foulness. 
Here, as in the case of the dragon’s head, the highest and the 
lowest are close together. Although a personification of evil, sul* 
phur shines above earth and ivater with the splendour of the 

rainbow, a “natural vessel” >"o£ divine transformation. 

From all this it is apparent that for the aldieimsts sulphur 
was one of the many synonyms tor the 
tive substance.*" This is expressed most plainly m ™ • 
“Therefore roast it tor seven days, until it 
marble, because, when it does, it is a ve^ great 
since sulphur has been mixed with ‘ ^3tures 

greatest work ^ ’J, a characteristic 

meeting their nature mutually rejoic , needs”' it is a 

of the arcane substance to , ' reproduces, 

fully autonomous being, like the drag ,,l,ethcr the alche- 

slays, and devours itself. It is irreve* became 

mists, svho were anything but rlrey used such 

fully conscious of svhat 'hey w« V S ^ 

imaU. If we take their words Z. and in need 

“Increatum," a being without g j.gnition only be God 
of “no second." Such a ‘h-ng ^r of 

himself, but a God, we must . “One” for which the 

nature and distorted P“”“”Sn-“;.e „s 


nature ana aisiuiicki I,/—- —''o , 

alchemists strove correspon reference, howeven 

“Liber quartorum" state of the text I would 

is unique, and in view of the c P uom's speculatmns 

not like to labour its .! dosely analogous. The 

about the “One" and the j different natures, nor 

Turhu continues: “And yet they are no 

iwso by Lutly. c, "“viLSu.- 

111 TWi i. toniimnily .0 in KM- ^ ot iht ^ 

■■Rosinm ad Eulbicam drl «»nl- P ^ -i.incs. m iM ^ 

In Zacharias (Theatr. them , , P ) p,ct. ^pposdM entw 

earth.*' • Cf. Ruland. Lrticon, R 3 ^ niaUlrei mtoe PP 

k wot de irafie aimboe J hi™ „„„ de nomi. 


-On volt le wot de lonfre am™.” .oSni.i de n.«i." 

elte . . . LeaPhiloiopheiontdonniiww 

An’Lilon to .he aslon. b O.d 

148 ‘That from which thing* h intell'gc P 

»ho.e wm crealed Uie ""“'S'”" 

Simple soul; but the soul f ^ ^ ® ' 

composite uaiuies are produced, ett K 
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several, but a single one. which unites thejr 1»'^^ ^ 

toougi. which it prevails over the other things. S“ 50U not 
that the Master has begun with the One sulphur. 

One? For he has named those unities the water ot P 

whi 4 conquers the whole o£ nature " The 1 S. 

phur is also expressed in the paradox that it is mere 
(incombustible), "ash extracted from ash. Its effects a*, 9 
sulfurea are infmite.i» The "Consilium coniugn 
sulphur is not the common sulphur," which , .. 

o£ the philosophical gold. Paracelsus, in his^ Liber 
describes sulphur as "lignum" (wood), the "linea vitae ( 
of life), and "fourfold” (to correspond ivith the four elemen ), 
the spirit of life is renewed from it.’®^ Of the philosophical su 
phur Mylius says that such a thing is not to be found on ear 
except in Sol and Luna, and it is knoum to no man un es 
revealed to him by God.*®^ Dom calls it the "son begotten ot 
the imperfect bodies,” who, when sublimated, changes into tiie 
"highly esteemed salt of four colours." In the "Tractatus 
MiCTeris” it is even called the "treasure of God.” 

»44 These references to sulphur as the arcane and transformative 
substance must suffice. I would only like to stress Paracelsus 
remark about its fourfold nature, and that of Ins pupil Dom 
about the four colours as symbols of totality. The psychic factor 
which appears in projection in all similarly characterized arcane 
substances is the unconscious self. It is on tliis account that the 
wcU-knoi>'n Christ-lapis parallel reappears again and again, 
as for instance in the above-mentioned parable of the adept s 
adventure in the grove of Venus. As we saw, he fell asleep after 


liaving a long and instructive conversation with the voice 


of 


Saturn. In his dream he beholds the figures of two men by the 

147 p., 55. 

Avrora eonsurgens 11. In Art. aurif., I, p, 529. In ''Consil. conius." >1 is calico 
“incotnljustiblc" (p. 149). 

I4»~lthas no end lo ilsaalon.fot it goes on linctuting foTCTcr.'* • {Ib5d.,p- 
IM lV)id..p. 199. 

181 In Huier. 11. p. 525; in SudhoO, XIV, p. 535, ^ b nv-d for sulphur, here as m 
Mylius asweiated stith Uic rainbow. SudhoH, without staling any reasons, icxiu^i 
ot othcTwbe, reeV-ons the Uber Avjlh among the spurious treatises. I cannot 
agree with thbsiew. 
lS5i’/iH.rf/.,p.3o. 

181 T/jealr.ehem., V, p. ttfi. 

184 For a detailed dbcuuion tec Ptjehoiogj and AUhemy, pp. 531a. 
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fountain in the grove, one of them Sulphur, the other Sal. A 
quarrel arises, and Sal gives Sulphur an "incunWe wound. 
Blood pours from it in the form of "whitest mdk. As the adept 
sinks deeper into sleep, it changes into a river. Diana emerges 
from the grove and bathes in the miraculous water. A pnnee 
(Sol), passing by, espies her. they ate inflamed 
Mother, and she falls down in a swoon and sinks beneath the 

surface. The prince's retinue refuse to rescue her for 

perilous ivater,*“ whereupon the prince P'""S 

Lgged down by her to the depths. 

appear above the water and explain to e P 

nm go back into "bodies so polluted,” “ ”3" 

of them. They would remain allMt ™ ■' ‘''/^^TXtrmer 

have disappeared. At tins point te p corpse of 

dream, and with many atiece 

Sulphur by the We learn, further, that Sul- 

ates with it. but without succ^- , -'medicus -the 

phur is not only the medicma 

bounded physician.- Sulphur suffers 

155 The stream, thouf h small, is peril el etereal to''’" 

once tried to oios. it. but ".e The sereant. ale to 

add: "Wo know too ihal our piedecesso ^ danger Ihrealcnmg ihto. 

alchemliu. and to stream or te „eh,c dangel ot to opus Is to 


_ stream or te «.tre el ■’’« “P" “ 

«hirh is elrari, to daoger ot d J»r' to»'‘ 'rTul” • 

imiption ol to nneonscioos ,n iniaiioo ol to unc™ 

possLloo an .Ichrmiral »1S. tor af 

• ■ relies ol pielures. The unogre p 


scious 

to "Do sulphure," JIus. term, PP- 639'- u, »oiV on AsUepim [ranc 

r,hrrjra^d he ...pito 


,d he wipnses Corona (the 

m^ih ;£‘S‘epTors'ialre to. ^ jttoh I'WI ■ PP 

mlidcn'T while she was >».h."S o^d,ei 

black, I. ao.da.ed wiU. to I"” f*' wUh to »".» 

ness U shown in the name o ^^,.niccwnetnon o \Vhen Corona 

or nndc was Uion. ^ phoebe (n«»") "j” Jarintercourse with the 

i, also explained by the fart thm f pSm^nt uas .Uln 

was already pregnant with Apo ^ torta") and u P laneral 

chihonie lih). (lexO = to tod, .1 te »oito’ “ 

bjAiiemb. The told was 
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that is pierced by the lance of Mercurius. In Reusner’s Pan- 
dora'” the body is symbolized as Christ, the secon^^ 
pierced by the lance of a mennaid. or a Lilith or Ed™- 
.45 This analogy shows that sulphur as the arcane substance 
set on a par with Christ, so that for the alchemists it must 1 
meant something very similar. We would turn away in disgmt 
from such an absurdity were it not obvious that this analogy, 
sometimes in clear and sometimes in veiled form, was th 
upon them by the unconscious. Certainly there could e n 
greater disparity than that between the holiest conception 
knotvn to man’s consciousness and sulphur ^vith its evil-smel ing 
compounds. The analogy therefore is in no sense evidential ut 
can only have arisen through intense and passionate preocci^a 
tion with the chemical substance, which gradually formed a 
tertium comparationis in the alchemist’s mind and forced it 
upon him with the utmost insistence. The common denomi- 
nator oE these two utterly incommensurable conceptions is the 
self, the image oE the whole man, which reached its finest and 
most significant development in the “Ecce Homo,” and on the 
other hand appears as the meanest, most contemptible, and most 
insignificant thing, and manifests itself to consciousness pre- 
cisely in that guise. As it is a concept oE human totality, the self 
is by definition greater than the ego-conscious personality, 
embracing besides this the personal shadow and the collective 


PJTC. by Apollo. Kcidnyi jupposcs an identity between the bright Apollo and the 
dait lsch)$. {A jimilar identity would be that of Asklcpios and Tropbonios.) 
The wotmdJ of the physicians were usually caused by arrows, and the same fate 
was sufleted by Asklepios: he was struct with the thunderbolt of Zeus because of 
an eacesi of real and skiJl, for he had not only healed the sict but called back the 
dead, and this was too much for Pluto. (Cf. ^Vilamowitz-Moellcndorff, "Isyllo* 
son Epidauros" pp. ^yff) The “NosTiin lumen chemicum” gives an "Acnigma 
coronidis- {Afuj. herm^ pp. 585!!.; tVallc. If. pp. mff.), but thb. except for the 
miraculous water at times manifested to thee in sleep,” contains nothing that 
would point to the myth of Asklepios. Dora Pemety {Fables dgyptiennes et 
grecques, 11. p. i^j) correctly interpreu Coronis as putrelactio, nigredo. capul 
eon i. and the myth as an opus. Thu u surprisingly apt, since alchemy, although 
the alchemists did not know it. was a child of this mythology, or of the inatrU 
from which the classial myth sprang as an elder broihcr. 

Reproduced In “Paracelsus as a Spiritual Phenomenon" (Swiss edn, p. 99)- 
l5»Cf. Fiychology and Alchemy, Cg. 150, where one “tclum passionis" bears the 
sign of Mercurius. the other the ugn of sulphur. 
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unconscious. Conversely, the entire phenomenon of the uncon- 
scious appears so unimportant to ego-consciousness that we 
would rather explain it as a privatio than allow it an 

autonomous existence. In addition, the conscious mind is CTiti- 
cal and mistrustful of everything hailing from the unconscious, 
convinced that it is suspect and someliosv dirty. Hence the 
psychic phenomenology of the self is as full of paradoxes ^ the 
Hindu conception of the atman, svhich on the one hand em- 
braces the universe and on the other dsvells no bigger t an a 
thumb- in the heart. The Eastern idea of atman-pumsha cor- 
responds psychologically to the Western o ris » 

is second Person ot the Trinity and God liimself, but. s 
as his human existence is concerned, confotms etact y 
suffering servant of God in Isaiah ■•■-from h.s birth ■" ■■ 
among fhe animals to his shameful death on the cross beiueeu 

"c'ontrast is even sharper 

Redeemer, as repotted by Hippolytus. P V 

O ye gates, and ye ‘ W 

of glory shall come in. This oiriTv? A worm and 

who,' saith he [the Naassene]. *is this King ^ tliis 

no man, a repUch of men and desp^d of * P op^c ^ ^ 

same is the King, and mighty tn b- ^^^^body. This 
the Naassenes, refers to the waiii^^^^ ^ 
association of the passage f'"™ 'j'^“rience show that the 
fflct is no accident, for P^>'';'“ “ ^ active imagination 

symbols of dte "een tvo opposite points of 


byuluuia UL u*v. .jv.x 

at moments of violent collision 
t..As is tvidsn. “ f' 


be>ond human .emblanec, and his tom 1 ^ ‘"‘f ^ 

■Tor he grew up be.me M ioob a. him. ~ TZ- a^d 

he had no form or comchnesJ that ^ed of men: a man of ^ 

Umuld deshe him. He «a. 1“P»^ men hide iheb 

acquainted with grief: ^ sme. altemaluc , In Uie 

and we esteemed him not ® „s„„mn and Arsath-t 

row." and "grier am "pain." 

ZQrcherBibel, quoted by the an • 

tea HencAos, V, 8, .8 (begge, P 'Mb 
l#3 Psalm *4: 7. 
let Psalm as : 6. 


1*3 
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^icw, as compensator)- attempts to mitigate the 
'mate enemiWfrientii." Therefore the lapis, svh.ch ts b<^ of 
the dragon, is extolled as a saviour and mediator since it r pr 
sents the equiralent of a redeemer sprung from the unconscio^. 
The Christ-lapis parallel sacilhtes between mere analogy a 
far-reaching identity, but in general it is not thought out to i 
logical conclusion, so that the dual focus remains. This is no 
surprising since e\'cn today most of us have not got 
understanding Christ as the psychic reality of an archeiy^* 
regardless of his historicity. I do not doubt the historical 
of Jesus of Nazareth, but the figure of the Son of Man and o 
Christ the Redeemer has archetypal anicccdenls. It is tlrcse that 


form the basis of the alchemical analogies, ^ . 

HI As investigators of nature the aldiemisis showed their 

tian attitude hy their "pistis** in the object of their science, an 
it \>’2s not their fault if in many cases the psyche proved stronger 
than the chemical substance and its well-guarded secrets by dis- 
torting the results. It \vds only the acutex powers of observation 
in m^em man which showed that weighing and m^unng 
provided the key to the locked doors of chemical combination, 
after the intuition of the alchemists bad stressed for centuries 


the importance of “measure, number, and weight.” *** The prime 
and most immediate experience of matter was that it is am* 
mated, which for mediev'al man was self-evident; indeed every 
Mass, e\'ery rile of the Church, and the miraculous effect of 


relics all demonstrated for him this natural and obvious fact. 


The French Enlightenment and the shattering of the meta- 
physical viess’ of the world were needed before a scientist like 
Lavoisier had the courage finally to reach out for the scales. To 
begin with, howe\-er, the alchemists were fascinated by the soul 
of matter, svhich, unknown to them, it had received from the 
human ps)che by way of projection. For all their intensive pre- 
occupation with matter as a concrete fact they' followed this 
psychic trail, which was to lead them into a region that, to our 
way of thinking, had not the remotest connection svith chem- 
istry. Their mental labours consisted in a predominantly intui- 
tive apprehension of psydiic facts, the intellect playing only the 

IC5-Mmnira numerm « pondu,.- CL ,cm Trzm, Aurora Comurgens, Parabte 4 
(SwU»edn,p.C3). * 
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modest role of a famulus. The results of this curious method of 
research proved, however, to he beyond the grasp of any psychol- 
ogy for several centuries. If one does not understand a penon, 
one tends to regard him as a fool. The misfortune of the alche- 
mists was that they themselves did not know what they '«re 
talking about. Nevertheless, we possess witness^ enough to the 
high e!teem in which the, held their "“t; 

ment which the mystery of matter .nsttlled 
discovered-to keep to sulphur as our ‘‘iV 

tended to characterize its sense were 

nature, choosing precisely snake, 

used for Christ in the patnstic • unicorn 

the lion, the eagle, fire, cloud, * man cncom- 

and the rhinoceros, the draprn. the msh^^^ -j.,,., 

passed by a by fac! that the majority of the 

Strange usage is explam^ iLition to their positive meaning a 
patristic allegories base in a | spacious rvolf "in 

Lgattve " St. L ih bad part" 

its good part signifies the apo 

the devil. ns-in/lp that the alchemists had 

n8 From this we rvould , ^badow whicli op- 

discovered tlie “f” ^ous, positive figure. P” 

poses and compensates th ■ mrir; it 

the shadow was in no ju m.rterial density, and 

they even thought tliey coni i ,be dignity of being 

Uris concretism led them “ f' "'’.'‘''^al subsunce. In the rc- 

the matrix of an Incorrupt^le^^^^^ jh 

ligloiis sphere this psydiolog Christianity did *e 

historical fact that only Christ" 

devil, the “eternal ““"f S.' ap^am on the scene alrmdy 

and that the figure of A""*™ ^ been natural for the al^ 

in the New Testament ^ ,be devil out of the 

mists to suppose tliat they o£ this, as s 

of matter. There were ind^ v°p„g„M>.I,w'.5».»'-Is.)- 
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seen, but they are ^ notion that this 

characteristic o! alchemy P j „cdicma, as is 

creature o£ darkness tvas desuned to be tl e m 

proved by the use oE the term ™'=‘'“"VnXdon npP^ars as 
untrustworthy sulphur. The \-try satne pp Greek word 


Si. Ambrose.'"’ The Greek 


an allegory oE ads ambivalence. 

. . . • C ‘'.rsrKt flanffCrOUS 


<^ap/ioicov (poison and 2 


in ou/^Se rthe .Tph'ur the river oE 
water, which caused so many deaths, is “2°“ . j „ his 

from the side of Christ and the streams that flowed tom^ 
belly. What in one place is a river o£ grace is a J P° of 
another-harbouring iviihin it, however, the pot 

t49 This is not mere euphemism or propitiatory 

rather an intuitive perception o£ the compensating c ec , 
counter-position in the unconscious, which should not be 
stood dualistically as an absolute opposite but as a 
though nonetheless dangerous complement to the consc 
position. Medical experience shows that the unconscious is 
deed actuated by a compensatory tendency, at any mte 
mal individuals. In the domain ol pathology 1 believe 1 ^ ^ 
obsen’ed cases where the tendency o£ the unconscious 
have to be regarded, by all human standards, as essentia y 
destructive. But it may not be out oE place to reflect^ that ^ 
self-destruction of what is hopelessly incfTicient or evil can 
understood in a higher sense as another attempt at compensa 
tion. There are murderers who feel that their execution is 
condign punishment, and suicides who go to their death m 
triumph. 

150 So, although the alchemists failed to discover the hidden 
structure of matter, they did discover that o£ the psyche, even 
if they rvere scarcely conscious of what this discovery meant. 
Their naive Christ-lapis parallel is at once a symbolization o 
the chemical arcanum and of the figure of Christ. The identifi- 
cation or paralleling of Christ with a chemical factor, which ivas 
in essence a pure projection from the unconscious, has a reac- 
tive effect on the interpretation of the Redeemer. Bor if ^ 
(Christ) = B (lapis), and B = C (an unconscious content), then 
i#T /:xf>fana{ioPjorm<m<mXn,ed.Petsdien!g.pp, 139.256. 
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A = C. Such conclusions need not be draivn consciously in order 

to be made effective. Given the initial impulse, .is provided for 

instance by the Christ-lapis parallel, the conclusion 

itself even though it does not reach L 

remain the unspoken, spiritual property of tile sAoo 

that first hit upon the equation. Not only that, it ml be handri 

dotvn to the heirs of that school as an 

tal equipment, in this case the natural 

had *e effect of channelling the religious 

nature and ultimately into matter itself, iv . _ri„|.iple. 

the chance to become a self-subsistent PJ“'^;P,., 

In following up their basic thoughts t m 
shoivn in Psychology and Alchemy. <«i ? PP jnd 

of the spirit a son of the earth and .,„,s 

to the Son of Man or films jn autonomous 

unwittingly revealing that m nevertl.eless 

principle which, aidiemhts srcre more or 

existed in its own right. Althou^ 

less aware that their insights Md ^ ^ loucli- 

Uiey knew they ivere not sacred retelauons 


•eveiauw‘« , 

uiu; . , „ Kv the lumen naturae, Uie 

safed by individual inspiration or y 1 tniichis 


saiea oy -yr- Th^ autonomy of their msjgnis 

sapieiitia Dei hidden in na u • science from the domina* 
showed itself in the shortsightedness are to 

tion of faith. Human ‘"^^^^^Tnkimately broU out between 
blame for the open wnlhct tha b^^en incom- 


blame for the open . , „„parison between luio... 

faith and knowledge. Conte ,s one of 

mensurables is taP””''’’' , deprive the other of its valid- 


mensurables is impo«4 • j^nrive the ouic* x'* 

mutual toleration, for nmtlier ^^^^d siipernaturri 


ity. Existing religious beliefs Imve. ^^ipence is as 

foundation.^ basis in ,£ this Is not undersu^ 

valid as those of the empm^te^. j.. d,e facts, for 


on one side or the other i 


to me I3C19. 

i, makes no d ,,l,perer 


tes“e e'xu7whether man 

t have the facts on his side 


does not 1 


pay the price. conclude 


e my remarks on sulphur 


Sedocrasiun te some general 
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t consciousness: on the one 


hand 


K ii.rs r jS; 

dinated to consciousness, and on the other han 
an involuntary motivation or 


voluntary luouvdLiuii — -o o . ,.,^,,1,1 roT- 

est to possession proper. The unconsetous dy-amtsm would c 
respond to sulphur, for compulsion ts the ^our 

human life. It is the thtvTirting ot our conscious will an 
reason by an inflammable clement within us, appearing 

a consuming fire and now as life-giving warmth. 

The caiiifl efficiens el of this lack of freedom 

the unconscious and forms that part of the personality wmci 
still has to be added to the conscious man in order to . 

whole. At first sight it is but an insignificant fragment— a lap ^ 
exilis, in via eiectus, and often inconvenient and repellent^ e 
cause it stands for something that demonstrates quite plain y 
our secret inferiority. This aspect is responsible for our resis 
ance to psychology in general and to the unconscious 
ticular. But together with this fragment, which could round ou 
our consciousness into a whole, there is in the unconscious an 
already existing wholeness, the “homo totus” of tlie Western 
and tlie Chin-yen (true man) of Chinese alchemy, the 
primordial being who represents the greater man tvithin, trie 
Anthropos, svho is akin to God. This inner man is of necessity 
partly unconscious, because consciousness is only part of a man 
and cannot comprehend the whole. But the ivhole man is aUva)'^ 
present, for the fragmentation of the phenomenon "Man 
nothing but an effect ot consciousness, which consists only of 
supraliminal ideas. No psychic content can become conscious 
unless it possesses a certain energy-charge. If this falls, the con- 
tent sinks below the threshold and becomes unconscious. The 
possible contents of consciousness are then sorted out, as the 
energy-charge separates those capable of becoming conscious 
from those that are not. This separation gives rise on the one 
hand to consciousness, whose symbol is the sun, and on the other 
hand to the shadow, corresponding to the umbra solis. 

*53 Compulsion, therefore, has two sources: the shadow and the 
Anthropos. This is sufRcient to explain the paradoxical nature 
of sulphur: as the "coTTupter" it has affinities with the devib 
while on the other hand it appears as a parallel of Christ. 

\zZ 
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4 . LUNA 

a. The Significance of the Moon 
Luna, as we have seen, is the counterpart ot Sol, cold «• 
moist, feebly shining or dark, Centinine, P“X'con 

cordingly her most significant role ts that of a panne m he com 
innctio As a feminine deity her radtance ts m Id; she he 
lover. Pliny calls her a ■'womanly and 
sister and bride, mother and spouse o£ the sun. 
the sun-moon relationship the alchemists 

Songo£Songs(Can.icles),n»as.nthe d,y 

with the beUed’’ in ““Xonmble tor celebrating 

of the new moon ivas considere on this day; 

marriages, and it still IS an Am embrace on die 

sun and moon .Wording to these ancient 

twenty-eighth day of '*'5 ®°" o„. 5);“|s a univcrs.1l receptacle. 

ideas the moon IS a vessel of tl • ■■infundibulum 

of the sun in particular ■ “‘*. ^ 51,5 ■■receives and pours 

{the funnel of the eart „,o ■■,,,„is. 


terrae” 


e funnel of the that the ' 

ouf. '"■the po-s of h.ven._^^^ 


ture ot the moon" (/««<!»■« pj^cr io^"extract from him 

that Luna draws near to the sun m order to 

De natura deonim, HI. »" 


, inau wtwe « 

De natura deorum, ui. • • ,pproxim*te ( ^ „n,idCTJtiK 

>ers 3 tion lUlh the moon. exteUe”rf’ Ju • • • * 

Si.a.), Luna va. - 1 '"““ Jbiu.. S.lwu'f^ '■ 

L moun and Jnno “”L';:r»r..rS«"r'r'r,.:;r L 


the moon and Juno lo be the B^vehungen .um 

na WitteVindt. und WmmeUrell. I. PP- 

... Further material m Etucr. 


iMffj II. 


aj. Further material in Elder. 


— pinotuJ, Theatr. chem^ t P- g_ -nie oiiglnil Idea ibe 

It. SraU. CcrUm ■'f'"™ ", 'XpiUe ”"* ’’"*"1 i„’- fuw.O.^ >«“• 
and 0 ,W..- .51 I*" ''in's .U t™'""" ‘ 

l„.ummio.ndd-uwn.m..=.iM““' 


BabbUi. V. pp. .ml-)- .. rtr„,„.pp. .|.I- 

tT9 ••Consilium coniugu. 
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1 form and natural life”: she also 


as from a fountain, universal f 

brings about the conception of the "universal 
in the quintessence, in the "belly and womb of ^ 

this respect there is a certain analogy between the moon and tne 


earth, as stated in Plutarch and Macrobius.*” Aurora "’‘surgcns 


ateain riutaiui aim r, ..M 

says that "the earth made the moon," and here we s o 
remember that Luna also signifies silver. But the statera 
the alcliemists about Luna are so complex that one coul ] 
as well say that silver is yet another synonym or syinbol tor t 
arcanum "Luna." Even so, a remarlt like the one just 


lum LiUna. r.vcii w, a icmai*.. j- » 

may have been a reference to the rvay in which ore was 


may iiuvc uccii A icicn-iii-t- w — -- . * .i,- 

to have been formed in the earth: the earth ‘ receives 
powers of the stars, and in it the sun generates the gold, etc. 
Aurora consurgens therefore equates the earth with the bn £• 
“I am that land of the holy promise,” or at any rate it is in t^ ^ 
earth tliat the hierosgamos takes place.'*" Earth arid moon coin- 
cide in the albedo, for on the one hand the sublimated or o - 
cined canh appean as terra alba foUata, the “sought-for good, 
like whitest snow,” and on the other hand Luna, as mistress 


ii«t)oni,*‘Ph)sica gcnais," Theotr.ehem^J,^. 397. As early a» Finnicus Matern 
{Matheseos, I. 4, 9) we find the idea that the moon undergoes a kind oi . 
from the sun. This idea reached its highest deselopment in the patristic par*! 
between the moon and the Church. CL Rahnex, “Mysierium Lunae." 


irr Dorn. “Phys. Trirmeg.,'' Theatr. chem., I, p. 42C, For the Stoics the moon ' 


(he mediatrix between the world of eternal stars and the lower, earthly lol®’ 
similarly in Macrobius {In iomnium Scipionis, I, ai) the moon stands midway 


between things divine and things comipuble, Mennens, in his “Aureum ' 


{Theatr. them., V, p. 3*1) says: “But the Moon, being the lowest of the planets, 
bsaid toconceivclikea womb the virtues of all the stars, and then to bestow them 
on sublunary things . . . Tfie moon implants all the virtues of the stars for the 
generation of all things, and especially ihrir seeds.” • The moon also has a lUc- 
glving influence on minerals, "fashioning and preserving in its [the earth’s] bowels 
the V arious ipedes of stones, metab. nay more, of living things." “ 

J7S Pluurch. "The Face on the Moon," 21 (XII, p. 139); Macrobius. In somn. Sapf 
!. II. and Orphic fragment 81: «xx,j -)•««, ‘another earth.' See Ebler, I^eUen- 
rnanfef.lI.p.Ciy. *7»Ch.XlI.Parab!e7. 

tso-Hc desires to lie with hb mother in the midst of the earth.” * C'AHcgoriae 
lapienium," Theatr. chem., V.p. C9) Vlgencrus (“De igne ct sale.” Theatr. chem-, 
M. p. 9?) says: "And the heaven of incorruptible bodies and the seat and vessel 
of thing* that cliange not b the Moon, which rules over mobturc and represenU 
water and earth." • 

HI /:w.fhiZ,in .<r».aun7.,II.pp.330fj when thou scat the earth as whitest 

snow the avh b eiiraacd from a*h and earth, sublimed and honoured • • - 

the white foliated earth b the good that b sought." • 
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o£ the albedo}'- is the jemirm alba ot the coniunctio '« and the 
"mediatrix of the whitening." ■>* The lunar sulphur is white, 
as already mentioned. The plenitunmm (full moon) appears to 
• be especially important; When the moon shines in her fulness 
Uie "rabid dog”, the danger that threatens the divine diild, 
is chased away. In Senior the full moon is the arcane substance. 

■55 In ancient tradition Luna is the giver of moisture and ruler 
of tlie water-sign Cancer ( ® ). Maier says that the ■‘"l''™ 
cannot be destroyed unless the sun enters the «8n o Cancer 
but that Cancer is the “house of Luna, and “ 'he rul 
of the moistures" «• Onice. sap. Accn^-nS “ 
romtirgens II, she is herself the water,-' the >>nn”‘ 
of the dew." Rahner, in his 
extensive use which the Church Fathers made of 
the moon-dew in explaining the ellecu of 
astical sacraments. Here again the secretes 

rupptsedlhtm «"a ■*" 

»8S The servus rubieundus (red $U'c) Chinese alchemy and is liVened 

the traditional pair. The "whitexieM oc« . .. ^vei Po-yirig. "An Ancient 
to a virgin: "The white h^ ,h?„biiLs of the moon cf. Witte- 

Chinese Treatise on Alchemy, p- *3 ) ^ ji,ing lilc the moon, 

kindt's translation of Song of Songs - lebanS = whiteness, a desig- 

beantiful as the whiteness?" (f?« Hoh. E.ed, 8) 
nation for the moon in Isaiah *4^5 


nation tor the moon m aa—~“ ••cioria mundi," 3/w. htrm^ p **7 

18* Ripley, Opera omnia, p. 362. The » htrm . p- 809 C'Vaitc, . 


pan. tSaS. 

188 Symb. our. mewar.P- 378- 


says: "But there is a ccit-u. tj,em a 

it. which moistens bodies and 


Ub. VII. cap. XVI.) .. 

189 Mus. herm., p. 809 (\'^«te, II. P- *67^^^ 
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,vhich Chri5tianos'“ calk the “ichor 

hi Snp'c ,.V ,),.Xo.o^v).>“ The relation of the 

much stressed in antiquity.*” also occurs 

with a different nuance. Usually it is said that & „3 

comes the dew, but the moon is also the aqiia 

extracts the souls from the bodies or gives the bod 

soul. Together with Mercurius, Luna sprinkles the d 

bered dragon with her moisture and brings him to iite g » 

‘■makes liim live, walk, and run about, and change his co o 

the nature oi blood." As the water of ablution, the dew ta 

from heaven, purifies the body, and makes it ready 

the soul; in other words, it brings about the albedo, the w 

state of innocence, which like the moon and a bride awaits 


bridegroom. ^ 

*56 As the alchemists were often physicians, Galen’s 

surely have influenced their ideas about the moon and its eftec ♦ 
Galen calls Luna the "princeps" who "rightly governs ti ^ 
earthly realm, surpassing the other planets not in potency, ^ 
in proximity.” He also makes the moon responsible for all phy 
ical changes in sickness and health, and regards its aspects a 
decisive for prognosis. . 

•57 The age-old belief that the moon promotes the growth 0 
plants led in alchemy not only to similar statements but a so 
to the curious idea that the moon is itself a plant. Thus tn 
Rosarium says that Sol is called a "great animal" whereas Luna 

Xpcffrtarii Js not a proper name but only the designation by which 
anonymous ''Christian piiilojophcr’' was known. He was said to have been a con^ 
temporary of Stephen of Alexandria, and would thus have lived in the rcigo 
die Emperor lleracHus, at the turn of the 6ih cent. 

>91 He compares it to ihc“ever-nowing fount of Paradise.” • (Bcrthelot. 

M. i, a.) In Maoobius (fn somn. $cip., I, ii) Luna is the "author and creator 0 
mortal bodies," • and (1, 19) "the vegetathe principle, that is, growth, comes to u> 
from the roundness of the moon.” • 

iMTlic moon rccehes the souls of the dead (llcgemonlus, Acta Archeht, e • 
Beeson, p. 11). The soul comes from the moon; "The moon produces the soul . • • 
for man's Reneration." • (Plutarch. "The Face on the Moon." aS, pp. lOSt ) Further 
tnatetial In Capelle, De funs stellis lacteo orbe animarum sedibus, , 

1*9 ''.MeTcurbl water of the moon" and "fount of the mother." Cf. "Rosinus ad 
Sana!.." Art. aurif., I, p. igg. 

>»* Albetlus Magnus. • Super arborem AtLsiotclis," Theatr. ehem., II. P- 5*5' 

>99 /Coj. ph/I , in Art. curif^ll, pp.a75B. 
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is a “plant." In the alchemical pictures there are numerous 
sun-and-moon trees.'" In the "Super arborem ArUtotelis." the 
“circle o£ the moon" perches in the form of a stork on a wonder- 
working tree by the grave of Hermes.'- Galen '- explams the 
urhor philosophka as follows: “There is a certain herb or plant, 
named Lunatica or Berissa.-" whose roots are 
whose stem is red, veined rvith black, and whose ™ 

those of the marjoram; there are thirty of them, f 

to the age of the moon in its waxing and waning. Their colour 
is yeLw” - Another name for Lunatica is Lunaria, whose 

"Luna Philosophorum et Vurbie” describe the 

sages).=-» The "Allegoriae super hbrum Turbae aescr 

W«Ibld.,p.s45. - ,,, ,88 Cf. also 

X87 Se« Psyehotcsi and Alchemy, 6p- a, ’an^r. "PerJiaps )OU ssouW lOie 

o£ the "House of the Sun" i" ^hlch ssill declare the future 

to *ee the most holy uw * pfosa-AUxondenomen, pp. aosf ) 

to you." • (Hllka, Der altframSsisene rrm 

i9tTheatr.ehem.,n.f.ii7- Galen is aedited with having written 

1#9 Naturally an alchetnlstic pseu o access. .. 

a Ub,r StCblomm, to wblth io/im.r Cl.mfW, 

!0»Du Cango (GteiOou"> "d ’"'f' . „ ^ ,t,i of Tabemw””'*””' 

bmh, I, p. 40S) mcnlioni conlowa wilh hmloiL * “j|' j 

oiled Jx. by Men, Hemelr.nle, go„„ven lie vme, n owd 

ta1orpo“™T"D"otoridS"rie".e^^^^^^^^ 

, 0 . 1 . 

nlwen. of Uie -Che, .1," .be (S,i« edn, P^ f -rZ 

and "Paiacelsus as a ^P'**”** Paracelsus mention* spirit." 

Tmtftus tnedicorum (Sudho ' the whole moon, not >« para- 

there is in the Lunatica the philosophen. 

202 He calls the flowers most &*>»«*» 

ccbicae," Theair. them . I. p- 50^ 

203 Von hylealirchen Chaos, p- *< ^ 
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»lanted, 


tree 


moon-plant thus: “In the lunar sea =»* th«e is a sponge p a^r 
having'^ blood and sentience [sensum] “ >n the 
that is rooted in the sea and moveth not from its plac . 
wouldst handle the plant, take a sickle to “t.'t."'*'*'- ^ 

good care that the blood floweth not out, for it is the p 
the Philosophers." < j 

From all this it would seem that the moon-plant is a 
mandrake and has nothing to do with the botanica u 
(honesty). In the herbal o£ Tabemaemontanus, in '"'h'oh 
magico-medicinal properties of plants are carefully liste , t 
is no mention o£ the alchemical Lunatica or Lunana. ^ 
other hand it is evident that the Lunatica is closely connec 
■\sdth the “tree o£ the sea*' in Arabian alchemy and 
the arbor philosophicaj^^^ which in turn has parallels \ 

Ml • I have not b«n able to fm<l a pataUel for "niaris l-una.” "Sea” alwa) * 
the sohent, li., the aqua permantm. In U Sol bathes, Is immersed or ro 
often alone. The parallel to Luna in the baih, as we have shown above (n. i 5 i)> 
Diana. Hut she never drowns in her bath, because she b the water itself. 
sw'Spongia" means not only sponge but also pumice-stone, which has the 
porous structure. Thus the "Liber quartorum” (Theofr. ehem., V, p. >9°) * ^ j 
"But dial which is a sapour or subtlety In those parts b retained only by a ^ 
body . , . and vhenocr there is a stone which surrounds the substances 
sponge." • Possibly Terming to thb passage Mylius {Phil, ref., p. to?) ViTilcs: 

Sun and Moon are caldncd plitiosophically with the first water, that the 
may be opened and become spongy and subtle, and the second water enter 
easily." • Ruhnd (Lexicon, p. joo) takes over from Dioscoiidcs (De tnediea 
lib. V, cap. 9O, p, Cs5) the diScrcntiation of sponges into male (one species 
whidi b called (regoi, 'goat') and female. Their ashes were used as a 
Ruland adds, from Asicenna, that sponges "have souls," by which he pro ^ I 
meant the sapours they produce when they are warmed. But then, fo^ * ^ 
aUhemUtt, "aniraa” always had a special meaning which Avicenna formulates ® 
follows: "The higher part is the soul, which quickens the whole stone and ma 
it Use again." • Kuland stresses that sponges hasc "understanding" {intellectuif^ 
because they contract when they bear a noise or are touched. He regards the sponge 
as "a loophyte. neither animal nor vegetable, but having a third nature.” * 
Medrt.aur// ,1. p. m. 

MT CL r»yci.ofog7 end ^Icfiemy. p. 458. where the text of Abul-Qlbim 
of Mm «r-fnuklajab) b cited in llolmyard’s translation . 

See r^tholoa end ^/c;.riny.r,g,.3j,. 3.,. jOG. 477, 480. Ventura: "The roots ol 
hi om ate in the air and its summits in the earth. And when they arc tor 
from Uietr places, a honiWc sound is heard and there follows a great fear. 
fene go quUkly, for they quicU, saouh,"* {Thealr. chem., II. p. *57-) 

TO.ly rtfas to the mandiagora. which shrieks when it b pulled out. See 

A.bor phil^ophlca- (Swiuedn.pp.404.n. 5,. 4<,7. ^5,). 

m 
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Cabalistic tree of the Sefiroth =“ and with the tree of Christian 
mysticism and Hindu philosophy.*” 

»59 Ruland’s remark that the sponge "has undeistandmg (see 
n. 205) and Kliunrath's that the essence of the Lunana is the 
"sweetness of the sages" point to the general 
has some secret connection with the human mind.- - The aicne 
mists have a great deal to say about this, and * n 
interesting as we know that the moon is a ^ 
certain aspects of die unconscious-tliough only, of course m 
r.-'lnf woman the moon 

rvoman. ,!,•* nnA 

the t,« U God hlmielt: "dd.- 

•hould be koowii m Lord and Rolen He. d" tad, Mm. It) Joiepb 

I, tol. 11b. ai eiled by llambu^er, ^ j„ ,b, Sctipwiei are 

Gikatlla myii "Know lhat die you obi'" “«■ "" ”™' 

all dependent on the fout-letler naio four-letter name may be 

Ilitel. a the proond and the eooree. know ^ ,hi, tree 

likened 10 the trunk of a tree, whoeaa "b' direeuon." (Wloter and 
rron. it, (nrther rooo and branehee HI. p. aS;) 01 the 

Wdnichc, Die /ddiielie talewlne aol d I ,„o HulttuI and 

-aown" (Kether) It b .aid: "« b the vou, lord ol the worl*. 

drl.e. the rap through all it. arm" all muiei. You water the b„ 

You who ate the ground ol all .preadi hie eieiywhern («» 

irom that aourte. which, like “ S/hb «*'• P- ' 

kune Zohar, a aied by Joel. Die net g r _ 

Bischofl. Elemente der Kabbalah. I. p- ) ^ Zacchaeus (Luke I9>- 

...J.h„olRn,.b^_^(w«;;S»;S 


he must climb up into the 


„ _iUi. which grow* 4^ the welve 

lb roob are In "fe Mtod'. Th» “ "^'Homanitn .«■> 
articles of faah. The „d of body. The upper of 

which belong to our salvatiM o p^j^ns. and of the lJn'^7 ^ for 

tells of the Godhead, ol the „ in the highest P®” ^ 

God. And the man must clmg lo that of the sptrt 

there it is that Jesus must pass nn -fnttrec whose 

Marriage, trans. by Xvfp »)= ^ ' .S » 

211 Katha Upanishad, II. 6, » ( doimward lha worlds are 

roots grow upward and whose ^ed the Immortal. AU 

Bright, that is called Brahman, * . „ _ ,,iiectual as well as 

contained in it. and no one ^ It includes aU m ^^j^tanding, 

212 The Sanskrit word tnanas „n_ on the one h 

emotional processes, and can _ ._,»,»n»her. 


emotional processes, ana 
intellect. reBcaion. thought. ^ j 

will, etc. iixones is an oigan of the «»"« 


Theart conscience, desire. 
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In the gnosis o£ Simon_ Ma^^Heto (Se^^)^ 
cwo»,=" sapientia.'i" and „r.vo». _ The 1 at 

occurs in Hippolytus; For Epinoia „ Explanation”), 
that time.”®' In his ( Great txpia 


Simon says: 

There are two oEEshoots from all the Aeons. Power 

nine nor end. from one root, and this root is a c 

[8a!fs]. ^n ‘"™‘'>'e and ‘"comprehensible Silence [iny^ 

them appears on high and is a great power. „ below 

[„r, i SXov]. who rules all things and is a male: the othm be^^ 
is a great Thought [triVoui /leyolijl. a female giving 
Standing opposite one another, they pair together and mu ^ 
in the space between them an incomprehensible Air, 
ning or end; but in it U a Father who upholds^ all ^ 
nourishes that which has beginning and end. This is he s .-teness 
stands, and shall stand, a masculo-lerainine Power after tne i 
of ihe pre*exi$iing boundless Power which has neither begi 
nor end, abiding in solitude [^vonjn].*” 

i6i This passage is Temarkable for several reasons. It 

a coniunclh Solis el Lunae which Simon, it seems, concre i 
in his oisTi life with Helen, the harlot of Tyre, in her ro e 
Ishtar. As a result of the pairing with the soroT or filin 
there ivas begotten a masculo-feminine pneuma, curiously 
natcd “Air.” Since pneuma, like spirit, originally meant air i 
motion, tliis designation sounds archaic or else deliberatey 
physicistic. It is evident, however, that air is used here m 


Engh'jfi Dfflionury, s.v, rndnoj). lUg-vcda. X, 90. 15 (irans. by Giiflith, H, p- ^' 9 ^ 
i3)V. “The Moon was gendered from his mind, and from hU eye the Sun 
birth." This refen to the two eyes of Porusha, the maCTOCosmic Primordial ^ 
(Anthropos), who created the world by transforming himself into it— a very pt* 
tlve concept which perhaps underlies the "generation by adaptation" mention 
in the “Tabula smatagdina" (infra, par. i6a). £n/is<iaranyaAa Upaniihad ( 1 . 3 * ’ 
lays; "Wlicn the mind had become freed from death, it became the moon (tt* 
by Max MQller, ll.p.81). 

5 i*Ikm$«t, UauplpTobleme dtr Cnotis, p. 78. 'TEwta means 'thought, contep* 
lion, refiection, view*, also 'meaning', and, as contrasted with droto {though 
ness), could l>e translated by the modem terms 'Insight' and 'consciousness , vf • 
Xmic Is in certain places (for instance in the Corpus 7/ermeficsifn) fittingly tt® 
dcTcd by ‘unconsciousness’. In Orphism, Selene is the "all-wise maiden-" 

Clement of Rome, necogriln'ones (Mlgne, P.G, vol. 1, col. 1254). 
aiS'Notion. Intention, purpose, design*. 2 l«£fenchos,VI, 19,2. 

Sit Ibid.. iB.i.{Cf.Legge.II,p, 13) 
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spiritual sense o£ pneuma since its progenitors bear names^ 
re™, f»,W-which have a noetic character and thus pertain 

to the spiritual sphere. Ot these tliree names Nous is the most 
general concept, and in Simon's day it iras used indiscriminately 
with pneuma. Ennoia and Epinoia mean nothing that 
be rendered just as well by Nous: *ey ‘ ^ 0 ' 

only in their special character, emphasizing the 
contents of the inclusive term Nous. Further, they are both o 
the feminine gender required in thn context, yh™?' 
masculine. All three indicate the.essenual simlanty of the 
components of the syzygy and their spiritua na . 
h Anyone familiar with alchemy will be 

blance between Simon's views and the passage m the Tabula 

smaragdina' : u,. One through the meditation 

And as all things proceed from Ae One, th g ^ 

of the One, so all things proceed from this one tin g, r 

.. . .her ihe Moon; the wind hath orried 

Its father is the Sun, its mother the Moon, me 
it in his belly.^^* 


les 'since 'U' things'' 


oince ail iiuugii t'-''-- . . endowed with an 

this is true also of Sol and Luna, w primordial 

originally pneumatic character. the fiUvs macrO'* 

ima^s of the spirit, and their "“"8 '^bUy arcane 
cosmi. Sol and Luna in later alchemy are 
substances and volatilia. ro say about Lunas 

iCl We will now see what . , nevertheless there 

noeticaspeet.TheyieIdisaston.sl..oglpm^ 

is the following passage in the Jroior m- 

SlSRusr. righlly rrjro, "adopOon.- » .. dir no., 

derslood "substancw." The adaptatiOT 


i, acvy - ^ rnainlJCOTi ot th* 

The the Original Being changed 


derstood “substances." The that the Original 

found espedaUy among the Australian " jd The itrAioS . ^gich 

hlmseu mio me ihing. and o'"-™ “ hel^apbwdi.uw ol die prodoel, «bleh 

pronoun -illud” is easU, explaumd by *0 hr” F 
r - A . ...i me 


is constantly stressed. c-,hir sa^i ol thh _f itsVeat 

aia Ruska, Tabula Soiaragdini „,e, (= t-uu"! ‘f die 

"Air is a mediator between fire (— . .. -xhe son of 

and molsiure." "Alt is .be hte of ererphuiS- 


unit have been boiled down 
* • u ,nd soul, when they shall h , oljture, 

220 a. Senior, p. *o: mixed together m a u i 

in the repetition of the dist.llauon, wHl M „„ One to 

- - the other and ui«7 " 


and the one will retain 
spirituality . . ." 
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“s,j £»: 

with another o£ my servants, c\-cn i£ yc know my sccrc . 

Mylius copies out tliis sentence uncritically 
reformata ^- Both he and the Rosanum E‘';‘= “ jed 
"Metaphora Belini dc sole.” ==’ The “D.cta Belini are include 
in the “Allegoriae sapientum,” but there the passage ru 

I announce therelore to all you sages, that unless ye 
cannot be called sages. But it yc slay me, your undcrstandi g 
be perfect, and it inaeases in my sister the moon according 
degree of our wisdom, and not with another of my seni'ants, e 
ye know my secret.*-* 


Belinus, as Ruska is probably right in conjecturing, is the 
as Apollonius of Tyana,"* to whom some of the sermons in 
Turba are attributed. In Sermo 32, "Bonellus" discusses ' 
problem of death and transformation, likewise touched ' 
our text. The other sermons of Bonellus have nothing to do " t 
our text, however, nor does the motif of resurrection, on accou ^ 
of its ubiquity, signify much, so that the “Dicta” in all pro ^ 
bility have no connection with the Turba. A more likely sourc 
for the “Dicta” would be the (Harranlie?) treatise of ArtenU 1 
“Clavis maioris sapientiae”:**® “Our master, the philosophy 
Belenius, said. Set your light in a vessel of clear glass, an 
observe that all the wisdom of this world revolves round the fo 
lowing three . , And again: “But one day my master, the 
philosopher Bolemus, called me and said, Eh! my son, I hop® 


221 “Nisi me intetfeccrilis. intelleaus vester non erit perfectus, ct in 

Luna aescit gradus aapienliae vestrae, ct non cum alio ex. sen is meis, etsi scirc 
secietum meum.” Art. aurif^ II, p. 580. The “servants*’ lefer to the planets, ot 
the corresponding metals. 

222 p. lyj. Here he dies this sentence as coming from the “Epistola SoUs * 
Lunam,” which is in Senior, De c/iemio, pp. but it does not occur there. 

223 Mylius, Phil, ref., p. 509, and Bos. phiL, in Art. aurij.. II. p. 378. . 

221 “Nundo ergo vobis omnibus sapientibus, quod nisi me inlerGciatis, non potes 
sapientes nuncupari. Si vero me interCeceritis, intellectus vester eiit periectus, * 
in sorore mea cresdt luna, secundum gradum sapientiae nostrae et non cum a 
ex servis meis, etsi sdretis secietum meum." {Theatr. ehem., V. pp. 

225 Other corruptions o£ the name are Boiemus, Belenius. Balinas, Bellus. Bonellus- 
22# Theatr. chem., IV, p. aa». 

The three refers to the three ways o£ combining souls: in the body, in ds 
soul, in the spirit. 
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that thou art a man o£ spiritual understanding and canst attain 
to the highest degree o£ wisdom.” Then follows an explana- 
tion about hotv two contrary natures, active and passive, arose 
£rom the first simple substance. In the beginning God said 
‘Svithout uttering a •word,” "Let there be such a creature, and 
thereupon the simple {simplex) svas there. Then God aeated 
nature or the prima materia, "the first passive or receptive 
rprinciplel, in which everything uras present in principle and m 
potency.” In order to end this state of suspension God created 
the "causa agetu. like to the circle of heaven, which he resolve 
to call Light. But this Light received a certam 
creature, within its hollowness.’ The properties P , 

were heat and motion. It was evidently the sim, 
cold and passive principle tvonid correspond 1“ ^ 
h It seems to me not unlikely that the Die 

nected with this passage from ',,„onsof Apol- 

Turba, since they have nothing to do with '™. j ‘ /jnt 
lonius. They may therefore represent a 

of the Turbi and this is the T^'f^mbic pfovenance.™ He 
have been a very ancient author of A P 
shares the doctrine of origin. I mention 

torum,” which too is Lr that it has no 

his theory of the creation here d«pi e noting because 

parallels in the ■'Dicta." It “ "^tple" of Simon 

of its inner connection with the AP°P original separa- 

Magus. The "Dicta" are not concerned with the „ 

22* • . M. sinaloOT that 

S2» I crnnol wlrain from polnlmg oul j „a m. onlH 

Simon of cut. and Pinudo Apollon.... » 0" ,hc m..™!”' 

»ith rigaid lo Iho pr.oop.. do Lto O" "" 

Jflng and the feminine j.n, ihc one hot. E • chtngi^ > 5 ) Wf. ® 

cold, dark, and moist like the (new) moon- 
Original Being- compk« 

■•There was something fonnlessyrt CO a 

that existed belore heaven and eartn. 

Without sound, without 

Dependent on nothing, unthaogi g. 

All pervading, unfaihng- under ) 

2>» He may even be identical V, PP- ■' l" 

binUmaiVp.iae.n.a. saiTAearr- 
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much the same rdauon to the sublimation oE h 

(e«!(alio intdlectm) as tlie procedures ot die Liber q 

.66 “"sSides the connection between Luna lo^l^d 

also consider their relation to Mercunus, do 

mYthology Mercurius is the divine factor that has tno« 
wUh Ep^oia. The connections between them in 
classical antecedents. Leaving aside ^its in 

the Nous, 1 will only mention that m Plumrch 
the moon and goes round with it (jus^ ^ Heracles d 
sunV^aa the magic papyri. Hermes is invoked lO • 
Hermes, ruler oE the world, thou who dwellest in 1 1 
circle o£ the moon, round and square." 

1&7 In alchemy Mercurius is the rotundum par excellence, l- 
b formed of his cold and moist nature, and Sol of tlie 
dry; 235 alternatively she is called "the proper substance o 
curius.” *** Prom Luna comes the o^wa Mercurialis or / 
manens;^'^ with her moisture, like Mercurius, she brings 
slain dragon to life.”* As we have seen, the circle of the moo 
mentioned in the "Super arborem Arisiotelis," where a * 
as it W’ere calling itself the circle of the moon," sits on a ^ 
that is green within instead of witliouu*” Here it is worth 
ing out that the soul, whose connection with the . 

already been discussed, svas also believed to be round. ^ . 
Ca«arius of Heisierbach says that the soul has a 
nature," "after the likeness of the globe of the moon." ' 


232 Cf.Piyehology and Alchemy.pp.H^Q. 

233 “Isis and Osiris," cap. 41, Jiforalia (trans. Babbitt), V, pp. loot. 

234 Preiscndani, Grflfc. Mag., II, p. 139.* 

235 “Gloria mundi,” AIui. Aerm.,p,z66(\Vaitc. I, p. 215). 

238 Myliui, Phil, ref., p. 185; aimilaily in "Epist, ad Htnnannum,” Theatr. 

V. p. ^3. 237 "Rosinus ad SaTTat,"^rf.aun7.,l, p. 299. 

238 7"/jcalr. cAefn.,ll,p.525. „ 

239 Ibid., p. 527. Concerning the aigniCcancc of the sloik the "Aureum vcllu* 
(Theatr. chem., V, p. 446) says: "The stork devours serpents, and its 
profitable against all poisons."* The stork is therefore a dragon-Uller * 
symbol of the demon-conquering moon. This symbol is also an attribute of the 
Church. 

240 Dialogue on Afjrac/«, IV, 39 (trails, by Scott and Bland, I, p. 236). The 
is rclaud to the soul by the further faa that it u the "receptacle of souls.” Cl. 
Hegemonius, Ada A rcheZai, VUL 
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Let us now turn back to the question raised by the quotation 
in the JJororutm from the “Dicta Belini.” It is one of those 
approximate quotations which are typical of *= 

In considerinE tlie quotation as a whole it should be noted that 

t i no“ speaker is. The ^ 

it is Sol. But it can easily be shorn. pt;*' 

“Dicta" that the speaker could just as well be ^ 
ophorum. since the rvoman “J^^^rgrrelatioXp 

times “mater," and someumes ^ands for the 

is explained by the primitive fact ^ J 

reborn father, a "'?“^7“r""^i'he father-son ivhose mother is 
tion. The speaker “ erefore the ‘m^r m 

the son’s sister-wife. ? therefore refers to 

is contr-TSted with “your undmtan S. j ],;5 

the wisdom of the Sol 7 '^“' wTsdom. “The 
sister the moon, hence our (.o„„pt peculiar to the 

depee" is not only plausible I™' suees of transformation 

opus, since Sol passes ' ^sis to theleimaphrodite. Each 

from the dragon, lion, and “B'' ~ee of insight, ivisdom. and 
of these stages stands for a ■’5"' ^ sun-messengers 

initiation, just as 

signify grades of initiation. tnorttfieath of the first, dan- 
to the slaying of die drapn. th freed from 

gerous, poisonous stage of the anim t „ also 

her imprisonment in the P^-nentlv called Rex, and there is 
identincdwithSol.=”Sol .s freq»'"‘'v 7 ^„ He thus 

a picture sliowiug him “X7on, with the difference 

suffers the same ’"“’'.'■''"'■f” ‘7 in so far as the dragon is a 
that it is never a suicide. F * ^ ^^ssse the father o 

preliminary form of the ^essly said to beget itself and 
dragon, although die latter ^ „5,.„dp..59.»-86. 

=UCt,M.d,"Iab.i»W»^^„t ..d . . . “t „So^Soph9. 

the Egyptian: ‘ the divine so ^ ^ Mvlius- 

'■PP w- ,1,. wiild ap«““r i" 

=1. -W. place the s"vl S,„,„»beig. r, 

p. JS9. ■»> fi'P" ° 


215 See Fig. 8 in Myl‘i“ 
chymicum. 
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is thus an inacatum At the same time Sol, bemg h 
son, is also the dragon. Accordingly there is a comng 
draaon and the woman, who can only be L”™ 


dragon 
(femini 

Sgt’there is never any question of her death 

nf a sUvinff. Nevertheless she is included ss’ith Sol m t 


IQ me ^vuiimu, y -- f - T tmn 

(feminine) half of Mercurius.=" M much as S°’' 

’ ) must be contained in tlie dragon. To my 


1C9 


of a slaying. Nevertheless Si». ... ...... — ‘■7 • noL 

of the dragon, as the Rosarium hints:^^ The dragon d 
except with his brother and his sister.” 

The idea that the dragon or Sol must die is an cssenti p 
of the mystery of transformation. The morlificatto, this 
only in the form of a mutilation, is also performed on the 110 , 
whose paws are cut off,**’ and on the bird, whose . 

clipped.*’® It signifies the overcoming of the old and obso 
as well as of the dangerous preliminary stages which arc cliara 
terized by animal-symbols. ^ ^ - 

> In interpreting the words “your understanding inCTWS 
my sister,” etc., it is well to remember that a philosophical mie- 
pretation of myths had already grown up among the Stoi . 
which today sve should not hesitate to describe as ps>'cliolog»» * 
This work of interpretation was not intemipicd by the deve • 
opment of Christianity but continued to be assiduously _P^^' 
tised in a rather different form, namely in tlie hermeneutics 0 
the Church Fathers, which tvas to have a decided influence on 
alchemical symbolism. The Johannine interpretation of Chnst 
as the pre-worldly Logos is an early attempt of this kind to put 
into other words the “meaning” of Christ's essence. The later 
medievalists, and in particular the natural philosophers, made 
the Sapientia Dei the nucleus of tlieir interpretation of nature 
and thus created a new nature-myth. In this they tvere very 
much influenced by the writings of the Arabs and of the Haf* 
xanites, the last exponents of Greek philosophy and gnosis, 
whose chief representative was Tabit ibn Qurra in the tenth 
century. One of these writings, the "Liber Platonis quartorum, 
is a dialogue in which Thebed (Tabit) speaks in person. In this 
met. Psychology and Alchemy, ^,yms. 

See the Dual Emblema In Malex'sSmiliRium chymieum, p. 148. , 

aiSylrl. tturif., 11 , p. 2a4.* The passage occurs again on p. 241, vrilh the added 
words: "That is, with Sol and Luna.** 

2 *»As in the frontispiece of Le Songe de PoUphiU {Psychology oni Alchemy, 
250 Senior, De ehemia,p. 15. 
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treatise the intellect as a tool of natural philosophy plays a role 
that we do not meet again until the sixteenth century m Ger- 
hard Dorn. Pico della Mirandola appeals to the 
interpretation of the ancients and mentions ‘hat the 
PlatStists" described Sol as 

that are reminiscent of Simon s Nous and EP”°, ' . ^ 

self defraes the difference as that between scientia ana 
"opinio." =»■ He thinks that the mind (animm), 
the spirit tfpirilm) of God. shines and is 

The "spirit of God corresponth to 'hf “I*” “ 

“waters above the firmament (Gen. l . 7 )' grmamenf’ 

human mind turns towards 

(aquae injerwres), it concerm infection” and is called 

tiae," "whence it contracts the .7““" psyclie, 

Luna.a“ In both cases it is c ear V aspect, one facing up- 
both of which have, , j ,1,5 darkness ruled 

wards to the light, ‘he <>d.er do_^™rds^‘oJhe^ 
by the moon ("Tlie sun to ro our 

tlie night"). "And while, ays Pico, darkness of our present 
fatherland and abide in tins “'gh' “ aside to the senses, 

life, we make most use of that will* ^l^an know 

for which reason we dunk >"’7 aemrate view that fully 
them,— -a pessimistic but ,i„fol darkness 0 

accords with the spiritual benig moon herself 

this sublunary world, which is so black 

is tarnished by it. diadvantageous 

171 The moon appears to be in a ^ated luminary. T he 

pared with the sun. The f-m u the other hand- as d 

day is lit by a single sun. The o„mes to the 

lesl powerfuV-needs the help o ‘Iw s« ^^„^otion, defim- 

task of "composition and sepa „ j sensuales,’ pcrtai 

tion," etc.=s‘ The appetites, as poten 

SSI -Thought, intellect, nuud’. -According to the pruieiptes of 

252'Opinion,Mew, notion. ««» IV. ap IV, p- 3* . .„.,nect" philosophon 

sr “ss' 7'^t,.„e„f- .1 s u.- •' - 

857 Ibid. Cf. the idea of the 

“On the Nature of the psyche, pp-*»“ 
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the sphere of the moon; they des '^itcdty 

or, in a word, concupiscentia. TUc p- „ them, and, 

animals because we have these things m common ip-dinR a 

Tat is more unfortunate, they often ^nve us m o lead.ng^^^ 
bestial life." According to Pico. Luna has an " V 
Venus, as is particularly to be seen from the fac 
sublimated in Taurus, the House of Venus, so Tficent’’^’ 
nowhere else appears more auspicious and ^ j„d. 

Taurus is the house of die hierogamy of Sol and Lu . . 

Pico declares that the moon is "the lowest earth an ^ 
ignoble of all the stars." =« an opinion which recalls Ar otl 
comparison of the moon with the earth. The moon, y 
is inferior to all the od.er planets.=«= The noviltinium is esp 
daily unfavourable, as it robs grotving bodies of their no 
ment and in this way injures them.-'® . ^ 

17* Psychologically, this means that Uie union of conscio 

(Sol) svith its feminine counterpart the unconscious (^^^7 i. 
undesirable results to begin with: it produces -n 

such as the dragon, serpent, scorpion, basilisk, and toad;' 

the lion, bear, wolf, dog,®®® and finally the eagle '®® and 

*98 Cap. V. Pico adds: "Hence ihU saying ot the Chaldees: The beasts of 
inhabit thy vessel, and in Plato’s Republic wc Icam that wc have at 
kinds of brutes." • Cf. the text from Origen supra, par. G. n. 26. The Enghsh *”1 
John Pordage speaks in his Sophia (p. 108 of the Dutch cdn., 1G99) of the on 
people" io the soul. 

25 a*‘Heplaplus,"Lib.II,cap.in,p. 20 . 

260 Cf. Dee, "Monas hicroglyphica," Theatr. chem., II, p. 219: "And when 
scmi-cirde of the moon was brought to be ihc complement of the sun, there 
evening and there was morning, one day. Be that (day) therefore the first, 
which was made the light of the Philosopliers," • The union of © and d 
sign for Taurus, y , ruler of the house of Venus. *1116 marriage of day 
night (moon) b the reason for the rather rare designation of the lapb as the > ‘ 
unius dici” (son of one day). See infra, pars. 472fl. , 

261 "iVe hold therefore the moon to be the lowest earth and the most ignoble 0 
all stars, as b the earth, very like to it by the opacity of all its elements, and by * 
blcmbhes." • ("Heptaplus,” IJb. II, cap. II, p. 18.) 

263 "And we know the moon to be inferior to all." • ("In Astrologiam," X. 
Opera omnia, 1 , p. G85.) 

263 Ibid.. Ill, v.p.46if. 

26 * A milder form of these b the salamander. , „ 

265 Often mentioned as the "Corascene dog” (sun) and the "Armenian bitch 
(moon). Sec infra, scoion B. 

268 Said to devour iu own wings or feathers. The eagle b therefore a variant of 
the uroboTos. 
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raven The first to appear are the cold-blooded animals, then 
warm-blooded predators, and lastly birds of prey or ill-omened 
scavengers. The first progeny of the matrimomum lumimnum 
are all, therefore, rather unpleasant. But that is only bemuse 
there is an evil darkness in both parents which comes to light in 
the children, as indeed often happens in real life. I rememhCT, 
for instance, the case of a twenty-year-old bank clerk who embm- 
zled several hundred francs. His old father, the diet msh.er at 
the same bank, was much pitied, touse for ^e “ 

discliarged his highly responsible duties with “'“P J ^ 
Two di^s after the arrest of his son be de^mprf to South Amm 
ica with' a million. So there must have be^n -m *m^ 
family.” "We have seen m tlie case of Sol that he v 
a shadorv or is even a Sol niger. As “ ' new 

have already been told what this is r crescentem” Sol 

moon. In the "Epistola Solis a u^ ^ moon,” tw Luna has 
cautiously says: “If you do me no • herself "coagu- 

promised him complete |„d with his blackness 

lates," i.e., She assumes in the friendliest 

{induta fuero ntgredtne tua). matrimonial 

manner that her blackness ram -sliadow of the sun, and 

svrangle has already begun. and through her cor- 

svith corruptible bodies she is co si^^ 

mption ... is the Lion echoed. bo, 

7S According to the ancient ■ , things and the ephemeral 

der-line between the eternal, a ,ea]ni.ni Macrobius says: 

phenomena of the earthly, su t jooon and goes 

"The realm of the region begin to be subject to 

downwards. Souls coming '""I ® . . There is no doubt 

the numbering of days and 


ng ot nays aii“ •” " of mortal bodies,” - 

that the moon is the author and »nm of 
Because of her moist nature, the moo 

=•1 Senior. Dertraiii.p. 9- ot tuna- "N” ^ 

ses Sol is nilndlul ot Ho -• art «»"/•'■ P' I .in bUi 

.Isior." (-Exerdtatioms in „d . ■ 6- - 

aaasong ot Soogs i :s: ‘““i.^etiooaq"”'''*' 

bocaoso the sun has bum „„on, King H' 

aio "Consihcomosii, rtnobom p. iSi j die 

an Commontar, on iK Urtoo.^ ^^d^artalion bowwn Ho H.u. 
boundary o£ ether and air, ^ 
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decay Tlie loveliness ol the netv moon, 

and Church Fathers, veils her dark side, which h ' . 

not remain hidden from the fact-linding qe 

The moon, as the star nearest to the earth, ° , . 

and its sufferings, and her analogy with the Church 

Virgin Mary as mediatois has the same meaning.- She p 

not only of the earth's sufferings but of its daemonic darkness 

aswell.^’' 

b. The Dog 

i7< This dark side of the moon is hinted at in the ancient inv» 
cation to Selene as the "dog" or "bitcli" (vi-liv), in the i a^ 
Papyri.art There it is also said that in the second hour Heno 
appears as a dog.^i* This statement is ol interest in so far « ' 
"symbolizatio" by the dog=“ entered Western 
«SThe heat and dew of the moon "lum flesh rotten.’' Macrobfui, Satuma *<*» 
lib.VIl.cap.XN’l. 

SI* The etnplrieal method of phjiidans b a hetesy, according to Indore oi 
(Ufcer etjmofog«afum,IV,cap.lV,fol.«i»).ThCTeaie three medical berestes* 
of thb one he lays; “The second empirical method, ibc metiiod of trial an err > 
vas disccnered by Aesculapius." * 

215 Cf. Rahner, “Das christliche Mystetium eon Sonne und Mond," p. ^ 

are The mediating position of the moon and the Church b mentioned by 
alcheisbt WUUm Mennens (“Aureum tellus “ Thealr. e^iem., V, p. 4 ®®)* 
comes about when the light of the Moon begins to increase up to it* flitcentb 7 
and then to deacase until its thirtieth, returning then into the horns, uoti ^ 
light at all appean in it. According to ibu siew, the Moon in allegory • • ' 
nifles the Church, vhich is bright on its spiritual side, but dark on its cama ^ 
Kote the due emphasb he lap on the two aspects of the Moon. 'Thu b the ^ 

of sdentific truth as contrasted with the retouchings of the ter^'gmalic point 
view, which pUp such an unfortunate role in the two great Christian confession*- 
2rr Preisendanz, Pap. Craec. Mag., I. p. 14a, pap, IV, line 2s8o. It b also said tha 
Selene has the voice of a dog. {Pap. IV line *810. p. 162, and I\', line 25^°* P* 

Her confusion with Hecate naturally makes thb attribute ail the stronger. (<^ 
SiecLe. BeitrSge lur genauen Kenntnis der Mondgotlheit bet den Criechen. pp- * 4 ^' 
In the Iliad, VI, 544 Helen calls herself a "nasty, mean-minded bitch (cvrlr 
KoxeiiJix^*^ Itpv^faoTit). Kf»« arc the pert, wanton maids of Penelope. 

218 Line i&9j. p. 126. In the twelfth hour he appears as a crocodile. CL * 
"dragon-son of the sun." 

27 »Thi$ term occurs in ch. g of the "Dialogus philosophiae" of Aegidius de Va^ 
(Thearr. ehem.,U. p. 107). "SymboUaUo" u the drawing of paralleb and analog!^ 
—in brirf, an amplification, described by aement of Alexandria {Stromata, V, 
tram. AViIson, II, p, J48) 2s "symtxdic interpretation." 

2W la the history of symbols the dog a distingubhed by an uncommonly 
range of assodaiioni. which I will not attempt to exhaust here. The Gnosis 
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through Kalid’s “Liber secretonim,” originally, peihap^ an 
Arabic treatise. All similar passages that I could find go baclt, 
directly or indirectly, to Kalid.»> The original passage runs: 

Hermes said. My son, take a Corascene 

bitch, join them together, and they trill beget a ‘‘“S.”' “ 

trhich preserve bodies from burning and from the heat o£ the lue. 
Some o£ tl.e quotations .are taken from the original text, others 
from the variant in the Roianum, tvhicli runs. 

Hali, philosopher and ting o( f ‘lU dim' ogeihir, and 

Coetanean=- dog and an celestial hue: 

they wo trill ''=5'.' ^ ’';2‘vou*’in yo"r house from the beginning. 

and that puppy wU guard you m y 

in this world and in the next.- ^ 

As explanatory parallels, ^""^I^h^rcd Xvc has wedded 
the t.£ue and must refer to the 

the white woman. It is clear 

royal marriage of ®“'.Xo.m of’sol as a lion and dog and of Lima 
175 The theriomorphic form o‘ => ( i„minarics which 

and more can be found „ ,Bo3j tta« . No- 39' P ']Ljs„ of the ipleen- 

Because of iu nch symbo i ssLiber secretoruci" fs 

substance. . _ omayyad prma- g 

281 Khalid ibn Jaiid {«• / ^ l„ Theatr. chem . ' P ^ 

luailuid .0 h.n..Tb= 

282 One of the many Haro« q 

285 ^rf. auuf.. I. PP^S40 • f^ce." P- •«7. chm. fV. p. 83*. 

284 Cf. "Psychology of the ^ ^geUotCil in Th«« 

2S5,/4rt.CUT»7ai*'P'*^®‘ | — 
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a sense, animals or appetites, 


say the two luminaries are, m a ascribed 

’ ■ • n, the potentiae scnsualcs areascriu 


althouEh,aswehave seen, me [ime. daniri- 

only to Luna. There is, however, also a Sol ntger, who, g 
camly enough, is contra.sted with the 
distinguished from it. Tliis advantage is 
because she is obviously sometimes bright and sometim • 
Psychologically, this means that consciousness by its very n. 
distinguishes itself from its shadow, whereas , 

not only contaminated with its own negative side , 

dened with the shadow cast off by the conscious mind. Al » S 
the solar animals, the lion and tlie eagle, are nobler 
bitch, they are nevertheless animals and beasts oE prey at »a , 
which means that even our sun-like consciousness has ^n 
gerous animals. Or, if Sol is the spirit and Luna the body, 1 1 ^ 
spirit too may be corrupted by pride or concupiscence, a ac 
which we are inclined to overlook in our one-sided admiration 
of the “spirit." .. . 

176 Kalid’s "son of tlic dog” is the same as the much exto 
“son of the philosophers." The ambiguity of this figure is tiu^ 
stressed: it is at once bright as day and dark as night, a peii^ 
coincidentia opposilorum expressing the divine nature of th® 
self. This thought, which seems an impossible one for our Chris- 
tian feelings, is nevertheless so logical and so irresistible that, uy 
however strange and devious a route, it forced its way into 
alchemy. And because it is a natural truth it is not at all sui- 


prising that it became articulate very much earlier. We are 
in the Elenchos of Hippolytus that, according to Aratus, 


told 


Cynosura^so is ihe pittle] Bear, the Second Creation, the small, 
narrow way.^^'' and not the great Bear For it leads not back- 

ward. but guides tliose who follow it forward to the straight way, 
being the tail of the Dog. For the Logos is a dog [kvwv yap o 
who guards and protects the sheep against the wiles of the wolves, 
and chases the wild beasts from Creation and slays them, and begets 
all things. For Cyon [kwuv], they say, means the Begetter.-®® 


286 Kv^iffoupa means Mog’s tail' and denotes the constellation of the Little Bear. 

287 Perhaps a reference to Matthew 7 : 14 ; . strait is the gale, and nanow u 

the way, which leadetli unto life." 

2^9£I«nfiior, IV, 48 . to (cf. Leggc. I, p. na). KCtu- means 'to be pregnant'. al» 
beget’. The related verb nptir means 'to kiss*. 
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Amus associates Uie Dog with the growth o( plants, and con- 
tinucs: 

But with the rising of the Dog-star, the lising 

the Dog from the dead, lor in tmih evei^th.ng w. Jen that has no 

taken root This Dog, they uy, being a eeilam dwiiie Logoi, has 

been eriabU^^^^ i-lg= oldie qU_and U.e dca. laml a, t e Do^ 

seen to be the star of the plams. so i. "■c 

of the heavenly plants, ss-hidi are men. For 

Creation Cynosura stands in ..etches 

ThTDr^gte^CtT-v-w". ■>' 

ing the lesser, '"''‘.""S ® oPsening boss- and 

sira] in the Great Creation, hie ^ Creation. 

in svhat manner eadi thing exisu(..5.en,-l‘"‘»'‘^ 

Kalid./ilinsconis».is--ofceh^i^;^;:;;^‘^;X:Jo; 

hettvenly origtn from the 81“' “^ ,vho in Hip- 

likcnesstoadog-’ tsalsom b, a 

polylus is desCTtbcd as u„,eiey<). 

grey-haired, winged, tthyjialh ’'which means 

%Is fss-rr,,, Flow-ing ‘-'8";;“"'*, ‘behind these fignres may he 
Dark Water" (ri .tf/'riime, both the sun and the nesv 

discerned a conitmcItoSJts el itin , ,,,cre 

moon appearing in ''f an in.ermesliary .ptn. 

arises between them die harmo y _ __ ,|,j 

(msr^ams), ronghly connpojtdmS 'o ^ 

philosophoriim.-’- so tjpitnl of the Ha ■ 

or familiar svhosc invocatton by maS m .b^poodle m fmd . 

ranite texts. A parallel » the d^ap^- „( Faust 

out of whom Mephtstopheles emerg 

the alchemist. , , . ,j, rncniion il«c loccii < 

In this connection I ^tre copulah-S- ^ 'C 

of a ivoman patient: TiiO S ^-^^ppcaiei in her bel y- 
head first iuto the female and PF 

SS3 One con]«ltite U f.ibiJfia / 

2«« a. ra «- ocean to ^ ^ *"* 

=..Tl.e motlIoIdtopI>rara"rr <«m” , „,a 1» 

n.,lh(n»..fl..l,''rt.."o/-r535-' ^ 

(P-33S)- 


«?8 
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riomorphic s>-n>bolism is ’“^“"he'insttoual 

process occurring on an animal level, i. ^ 

sphere. The dream depicts a reversed birth as the g 
sLual act. This archetypal situation underlies the inces 


rcneiypdi aiiurtnw** 

in general and was present in modem man long before a y 
sciLsness of it. The archetype of incest is also at the hack o he 
primitive notion that the father is reborn in the ^ ; 

heirosgamos o£ mother and son in its pagan and^ C 
form; it signifies the highest and the lowest, the brigh 
the darkest, the best and the most detesuble. It 
pattern of renewal and rebirth, the endless creation an ir 
pearance of symbolic figures. .the 

179 The motif of the dog is a necessary counterbalanM to 
excessively praised “light-nature** of the stone. Apart , . 
saying of Kalid there is still another aspect of the dog, of whi » 
however, wc find only sporadic hints in the literature. One sue 
passage occurs in the “De ratione conficiendi lapidis phi 
sophici" of Laurentius Ventura: ^ 


Tlierefore pull dosvn the house, destroy the walls, extract 
from the purest juice sviih the blood, and cook that thou 
eat, "WTierefore Amaldus saiih in the Book of Secrets: **'* Punfy 1 
stone, grind the door to powder, tear the bitdi to pieces, choose t 
tender flesh, and thou wilt have the best thing. In the one thing 
are hidden all parts, in it all metals shine. Of these [parts], two ^ 
the artificers, two the vessels, two the limes, two the fruits, tw'o tn 
ends, and one the salvation.*** 


This text abounds in obscurities. In the preceding section 
Ventura discusses the unity of the lapis and the medicina, men- 
tioning the axioms “Introduce nothing alien” and “Nothing 
from outside”*'” sviih quotations from Geber, the Turha, an 
the "Thesaurus thesaurorum** of Amaldus.*^^ Then he turns to 

2 * 5 -The lame archciypc forms the background to the Nicodemus dialogue to 
John 3. AVenctianphysicianof the iCthcent. 

23 T Tlic text has “luccu/* li could therefore laean 'extract the most pure with * 
juice and blood.’ 

WSchmieder {Geschichle der Akbemie. p. tjs) menUons a MS of 
Mllanm-a, "De secietis naturae,” and so docs Du Fresnoy. Ihstotre de la philoS‘ 
ophie hermitiqve.Wl, p. 313, 

*** Theatr^chem., H, pp. 

»'» “Noli alicnum inuoducere" and “nihi! extraneum.*’ an oft-repeated sayioS- 
Mt A Tt.aurif^ II. pp. 385IL 
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the “superfluities to be removed." “= The lapis, he sa^-s, is ^ by 
nature most pure." It is therefore suBcienlly puriB^ when it is 
"led out o£ its proper house and enclosed in an alien house. 
The text continues: 

In the proper house the flying bird '’.'Sobf". ^ j 
house the tincturing stone. The tsvo flying binls p , , . , 

SS anfhLds or tL 

and the plucked™* have M f . o" [the art] urges 

ihe house (as the dorntu nfrM.'hoiiKof gbu*). 

a/iena it means the chemical '«« { ,»,« maiHt The stone, on the other 

■me -flying bW is a gas 

hand, signifies the substance, whididwn « and feminine by 

be transferred to another ««»;7*:*„SLdffphcre! s^herea, the « 
nature, and therefore belongs to e masculine and belongs to t^ 

vbibic and Unglble--more real. ^licna could be Inierpteied 

conscious sphere (in a man). 

as consciousness, and the dom^ ,he ether not. The 'on.o produces 

804 In the -separatio" one of (he birds on fly. (he 

the winged hermaphrodite ^ p. 78): An 

805 Perhaps (he only patalle 0 (^ Wm is. obviously, that the him 

nvcm will come fl)in| Uing the marriage otlhelmr^ 

share (he ting's meal, a possible mR (Re, elation 19 : qH ) ’ J 

(Matthew sa ; sff ) and the *X,i„i6e» the bright «o. M of d^- 

sienifles the sun. while the Ving^ unconscious (the ) 

consciousness, in and by ^h.ch , hat bring the stone p 

recogniaed. These arc the 

8oa Varianu of the birdfl)ing ,„rbam.” Art. o"”/- •' P' * 

the plucked bird see ^***®°”*^ , „|utk ,t alisc." * . r j,, one bird 

cock crowned with a red com * 5o| and buna^ t eir P logether 

aoT The two birds arc the tw jemale winged. 

is male and without ° They a.^ (artefart). 

« "colligatac- they "P^f7‘ ‘'..^m)»(ra“ «««*”’*" remam with 

which is practically identical w, ^ ^,her 'J. . ^be birds 

80S"Homlnum consortia “J'"'! .v,|*a\s b«nS made conscious. 

are penoniCed contents 0 As wc know, an essen tealiailon generally 

cannot become unconsdoi^ fa« 

any analytical treatment is based on th 
brings about a psychic change. 

809 Sol as the daysiar. ^ oi the mg" 

itoLunaasthcmotheTofthelmng 
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'halted by their laboun, and quickens and adonis thcr weary 

Then follows the passage "Therefore pull f^- 

I£ the reader has pen^ the foregoing alchemi- 

notes he will see that these .mtruct.ons are the yp.«' 
cal procedure for extracting the spirit ot soul, ‘ 
bringing unconscious contents to of the 

soiufi'o,se/ 7 arfl/io, and exlractio the succus lunanae (jU ^ 

moon-plant). blood, or aqua permanens is either 
extracted. This “liquid" comes from the unconscious bin 
always an authentic content of it: often it is more an ene 

unconscious on the conscious mind. The psychiatrist o' -hich 

the indirett effect of constellated unconscious contents w 
attracts or diverts attention to the unconscious and caus^ 
be assimilated. This process can be observed not I". a 
gradual formation of hypochondriac obsessions, phobias^ a 
delusions, but also in dreams, fantasies, and creative ^ 

when an unconscious content enforces the application of 
tion. This is the succus vilac/^* the blood, the rital 
which the patient unconsdously forces on the anal>'st . 

svithout which no real therapeutic effect can be achieved ^ 
attention given to the unconscious has the effett of incubatio » 
a brooding*^ over the slow fire needed in the initial stages o 
the work; *’* hence the frequent use of the terms decocitf 
dtgestiOj puiTcfactio, solutio. It is really as if attention ivarm 
the unconscious and activated it, thereby breaking doivn tn 
barriers that separate it from consciousness. ^ 

>8» In order to set free the contents hidden in the “house 

*11 The jaccitJ vilce it oner more the equa prrmenent, trhkh remaihablr 
i$ also designated “dog," at a passage in the "Opu* praeclarnm" of 
(T/ieeJr. chtm., IV, p, ic^) thosn: "... of the ssater . . . sthieb 1 * cattsd 
of the baltam, oi ^ iipn't milk, or our qukkxnTer, or totil, or -wind, or the di*?’^ 
tan.“* 

*J2The arcane lubstance it frcquentlj liTf rird to an eg?- CL the treaiis* “Co!^ 
ceming the Egg" (rtpl ttA &«*- Benljelot, AUh. grea, I. ui). srhere the cquJ«^"’ 
arc the hrain-tlone f«l U \l9o* tlie ttone that t» no stone * 

X«9»). and the Image of the world (irt^t -,1 roS as In the 

(ed.RiHka.p. 1 12) and namerouf other places. 

»t* CL the frequent direction “on a slow fire." 

*l« As stated above, the term “dorom“ is often Domui ihesauraria (treast^ 

house) denotes the place where the arcanum is found, or else It is the ebetaioJ 
Teasel (<fo«us wf rro) or ftmuce. CL “Vtiio Arislei,- Art. eurif., I. p- 
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the unconscious (antma t» compedibus!) the "ma^x must be 
opened. This matrix is the “canicula,” the moon-bitch, who car- 
ries in her belly that part of the personality whicli is felt to be 
essential, just as Beya did Gabricus. She is the ,;essel "I'jd' 
be broken asunder in order to extract the precious 
“tender flesh," for this is the "one thing on which tlic whole 
work turns. In this one thing all parts of the ™rk are 
tained “<• Of these parts two arc the artificers, who in the sjm 
Micai rea?m are So^ and Luna, in the Jt™- 
soror myslicu,»” and in the psychological realm *= tnascu 

315 Coro (Hosh) i> a name for lie ‘t" 

The “Comil. coniug." tmcture.'’ • Lm reveals Ihc reason 

i£., the coagulation, and the blood, i w -Hence ve can undetsiand 

tor Ihir in hi. "Spro. Pt»l" U.'^lnoJ'.hn ihr po.r .obiirnw ol 

the philosophical transmutaii • Mood?" * Trevisanuj (“Dc chctnico 

hrroS and wmo h m»forwrd "J “^r uhm br ol ibo "Vl.f 1 

lairaculo,” Thealr. ehem.. I. p. 8 oJ) b ^ . i„ -Congeriw 

"And now he gives his red and bleeding medicament "can be 

paraeelsicae” (Theetr. chm.. I. p- 599) .. jgreement *iib ibe 

made more than perfect through y;«?fi.Slicn from Malchamech in 
above quotation from the ••Consilium. q and bl^. 

fbil. (drl. enr/,., li. p. rs* “S’ Irnm “ 

Often we come aaoss the fat Qesl^ ® J and (p. fO)- 

Myllu, (Phil. uf.. P. *77)- •• J’.?* ZSlnZm Amaldus de V.IUnov. r^e- 
■■Eat a monel of the fat flesh. ^ „ j jUusion to the fl«hb 

murtia thesaumrum " jfop^The "Liber Platons qu^m 

nature of man. which is tinctured by tnc op importance of having 

S, V. P. .«) »trb i. bhido. hi J|..w 

tnoirUdgc ol Ihe groo, .impbtrm" raB- rt”' 

,iid rrsehr. lo Ihr .Implr =™‘ .f„ 

II. p. 206 ) IS even more emp disposi*'®"" * TtsFOsebda. Nicholas 

vessel, one the procedure, Atwood, author of A 

817 Classic pairs are Simon > daughter {M«- ^ FUmel's nreer 

Suggestive Cnqu,iy >nto he N.coto „ ,lchemial 

can be found in 

;;s3urhrrib»V;;:;r;:.sSd» 


m Its ovb-n nijsiv*.— • - 

tionshipsinmy "Psychology 0 
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consciousness and tlic rcmininc unconscious (aiiiina). Tlic 
vessels arc again Sol and Luna/** the isvo limes arc probably tlic 
two main divisions of tlic svork, ibc o/ms ad alburn rt cd 
Tubeum.®** The former is the oput Lunar, ilic latter llic opus 
So/is/-® Psycliologically they correspond to the constellation of 
unconscious contents in the first part of tlic anal^iical process 
and to the Integration of ilicsc contents in actual life. The isv'o 
fruits®-* arc the fruit of the sun-aiubinfKm irce/^ gold 
silver, or the reborn and sublitnatcd Sol and Luna. TIic psycho- 
logical parallel is the transformation of both the unconscious 

a. the niu«r2tioM In the Afutiii Uhtr. where ihti tnntif h well reproefllrf- 
•i*The opus Is to he peitormctl at eettain fixetl, s^tntjoUcal llmM. For exarnp r. 
the ATcanum htTmelicae Piif/ofop/nae oput (p. pj) sass; -For the fint 
towards the whlieneis must l>e htoti^ht to an end In the house of the Moon, a 
the second In the secon<l house of Meimty. The fust woiK. towards the redness 
(should end] In the second house of Venus; the buer tcrmlnato In the 
royal throne of Jose, vrhereffom out most mighty King tecclsf* his crosat adorned 
with predous iionea.** • IJcjIdci this lime co-ordination there are a nunsber of 
olhen. The "Consilium conltigU" {An <Ufmira, p, C-,) »ass: "The white (done) 
be^iu to appear at sunset on the face of the waters, hhling Itself until mldnlgh*. 
and thereafter U Inclines toss-ardi the deep. Hut the retl works contrariwise, foe “ 
^ms to rue ahose the waien at sunrise and thereafter descends Into the deep" 

- Cf, Senior. De thtmla. pp. tCff. Ills aeeount Is not altopether clear on ih" 
iwm-which. as he hlmscU admits, b clue to the obscurities of the whole pro- 
^ure. On p, 38 he sajs: “And the second work Is the albefatllon and the rubefaf- 
lion, and the sages base brought these isso work, toRctbcr in one. For when the? 

also, and hence their wrllinp see" ‘® 

the rcaden to be contradictory." • 

^ “ as in the Turbe. Sertno L^^II 

L th,f' of ‘I'o tree, of the fruit whereof 

ence mTohlV!* """ ‘'“"5^*'“ ’ (Th» P>«aEe Is probably not without refrt' 
believeth on ' * • . he that cometh to ojc shall nescr hunger, and he tha 

ceases not m ‘f n ^ntlnucs: “1 say that old m^n 

" 'I---'-'' ’ 

“th^^hfuT pAi/oio/»;tiVa. In patristic language it il 

Safe rSc ' ? >>“'■>" (Gtegoty "-e Gr«>- 

fbolc uotld ,Uh at/ ■ '=”»• >a a mighty vine, f.ili-g 

(dnro™ S™-. '• P' SlO- "I am the fruit-bearing vine 

no. that all hoW L, uT M T” '7 ^ ’a 

I am the true vine-i ,5 I v '“"““nl 'he rame pn.o>i“ “■* 

.r phllorouMe, - '• P' "SQ- Further material in my "Th' 


said: 

'Arbor philosophia 
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and the conscious, a fact knoivn to everyone who methodically 
“has it out” with his unconscious. The two ends or goals are 
these transformations. But the salvation is one, just as the thing 
is one: it is the same thing at the beginning as at the end, it was 
always there and yet it appears only at the end. This thing is die 
self, the indescribable totality, which though it is inconceivable 
and “irrepresentable" is none the less necessary as an intuitive 
concept. Kmpirically we can establish no more than that the ego 
is surrounded on all sides by an unconscious factor. Proof of this 
is afforded by the association experiment, which gives a graph'c 
demonstration of the frequent failure of ^ ' 

The psyche is an equation that cannot be solved wttho tt ft 
factor of the unconscious; it is a totality which me u es 
empirical ego and its tntnsconsclotts foundatton. 

There if still another function of the dog “V ^ * 

has to be considered. In the "Introttm apertus of Phtlalcth 
we find the following passage: 

This Charaaeleon is tite infant “'jjjJ’/dogfwto he 

his very cradle by the hue of die .j.^rtViobia- nav, though of 

is maddened and rages with perpetual y P l ' jj igrrjfied of it 

all natural things water is the eldest '<> h;"’- of 

and flees from it. 0 fatcl Yet m the po _. |jj impatient, 
doves, which assuage his raving of his hydrophobia 

swarthy, rabid dog, that he may su surface half suffo- 

and perish drowned in the waten, ,vater and blows, and 

cated; but do thou chase him olf wtih Pf fte 

keep him at a distance, ami the dar 
moon is at the lull, give him »mp and 
leaving Diana’s birds dead behtn tm. 

Here the connection with the V ^he time of the 

dangerous, rabid dog changes into an o hecomes a solar 

plenilunium. His darkness sickness was at its 

animal. We may therefore assume » ^ psychic 

worst at the novilunium. It is c ear infected tlie "infant 

disturbance which at one stage ^ the novilu- 

hermaphrodite.” Probably that too occurre 

«2S flf «u. herrn.. pp. CsSf. P' iue« a" «»> 

^i-ThcSpag^rics . . . f cl-.m., I. P 7>4- 

and all affections of the brain. 
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nium,=''= i.e., the stage of nigredo. Just how the inad 
terror of water got into the water at all is not clear, tinlc p 
haps it was in the aquae injeriores from the beginning. The text 
is preceded hy the remark: “Whence will come the , 

or our Chaos, in which all secrets are hid in their potentia 
state." The chaos as prima materia is identical with the ‘ 
of the beginning. According to Olympiodoriis lead 
prima materia) contains a demon tliat drives the adept ma 
Curiously enough, Wei Po-yang, a Chinese alchemist of 
ond century, compares lead to n madman dollied in rags.’' ^ se 
rvhere Olympiodoriis speaks of the “one cursed by God wio 
dwells in the “black earth." This is the mole, which, as O 
piodorus relates from a Hermetic book, had once been a man 
who divulged the mysteries of the sun and was therefore curse 
by God and made blind. He "knew the shape of the sun, as it 
was." 

184 It is not difRcult to discern in these allusions the danger, 
real or imaginary, which are connected with the unconscious. I 
this respect the unconscious has a bad reputation, not so muen 
because it is dangerous in itself as because there arc cases ot 
latent psychosis which need only a slight stimulus to break out 
in all their catastrophic manifestations. An anamnesis or the 
touching of a complex may be sufficient for this. But the uncon* 
scious is also feared by those whose conscious attitude is at odds 
with their true nature. Naturally their dreams will then assume 
an unpleasant and threatening form, for if nature is violated she 
ukes her revenge. In itself the unconscious is neutral, and 
normal function is to compensate the conscious position. In it 
the opposites slumber side by side; they are wrenched apart 
only by the activity of the conscious mind, and the more one* 


825 Not only docs Luna cause moon-si^css, the hciself is sick or ailing. One 
lioness is the "combustible sulphur'* which prevenu her from staying in 
mixture, the other b "excessive coldness and dampness." HolUndus, Theaif- 

saa'T^ey fall into madness through ignorance.” • IScrthelot, Aleh. grea, H, iv. 

827 uu, XVIII, p, 237. On p. 238 Wd Po-yang describes the madness that altao^ 
the adept. 

829 Bmhclot. 11 . iv. 52. An alcbcmut would say that he knew the seact of 
making. Psychologically it would mean that he knew about the transformation o 
consciousness, but that it was abortive, so that instead of being illuminated be 
fell uito deeper darkness. 
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sided and cramped the conscious standpoint is, the more painful 

oE the unconscious can cause „£ ijentify- 

unstable disposftion this may .^suaged (t«= 

15 The raving madness oU « tui^ed _.nEant a_^ 

should really say '«* “ ' joves form a pair-a 

"mulcere”) by the Asurte.“* In alchemy they 

love pair, for doves are the birds cd Asmr e^^ 

represent, lihe all winged P jf^^native substance.*’” 

nic.rl terms, the aqm, the ,l,e imminent mar- 

Thc .appearance of a ‘’“^J^issolution of the opposites 

rtage of the filtus merely infected by the evd, 

as a result of the union. The hlius “ changed into 


riage 


as a result of the union, “ y'Jna^ed and changed into 

but the evil itself, the . „cjtise of Abraham Eleaear, 

an eagle at die plcmlunium. appears instead of the dog 

Ute lapis in its ^ “'irin^Ae Song of Songs. The 
and is compared to the Sh 

lapis saysi “But I must be '■'•P “^"'fip^pims apertus" which is 

There is another passage in the mi 

relevant in this context. 


sssiiirasgs^ 


filth and from the superlJuous u. r of 

task confronts the vforket 


— - . -me ausCshoW is guarded y 

task confronts the vforket ‘ V ^ , he tokens of Dian* » -hilos NLII. Bif’- 
naught will assuage ‘*'”‘*^5. -Arcanum P p ..thicta ol 

It L tales call Ihee" ‘ ^ ihem.el™ "« n„ HeSe 

is also the attribute of x 


is also the attribute oa ss- 

obscene position {tVitte in ^ 

Elea«r. UralUs Chymtsch»mrcR. 


^ntieaiar, ctrus.oo — A 

831 Ibid., p. 6*- See infra, par, 4- 
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thy power the fount o[ the Knight of ^' 5 ''"“', 

fully dctlictted to the maiden Diana. Worthless is • 

ly the malignity of arsenic. dare he 

shuddering. And though the central water is Im 

not display his most ardent love tots-ards her, Here may 

of the thief, whose machinations are in truth unavo da • ' 

Diana be propitious to thee, who knoweth how “ 

and svhose twin doves will temper the malignity of ”= 

their wings, so that the youth easily enterctii in through P 

instantly shaketh the foundations of the earth.s’- and P 

dark cloud. But thou wilt lead the waters up even to the “"gj'' 

of the moon, and the darkness that was upon the face of W 1 

shall be scattered by the spirit moving over the waters, in 3 

God's command shall the Light appcar.333 


187 It is evident that this passage is a variation on the therne o 
the preceding text. Instead of the infant hermaphrodite wc a' 
the winged youth, whose bride is the fountain of Diana (Lun 
as a nymph). The parallel to the mad dog is the thief or 
do-well who is armed svith the "malignity of arsenic." His ^^ 1 ® 
nity is assuaged by the wings of the doves, just as the dog s rame 
was. The youth's wings arc a token of his aerial nature; he »s a 
pneuma that penetrates through the pores of tlie earth an 
activates it— which means nothing less than the connubium 0 
the living spirit with the "dry, virgin earth," or of the wind 
the waters dedicated to the maiden Diana. The winged youth iS 
described as the "spirit moving over the waters," and this may n 
a reference not only to Genesis but to the angel that trouble 
the pool of Bethesda.”^ His enemy, the thief who lies in 
for him, is, we are told earlier, the "outward burning vaporous 
sulphur,” in other svords sulphur vulgi, who is armed with th® 
evil spirit, the devil, or is held captive by him in hell,”^ and is 
thus the equivalent of the dog choked in the water. That the dog 

832 The text ii corrupt here; “concuiii sutim pero Icdor.” I read "terrae sedes. n 
refers to the resurrection of the lapu out ot the earth, -which it penetrated as the 
"acr sophorum" (air of the sa^es). one ot the many allusions to the coniunctio. 
The birth of the lapis has its parallel in Christ's resurrection, hence the referenW 
to the earthquake. (Cf. Matthew 28 ; a: "And behold, there was a grea^ earth- 
quake . . .") 

833 Philalctha, Afus. herm., p.657 (Waite, II, p. iGgV 
S34john5;aff. 

835 “He has the key to the infeinal prison house where sulphur lies bound." 
‘•Dc sulphurc," Mur. herm.. p. 623 (Waite. II. p. 143), 
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and the tliief are identical is clear from the remark th« Diana 


ColanA •. 


lU UlC aiiupil'.*'* /■ 

The appearance o! Diana ^""^iae.'Her dlrkncss 

ing animal the t’S. ^ jdcss o! destruction 

shows itself in the fact that she S ^ ,1,5 l,unter 

and death, whose arro,« "'^^t.Wng, !"» = '“S' 

Acweon, when he seaetly thereupon tore him to 

his own hounds, not ° , J;,,, the designation of 

pieces. This myth may •'“''=.P^“ 7 f ,citive stag),"* and then to 
the lapis as the cervus /“S' ' ,{,5 * ,1,5 vindictive and treach- 

the rabid dog. who is none o „oon. The parable we dis- 

erous aspect of Diana as ih' nhewise contains the motif of 
cussed in the ‘V, there it is Helios himself ivho 

e "surprise in the bath. ®“‘ b,other.sister incest that 


the "surprise in the ^ brother-sister incest th« 

espies her, and the . ,-5,) This catastrophe is mhe^ 

ends with their both drmvned.^ 

ent in the incest, for thro g ••cetvuj" occurs in Agupp* 

von Neuesbeim {The J j creen lJon> the f “S'* /^produced in 
ol thb Art. and empty W of ,V?he Table oE 

picture of Diana and Actacon on «he » ■) in the ^ 

nemoulli. II. 'S ntnanon^n Honorios 

Figures in Mangel (PiM- *' . ^ ~ n j, a symbol of . g v where it is 

™\i™ oI ",1.1.0™. I, ^0, fj-. ™> "f • ‘t "to. 

ot Avion, S.rmo .n „.,,i„«ri . po.woo" „ „U. oto"; we 

said that the stag, 


,a,d ih.t the sue. wW" „ hi, horns .nd hn “‘to .nperSnllT." 

he ua, ejeei the P"”"' “t 'ZS oI P>We and *= M" “ " “ pca.ed lo hi. 
lil.awL.0 shonld -pn. asto ih.l Ch.“. ““Sox'"- 

In Ihe legend horn (= to ' , rf ihcse Cell IVerts) 

disciples as a svhite stag bontispiew to ‘ , craal, lU. PP *’9 


„ 0,e bontBP^ce to \oL 8^^^ pp ,,9 

Nature of P' stag can renew ' f-cerviculae SpMus u a 

Here too it is stated that the g ^jy that p. ,,) says o 

and 22i). Ruland ;^*'"”’..^DomrerDety pbilosophel" The i-.ye <!« 

bone of the heart of »c*est la mat‘^” '! which renews itself when 


•ernety pb^hel" The Livredes 

art ot me .u.^ -- des Pbilomp „hen 

tho -cenean on eune d^e' . ^ ^ „„.h„„wn beasi. to”! 

Seerea de A'einee “I*' ^ ’ Lligoeatoan ani ‘ and alree 

it feels It is gnawos ““ S^nlueH >' ““f , „ Uves for geo leef' 

u S'-- 

as sve find in scripture . • • I 

aux C>ranid«, p- 31®) jgg 
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after animals have been killed or have kil ed one f ^ 
animals (dragon, lion, snake, etc.) stand tor evil passions 
finally take the form of incest. They are destroyed by ‘he't oira 
ravenous nature, just as are Sol and Luna, whfc supreme desire 
culminates apparently in incest. But since all that pas 
a parable,” incest, as we have said before, is nothing bu p 
liminary form of the unio oppositorum.*” Out of chaos, 
ness, and wickedness there rises up a new light once dea 
atoned for the “unavoidable machinations” of the Evil One. 


c. An Alchemical Allegory 

*89 The newcomer to the psychology of the unconscious 

probably find the two texts about the mad dog and the thief ' ^ 
weird and abstruse. Actually they are no more so than t 
dreams which are the daily fare of the psychotherapist; an , 
like dreams, they can be translated into rational speech. In or 
to interpret dreams we need some knowledge of the dreamer 
personal situation, and to undentand alchemical parables 've 
must know something about the symbolic assumptions of tn 
alchemists. We amplify dreams by the personal history of tne 
patient, and the parables by the statements found in the tex 
Armed with this knowledge, it is not too difficult in either 
to discern a meaning that seems sufficient for our needs. An 
interpretation can hardly ever be convincingly proved. Gener- 
ally it shows itself to be correct only when it has proved its value 
as a heuristic hypothesis. I would therefore like to take the 
second of Philaleiha’s texts, which is rather clearer than tlie first, 
and try to interpret it as if it were a dream. 

Tu si aridam hanc Terram, aqua If thou knowest how to moisten 
sui generis rigare sciveris, poros this dry earth with its own 
Tcrrac laxabis, Ujou wilt loosen the pores of tne 

earth, 

* 9 ° If you will contemplate your lack of fantasy, of inspiration 
and inner alivencss, which you feel as sheer stagnation and a 
*37 Since a psychic Iransformation b Involved, the olncurc pi«age In the Naas^c 
hymn (ibpiwjljiui. £Ienc/ioi, V, 10. s). dcscrihing the lu fieri ngs of the soul, tnJg 
be lelevant here: “The soul . . . sdled in the fonn of a stag, wearies, o^erpowei^ 
by ilie palm of death." • Rut the text u so uncertain that k has Utile documentary 
value. Cf.“Ptycbology of the Transference." pp. aiyfl. 
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batien wilderness, und impregnate it wi* the t 

-iHrm at vour inner death, then something can take shape m 
you, for ylur inner emptiness conceals just “ 

Lly you will allow it to P~ Xy- K&iU 

more ideas.) . , 

»Ti« thief from outside will 
et cxtemus hie lur oum Opm- „£ 

toribus nequit.ac ioras proj, 

9 . You are so sterile berause, «>*<>« fan- 

thing like an evil spirit has s ®PP j^y js your oivn crude 
tasy, the fountain of your soul. T1 ( aesirousness, 

sulphur, whiel. bums you "f ‘'l' gold because "pov- 
or ioncuf fscentio. You would l^'»™“Ygh«t good.” « You 
erty is the greatest pla^e, ^.j-ide, you expect something 

wish to have results that flatte y ,,,at as you have realized 

useful, but there can be no ques to be 


here can be no que..-“ ^ant to oe 

with a shock. STfor God's sake but unfortunately 


With a SHOCK. . 

fruitful, as it would only be fo 
not for your osvn. admixture 

purgabitur aqua per addhamen- and . ^ Sulphm. voU he 

runfsulphurb ven a 1|F h- ' ' dmp- 


superfluo sical fluid, 


rfth your cn.de and mlgaz?=":; 
Therefore away svith 1®“ ,, se 


Therefore away ...... SX-s only >> "a 

which ohildtsh'y ond sulphur “ “ this an 

owm narrow horizon. ^ nassion, tnoug ^ 


^ly sulphur » - , 


S at times, u ^ ,t ,s 

active eicu.ca.M of your common ill- 

you and of desirousness which is 


xeisci . 

active element; useful as i 


You too are mfccteo 


SS.Goeihe.-DnScInn^a^r-^ Hebre» ’ 

140 So In ttuecketf. »!■ b""”" 
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bethink you for once, "extiahe 
■What is behind all this desirousness? A 

which as you see can never be satisfied with the best .. 3^1 

"Hades” in whose honour the desirous "go »i,pmore 

The more you cling to that which all the world desires, t 
you are Everyman, who has not yet discovered him , 

stumbles through the world like a blind man leading ^ ^ 
with somnambulistic certainty into the ditch. Everyma 
always a multitude. Cleanse your interest o£ that collective 
phur which clings to all like a leprosy. For desire only bu 
order to bum itselE out, and in and from this fire arises ^ ^ 
living spirit which generates life according to its oivn laivs, an 
not blinded by tlie shortsightedness of our intentions or 
crude presumption of our superstitious belief in the wi 
Goethe says . . . 


That Uvvngness 1 praise 
Which longs for flaming death.®“ 

This means burning in your otvn fire and not being like a comet 
or a flashing beacon, showing others the right way but not 
ing it yourself. The unconscious demands your interest | 
own sake and wants to be accepted for what it is. Once t i 
existence of this opposite is accepted, the ego can and shou 
come to terms with its demands. Unless the content given yo]^ 
by the unconscious is acknowledged, its compensatory effect is 
not only nullified but actually clianges into its oppositCf as 
it then tries to realize itself literally and concretely. 

habebisque in posse Comltis a and thou wilt have in thy pw’er 
Tres is Eontinam, cujus Aquae the Fount of the Knight of Tre- 
sum proprie Dianae Virgini die- viso, svhose waters are rightfuUy 
aiae. dedicated to the maiden 

'55 The fountain of Bemardus Trevisanus is the bath of renewal 
that was mentioned earlier. The ever-flowing fountain expresses 
a continual flow of interest toward the unconscious, a kind o 
constant attention or ‘'religio,” rvluch might also be called devo- 
tion. The crossing of unconscious contents into consciousness is 
»*t Cf. Hcraclitirt, R. p. ,|g, {n numet, rarfy Creek Philotophy. p. M>* 

SI- H niu’afj. 

>»SNuunlly. ihh b irue onlr during ihe process of coming lo tenns with the 
unconscious. 
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thus made considerably easier, and tliis is bound to benefit the 
DSvchic balance in the long run. Diana as the nuinen and nymph 
ot'this sprini' is an excellent formulation of the figure we knon 
L the aS, If attention is directed to ‘Je nnconsciom, ^ 

unconscious will yield up Fm col 

fructify the conscious like a fountain of hv ng water. Fm co 
fctosness is just as arid as the unconscious tf the two hahes of 
ovir psychic life are separated. 


Hie fur est nequam arsenicali 
malignitate armatus. quern juve- 
nis alatus horret et fugit. 


Worthless is this thief, armed 
with the malignity of arsenic, 
from whom the tvinged youth 
fieeth, shuddering. 


1 ft is evidently a difficult thing, Hercules. That is 

filth"; indeed, d'Espagnet calls it a 

why the text turns back “ ‘j'l'.^biieV He is not easily 
as we saw, personifies a ^’^L-Ktfnfthinhingsupportedbytra- 
shaken off, as it comes from a cannot be exploited in 

dition and milieu alike: devaluation of the psyche, 

some svay is “'^‘""'“f^^^bitual depreciation of everything one 
A further reason is the habiti understand. In this 

cannot touch tvith the , education-necessary as it 

respect our blame of having helj^d to 

was-is not entirely free from the blame 


the blame •, 

g.vc the empuf^k 

ditional error bas been ma^ no further a 


was— ikVkk' 

give the empirical psyche a 

ditional error has be'" 35 being no mruw 

logical point of view which m understand any of his 

. herd-animal and Ians m ^nx. 


logical point or view . unucia*-...— ■ - ' 

vanced than a berd-animal an ^ power, and se^ 

motivations outside the ca ^ millions of units, an 
We think in terms oi important than whom the 

naturally there are no questio , enough »>'” ■ 

such overwhelming roig i,fe iM jij;,;,,. 
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state h just a systetn, a ntere machine foe soning 
the masses. Anyone, therefore, ,, itself and 

ntinus the individual, m huge “‘Sc ed vvith the 

becomes a thief and a robber to himself. He is inlecte 
leprosy of collective thinking and has b«omc an inma^ 
itSalubrious stud-farm called the totalitarian 
contains and produces more than enough of au- 

phur" which with “arsenical malignity" prevents man from 

covering his true self. But this 

95 1 -was tempted to tTJinslate flwcmcfllis as poisonou . 

translation would be too modem. Not „„nt As. 

alchemists called “arsenic" was really the cliemical elem 
“Arsenic” originally meant •masculine, manly, strong t P w 
and was essentially an arcanum, as Ruland s f means 
There arsenic is defined as an “hermaphrodite, „ 

svhereby Sulphur and Mercury are united. It I'tt® “J" „ 

with both natures and is therefore called Sun and Mo • 

Or arsenic is “Luna, our Venus, Sulphur’s cornpanion a 
“soul.” Here arsenic is no longer the masculine aspect ® 
arcane substance but is hermaphroditic and even feminine, 
brings it dangerously close to the moon and ilic crude su P ,! 
so that arsenic loses its solar affinity. As “Sulphur’s compani 
it is poisonous and corrosive. Because the arcane substan ^ 
always points to the principal unconscious content, its pecu 
nature shows in what relation that content stands to consciou 

ness. If the conscious mind has accepted it, it has a positive o • 

if not, a negative one. If on the other hand the arcane subsmne 
is split into two figures, this means that the content has e 
partly accepted and partly rejected; it is seen under ttvo di 
ent, incompatible aspects and is therefore taken to be t^so 
different things. , 

>9® This is tvhat has happened in our text: the thief is contraste 
with the ^vinged youth, who represents the other aspect, or pe^ 
sonifies the “true sulphur,” the spirit of inner truth 
measures man not by his relation to the mass but by his relation 
to the mystery of the psyche. This winged youth (the spiritua 
Mercurius) is obviously aware of his oivn weakness and 
“shuddering” from the cmde sulphur. The standpoint of the 
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inner man is the more threatened the more overpowering that 

of the outer man is. Sometimes only his invisibility 

He is so small that no one ivould miss h'"> 

sine qm non of inner pence and s ‘tr*a, 

it is neitlier the ••eighty.million.sirong nation "” *= 5“= * 
feels neace and happiness, but the individual. Nobody can ever 
get round the simple computation abolish 

[te simpk ps>tl3o^cal“lact that the larger die mass the more 

winged in the psyche or that j thinking and mass sta- 
dies from ^rbrioThe mal sooner or 

tistics; the individual succum ^ ® instinct o£ the lemmings, 
later overtakes every mass-the “ 

In the political sphere the name for this is . 

Et licet Aqua centralis sit hujm “^^clare be not display 

Sponsa. tamen Amorem siium j'aent love towards her, 

erga illam ardemissimum non j j„ares of the thief, 

atfdet eicerere, oh latroms m- ^"”d,i„ations are in trad, 
sidias, cujus tcdinae sunt vere 

inevitabiles. one than die fullil- 

he goal of the winged nothing but makeshifts 

of collective ideals, which am *e absolute 

and conditions for bare jn,p„mmce, but collect.^ 

foundation, nobody wdl >1'"V , f jife which a man nec^ 

ideals are not by a long svay the biea e him 

in order to live. If his whicli his soul cai^and 

from stultification. H.shfc « of his hvmg “ul to set 

must develop. He of collective con 

against the ovenvhelmmg migi 

SIS -In oueward be. 

noult led Cod “O'";"'';,,,,™ ,n».Sd S«to. N”- ^ 

fTenleesen, 0'“"““ cod »>Aa »' ■»'*• 

■Wten I s““‘“„noi. to be tad.' i, p. ,6. ) 

only within IS $aiw p^tlhche Wefke. e 

(AngelusSlles««.«'«‘|'^ 
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ment 


against 

victions 
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- It is the age-old drama of oppos'I^ 

called, which is fought out in every human life. In 

obviously the struggle between l!'<= „_„ss h in 


xpressed in alchemical language just as today we 

irlpnlniries. The text comes close to the mystica 


conflicting ideologies. The text comes c ose to tne mps- 
guage of the Baroque-the language of Jacob Boehm ( 575^ 
1624), Abraham of Franckenberg (i593-t®52)’ ^ 

Silesius (1624-1677). _ a ,i,P "central 


Silesius (1624-1077). "rentral 

We learn that the winged youth is espoused to tlie c 
Water.” This is the fountain of the soul or the fount ot 
dom,’‘“ from which the inner life wells up. The ny'mph ° 


aoill,” IIUIU Wiilk.U lllk. aaa^ v.w.— ..j-- - , 1 frnm 

spring is in the last analyris Luna, the mother-bel(^cu, 


spring IS in me lasc anaiyiib L^uua, luu — 

■which it follows that the winged youth is Sol, the filttis » 
lapiSj auriim philosophtcum, lumen lumintim, medtcuia c 
olica, una salus^ etc. He is the best, the highest, the most . 

. . . .. TV . . M. t 1 :c Uo unite Witn 


in potenlia. But he will become real only if he can unite wi 
Luna, the “mother of mortal bodies.” If not, he is threate 


Luna, the “mother of mortal bodies.” If not, he is tnrcai 
with the fate ot the puer actemus in Faust, who goes up i 
smoke three times.*^^ The adept must ilierefore ahvays take 
to keep the Hermetic vessel well scaled, in order to prevent w ^ ^ 
is in it from flying away. The content becomes “fixed” 
the mystery of the coniunctio, in which the extreme opposi 
unite, night is wedded with day, and “the uvo shall be one, ^ 
the outside as the inside, and the male with the female neithe 
male nor female.” This apocryphal saying of Jesus from 
beginning of the second century is indeed a paradigm foy ^ 
alchemical union of opposites. Obviously this problem is an 
eschatological one, but, aside from the somewhat tortuous Ian 
guage of the times, it cannot be called abstruse since it has um 
versal validity, from the tao of I^o-tzu to the coincidenlt^ 
oppositorum of Cusanus. The same idea penetrated into 
tianity in the form of the apocalyptic marriage of the Lam 
(Rev. 22 : gff.), and we seldom find a high point of religions 
feeling where this eternal image of the royal marriage does not 
appear. 


BooV oI Enoch 48:1:“ fountains of wisdom; and all the ihinty drank 

of them." (Charles, Apocrypha and Pseudepigrapha, II, p. 216). 

317 Boy Charioteer, Homunculus, and Euphorion. 

311 Clement of Rome. Second Epistle to the Corinthians, 12 (The A postolic Fathers, 
tians. Lake, 1 , p. 147). 
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; I an do no more than demommte the existence of U.is 
image and its phenomenology. What tlte union of opposues 
realt ''means" transcends human iraagmation. Therefore the 
,voilV"'«= can dismiss such a "fantasy 
for it is perfectly clear; lerfium non 
us much, for sve are dealing .vith an 
from svhich man can turn array his mind for a b 
permanently.- Whenever this image is 

its proper meaning and ^ , ; ; therefore impor- 

knorvs that he is the carrier of life and that t is in e 

mnt for him to Uve, then longer 

matter whether he is . .icy-p^f and no longer be- 

sees the meaning of his life m its then he has 

lieves in man's eternal righ " . ^ „ madness which 

betrayed and lost his soul, sub “ too clearly, 

leads to destruction, as „ text says, are "unavoid- 

»t The ''machinations of the thiet. ^ppp. 

able.” They are an inte^a ” ,. ht. Reason, however, 

sites, jnst as the shadow '"'‘’"g ^ipe, for inevitability does 
cannot turn this into a “nve P the merit of 

not diminish the guilt of j guilt, as ever, has to be 

rvhat is good. Minus remains ro‘n"='..=' f jhe Capuchin friar in 
avenged® "Evil fc'lo® “'"V3'tbS^U «oo rea^dily forgotten. 
Wallenstein's camp-a ^ Pt lead his bride home 

and because of this the ''‘"fj t be eradicated once and 
as quickly as he "Otdd '*.>'■■ j 

for all; it is an inevitable comp ,;pp do not catch 

.os 'TlmXfinourtexUs^J™;^ 

is merely tlie ego promulgation 

of the dogma of .j,, po„ra)al of th.a «unm 

to be some stranp rig naughter, Spmt j' connection it is worth 

dal of the Assumption." 

ber" (EnglUh trans , p. «5)- ^ * 


Virginis," Serniones, HE P 75®' 
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r psychological insight 


human nature beg.n to appear. P ledge 

hinders the projection ol the shadoss. and this p One 

logically leads to die problem ot the 'T'"" ^ln,e „„ to 
realizes first ot all, that one cannot project one s s . 

'and next that there is no ndYantage_in_ insisting^on tl^r 


guilt, as it is so much more impormnt 


;, as it IS so mucii iiiuii. ,11.1,^.- fsetor 

because it is part of one’s orvn self and a ncc 
svithout svhich nothing in this sublunary- world 
Though it is not said that Luna pctsonifies the dark ■ 
is as sve have seen something very suspicious aboii 
moon. Nevertheless the winged 'jouih loves his moon- 3 r 
hence the darkness to which she belongs, for the 
only flee one another but also attract one another. c all 
that evil, especially if it is not scrutinized too close y* -j. 
very attractive, and most of all when it appears in » ea J 
garb. Ostensibly it is the wicked thief that hinders the >ou 
his love for the chaste Diana, but in reality the evil is ^ 
lurking in the ideal youth and in the darkness of the new* m » 
and his chief fear is that he might discover himself in the to c 
the common sulphur. This role is so shocking that the no 
minded youth cannot see himself in it and puts the blame on 
wiles of the enemy. It is as if he dared not know himself 
he is not adult enough to accept the fact that one must ^ 
thankful if one comes across an apple tvithout a tvorm in it 3 
a plate of soup without a hair. 

Here may Diana be propitious 
to thee, who knoweih how 
lame wild beasts, 


£sto hie tibi Diana propitia, 
quae feras domare novit. 


The darkness which is opposed to the light is the unbrid e 
instinctuality of nature that asserts itself despite all conscioi^ 
ness. Anyone svho seeks to unite the opposites certainly nee 


Diana to be propitious to him, for she is being considered as ^ 


bride and it has yet to be seen -what she has to present in the 


•way of svild animals. Possibly the thief will appear quite insig 
nificant by comparison. 


cujus binae columbae pennis suis 
aeris malignitatem temperabunt. 


and whose twin doves sriU t 
per the malignity of the air wi 
their wings. 
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m. niK — — — 

l^njcF pair ot doves is an obviously Inrmlcss 
the same instinctuality, though in itself ‘ 
bol u ottld be capable of an ■"'Xtmemrerd in *is sense 
trards." Nonetheless, it should J Jji is represented 

because the aspect of uniamed am Y ‘ . Q^e by 

in the previous quotation by die ^ ^blems of innocence 
the thief. In cotltiast to , Ghost and Sapientia, 

and of tnariul love as ' context we can 

of Christ and his \ irgin Mod • jj j, (he exact coun- 

see what t!ic dove is intended to p _ represent 

terpnrt to the malignity of the Z other, of a 

the^ attack, fint from <>- "e^g^oiSousn^ of man. 
dualistic being on the tuore ^videmng of con* 

The purpose or result of this the pattern laid 

sciotisness, which has die, for God doth 

down in Genesis 3 : 4^- '^/.hereof then your eyes shall be 
know that in the day ye ea i-nowing good and evil, 
opened, and ye shall he as f ° ™ If possibilities bod. 

«3 It is obviously a it is Brst one and 

for good and tor evil. y|“’]^’J„„unibs to evil, “j 

then die otlier; die good man s^^ „n„i,ical eye, « the end of 
converted to good, and ' * , , finer moral , 

the matter. But tils seeraing one-af.er-anoth=r 

deeper insight cannot deny dta „ ye, and 

is iS reality a l'aPP5'''''S “‘''rt; ,han St. Paul, svho bnew ^ 

one has realized this ^ the messenger of Satan 

he bore a thorn m *= n«h an ^ “ deeper 

smote him in the face '''J’^^ble prelude to 

The one-after-anodter n Uiis is an meompara V ^ 

hnowledge of the s Wfc/- ttgoodaudevj^am 

diiricult problem. Asa'"' ' ^pght in the conflic 

forces outside us, and „pl,eu, O ^ 

ss, also .. .^rs tv: “ trJ »=» r™ • ' ' 

plicc .i»t »» I’T if. »»>•>■■■• 

^hc do.v X w »«• „d .topis ■ksvsW ”■* 

a dove. Ihat is to say, *P 

85111 Corinili>a*U »*• <• jgg 
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them, is more bearable by far ihan 

are the ineradicable and indispcnmblc ^ j,di- 

nsvchic life, so mneh so that hie itself is guilt. Esen . 
rated to God is still lived by an ego, which speaks ™ '8 ; 
asserts an ego in God’s despite, which does not >n V 
itself with God but reserves for itself a freedom and a w 
it sets up outside God and against him. 
against the overwhelming might of God? Only 
assertion, which is as sure of its free will as Lucifer. A 
tion from God is separation, estrangement, a . . 

Fall was inevitable even in paradise. Therefore Christ is 
out the stain of sin,” because he stands for the whole ° 
Godhead and is not distinct from it by reason of his 
hood.*” Man, however, is branded by the suin 
from God. This state of things would be insupportable i 
were nothing to set against evil but the law and the 
as in pre-Christian Judaism— until the reformer and J 

tried to introduce the more advanced and psychologically ^ 
correct view that not fidelity to the law but love and kin n 
are the antithesis of evil. The wings of the dove 
malignity of the air, die wickedness of the aerial spirit ( 
prince of the power of the air”— Ephesians 2 : 2), and they alo 
have this effect. 


quod per poros facile ingredi- 
tur adolescens, concuiit statim 
(tetrae sedes), nubemque tetri- 
cam susdtat. 


so that the youth easily 
in through the pores, and^ 
siantly shakeih the found^aiions 
of the earth,*^* and raiseih up 
dark cloud. 

Once the malignity is tempered, sinfulness and its evil con 
sequences are mitigated too, and that which has win^ can 
embrace the earth. For nosv we come to the consummation o 
the hierosgamos, the “earthing” of the spirit and the spiritua - 
iring of the earth, the union of opposites and reconciliation o 
the divided (Ephesians 2 : 14),*** in a word the longed-for^ 
of redemption whereby the sinfulness of existence, the ori^na 
252 A paradox 'which, like the kenmis doctrine (Philippians 2 ; 6f.). ii a slap in ‘ 
lace for reason. ®53 My conjectuie.Sccsupra, n. 332. . 

25tAn idea echoed in the dogma ot the Assumption, which la)S 
emphasb on the incorruptibility ot the body, likening it, as the earthly 
divinity, to the ark of the covenant: "In the ark of the covenant, built of in 
niptible wood and placed in the temple of Cod, they perceive an image of t 
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dteocbtion, vill be annulled in God, The 
one hand an alh.non to Clmsfs descent mto 

alnnp an intuitive eapet^ce thtu is^U^ -- 
Crete reality. It is union oE 

condition, a glimmering oE an unspo ' . jjjg [unda- 

ego and nor^ego. Rightly f /' “^ny lifc^ them and 

mental experience oE all religion . ‘ tjiat have safe- 

liave not yet <l'^‘="’=”‘“‘^’"“,f“othcrs know only the rites it 
guarded the mystery oE tvhicl since 

produced-etnpty hags from r.hich the go 
\‘nnishcd. - ’ — ,^5rt.i«nMs. be* 


v-nnished. , ^ i-uj. consciousness, be- 

The earthquake sends »P “ ^ standpoint, is shrouded in 

cause oE the revolution of its .iji's death, svhich sras fol- 

, , .. .i.« svaS at Wirisi* “ . ns 


cause oE the revolution of its **5^j*5 death, svhich sras fol- 

darkness, just as the j ° ,^11. ns that the widening 

lowed by a rcsuiTection. darkness, then a broad- 

ot conscionsness is at first up . being md^ 

ening out of roan to the "•.'.•o'' ^ ' ience, and the name 
scribablc, is an intnilive or “jje it demonstrates tlie 

•■Anthropos" is ,<l-«cfo« r^ 

continuity of this idea over them v.,„„rruo 


continuity of this idea over t le mi 

tunndas superinduces ad Lonae Bnt^ trig,., ness oF dte 

usque candorem, „„on. 


moon, . 

. As we have seen, tvater '■«;h;'i“’.^eTnTS°h now tLs 
interest,” and its '“■‘‘"S 'furious and serene complement 
towards the plenilunium, th' ^ 

oi the sinister new moon and_ P___^ darkness *at-^-P- 
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The eye that hitherto saw only tlie thf^thereal 

evil turns towards the circle o£ the moon, "h” 
realm of the immortals begins, and die con- 

to its own devices, for the spirit now moves it fro® w 
vuUes and transforms it. When consciousness draws . 

unconscious not only does it receive a devastating 
thing of its light penetrates into the emote 

IS. The result is that the unconscious is no longCT so 


ICDUlLls mat. w /n'Cn* 

and strange and terrifying, and diis paves the way 


scious, 

— ■;e ana temiying, anu mu w.— . nvioiiS 

tual union. Naturally the “illumination” of _-Qn. 

does not mean that from now on the unconscious is less 
scious. Far from it. What happens is that its 


& cax axuu* av. • • ».».w — ^ Vif” thSt 

into consciousness more easily than before. The hg 
shines at the end is the lux modema of the alchemists, e 
widening of consciousness, a further step in the 
the Anthropos, and every one of these steps signifies a re 
of the deity. ^ ^ 

Herewith we end our contemplation of tlie text The q 
tion now arises: Did the alchemists really have such 
and conceal them in their ornate metaphors? In other - 

Philaletha, the pseudonymous author of our text, have ^ 

like the thoughts and ideas which I have put fon^'ard by J 
of interpretation? I regard this as out of the question, and ye 
believe that these authors invariably said the best, most app^ 
site, and dearest thing they could about the matter in _ 
For our taste and our intellectual requirements this perio 
ance is, however, so unsatisfactory that we ourselves feel com 
pelled to make a renewed attempt to say the same thing m ® 
clearer ivords. It seems obvious to us that what ive think , 


it \vds ne\’er thought by the alchemists, for if it had been it 


^vould 


doubtless have come out long ago. The “philosophers tooK 
greatest pains to unearth and re\'eal the secret of the stone, 
accusing the ancients of having ivritten too copiously and too 
obscurely. If they, on their own admission, ivrote “typice, sym 


bolice, metaphorice," this ivas the best thev could do, and it ^ 
1 . , to say 


thanks to their labours that we arc today in a position 1 
anything at all about the secrets of alchemy. . t 

*>S All understanding that is not directly of a mathematica 
nature (which, incidentally, understands nothing but mere y 
formulates) is conditioned by its time. Fundamental to alchemy 
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IS a tnie and genuine mystery which since the seventeenth cen- 
tury has been understood unequivocally as psychic. Nor can we 
modems conceive it to be anything except a psychic product 
whose meaning may be elicited by the methods and empirical 
experience of our twentieth century medical psychology. But I 
do not imagine for a moment that the psychological interpreta- 
tion of a mystery must necessarily be the last word. If it is a 
mystery it must have still otlier aspects. Certainly 1 believe that 
psychology can unravel the secrets of alchemy, but it will not 
lay bare the secret of tliese secrets. ^Ve may therefore expect 
tliat at some time in the future our attempt at explanation will 
be felt to be just as "metaphorical and symbolical" as sve have 
found the alchemical one to be, and that the mystery of the 
stone, or of the self, sviU llien develop an aspect wliich, though 
still unconscious to us today, is nevertheless foreshadosved in 
our formulations, tiiough in so veiled a form that the investi- 
gator of the future tviU ask himself, just as we do, whether -ive 
knew what we meant. 


d. The Moott'Nature 

*‘4 We have treated at some length of the sinister and dangerous 
aspect of the new moon. In this phase the climax of the moon’s 
rvaning, which in folklore is not ahvays considered auspicious, 
is reached. The new moon is dangerous at childbirth and sved- 
dings. If a father dies at the ivaning moon, this brings the chil- 
dren bad luck. One also has to bow to the sickle moon or it will 
bring bad luck. Even tlie light of the moon is dangerous as it 
causes tlie moon-sickness, ivhicb conies from the moon-wolf. 
The marriage bed, pregnant women, and small children should 
be protected from the moonlight. Whoever sews by moonlight 
setvs the winding-sheet, and so on.”* 

The passage on 'die -moon pe pestihtate 

(HI. 95 ) catches very aptly the atmosphere tvhich hangs round 
tlie pale moonlight: 

Now mark ihis: Wherever there is a 

whom imagination has created the great fear and 

him, the moon in heaven aided b, bet stats is the corp^ to bring 

asSBatehtoId and StSuMi, VI, 

4.V. “Mond." 
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*is about, men such a dishearten^ S«ufc-n 

under the full svsay of his imaginauon, he [^nature], 

venenosum magnum nnlurae [P“‘ ™ .[ ntanl will 

and the sidereal spirit and mugnes Aommu °‘,™%und 

thus he poisoned by the stars and the the 

this more clearly to you as follows, 'nirough his ' ^ ^ niirrot, 

timid man has made his eyes basilisk lilte. and he inf ^ 

the moon, and the stars, through himself at tlie start, an ^ 

that the moon is infected by the imagining man; b}'* ' 
soon and easily, by dint of the magnetic ,,,f™oon and 

body and spirit exerts upon the celestial bodies [s^] the ro 
the stars in great Nature [sir., the Macrocosm]. Thus ni . 

will be poisoned by this mirror of the moon and the sta 
has looVcd at; and this because (for, as ^ou can sec, it 
naturally) a pregnant woman at the time of mcnstruauon si 
stains and damages the mirror by looking into it. For at ,ener\oii 
she is poisonous and has basilisk's eyes tx cama X'ch lie* 

sanguinii [because of the menstrual and poisonous bipod] w 
hidden in her body and nosvhere more strongly than in hCT c) • 
there the sidereal spirit of the stained body lies open and 
the sidereal magneu Quta ex memtruo et venenoso sanguine ^ 
causaiur et naseitur 6a«7Mcui, ita luna in eoelo est ocutus vast ^ 
eoeli [Because as the basilbk is caused and bom from the mens 
and poisonous blood of a woman, thus the moon in the ^ 

€)e of the basilisk of heasen]. And as the mirror is 
woman, thus conversely the eyes, the sidereal spirit, and the 
man are being defiled 1^- the moon, for the reason that at such ti 
the ej’es of the timid imagining man arc weak and dull, an 
sidereal spirit and body draw poison out of the mirror of the m ^ 
into which you hate looked- But not so that only one human being 
has the power thus to poison the moon with his sight, no; 
say that, mostly, menstruating women do poison the moon and 
stars much more readily and also more intensely than any ma®' 
easily so. Because as you see that they poison and stain the 
made of metallic material— and what is esen more, the glass roxn 
—much more and sooner they defile the moon and the stars at su 
a lime. And even if at such time the moon only shines on 
the woman looks at the water, the moon will be poisoned, and ^ 
still many more means, but it would not do to reveal all this 
And sudi poisoning of the moon happens for this reason: it is ‘be 
naked qe of the spirit and of the sidereal body and it often grow* 
ncv.- and young as you can see. Just as a young child who looks 
a mirror which was looked at by a menstruating woman will be- 
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come long-sighted and aoss eyed and his eyes will be poisoned, 
stained, and ruined, as the miiror n-as stained by the menstruaiing 
woman; and so also the rnoon. and also the human being, is poi- 
soned. And as the moon, wlien it grows new and young, is of a 
poisonous kind, this you shall notice in two ways, namely in the cle- 
ment of water and also in wood, loam, etc.: as this, when it is gath- 
ered at the wrong lime will not bum well, but be tvorra-eaten, poi- 
sonous, bad, and putrid, so is also the moon, and that is why it can 
be poisoned so easily by merely looking at it and ilie moon with its 
light is the humidum ignis [moisture of fire], of a cold nature, for 
which reason it is capable of receiving the poison easily.*’® 

In the Table of Correspondences in Penotus**^ the follow- 
ing are said to pertain to the moon; the snake, the tiger, the 
Manes, die Lemurs, and the det tnfernales. These correlations 
show dearly how Penotus was struck by the iindenvorld mittire 
of the moon.*** His ‘'heretical” empiricism led him beyond tlie 
patristic allegories to a recognition of the moon’s dark side, an 
aspect no longer suited to serve as an allegory of die beauteous 
bride of airist. And just as the bitch forgotten in the lunar 
allegory of the Church, so too our masculine judgment is apt to 
forget it when dealing with an over-valued woman. IV'e should 
not deceive ourselves about the sinister "tail” of the undoubt- 
edly desirable "head”: the baying of Hecate is always there, 
whether it sound from near or from far. This is true of every- 
tliing feminine and not least of a man’s aniina. The mythology 
of the moon is an object lesson in female psychology.*** 

'»7 The moon with her antithetical nature is, in a sense, a pro- 
totype of individuation, a prefiguraiion of the self: she is the 
"mother and spouse of the sun, Avho carries in the wind and the 
air the spagyric embryo conceived by the sun in her womb and 


»5eSudhoff,xiV.pp.65i(t. 

8S7pscudon>rQDeniarduj4roTiuA«jmoi>u».T/iMtr.tftfm,li.p.l*S- 

sasThe moon also has a relation to Sttam. the asirolo^cal roalcr.cus In the 

-Dicta Belini” Saturn is. as it »ctc. the "mher-wother of 

light of all things that arc mine and I ca««e the m^n ^ 

i^ilhin my father Sac.im, es« from the regnant 

me.- • C'Allegotiae wplenton.." Thfolr. V. p. D7 ) 

Typhon; dismetnbern.cni. lUrdtng's account of moon 

83» hfedlcal psychologwu would pro6t trom &lhet » » -The ftmei 

psychology in her book H’o/mm'/ a/yr/mos. See especially ch. ii, The fnne. 
Meaning ot the Moon Cycle." 
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belly.’’ This image corresponds to the psychologem of t 
pfe^ant antaa, ,vhose child is the self, or is "larked 
tributes of the hero. Just as the an.ma 
soniHes the collective unconscious, so Luna represen 
planets or spirits of the metals. Dorn says: 

From Saturn, Mercury, Jupiter. Mars and Venus 

Other metal can arise except Luna [i.e., silver], 

sists of the six spiritual metals and their powers, of wh . . 

two. . . . From the planet Mercury, from Aquarius and ' ^ 

from Aquarius and Pisces, Luna has her liquidity 

white brightness .... from Jupiter, Sagittarius, and au 
white colour and her great stability in the fire . . . » «o • 

Cancer, and Aries her hardness and fine resonance . . * » , 

Venus, Gemini, and Libra her degree of solidity [coagulaltont j 
malleability . . - , from Sol, Leo, and Virgo her true 
great endurance against the strength of the fire ...» jy t^er 
Virgo, and Scorpio, or from Capricorn, her homogeneous bo y» 
pure cleanness Ipuram munditiem], and steadfastness agatns 
force of the fire.*®^ 


*i8 Luna is thus the sum and essence of the metals’ nstu ^ 
which are all taken up in her shimmering whiteness. . ^ 
multi-natured, whereas Sol has an exceptional nature ^ 
"seventh from the six spiritual metals.’’ He is "in himself ^ 
other than pure fire." This role of Luna devolves upon t 
anima, as she personifies the plurality of archetypes, and a 
upon the Church and the Blessed Virgin, who, both of 
nature, gather the many under their protection and plead o 
them before the Sol iuslitiae. Luna is the "universal receptac e 
of all things," the “first gateway of heaven," and "Wilbam 
Mennens*** say-s that she gathers the powers of all the stars in 
herself as in a womb, so as then to bestotv them on sublunary 
creatures.*" This quality seems to explain her alleged effect in 
the opus ad Lunam, ivhen she gives the tincture the character 
and powers of all the surs. The “Fragment from the Persian 

190 Dorn. “Phys. Tiismeg," Thcolr. chem^ I, p. 424.* An alliwion to 
Smaragdioa," De Alehemia, p, 365; nThe wind haih borne it in his bcllf." 

Ml "Congeries Paraccliicae,'’ Theatr.ehem^ I, pp. 641L 
M21bid.,p.Gl2. 

Penotm in "Dc tnedicamcni. cbeni,," Theair. efiem., I, p. 63i. 

® 91 "Aurei tcUeris Libri tres," Tbeatr. chem V, p. 32 1 , 

*99 A parallel to ibe Maria Mediatrix of the Church, who dispenses grace- 
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111 . IHE. - 

Philosophers" says: "With this unaure all the dead 
so that they live for ever, and this tincture ts the 
ferment, “•« namely that 'to the moon,' >•' and it « '>8^' “f “ 

"^d the flo4r and fruit of all lights,- i.luch hghteth all 

‘"‘TOsTlmost hymn-like paean to the 

“lldmrconlepttaX^^ 

he fixed in the moon M slatements 

and is impregnated by HMos ^ ^ 

because they ‘'jscuHne one which is hidden in it 

feminine one but in ide a m ^ means, psy 

as a fire. Luna is really th j -jemant with conscious- 

chologically, that the “"“"'^'“ 5 0^1 which is older than 
ness and gives birth to it. It is the nigni. 

Part of the darkness which pve bud- 
That proud light Mother Night.»« 

The ancient rank and realm oi 


The ancicut. — i r ht of 

, From the darkness of |hc ™p“°art''contained in it m 

illumination, the ‘■"'^d^^£„dUism of the unconscious i« 
potenlin, hence the h'™^P';;,£i,ihonot.s reproduction. Thu 


^Srheit^e-the -er^-SX-.; mp;uduetion. ^ 


~/i i.unatu »» 


868Presum3Diy4'“‘*-* - „ • 

8.7Tl.c“op™a‘t'-«"~ tsitw 

gunrise. . ir^gtjn- 

88S That is. of allium'^”®” ' 

SJOalrf.auTi/.hp 398' o *80 •• P .„.f\ 

71 “Isis and Ositis, 43- _ .,_.v..5rt.vo 88(m«l>- . . .. r/. 


870--Gloria mundi, by 

73 For instance in M* 


873 For instance 
(Ugge.H.p.44)' 
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^^ysTrRItJ^^ coxi uxctiosms — . 

■^vell as in the naive vision oE Brother Klaus and the modem 
vision oE Maitland,^” the biographer of Anna 

Finally, I ivould like to say a few words about the ps> 
of the moon, which is none too simple. The alchemical t« 
wTitten exclusively by men, and their statements a ° 
moon are therefore the product of masculine psychology'. 
theless women did play a role in alchemy, as I have .n 

before, and this makes it possible that the “symbolization 
show occasional traces of their influence. Generally the p 
imity as well as the absence of women has a specifically cons ^ 
lating effect on die unconscious of a man. When a 
absent or unattainable the unconscious produces in him a c 
tain femininity which expresses itself in a variety of wap a 
gives rise to numerous conflicts. The more one-sided his co 
scious, masculine, spiritual attitude the more inferior, , 
vulgar, and biological wall be the compensating femininity 
the unconscious. He will, perhaps, not be conscious at all o i 
dark manifestations, because they have been so overlaid 
saccharine sentimentality that he not only believes the 
himself but enjoys putting it over on other people. An 
biological or coarse-minded attitude to women produces 
excessively lofty raluation of femininity in the unconsao^* 
where it is pleased to take the form of Sophia or of the Virgt*J' 
Frequently, however, it gets dbtorted by erv'Cry'thing that mi- 
sogyny can possibly des'ise to protect the masculine consciousness 
from the influence of svomen, so that the man succumbs instea 


to unpredictable moods and insensate resentments. 

Statements by men on the subject of female psychology suffer 
principally from the fact that the projection of unconsaous 

femininity is always strongest where critical judgment is 
needed, that is, where a man is involved emotionally. In ^ ^ 
metaphtmcal descriptions of the alchemists, Luna is pri^rj*y 
a reflection of a man's unconscious femininity, but she 
the principle of the feminine psyche, in the sense that Sol is ^ 
principle of a man’s. This is particularly obrious in the astro- 
logical interpretation of sun and moon, not to mention the age 


^^^CCBroiliCT KUusrp. 512. 

K.g./ord; Her Uje. Lmm, Diary, aad iVart, I. p. .30 . 1 to" 
Ihii Viuon at »ome length in my commcntaiy to The Secret of the Golden 
{1931 tram.,pp, loiL). 
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old assumptions of mythology. Alchemy is 

out the inHucnce of her elder sister astrology, and the statcmcnu 

“rthese three disciplines must be taken into account tn aw 

chological evaluation of the luminaries. If, then. Lulu d amc 

terizes the feminine psyche and Sol the masculine, consciousncs 

^uTdLeanexch.siv'^lUsmdinea^ 

the case since woman possesses consciousness lom ^ ‘ "a 

equated the moon with «rnTi<:rious o£ ."i man; anti sec- 

equation is true “ iht bet that the moon is not only 

ondly, that we overlooked the tact n , r„ent con- 

dark but is also a P 

sciousness. This IS ■„ character. Its light is the 

ness has a lunar rather th „.nes things together rather 
•■mild" light of the XTup o^ects in all their 

than separates them. .-ness like the harsh, glaring 

pitiless discreteness and shimmer the near and 

light of day, but “=''*”,“"“,P,hings into big things, high 
the far, magically a blilh hare, and hlending 

into low, softening all colo^^ j 

the nocturnal landscape ^ 1 , 1 ,,, other ol my writ- 
■M For purely ,^ne consciousness with the con- 

ings, tried to equate the maOTl By Logos 

cept of Logos and the f™™ ; ; gt, and by Eros I meant 

mLnt discrimination jn^™ 8„„ccpts as 
the capacity to relate I j „r exhaustively. P'™ ^ 

tion, proficiency m ''’".'"'^hcv demonitrale. 
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nant conttasexuality. -iSTierCTer difa exisK we 
intrusion of the unconscious, a corres^nding <=«toio ^ 
consciousness specific to either sex. predominance centre 

and of contiasexuality, and to a certain extent P , „ 

of symptoms of possession (such as compulsion^ phobia^ 
sions, automatisms, exaggerated affects, etc.). This ime * 
roles is probably the chief psychological source for the aicn 
cal concept of the hermaphrodite. In a man it is the lunar 
in a woman the solar animus, that influences consao^n 
the highest degree. Even if a man is often unass-are of his 


uie nigiitat ucgicc. a nmn tnore 

anima-powession, he has, understandably enough, all the ^ 
visid an impression of the animus-possession of his 


sace versa. ^ ^ . . 

m 6 Logos and Eros are intellectually formulated intuitive^ 
alents of the archetypal images of Sol and Luna. In. my 
two luminaries are so descriptive and so superlatively 
their implications that I would prefer them to the more 
trian terms I-ogos and Eros, although the latter do pin 
certain psychological peculiarities more aptly than the rath 
indefinite “Sol and Luna.” The use of these images require a 
any rate an alert and lively ^tasy, and this is not an attnbu 
of those who are inclined hy temperament to purely intellectual 
concepts. These offer us something Bnished and complete* 
whereas an archetypal image has nothing but its naked fullness, 
which seems inapprehensible by the intellect. Ckmcepts are 
coined and negotiable values; images are life. 

**7 It our formula regarding the lunar nature of feminine con 
sciousness is correa— and in view of the consensus omnium m 
this matter it is difficult to see how it should not be— we must 
conclude that this consciousness b of a darker, more nocturtiai 
quality, and because of its lower luminosity can easily os’crloo 
differences sshich to a man’s consciousness are self-esad^^ 

stumbling-blocks. It needs a very moon-like consciousness m* 

deed to hold a lai^e family together regardless of all the differ' 
cnees, and to talk and act in such a \v^y that the harmonious 
relation of the pans to the whole is not only not disturbed but 
b actually enhanced. And where the ditch b too deep, a ray oi 
moonlight smoothes it over. A classic example of thb is the con- 
dilatory proposal of St. Catherine of Alexandria in Anatole 
France’s Penguin Island. The heavenly coundl had come to a 
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III. THE PERSONIFICA TION Xiic. 

deadlock over the question ot tapt«tu^“nce although the pen- 
guins were animals they had been baptized by St. 
fore she says- “That is why, Lord. I entreat you to give old 
Mael's penguins a human head and breast so that they can praise 
you wonhiy. And grant them also an immortal soul-but only 
a little onel” -i.... 


“ ‘ This'’"lunatk” lomc can drive the rational mind to the ryhite 

hea7orir^CFortnatelyitoj.„ 

cloaks itself in the shimmer of .„ent when a 

its own best camouflage, as . tinpugh into her con- 

^voman’s unconscious masculinity S 

sciousness and thrusts her .^^tnls^^e taLs a sta'nd on 

her charm and the rmtipu^g although each 

some point or other and vV shortsight- 

barbed remark tears her oi . . ' jj the dearest goal of 

r™mrnhtodTnd‘*d.en, 

the real Sol niger H^ffmann^ story “The Devi s 

Brother Medardus of E. T- *• opposites which we meet with 
Elixir" or tlie crass identity ol opp ^ , roman may be 

fn Jekyll and Hyde- The u— m aid of the 

dark, but it is not y' . J,jpse of the sun, which m ai^ 
moon; it is more like a .ironic P ppoaciousness em.« « 

case is seldom if consciousness mnnm be 

much darkness as light, • pot be entirely dark eitne 

entirely light, her unconscious a on account of 

It an7rate, when die lunar phasm are „„ an 

fooTo'ccrfnl solar inBuen^.X other hand her uneem 
overgright solar charocmyWco_^ „.po_and 

scious becomes da k as the gentling 


, Hm l" “Id marie Hi FC'CSU ^ mu* 

“onnhg'’' i”” Sfye h'’u no ligbb and 


^aUt'fahgh.,b^“”;■f^Sig'>““^^^^^^^ 
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tliekss is always wrong, or is only as right as 
who tried to catch imaginary bats in broad ''■^'*8 ’ „pictcly 
caught a real one by mistake and thereafter became c pi t > 
Sttichable. I do L want to be unfair. m 

feminine Sol is like ivlicn it obtrudes too mucli. (And it 
obtrude a bit if the man is to understand ill) 

11 As a man normally gets to knoiv* his anima only i P J 
form, so loo a ^voman in the case of her dark sun. 

Eros is functioning properly her sun svill not be too ‘ ' 

the carrier of the projection may even produce some use . . 
pensation. But if things are not right with her Eros (in 
case she is being unfaithful to Love itself), the darkness o 
sun will transfer itself to a man who is anima-posscssed an ' 
dispenses inferior spirit, which as sve know is as intoxicating 
the strongest alcohol. ^ 

»s* The dark sun of feminine psychology is connected wi i 
father-imago, since the father is the first carrier of the 
image. He endows this virtual image with substance and o » 
for on account of his Logos he is the source of "spirit 
daughter. Unfortunately this source is often sullied just 
sve would expect clean •water. For the spirit that benefits 
svoman is not mere intellect, it is far more: it is an attitude, i ^ 
spirit by which a man lives.®” Even a so-called "ideal” spirit ' 
not always the best if it does not understand how to deal a e 
quately with nature, that is, with the animal man. This rea y 
would be ideal. Hence every father is given the opportunity to 
corrupt, in one way or another, his daughter’s nature, and t le 
educator, husband, or psychiatrist then has to face the music- 
For "what has been spoilt by the father" can only be made 
good by a father, just as "what has been spoiled by the mother 
can only be repaired by a mother. The disastrous repetition o 
the family pattern could be described as the psychological origi 
nal sin, or as the curse of the Atrides running through the 
generations. But in judging these things one should not be to® 
certain either of good or of evik The Uvo are about equally bal- 
anced. It should, ho^vever, have begun to datvn on our cultural 

877 “Spirit and Life," pp. sjolL 

378 Cf. I Ching, or the Book of Changej (tram. tVilhelra and Baynes). I. P- 
Hexagram i8: •■^Vork on SVhat Has Been Spoiled." 
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opiimisis that ihc forc« of good arc not sufficient to produce 
either a rational order or ijie faultless ethical behaviour 
of tlic individual, whereas the forces of evil arc so strong that 
they imperil any order at all and can imprison the individual 
in a devilish sj'stcm that commits the most fearful crimes, so that 
even if he is etliical-niinded be must finally forget his moral 
responsibility in order to go on living. The ‘'malignity" of col- 
lective man has shou'n itself in more terrifj'ing form today than 
ever before in hisinry, and it is by this objective standard that 
the greater and the lesser sins should be measured. We need 
more casuistic subtlety, because it is no longer a question of 
c.xtirpating oil but of the di/ficutt art of putting a lesser evil 
in place of a greater one. The time for the "sweeping state- 
ments" so dear to the evangelizing moralist, which lighten his 
task in the most agreeable way, is Iongp.ist. Nor can ilie conflict 
be escaped by a dctu'al of moral values. The very idea of this is 
foreign to our instincts and contrary to nature. Every human 
group that is not actiutlly sitting in prison will follou’ its accus- 
tomed paths according to the measure of its freedom. Wliatever 
the intellectual definition and evaluation of good and evil may 
be, the conflict between them can never be eradicated, for no 
one can ever forget it. Even the Christian who feels himself 
delivered from evil will, when the first rapture is over, remem- 
ber the (horn in the flesh, which even St. Paul could not 
pluck out. 

Tlicse hints rn.iy suffice to make clear what kind of spirit it 
is that the daughter needs. They arc the truths which speak to 
the soul, which arc not too loud and do not insist too mucli, but 
reach the individual in stillness-lhe individual who constitutes 
the meaning of the world. It is this knowledge that the daughter 
needs, in order to pass it on to her son. 


5. SAL 

a. Salt <13 the Arcane Substance 

I In this section I shall discuss not only salt but a 
symbolisms that arc closely connected with it, “ 

iLess” of the sea, sca-wmer aud its hapt.sm,i “ 

in turn relates it to tlie "Red S^" I onhe“L 

in the scope of my observations but not eh ym 
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as such. Since Luna symbolbes This 

its attributes, is a special instance of the extensive 

explains the length of the p^nt ..^rious 

digressions ate necasary in order to do justice 
assets of the unconscious that are exprased by salt, and a 
same time to explain their psychological meaning. ^ 

35 Owing to the theory of "corrapondentia, regar 
matic in the Middle Aga, the principle of each of 
ivorlds-the intelligible or divine, the heavenly, the earjhiy, 
the internal ^-corresponded to each other. Usually, o" ’ 
there was a division into three worlds to correspond vn 
Trinity: heaven, earth, hell.*^® Triads were also . j 

alchemy. From the time oE Paracelsus the most important 
was Sulphur-Mercurius-Sal, which was held to correspon ''’i 

the Trinit)’. Georgvon Welling, the plagiarist o£ Johann n 

Glauber, still thought in 1735 that his triad of fire, 
salt”^ rvas "in its root entirely one thing.” The use o 
Trinity formula in alchemy is so common that further d^ 
mentation b unnecessary. A subtle feature of the Sulphur-. 
curius-Sal formula is that the central figure, Mercurius, is 7 
nature androgynous and thus partakes both of the 
red sulphur and of the lunar salt.*^® His cquis’alent in . 

tial realm is the planetary pair Sol and Luna, and in the mte 
ligible” realm Christ in his m^-stical androgyny, the “man en 


179 Mgcnmii (T)e igne et sale,” Thratr. chem., V, pp. jzL) spcala of three 
The fire on earth corresponds to the sun in heaven, and this to the 
Sanctui “in the intelligible world.” But on p. 59 he suddenly rcmcinbrr* 
fourth, foigoitcn world: "The fourth is infernal, opposed to the intclli.? 
glowing and huming without any light," • He atw distinguishes four Un 
frTe.(Cf./lion,pp. 132 and 2^) 

9 ^^ Heaven, earth, hell (like sulphur. mercuTlus, sal) is a false triad: earth is 
consisting of the light-woild above and the shadow-world below, 

*ti Fire — sulphur. Sol — Mercurius (as the mother and son of Sol). 

IK Opvs Mago-Cabbalistieum tl Theosophicum, p. jo. 

A quotation from Hermes In Ttoseriuni phil. {Art. aurij., II, p. 244 ) mention* 
“Sal nostrac lunarUe" (the salt of our moon-plant). "Our salt is found in a cert^m 
predous Salt, and In all things. On this account the ancient Philosophers alle*^ 
the common moon" • (Afoj./ier7n.,p.*iy;'Waite, I, p. i'yy).The salt from tbePol^* 
Sea u “lunar" ([cmlnine), and the salt from the ■Equatorial Sea is "solar” 

Uoe): WclUng. p. 17. Glauber (De signatura lelium, metallorum et ptaneterun, 
p. 12) calls tall feminine and ^ves Eve as a paralleL 
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compasscdby the woman.’** U., sponsns and sponsa (Ecclesia). 
Ukc the Tnnuy, ,f,c afcticitifcal "triunity" is a quatemlty in 
disjp.ise owing to tlie duplicity of die centra! figure: Mercurius 
IS not only split into a masculine and a feminine half, but is 
«ic poisonous dragon and at the same time the heavenly lapis. 
Tins mates it clear that tlic dragon is analogous to the desil and 
the lapis lo Christ, in accordance uith the ecclesiastical viei/ of 
the devil as an amonomous counterpart of Christ, Furthermore, 
not only the dragon but the negative aspect of sulphur, namely 
sulphur combureiis, is identical with the devil, as Glauber says: 
'Verily, sulphur is the inie black devil of hell, sv'ho can be con- 
quered by no element save by salt a/one.’’"* Salt by contrast 
is a "light" substance, similar to the 1,-jpis, as sve shall see, 

•3** From all this we get the following sdiema: 

iS Mercurius lapis 


a Sulphur— 


9 Mercurius Serpent 

17 Here >ve have another of those well-knoum quatemities of 
opposites tvJiich arc usually masked as a triad, just as the Chris- 
tian Trinity is able to maintain itself as such only by eliminat- 
*** St. CregoTf, In primum Jlegum exposlfioats, I, i, i (Migne. PX^ vol, 7g. col. 
«3). This idea is descioped In hfwJ form, in both Tjbetaa snd Bengali Tantrism. 
as Shiva In the embrace ot Shafco. the mater of Maya. We find the same id« in 
alchemy. Mylius (P/i/i. ref., pp. 8f) says- tCod has] love all round him. Others 
have declared him to be an intelleciual and fiery spirit, having no fotm. out tnm- 
fonnlnr bimse]/ Into whatsooer be wills and making hiouelf equal to all chtog*. 

- . . WJience, by a kind of aimiMiude to the nature of the soul, we give to God, or 
the power of Cod which sustains all Ibwigs. the name of Anuna media natura 
or soul of the TiV'orld."* The coocludiot words are a quotation from De arte 
ch)inica.'' Art. aurif^ I, p. 6o8. 

Ms Oe notura salium, pp. 4iff. 
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in'' the fourth protagonist of the divine dranw. If he nere 
included there tvould he. not a Trinity, f '’.“I' ^d for 
ternity. For a long time there had been a 

this, ^ is evident from the medieval pictures of ‘>!^,As™tnptmn 
and Coronation of the Virgin; it tvas also responsible 
ing her to the position oE mediatrix, corresponding to 
position as the mediator, trith the difference that i 3^7 
transmits grace but docs not generate it. The recent ° 

lion of the dogma of the Assumption emphasizes the ^ 

not only of the soul but of Uie body of Mary into the 
thus making a dogmatic reality of those medieval _ 

tions of the quatemity which are constructed on the lol ossi S 
pattern: 


Holy Ghost (Dove) 



Only in 1950, after the teaching aiuliority in the Church had 
long deferred it. and almost a century after the declaration o 
llic dogma of the Immaculate Conception, did the Pope, moved 
by a grosving ssavc of popular petitions.*” feel compelled to 
declare tljc Assumption as a rescaled truth. All the evidence 
shou^ that the df>gmaiizauon was motivated chiefly !>>' 
reheious nccrl of the Catholic masses. Ilcliind this stands ll»c 
arrhri)pal nunien of feminine dehy,*” wlio. at the Council of 

^ tnd prtit5ot». lo hr from 

» Jilt nmr nurjcroiw ind moir Intiumt.- Munifirmliuimut Dfus. p- 5* 
yr A CU'Mrt •mu:n uj> of the Auumptlon: "Nor. vouUl it i* 

Ittft rtm [-i-tuiatlr OitUtUn: ratl.cr wouttl it term to U? t'U* 

itiiirm. witich v/mcliow to 

Crp I.umjo nerd. iM *.hlcli Cnd* otl.er limlUr *” 

i8G 
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Ephesus in 4?i, imperiously announced her claim to the title 
of ''Theotokos” (God-beareir). as distinct from that o a mere 

°Uiopotow\ntan-bearei) accorded toher by theNcst 

The mkinir up of the body had long been emphasized as an 
histlri^raM^Ztll event! and «>-= 

tore make use ("te opus. The illustration 

scribing the glor.ficat.on of „„demeath the 

of this process tn f ^Id between the emblems of 

coronation scene, a kind ol , . jxirjdion of Mer- 

Matthew and Luke, on which ts p jppean in 

curius from die pnma by a halo, and reminds 

monstrous form: the head issuer are snakes 

us of the traditional head of Chn • ^ ^ Rsh’s tail.*" 

and the lower half of the hotly r bas been treed 

This is without doubt the mncrocomii or Mercurius- 

from the shackles of matter, f nature, is not only 

Anthropos, svho, because of nimseU the morally highest 
spiritual and physical but ^ Xm points to the great 

■ ■ Z implicit in the As- 


and iosvest.«*«‘The feh implicit in the As- 

secret which tlie of sublunary matter hm 


secret which tlie alchemtsis i j^biunary matter niu 
sumption. The proverbial „ ol this world." the des l. 

always been associated svithAe p front the Trim y 


ways been associated with the X'^eMluded from the Trinity 
He ifthe metaphysical ^ Iw^ 

but svho, as the oountmparl of » .„ „,,beroy » ■ le da k 

drama of redemption. His eq sulpliuT. f 

side of Mercurius dt.pl«,^"d. dmgon, dm prelimi^^^. 



'’•’a”. tS 


»*0 a. ibc man vfith a f»h * -£,| homo non j Retlcr. P‘' 

P«ato.Cthcmtw.^.th.».e^P;;‘-;„, C»h from .he <leep) 

Imo.- (ThU wan is f"'*" 


Imo." CThU man iJ no. ,‘1', he ^aei *«*>’*"* *^ 

Dari.f//Hng;«« Chrht, edn, PP cl„. pp C«f)- 

890 Q, -The Spin. Sfercurlu* ( pjjeiww^'*^ Temitr " p’p- 'W*' 

Paractlms fn -raTaceliu* as a Sp 

*31 Cf. “A rsychoIopcaJ Appr« 


lo Ihe DoP" ® 
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fectly dear that the mad 


ly dear that the tnaa mubi ue - .,„„ents. 

the lapis had always been regarded as ^ the 

It did not disturb them that dm would ^ self-devour- 

cvil spirit. On the contrary, the dismembetroent a 
ing of the dragon probably seemed to ‘hem a 
operation. ?otn, however satv m the q™te^ 


Operation, eiuiu, — 1 : , 

opposite of the Trinity, namely the emale Pt»te'P^j 
seemed to him "of the devil.” tor which reason he „ 

devil the "four-homed serpenu" This insight must ® 
him a glimpse into the core of the problem.^’ In is m u 
he identified %voman with the devil because of the nu 
■which is characteristic of both. The devil, he thoug t, i 
binarius itself, since it was created on the second day o 
tion, on Monday, the day of the moon, on which Go ai 
express his pleasure, this being the day of “doubt an sep 
tion.“” Dom puts into words what is merely hinted at m 

Pandoro illustration. ‘ctian 

*S 9 If ive compare this train of thought with the Chn 
quatemity which the new dogma has virtually produce v 
has not defined as such), it ivill immediately be apparent 
we have here an “upper" quatemio which is supraordmate 
man's svholeness and is psytiologically comparable to the h o 
quatemio of the Gnostics.®** Man and the dark abyss o 
world, the deus abscondifiu, have not yet been taken up 
Alchemy, however, is the herald of a still-unconscious drive o ^ 
maximal integration which seems to be reserved for a dis 
future, even though it originated with Origen’s doubt concern 
ing the ultimate fate of the dcvil.®*^ 


*40 In philosophical alchemy, salt is a cosmic principle. Accord 
ing to its position in the quatemity, it is correlated svith t 

I .:j j .1 ,• i_. r» is there- 


lu iia jnjsuiuii 111 uic quaicmiiy, it is concKii.'-'^ 
feminine, lunar side and with the upper, light half. It is there 
fore not surprising that Sal is one of the many designations fo 
the arcane substance. This connotation seems to have developed 


For a cIoKT discussion kc "Psychology and Religion/' pp. 60II. • 

*M"De Tcnebiis contra Naturaio," Tfteotr. chem., I, p, 5J7. a "Pn*»'‘W “ 
Religion." pp. 60 and 176. 

*»* For details see . 4 Ion, pp. siyff. 
ass Ibid., p. 110, n. 19. 
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in the early Middle Ages under Arabic influence. The oldest 
traces of it can be found in the Turbo, rvhere salt-rvater and sea- 
As'ater are synonyms for the aqua pemtanem,^^^ and in Senior, 
who says that Mercurius is made from salt.®®^ His treatise is one 
of the earliest authorities in Latin alchemy. Here “Sal Alkali" 
also plays the role of the arcane substance, and Senior mentions 
that the dealbatio was called “salsatara" (raarination).®*® In the 
almost equally old “Allegoriae sapientum” the lapis is described 
as "salsus" (salty).*®* Amaldus de Villanova (J235?-i3J5) says: 
“IVhoever possesses the salt that can be melted, and the oil that 
cannot be burned, may praise God.” It is clear from this that 
salt is an arcane substance. The Rosarium, which leans very 
heavily on the old Latin sources, remarks that the “svhole secret 
lies in the prepared common salt,” and that the “root of the 
art is the soap of the sages” (sapo sapientum), which is the “mm* 
eral” of all salts and is called the “bitter salt” (sal amarum).*^^ 
Wlioever knows tlie salt knows the secret of the old sages. 
“Salts and alums are the helpers of the stone.” Isaac Hoi* 
landus calls sale the medium between the terra sulphurea and 
the water. “God poured a certain salt into them in order to unite 
them, and the sages named this salt the salt of the wse.” 

* 4 * Among later tvriters, salt is even more clearly the arcane sub* 
stance. For Mylius it is synonymous with the tincture; it is 
the earth-dragon who eats his own uil, and the “ash,” the 


806 p. aSj, 

897 “First comes the ash, then the salt, and Irwa that salt hf divers operations the 
Mercury of the Philosophers.'' • Quoted in /IM phil. {Art aurif , II. p. *»o) and in 
"ClangOT bacanae" (Art aunf, I. p. 48^. 

398 "De chemiar Thealr rher»., V. p *51. For "salsatuta” see dwroro tonixirgem 
II. in Art. aurif., I, p *05. 

398 Thealr. chem., p. 77. 

Cited in Ros. pM , p- 344. 

<02 Ibid , p. 822. The same on p **5. nhere the salt is also called the •‘key that 
closes and opens " In Parable VII ot Aurrrr^ amsuriera I. the bnde calls herself 
the “key" (claviculo). 

'm IbTd fj! ^9! The text adds: "He mte. not lie iavh»r ol He lain, HaU 
never come to the desired ferment of tfic femtent." • 

<05 “Opera minetalia." Thealr. e/ifTO.,III.p.4s». 

<06 phiUref ,p. 189. 
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■■diadem ot thy heart." The "salt oE Ae 
BasiUus Valentinus speaks oE a sal 

oE the virtue which makes the art possible, , , ^ 3 , 

treasurv,” the “good and noble salt, which g , 

not th7 Eorm oE salt Erom the beginning, is 
salt": it ■■becomes impure and pure oE itselE, it . ,f. ns 

coagulates itselE, or, as the sages say, locks and unlock 
it is the "quintessence, above all things and in all crea 
"The whole magistery lies in the salt and its solution, 
"permanent radical moisture” consists of salt-““ It is 
with the "incombustible oil,” «« and is altogether a mystery 
be concealcd.^'^ . __ 

M* As the arcane substance, it is identified with variou ^ 
nyms for the latter. Above all it is an “ens centrale. For ^ 
rath salt is the "physical centre of the earth.” For 
it is a component of "that virginal and pure earth which is c 
taincd in the centre of all composite elementals, or in the ep 
of the same." Glauber calls salt the "concentrated centre 
the elements. 


*<3 


I elements. *•'* , ..u 

Although the arcane substance is usually identified 
Mercurius, the relation of salt to Mcrcurius is seldom nie 


40 Tltnd..p, 195. . 

Ibid., p. sai. Alv) in Hot. pbil., p. *o8: Khunraih, Arnphitheatrum sap ' 

p. 19P and AfuJ. IitTm., p. so (Waiic, I, p. 22). • • m of 

<02 Cilrd in "Tract, aurem," Mm. herm., p. 31 pVaitc, I, p. S*)* 

Pasilius Valcniinui do not date from the 15th cent, but are a i7th*cent. 
4 to"Alexander the Great, King of Macedonia, in his Philosophy has the to 
ssords: . . . Blesse<l I* Cod in lieascn who has created tills art in the a 


"Gloria mundl." Mm. herm., p. 217 pVaile, I, p. 176). 

<U Ibid., p. 218 (IVaite, I,p. 177). 

«t2 Ibid ,p. 2 iG, . .j 

♦tsibid., p. 217, It b also described as the "balsam of nature" \f 

Chaot, p. 258) and as the "fifth element" (sea). Vigenerus, "Dc igne el sale, * 
them., VI. p.u2. 

//)I.C/«aoi,p. 250 , 

<t51bid,p.f37. 

*1* niid..p. 2O0. 

<tT /fmphi’fJifatrufn.p. igp 
<t* //ytCfcooi.p, 257. 

<>• "lie igne etu!e.~p.4|. 

<» t)e naiufo p. ,44, Glauber adds the verse: "In the salt and fire / 

treasure to dear." 
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tioned. Senior, as we noted.”says that "by diven opemiom*' 
Mercurms is made from saU«i and Khunrath identifies Mct- 
cunus ivith common salt.<~ Tlie rarity of the identification 
strikes us just because the “salt of the wise” realJy implies its 
relation to Mercurim. I can explain this only on the supposition 
that salt did not acquire its significance until later times and 
then at once appeared as an independent figure in the Sulphur* 
Mercurius-Sal triad. 

Salt also has an obvious relation to the earth, not to the earth 
as such, but to “our earth," by which is naturally meant the 
arcane substance.*^* This is evident from the aforementioned 
identification of salt with the earth-dragon. The full text of 
Mylius runs: 

"What remains below in the retort is our salt, that is, our earth, and 
it is of a black colour, a dragon that eats his own tail. For the dragon 
is the matter that remains behind after the distillation of water 
from it, and this water is called the dragon’s tail, and the dragon is 
its blackness, and the dragon is saturated wiUi his water and coagu* 
lated, and so he eats his tail.*^* 


The rarely mentioned relation of salt to the nigredo *** is worth 
noting here, for because of its proverbial whiteness salt is con* 
stantly associated with the albedo. On the other hand we would 
expect the close connection betivcen salt and water, which is in 
fact already implicit in the sea-water. The aqua pontica plaj-s an 
important role as a synonym for the aqua permanens, as also 
does ‘‘mare” (sea). That salt, as well as Luna, is an essemial com- 
ponent of this is clear from Vigenerus: "There is nothing 
wherein tlie moisture lasts longer, or is wetter, than salt, of 
sviuch the sea for the most part consists. Neither is there any- 
thing wherein the moon displa)S her motion more dearly {h.in 


*21 Art. aurif., 1. p. sio- In ihc TvrSfl »tt wacrr and Ka-itaJcr are »pon>nw lor 
>tCTCurin$. 

*S2j/yl.e/ia(ii,p.i57- „ 

453’‘Ouri3lt.tba!istowy,oureartb.''*Tra« aureus. Mw- ' ’f' \ ‘ 

I. p. *s). Cf. alw "Cbngor bufonac," ArL awn/, 1. p- <88, and Scat* plnlos- 
ophorum," Art. eurif., It, p. loy. 

*2SOncpl/cc^is in "Gloria »i6 (Uaiic. I, p ITS)- (In ihe 

befitnning) it is mostly black and evil imeniiiy.- • 
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the sea, as can be seen . . . '*'1’ 

has an •'inextcrminable Inimidity, and tl at , , 

the sea cannot be dried up." Kbuntath 

alba or Candida with tlie ••crystalline salt, an 

svhite water.*^’ "Our water" cannot be 

and witltout salt the optis will not succeed. ' 

Rupescissa (ca. 1350), salt is “s\-atcr. svhich the drync 

has coagulated." 


b. The Bitterness 

*45 Inseparable from salt and sea is the quality of amarit 
‘bitterness’. Tlie etymology of Isidore of Seville s^'as acccpic • 
through the Middle Ages: "Mare ah amaro." Among 
alchemists the bitterness became a hind of tcchnial ' 

in the treatise "Rostnus ad Euihiciam there is the fol * 
dialogue between Zosimos and Tlieoscbcia: "This is the s 
that hath in it glory and colour. And she: Whence come 1 
colour? He replied: From its exceeding strong biitcmcss. 
she: \Vhence cometh its bitterness and intensity? He J. 

From the impurity of its metal." The treatise "Rosinus 


found." "Each thing in its first matter is corrupt and 
says Ripley. "The bitterness is a tincturing poison." ”* 
Mylius: "Our stone is endowed with the strongest spirit, bilic 

428 *T)e igne cl sale," Theatr. chem.,VI. p. 98. 

42t MyL Chaos, pp. 197?. 

428 Ibid., p. S2g. 

429 Ibid..p. 254. 

430 "De confeaionc lapidis," Theatr. ehem.. Ill, p. 199. 

481 Liber etymotogiarum,Xlll. 14. foLUviUT. 

482 A corrupt veriioQ o! "Zoslmw ad ThcoscbcUm," owing to Arabic-Latin u*®** 
mission. Art. aurif., I, p. 264. 

IZ3A7C aunl; I. p. 3,6. Cl. .Uo Itoi. pm. Art. aarij, 11, p. ,38; Mlh"’ 
re/.,p. 249; "Tract, aureus,” i4rf cftciRio2,pp. nf. 

484 ChymUche Sehrifflen, p. loo, 
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ratantam episcopum" says: "Take the stone that is u* ^ 
white, red, and yellow, and is a wonderful bird that flics wTt ou^ 
svings in the blackness of the night and the brightness of the V* 
in the bitterness that is in its throat the colouring s'dll 
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and brazen (aernus)"', and the Rosarium mentions that salt is 
bitter because it comes from the "mineral of the sea." The 
Liber Alze says; "O nature of this u’ondrous tiling, which 
transforms the body into spitill . . . When it is found alone it 
conquers all things, and is an occellent, harsh, and bitter acid, 
■whidi transmutes gold into pure spirit.” 

* These quotations clearly allude to the sharp taste of salt and 
sea-ivater. The reason svhy the taste is described as bitter and 
not simply as salt may lie first of all in the inexactness of the Ian* 
guage, since amarus also means 'sharp', ‘biting’, ‘harsh’, and is 
used metaphorically for acrimonious speech or a tvounding joke. 
Besides this, the language of the Vulgate had an important influ- 
ence as it was one of the main sources for medieval Latin. The 
moral use which the Vulgate consistently makes of amartis and 
amarittido gives them, in alchemy as well, a nuance that cannot 
be passed over. This comes out clearly in Ripley's remark that 
"each thing in its first matter is corrupt and bitter.” The juxta- 
position of these two attributes indicates the inner connection 
between them; corruption and bitterness are on the same foot- 
ing, tliey denote the state of imperfect bodies, the initial state 
of the prima materia. Among the best knosv'n synonyms for the 
latter are the "chaos” and the "sea,” in the classical, mythological 
sense denoting the beginning of the world, the sea in particular 
being conceived as the 'matrix of all creatures’.”’ The 

prima materia is often called a^ua pontica. The salt that "comes 
from the mineral of the sea” is by its very nature bitter, but the 
bitterness is due also to the impurity of the imperfect body. This 
apparent contradiction is explained by the report of Plutarch 
that the Egyptians regarded the sea as something impure and 
untrustsvorthy <n'ft<l>vXov wr^). and as the domain of Typhon 
(Set); they called salt the "spume of Typhon.” In his Philoso- 
phia reformata, Mylius mentions "sea-spume” together svith the 
"purged or purified” sea, rock-salt, the bird, and Luna as equtva- 

<85 Phil, rtf , p. 244. The same in Rox. phil^^ liS. 

<38 P.222. 

herm., p. 328 ftV^ie, I, pp. 2^). 

<38 A Turba quotauoa horn Semo XV of FlritU (or Fictw =5 Soaata). See Rmli. 

Turba p/iUosop/iorum, pp. is^f 

<39 Cf. Psychology and Alchemy, pp-i^Laadint 

440 'TsU and Osins.” 32, Moraha (uans. Babbitt) V. pp ySL 
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lent synonyms for the lapis 


is occullus."' Here the impurity of 


’ or pun* 


/iiuuyiua ,,, 

the sea is indirectly indicated by the epithets pur^d ‘ 
fied.” The sea-spume is on a par svith the 


fied.” The sea-spume is on a par ■ , rj, 

interest-with the bird, naturally the bird of Hemes, d 
throws a sudden light on the above passage from j 

the bird with bitterness in its throat. The bird is a para 
salt because salt is a spirit,«« a volatile substance, which 
alchemists %tfere wont to conceive as a bird. ^ i-intls 

*47 As the expulsion of the spirit was effected 

of burning {combustio, adustio, calcinatio, assatto, 
incineratio, etc.), it was natural to call tlie . .. oY 

—again in a double sense as scoria, faex, etc., and 2S the spi 
bird of Hermes. Thus the JioiflWwm says; "Sublime witt » 
until the spirit which thou wilt find in it [the substanc^ ^ 
forth from it, and it is named the bird or the ash of He • 
Therefore saith Morienus; Despise not the ashes, for 
diadem of thy heart, and the ash of things that endure, 
other words, the ash is the spirit that dwells in the glorified o y 
*48 This bird or spirit is associated with various colours. At i 
the bird is black, then it grows white feathers, which .J 
become coloured.^** The Chinese cousin of the avis 
the "scarlet bird," moults in a similar way.^*® Wc are told m 
treatise of Wei Po-yang: "The fluttering Chu-niao flies the 
colours.” They are arranged as follows: 


4*1 The text is a poem which Myllus dtes from an older source. The most iopo^ 
taot passages are the following: 

“There is a secret stone, hidden in a deep well 
Worthless and rejected, concealed in dung or filth . . . 

And this stone is a bird, and neither stone nor bird . • • 

. . . now sea-spume or vinegar, 

Kow again the gem of salt, Almlsadir the common salt . . . 

Kow the tea, cleansed and purged with sulphur.” * . ^ 

PftfJ. re/., p, 305. At that time gemma simply meant "stone.” Cf. Ruland, ' 

pp.24lf. 

**- Cf. supra, par. 245: "Our stone is endowed with the strongest spirit.” 
«3;4rt.aun7.,ll,pp.a8af. 

«‘Cf.RosencTcuu,Chymi'caIiredding(trans.byT'oxcroft),p. 155- h- 

<*5The phoenix, the Western equivalent of this wonder-bird, is described J 
Maicr as sery colourful: ”HU neck is surrounded with a golden brightness, and lb 
rest of hb body by feathers of purple hue.” • Symb. aur. mens., p. 598. 
4««/iw,XVIII.pp.si8.258. 
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Earth occupies the central position as the fifth element, 
though it is not tlie quintessence and goal of the work but rather 
its basis, corresponding to terra as the arcane substance in West- 
ern alchemy. 

'50 As regards the origin and meaning of the avis Hermelis, 1 
would like to mention the report of Aelian that the ibis is “dear 
to Hermes, the fatlter of rvor^, since in its form it resembles the 
nature of the Logos; for its blackness and siwft flight could be 
compared to the silent and introverted [ft Sar hrt<rrp€<^ofUi^] Logos, 
but its tvhiteness to the Logos already uttered and heard, ivhich 
is the servant and messenger of the inner word.” 

*5* It is not easy fora modem mind toconceis’e salt, a cold-damp, 
nf a Itfid 

Chinese conceive it, is yang, the fiery and dry element, and this 
accords svith the viesvs of Heraclitus as svell as s»»ith the Christian 
concept of the Holy Ghost as tongues of fire. Luna, sve base seen, 

It is strange that tba editcfn ofSVrf Vo-yangare of the opinion that no funda- 
mental analogy obtains between Chinese and SVestem aiehemy. The suniiarity ii, 
on the conciaiy, amating. [Cf. "Coitcenuns MandaJa SjmboJisin, pp. 

S).-E05.J 

De natura animaIium,'K,ig(ed.Sfnctet,t,f.tsj)~ 
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is unquestionably connected with mens, manas, 
these connections are ot a somewhat daemons, 

though the earth can boast oE an carth-sp.rit side o£ 

they are after all •'spirits" and not "sp.r.t. The 

nature is not lacking in spirit, but Jt IS a spirit P 

which Christianity regarded as < 1 ™°"'”"'^ ''^^al arts and 
found no acclaim except in the realm of the magi . 
sciences. This spirit is the snake-like Nous or Agath ™ ^ 
which in Hellenistic syncretism merges together with 
Christian allegory and iconography also took possessio 
the basis of John 3:14; "And as Moses lifted up *e se^ 
the wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lute “P* • - 

mercurial serpent or “spirit Mercurius” is the personi * 
and living continuation of the spirit who, in the prater ^ p ^ 
the "Secret Inscription” in the Great Magic Pap>TUS o 
is invoked as follo^vs: 


Greetings, entire edifice of the Spirit of the air, greeiings, 
penetratest from heaven to earth, and from earth, which abici 
the midst of the universe, to the uttermost bounds of the aby^s* 
ings, Spirit that penetratest into me, and shakest me. . . » ^ 

beginning and end of irremovable nature, greetings, thou 
volvest the elements that untiringly render service, greetings to 
from the sun thy servant, glorificr of the world, greetings to 
from the moon shining by night with disc of fickle brilliance, 
ings to thee from all spirits of the demons of the air. . . • O 
greatest, spherical, incomprehensible fabric of the ^vorld . . • » 
that hast the form of aether, of water, of earth, of wnd, of Hghh ^ 
darkness, glittering like a star, darap-fiery-cold Spirit! [v^porvpiro'i''^* 
rvcv/«].«9 

*5* Here is a magnificent description of a spirit that is app 3 ^^”*'\^ 
the exact opposite of the Christian pneuma. This antique 
is also the spirit of alchemy, which today we can interpret as 
unconscious projected into heavenly space and external objects. 
Although declared to be the devil by the early Christians, t 
should not be identified outright with evil; it merely 
uncomfortable quality of being beyond good and evil, and t 
gives this perilous quality to anyone who identifies with it, ^ " f 
can see from the eloquent case of Nietzsche and the psychic ep^ 
demic that came after him. This spirit that is “beyond good ana 

*i 9 Preisendam. Pap. Craee. Mag^ I. pp. i ,off. Pap. IV, 1115-66. 
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evil" is not the same as being "six tlioiiand feet above good and 
evil," but rather the same distance belosv it, or better, before it. 
It is the spirit of the cliaotic rvaters of the beginning, before the 
^eond of Creation, before the separation of *e oppont 
and hence before the advent ", j 

leads tliose ivbom it osercomes neither “ 

rites of the Cliiirclt. essential 

IS, The alcliemists .^nd inert, /iMlio, 

partoftlieopus.Itii«tbes ageotthe 

wllich iras then tolloived P ,|,e wort, and it 

olbcih. The spirit of chaos is ‘^‘‘P h„,j, Ghost" any 

cannot be Tesfament can be Lstinguished 

tZ Snveh. The" to^scioiis is both good and evil and ye. 

neither, tlie matrix P?'. j"‘^eroed to me necessary-on the 

tn After tliese if |f, ,,s turn back to the amori- 

"salt-spirit," as Khtinrath “P’ . i„p„ie sea, it is under- 

liido. As the bitter salt comes all it "mostly black 

;Ldable that the ■.'G''’,™ f The blackness and 

and cvll smclling m ‘''' ''^^1515 as the "stench of ihe 
bad smell, described >>? , y pnd to the sphere of moral 

SSSSS9SSSSSS 

dLcribes sal. as "corruptive. 1 1 ,l,e fiery and 




rely on Rahners valuable A 

451 "To the spiritual 


451 "To the Spiriiu-s. 

Juaecisatc."T/.«*r.r/.«'"-VI.P-7 
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Welt.” Here Rahner brings together all the 
that are needed to understand the alchemical 
* t^tic use of -mare” is defined by St. 
saeculum est" (the sea is the uorld). '- It is the 

svorld, as the element . . . »«bjecttothedes il S^:. Hila^^^P 

"By the depths of the sea is meant the seat of hell. 

is the "gloomy abyss," the ‘’p* r'Tt Augustine 

hence of the chaos that covered the earth. For St. A ^ 
this abyss is the realm of jwsser allotted to 
demons after their fall/“ It is on the one hand a P 
cannot be reached or comprehended*' and on ° .•j»nihs 
"depths of sin." For Gregory tl»e Great the sea is the 
of eternal death.” Since ancient times it ss*as the a 
svater-demons." There dwells Leviathan (Job $ . )• 
in the language of the Fathers signifies the devil, ^ 

ments the patristic equations: diabohis = draco z= Lcs'i^t ^ 
cetus magniLS =s aspis (adder, asp) = droco.*'''^ St. Jerome 
‘The devil surrounds the seas and the ocean on all ^ 

The biuemess of salt-ts-ater is relevant in this connection, ^ . 
one of the peculiarities of hell and damnation which mus 
fully tasted by the meditant in Loyola’s Exercises.^ Point 4 
Exercise V sa)'s he must, in imagination, "taste with the 
bitter things, as tears, sadness, and the worm of conscicnc^ 
This is expressed even more colourfully in the Spiritual ^ 
cises of the Jesuit Sebastian Izquieido (1686): "Fourthly, 
taste svill be tormented with a rabid hunger and thirst, witn 
hope of alleviation; and its food svill be bitter worm'vood, an 
its drink, ss-ater of gall.” 


Expositions of the Book ofPsainu:Es.^z'j,XV,p. 540 . 

*tA Tractotus super Psalmos, 63, 18 (Mignc, PJ^ >ol- 9. coL 487).* 

<54 Rahner, “Antennae CnidsII,’* p. to^ 

455 Expositions: Ps- 148 : g, VI,p.424 (MigDe.PX.,Tol. j6, coL igis)- 
45« IbifL, II, p. jgj: “Prolunditas aquamm impcnetiabilis.” 

<57ibi<L, I,p.4is: “Profundiuj petcaiorom." 

4ts Homili(xe in Evangeha, 11,4 (Mignc. PX„ voL 76, coL 1116): "Aeternae morta 
profunda." <59 Abt, Die ApoJog^ des Apuleius, p. 257 (183). 

4S0 The Septnagint haj /tija x^os (great whale) for Leviathan. 

4 «t “Antennae Cruds, II," p. jo8. 

4C2£puruIa // ad Theodosium. p. 12, in Opera, Sectio L Pa» I. EpislolaTtCO 
Pars I.* <« SpiriluaJ Exercises (trans. by Rickaby). p. 41.* . « 

461 Pratica dt alcuni eserdlij SpirituaU di S. Ignetio, “Eierdtio dcinnfCTno* n. 
p. 6.» The concluding words are raniniscenl of Jeremiah 23 : 15: “Behold. I 
fced them with wormwood [absjnthid], and maV# drink the water of 
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c. The Red Sea 

.56 It might ttlmost be one of f hemkal pamto 

Red Sea, in “^*'JSS‘mnsforn.ing baptismal 

"mare, is a term for the ne „ alchemical aqua port- 

, rater,- and is Urns “ T^'Ted ^ *’* 

tica. St. Augustine says,^ A.,mn “the Red Sea is the bap- 
and, according to H°nonus of , enemies, 

tism reddened by die blood of Chnst, 

namely our sins, are ‘'f'’"'"' , 1 ^ interpretation of the Red 

.57 We must also ^^r'^^ptians but the Egyptians 

Sea. The Red Sea drotiraed the Egyp 

were all "non-knowers’ («. ^ t in miniature, 

signifies the exodus from ‘he “ V' „„,5ing ("P'").'' 

being the incarnation of smft corruption, which 

of the Red Sea is the °LVed Sea is the other side of 

is Kronos. The other f ^ p ..genesis outside of _gen; 
Creation, The arrival t" , he "gods of destruction 

eration" (ffu T<rf’<»’ I together.*" The = 

and the "god of salvation am ;fS^p„„cious," but for thos= 

rir^'-^uVitSahapU^^^^^^^ 

unconscious. The f -"etuis the unfuln^ --P- 
inferior function, py baptism. The co baracter- 

ity that must be washed J^^„I„gical teachings, 
scious expresses Itself tn the my 

«8 Tractaus on the G«p ‘J Migne* [. (cf Aion, ??■ >83^ ) 

«7 speculum de 1nyilen^s * Cnost.c seel. I 

468 ^Vhencc ihe desiea2Mn ^ 

ihc V ,6 4f. . which is chsracteris^c ot » 

vice v™. An, thing 

andlonnsaconieniotm 

*11 CL Psychological Typ > ^gg 
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isticofmostn^ystcn' religions. «hichrcvcnl.lKSC^ 

concerning the origin oE all things and the . y 
"Unconscious" people who attempt to cross th ‘ 
being purified and without the guidance oE 'KL’^'^piritual 
drowned: they get stuck in the unconscious and sufEcr P 
death in so Ear as they cannot get beyond their on 
To do this they svould have to be more conscious otwnat 
unconscious to them and their age. above all oE llic P^ 

site, namely those contents to which the prevailing 
any way opposed. This continual process oE getting to 
counterposition in the unconscious 1 have called the trans 
ent Eunction," because the conErontation oE conscious t 
tional) data with those that arc unconscious 

sarily results in a modification oE standpoint. But an all * 

is possible only iE the existence oE the “other" is 
least to the point o£ taking conscious cognizance oE it- A k* 
tian of today, for instance, no longer ought to cling obstina y 
to a one-sided credo, but should face the fact that 
has been in a state of schism for four hundred years, j, 

result that every single Christian has a split in his psyche- 1 
urally this lesion cannot be treated or healed if everyone insi 
on his own standpoint. Behind those barriers he can rejoiw t ^ 
his absolute and consistent convictions and deem IiimsclE 
the conflict, but outside them he keeps the conflict alive by ht 
intransigence and continues to deplore the pig-headedn^s a 
stiff-neckedness of everybody else. It seems as if Christianity ha 
been from the outset the religion oE chronic squabblers, a 
even now it does everything in its power never to let the squa 
bles rest. Remarkably enough, it never stops preaching the 
pel o£ neighbourly love. 

*58 We should get along a lot better if sve realized that the 
majority views of "others" arc condoned by a minority in our 
selves. Armed with this psychological insight, which today no 
longer has the character of revelation since common sense can 
grasp it, we could set out on the road to the union of the opp^ 
sites and would then, as in the Peratic doctrine, come to me 
place where the "gods of destruction and the god of salvation 
are together.” By this is obviously meant the destructive ana 

Ibid., def. 51 (epecially p. Cio in 1925 edn.). See also my •'The Transcendcot 
Funaion." 
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constructive powen of the unconscious. This coincidentia op- 
positorim !orm$ a parallel to the ifessianic state of fulfilment 
descnbcd in Isaiah u : 6ff. and 35 : though with one impor- 

tant difference; the place of “genesis outside of generation”— 
presumably an opus contra naturom— is clearly not paradise but 
^ the desert and the wilderness. Everyone who becomes 
conscious of even a fraction of his unconscious gets outside his 
oivn time and social stratum into a kind of solitude, as our text 
remarks. But only there is it possible to meet the “god of salva- 
tion.” Light is manifest in the darkness, and out of danger the 
rescue comes. In his sermon on Luke 19 : 12 Melster Eckhart 
sa)’5; “And who can be nobler than the man who is born half of 
tlie highest and best the world has to offer, and half of tlie inner- 
most ground of God's nature and God's loneliness? Therefore 
the Lord speaks in the prophet Hosea; I will lead the noble souls 
into the wilderness, and speak into their hearts. One with the 
One, One from the One, and in the One iiscU the One, eter- 
nallyl" 

>5!) I have gone into this Hippolytus text at some length because 
the Red Sea i\'as of special significance to the alchemists. Senno 
LXll of the T urba mentions the “Tyrian dye, winch is extracted 
from our most pure Red Sea." It is the parallel of the linctura 
philosophoTumj which is described as black and is extracted 
“from the sea." The old treatise “Rosinus ad Euthiciam’* 
says; “And know that our Red Sea is more tincturing than all 
seas, and that the poison,*” when it is cooked and becomes foul 
and discoloured, penetrates all bodies.” The tincture is the 
“dip” and the baptismal water of the alchemists, here asserted to 
come from the Red Sea. This idea is undentandable in view of 
the patristic and Gnostic inteipretation of die Red Sea as the 
blood of Christ in which we are baptiicd; hence tlie paralleling 
of the tincture, salt, and aqua pontica with blood.*’^ 

*60 xhe Red Sea appears in a very peculiar manner in the 
"Tractatus Aristotelis ad AJexandrum Magnum/' where a recipe 


says; 

Cl. Erzm tram.. 11. p- This passage refen ro Hosea 13 : 5= "I 
in the wirdemess, and in the laud of great drought." 

«TiTurl»a,ed.RiisU,p >64. „„r ,7 J n sit 

*T5 or » a .ynonym for the 

«77 "GJoria mundi,” Mus. hrrm., p. 216. -In the work tt be«.mes hke unto bJood. 
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Take the serpent, and place it in the chariot with four whee , 
let it he turned about on the earth until it is immersed in the cp 
of the sea, and nothing more is visible but the blackest dead sea. 
there let the chariot with the wheels remain, until so many turn 
rise up from the serpent that the whole surface [planittes] , 

dry, and by desiccation sandy and black. All that is the earth w i 
is no earth, but a stone lacking all weight. . . . ^ . . 

fumes are precipitated in the form of rain,] you should 
chariot from the water to dry land, and then you have place 
four wheels upon the chariot, and will obtain the result if you wi 
advance further to the Red Sea, running without running, moving 
without motion [currem sine cursu, movens sine 


*6i This curious text requires a little elucidation. The serpent is 
the prima materia, the Serpens Hermetis, “which he [Hermes] 
sent to King Antiochus, that he might do battle with thee [Alex- 
ander] and thine army.*’ The serpent is placed “in the chariot 
of its vessel and is led hither and thither by the fourfold rotation 
of the natures, but it should be securely enclosed.” The wheels 
are the “wheels of the elements.” The vessel or vehicle is 
"spherical tomb" of the serpent.^®® The fourfold rotation of the 
natures corresponds to the ancient tetrameria of the opus (its 
division into four parts), i.e., transformation through the four 
elements, from earth to fire. This symbolism describes in abbre- 
viated form the essentials of the opus: the serpent of Hermes or 
the Agaihodaimon, the Nous that animates the cold part 
ture— that is, the unconscious — is enclosed in the spherica 


vessel of diaphanous glass which, on the alchemical view, repre- 
sents the world and the soul.«» The psychologist would see it 
rather as the psychic reflection of the world, namely, conscious' 
ness of the ivorld and the psyche.<*2 The transformation cor- 


<78 The rest of the title fa: "olim conscriptus et a quodam Chifatiano Philosopho 
collertus" (Written of old and gathered together by a ccrUin Christian Philos- 

opher). Thea/r. chem., V, pp. 88off. 

< 7 » Here the author adds (p. 886): '‘Ii is better to lake pleasure in the opus than in 
riches or in works of virtuosity (vi'rfuoso laboTe)." • The rare “virtuosus" fa equiva- 
lent to the Greek hSptret. 

<80 Ibid ,p. 885. 

«Mn hb sermon on the “vessel of beaten gold" (Ecdesiasticus 50 : 9) 

EAhari sa)s: "1 have spoken a word which could be spoken of Saint Augustine ot 
of any virtuous soul, such being likened to a golden vessel, massive and 
adorned with every precious stone.” Cf. Evans, I, p. 50. 

<82 Not only the vessel must be round, but the "fimarium" it fa heated in. The 
"Cmanum” fa made of fimtu tquinus (horse-dung). Theatr. chem., V, p- 887. 
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responds to the psychic process of assimilation and integration 
by means of the transcendent function.^®* This function unites 
me pairs of opposites, which, as alchemy shoivs, are arranged 
in a quatemio when they represent a totality. The totality 
appears in quaternary form only when it is not just an uncon- 
scious fact but a conscious and differentiated totality; for in- 
stance, ivhen the horizon is thought of not simply as a circle that 
can be divided into any number of parts but as consisting of 
four clearly defined points. Accordingly, one’s given pcKonality 
could be represented by a continuous circle, svhereas the con- 
scious personality ivould be a circle divided up in a definite ivay, 
and this generally turns out to be a quaternity. The quatemity 
of basic functions of consciousness meets tliis requirement. It is 
tlierefore only to be expected that the chariot should have four 
ivheels,^®* to correspond with the four elements or natures. The 
chariot as a spherical vessel and as consciousness rests on the four 
elements or basic functions, just as the Jloating island where 
Apollo was born, Delos, rested on the four supports which 
Poseidon made for it. The wheels, naturally, are on the ouuide 
of the chariot and are its motor organs, just as the functions of 
consciousness facilitate the relation of the psyche to its environ- 
ment. It must, however, be stressed that svhat we today call the 
schema of functions is archetypally prefigured by one of the 
oldest patterns of order knoim to roan, namely the quatemity, 
•which alivays represents a consciously reflected and differenti- 
ated totality. Quite apart from its almost universal incidence it 
also appears spontaneously in dreams as an expression of the 
total personality. The "chariot of Aristotle” can be understood 

in this sense as a symbol of the self. . , t. 

The recipe goes on to say that this symbolic vehicle should 
be immersed in the sea of the unconscious for the purpose of 
heating and incubation/®* corresponding to the state of tapas, 


<«Cf. Piychologiea! Types <;g*j «f«. pp- 56**- Transcendent 

Function." 

49t Cf. Psychology and ^tehemy,p. 366. 

483 Cf. Two Essays on Analytical Psyshotogf. par. s^?- 

488 Cf. the heating and incubaUon of the PhltosophOT P * Ansleus " * 

U,. bo.,o». of .oa O.0 Ari.fc» vmoo. (K»sb. ^ So 

■■Ps>cholog> of the Transference," p. *44) , • in the Ahvana 

48TWf«?a lecbnical term, meaning •«rK-Si.cnbat«ti Cf>rooduirt in 

stale. 
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incubation by means o£ “scir-heatinB." By this » 
meant a state o[ introversion m which tlic uncomci 
is brooded over and digested. During this operation all 
with the outside world are broken oil; the feelers o£ per P 
and intuition, discrimination and \'aluation are withdrau^. 

four wheels are “placed upon the chariot*': outside every n o 

quiet and still, but deep inside the psyche the wheels %o 
turning, performing those cyclic evolutions whlcli ,, 

mandala of the total personality/** the ground-plan of the s . 
closer to consciousness. But so long as consciousness has not co 
pleted the process of integration it is covered by the b ac ' ^ 
dead sea," darkened by unconsciousness and oppressed by , 
as was the hero in tlie belly of the whale during the nig it 
journey/*® Through the incubation the snake-like content 
vapourized, literally "sublimated," which amounts to saying ^ 
it is recognized and made an object of conscious discrimination^ 
The "evaporatio" is followed by the "desiccation of the su 
face," which then appears "sandy and black." Here the 
changes: the allusion to the subsiding flood means psycholo^ 
cally that the black blanket of unconsciousness hiding ti 
nascent symbol is drawn away. "Arena" (sand) is defined as i 
"pure substance of the stone,” and accordingly the .*1 
scribes the regenerated earth as a "stone lacking all weight. ^ 

text does not explain just why it is weightless, but it is eviden 
that nothing material, which alone has weight, is left over, an 
all that remains is the psychic content of the projection. 

*64 The opus is far from having come to an end at this point, o 

the nigredo (terra nigra) still prcwiils and the substance of t c 
stone is still black. It is therefore necessary for the * fumes 
(evaporationes) to precipitate and wash off the blackness, 
"whence the whole earth becomes white." The rain now falb sn 


363 


copiously that the earth is almost turned into a sea. Hence 


the 


direction that the chariot should be brought to dry land. Tbb 

<88 For the psychology of the mandala see The Secret of the Golden Flovier,^ 
ehologj and Alchemy, pp, “A Study in the Process of Individuation, 

“Concerning Mandala Symbolism.*' 

<88 Cf. Symbol! of Tramformation, pp. ziofL, and the Arisleus vision, whicb seems 
to be the prototype of the motif of the king in the sweat-bath. 

<90 Ruland, Lexicon, p. jy. 
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is clearly anotlier allusion to Noah's Ark and the Sood.*®^ IV/th 
the coming of the flood the previous state of chaos would be 
restored, and the result of the opus would again be stvamped by 
unconsciousness. Tixis motif recurs in the form of the dragon 
that pursued Leto and the tvoman crotmed with stars (Rev 
12 : if.). 

*®5 If the chariot reaches dry land, this obviously means that the 
content has become visible and remains conscious, “and then,” 
says the text, “you have placed the tvheels upon the chariot.” 
The four natures or elements are gathered together and are 
contained in the spherical vessel, i.e., the four aspects or func- 
tions are integrated iviih consciousness, so that the state of total- 
ity has almost been attained. Had it really been attained the 
opus would be consummated at tliis point, but the “result" 
(effectus) is obtained only by advancing further. The “result” 
therefore means something more than integration of the four 
natures. If we take the loading of the cliariot as the conscious 
lealuaiion of the four functions, this does in fact denote only 
the possibility of remaining conscious of the whole previous 
material, that is, of the principal aspects of the psyche. The 
question then arises as to hotv all these divergent facton, previ- 
ously kept apart by apparently insuperable incompatibilities, 
will behave, and what the ego is going to do about it 
»66 The singular image of the Nous-serpent enthroned on a 
chariot reminds us of the chariot-driving, snake-shaped gods of 
soiiiliern India, for instance on tlie immense black temple at 
Puri, svhich is itself a chariot of stone. I certainly don't iranr to 
suggest iliat there is any direct Indian influence in our text, for 
there is another model closer to hand, and that is Ezekiel’s vision 
of the four creatures, svith the faces respectively of a man, a lion, 
an ox, and an eagle. These four figures are associated with four 
wheels, “their construction being as it were a wheel within a 
wiieel. When they tvent, they went in any of their four dircc- 


491 RcmaiVably enough, a lath-cent. rcprwentatwn cl the four-wheeletl chanot 
(see below) bears the Inscription: "Foftletis ex area C3irijtl cruce sutitur tra 
tout of the ark of the covenant an altar Is buUi by the cross of Chriit). 

482 “Plaustrum” zlso dcaota the "tbariM" in the iky, Charles' \Valn (Una Mafor 
or Ble Dipper). This constellation marU the ceJesiial ToJe, which was ol gtat iig- 
nificanee In the history ol symbols. It is a model of the rtrncture of the self. 
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tions without turning as they went. Ja man." 

the moving throne of a figure having “PP . „ani role 

In the Cabala this chariot (Merkabah) plays ™P (he 

as the vehicle on which the believers mount up to 
human soul unites with the world-soul. . 

sOr An interpreution of the four wheels M the 9 ““ ® 

vehicle of divinity is found in a window medallion by b g ■ 
twelfth<cntury maker of stained glass for the Abbey . 
Denis.“* The chariot which is depicted bears the inscrip 
‘■quadrige AMiNAnAB," referring to the Song of Songs 
(DV): "My soul troubled me for the chariots of Ammaoa . 

God the Father stands on a four-wheeled chariot holding ^ 
crucifix before him. In the comers of the medallion are tn 
emblems ot the evangelists, the Christian continuation o ^ ^ 

iel’s ^s’inged creatures. The four gospels form, as ' 

quaternary podium on which the Redeemer stands. ^ 

*G 8 Still another source might be Honorius of Auiun. In mS c 
mentary on Song of Songs 6 : 1 1. he says that his "ammalis v 
was troubled because the chariot signified the four c\'angc • 
It was this chariot that the apostles and their followers 
driven through the world. For Christ had said in the gosp ' 
"Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish** (Luke 13 - Sr 
And it was to him, Honorius, that the words were address 
"Return, return, O Shulamite” (Song of Songs 6 : 13)** If 
*69 Psychologically the vision of Ezekiel is a symbol of 
consisting of four individual creatures and wheeb, i.e., of di 


483 Ezekiel i : i6f. There i* a similar vbion In Zechariah G : i: 

four chariots came out from between two mountains . . The fint 

red horses, the second black, the third white, and the fourth dappl«t h to 

Vulgate: "i/on'I et forlef; DV; "grlsled and strong,'^ The horses "went 

the four winds of hcasen." For a temarkable parallel vision see Neibardt. ^ 

£Ik Speaks, being the Life Story of a Holy Man of the Ogalala Sioux, p* 

Black Elk’s vbion Iweh e black horses stand in the west, twelve white horses m 
north, tvi'ehc bays in the east, and in the south twelve greys. 

494 Mile, L’Art religieux du XIHme siicte en France, p. 182. . 

495 The passage u corrupt. The Hebrew original text has only: "My 
me — chariots of Aminadah." There are many diHerent interpieutions and 
iectura, of which I will mention only Riwkah ScharTs: Merkabah can also be 
sun-chariot (2 Kings 23; 11); Aminadab u a king's name, from Ammon. ’A® 
’Ammi, a Semitic god, here possibly traruferred to the sun-chariot. 

4»«For Honorius this luturally has the moral meaning of "lum again." Sec 
Expoiiiio in Cantica Cant., Migne, PX, voh 172, coL 462, 
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ent functions. Three of tlie faces are theriomorphic and only one 
anthropomorphic, which presumably means that only one func- 
tion has reached the human level, ^vhereas the others are still in 
an unconscious or animal state. The problem of three and four 
(trinity and quatemity) plays a great role in alchemy as the 
axiom of Maria ’ and, like the vision of Ezekiel, is concerned 
rnth the God-image. The symbols of the self are as a rule sym- 
bols of totality, but this is only occasionally true of God-images, 
In the former the circle and the quatemity predominate, in the 
latter the circle and the trinity— and this, moreover, only in the 
case of abstract representations, which are not the only ones to 
occur. 

* 7 ° These hints may throw a little light on the strange idea of 
the serpent-chariot. It is a symbol of the arcane substance and 
the quintessence, of the aether that contains all four elements, 
and at tlie same time a God-image or, to be more accurate, an 
image of the anima mundt. This is indicated by the Mercurial 
serpent, u’hich in its turn tvas interpreted by the alchemists as 
the "spirit of life that was in the wheels" (DV).^** We should 
also mention that according to Ezekiel i : j8 the inter-revolving 
wheels "were full of eyes round about." The old illustrators 
therefore produced something like an astrolabe in their attempts 
to depict the vision. The notion of wheels is naturally connected 
rvith movement in all directions, for the "eyes of the Lord run 
to and fro through the whole earth” (Zech. 4 ; 10). It is said of 
ilie horses, too, that they "walk to and fro tlirough the earth" 
(Zecli, 6 : 7), Eyes are round and in common speech are likened 
to "cart-svheels.” They also seem to be a typical symbol for what 
I have called the "multiple luminosities of the unconscious/ By 
this I mean the seeming possibility tliat complexes possess a kind 
of consciousness, a luminosity of their oivn, which, I conjecture, 
expresses itself in tire symbol of the soul-spark, multiple eyes 
(polyopkthalmia), and the starry heaven.^” 

*7» By reason of its "solar" nature the eye is a symbol of con- 
sciousness, and accordingly multiple eyes would indicate a mul- 
wrin this connection the aJchemliU abo ttcntioned the three men in the fiery 
vu. ™ „ rKi.- 

AUhemy, p. 570. 

«»» Cl. “Oa the Nature of the F*yche.“ p. 199- 
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like the many-faceted eye of an imecL. .v, - . also 

interpreted psychologically as a symbol of 'sdf- 

mentln in this connection the Hindu 
here hironyegerii/m-as the •'collective aggregate of all m 


ual souls.” 


the 


&UUI9. « »HC^ t 

Ezekiel’s vision is of psychological importance 


quatemity embodied in it is tltc vehicle or *\nirii of 

had the “appearance of a man” ^ 

life” in the wheels it represents the empirical sclt, t 
of the four functions. Tlicsc four arc only 
auxiliary [unctions are partly, and tlie "inferior or 
function is sdiolly, autonomous; they cannot be put to c 


use and they reach consciousness only indirectly a s a 


pli, through their sometimes disturbing cflccts. Their p 
energy adds itself to the normal energy of the 
thereby gives it an impulse that enables it to imipt 


thereby gives it an irapuisc mat ciiauiia n. 
ously into consciousness. As we know, these 
observed systematically in the association experirnent.^ 

975 The quatemity of the self appears in Ezekiel’s vision 
cme psychological foundation of the God-concept. God 
his vehicle. It is possible for the psychologist to verify 
ture of this foundation, but beyond that the tlieologtan h 
last word. In order to clear up any misunderstandings, 
from the theological side, 1 would like to emphasize yet . 
that it is not the business of science to draw’ conclusions w 
go beyond the bounds of our empirical knowledge. I do s 

the slightest need to put the self in place of God, as short*sig 
critics have often accused me of doing. If Indian philosop 
equate the atman svith the concept of God and many j. 


copy them, this is simply their subjective opinion and not sci 
A 1: *i_; ij itself be yci 


ence. A consensus generalis on this point would in 
another fact which, for the empirical psychologist, is ss 
tvonh considering as the remarkable view of many theologi^ 
that religious statements have nothing to do with the psyc • 
Similarly, it is characteristic of the mystical philosophy of 


alchemists that the Mercurial serpent is enthroned 
chariot- He is a living spirit who uses as his chariot the b 1 


>0 Ramanuja'f commentary to the VedanU-Sutras (SEE, XLVIII). p. 57®- 
Ml CL my "Analjsb of the A&sodations of an Epileptic.” 
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that consists of the four elements. In this sense the chariot is the 
symbol of earthly life. A Georgian fairytale closes vriih the 
versesr 


I have dragged a cart up the mountain. 
It has become like a mountain. 
Summon roe from this life 
Over to eteniity.«« 


* *74 As I have said, the process of transformation does not come 
to an end ^vith the production of the quaternity symbol. The 
continuation of the opus leads to the dangerous crossing of the 
Red Sea, signifying death and rebirth. It is very remarkable that 
our author, by his paradox “running without running, moving 
wthout motion,” introduces a coincidence of opposites just at 
this point, and that the Hippolyius text speaks, equally para- 
doxically, of the "gods of destruction and the go<l of salration" 

I being together. Tl\e quaternity, as we have seen, is a quaiemio 
of opposites, a synthesis of the four originally divergent func- 
! tions. Their synthesis is here achieved in an image, but in 
psychic reality becoming conscious of the whole psyche faces 
us irith a highly problematical situation, ^^'e can indicate its 
scope in a single question: What am I to do witli the uncon- 
scious? 

*75 For this, unfortunately, there arc no recipes or general nilcs. 

I have tried to present the main outlines of what the psycho- 
therapist can observe of this wearisome and all too familiar 
process in my study "The Relations between the Ego and the 
Unconscious." For rise layman these e.xperienccs arc a Una 
incognita svhkh is not made any more .^cccs.s^bIe by broad gen- 
eralirations. Even the ima^naiion of the alchemists, oibcnvise so 
fertile, fails iis completely here. Only a thorough investigation 
of the texts could shed a little light on tin's question. TIic rame 
task challenges our endeavours in tlie field of psycliotherapy. 
Here too are thousands of images, symbols, dreams, fantasies, 
.and visions that still await comp.arativc rcsearcii. The only thing 
that can be said with some certainty at present is th.rt there i* a 
gradual process of .apprensimation whereby the two positions. 


W2 “The Dald headcJ Cowchcnl," CL Din, Ktmieshfhe HSrrhrn, pp. ijff. 

8M “Whole- Is ®«ot hew only in » tcUUw sen«e. bnpJfhg merely ihe bo« 
topomnt a.p«» oI the lnd»idu»l p^ebe .tul ot ihe eortea»>e nneonsdous. 
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the conscious and the unconscious, are 

ences in individual cases, however, are just as great as U ey 

among the alchemists. 

d. The Fourth of the Three 

fi In the course o£ his mystic peregrination Maier 

the Red (“Erythraean”) Sea. and in the ,1,5 west 

neyed to the four directions, to lire north (Euro^), 

(America), to the east (Asia) Leaving Asia 'i;™' ^ with 
to Africa, he found a statue of Mcrcur>', made of siU e , 
a golden head. The statue pointed to Paradise, tvhich he esp 
far off. Now because of its four rivers, and b^use it . 
abode of the originally androgynous Primordial Man ’ 

the Garden of Eden ts-as a favourite mandala in Christian 
nography, and is therefore a symbol of totality and— 
psychological point of view— of the self. If we take the four 
tions and the four elements (see note 505) as a symbolical 
lent of the four basic functions of consciousness, we can sa> 

Maier had become conscious of three of them by the 
reached Asia. This brings him to the fourth and last, the i ^ 
nor” function, which is the darkest and the most 
of all. “Africa** is not a bad image for this. But just as Mai^ '' ^ 
about to direct his steps thither, he had a vision of 
the primordial image of wholeness, which showed him tliat 1 1 
goal of his journey lay in the attainment of this wholeness. ) 
the time he reached Africa, he says, the sun s'-’as in its 
Leo, and the moon svas in Cancer, “the moon having CancCT 
the roof of its house”. The proximity of the tw'o houses indica 
a com'«Tjc/io S0J15 et Lunae, the union of supreme opposites, a 
this is the crosvning of the opus and the goal of the peregnna^ 
tion. He adds: “And this gave me great hope of the best augur) ♦ 
*77 The fourth function has its seat in the unconsaous. 
mythology the unconscious is portrayed as a great animal, 
instance Lesiathan, or as a whale, wolf, or dragon. We Unm' 
from the m)th of the sun-hero that it is so hot in the belly of the 

601 %jmh. flur. memae, pp. jCSfL 

603 ^^aiCT makfs ihe following equations: Europe — earth. America = 

Alia = air. Africa — fire. 
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wjTaJe that hh hair falls Arisleus and his companions like- 
wise suffer from the great heat of their prison under the sea.®” 
1 he alchemists were fond of comparing their fire to the "fire of 
hell or the flames of purgatory. Maier gives a desaiption of 
Africa which is very like a desaiption of hell: "uncultivated, 
torrid, parched,«« sterile and empty." He says there are so 
few springs that animals of the most varied species assemble at 
the drinking-places and mingle with one another, "whence new 
births and animals of a novel appearance are born," which 
e.xplained the saying "Ahvays something new out of Afria." 
Pans d\velt tliere, and satyrs, dog-headed baboons, and half-men, 
besides innumerable species of wild animals." According to 
certain modern views, Uiis could hardly be bettered as a descrip- 
tion of the uncomciom. M.iier further reports that in the region 
of the Red Sea an animal is found svith the name of "Ortus" 
(rising, origin). It had a red head with streaks of gold reaching 
to its neck, black eyes, a white face, svbite forepasvs, and black 
hindpan'S. He derived the idea of this animal from the remark 
of Avicenna: "Tliat thing whose head is red, its eyes black and 
its feet white, is the magistery.” He ws convinced that the 
legend of this creature refeir^ to the phoenix, which tvas like- 
wise found in that region. While he was making inquiries about 
the phoenix he "heard a rumour" that not far off a prophetess, 
known as the Erythraean Sibyl, dwelt in a cave. This was the 
sibyl tvho svas alleged to have foretold the coming of Christ. 
M.ajcr is probably referring here not to the eighth book of the 
Sibylline Oracles, verse 217, at which point thirty-four verses 
begin svith the follosving letters; IH20Y5 XPEIStoS ©Eoy Yios 
5CITHP 2TAYP05,®** faut to the report of St. Augustine in i>e 
608 Frobenius, Djj ZeitoUer des Sonnen^ottn, p 8* and note. 

607 “jn the intense heat of summer." .trl I. p. 148. 

603 "SitibundiM” means one who is parched swith durst on the sea "Sitibundi in 
medio Oceani gurgifc” (thirstirgin itiemid flood of Ocean). 
sosSymb. aur. mensae, p. 5^4. Majcr tomplefcs Uie picture of hcJl by citing the 
legend of the oryx: "There the Oryx, Uiwsltag in the great heat of summer, is 
said lo curse the heat of the tun wilt the shedding of tears and repeated 

^0 Ibid^p. tog.* From Avicenna's Liber de enine artu, to which unfortunately 
1 have no access. The saying is cited as an "Acoigma" lo tap. X of the '•Rosarios 
of Arnaldus tie Villanova (Cratarolus, Ferae ofifAemiae^ 1, Part a, p. <*). 

8JI "The cross of Jesus Christ the Stm of God. Saviour." 
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cites the passage about the sibyl m the „ferred 

Eu“biusU emphasizes that the sibyllme prophecy referred 

to the “coming of Christ in the flesh. „ is a mys- 

i We have seen earlier that lhe_ j-^hy details, 

terious place, but here we meet with some has 

To begin tvith, out author reaches this sea just wh " 
completed the journey through the three “ntinen 
to enter the critical fourth region. We know th ^ ^ 

Maria and from Faust the crucial importance of that seem g 
innocent question at the beginning of the Tt maetis: ^ 

Socrates; One, mo, three-but where, my dear ^ J 

fourth of those guests of yesterday who were to entertain t 
Timaeus; He suddenly felt umvell, Socrates; he svould not 
failed to join our company if he could have helped iL** 

*79 The transition from three to four is a 

the ambiguous formulation of Maria does not ^^y 

light.®'* We come across the dilemma of three and four m 7 
number of guises, and in Maicr’s Symhola aureae iQp. 

the step from three to four proves to be an important oeN r 
ment presaged by the vision of paradise. The region ^ 

Sea is proverbially hot, and Maicr reached it at the end 0 J 
“in tlie intense heat of summer.” He was, in fact, * getting 
uncommonly hot, as hot as hell, for he was 
region of the psyche which was not unjustly said to be inha 1 
by “Pans, Satyrs, dog-headed baboons, and half-men. It is 
diflicuU to see that this region is the animal soul in 
just as a man has a body which is no different in principle r 
that of an animal, so also his psychology has a whole senes 
lower Storey'S in which the spectres from humanity’s past epocn 
612 The City of Cod, II, p. ir^. Cf. Cetlcken, i5«> Oracula Sibyllina, pp- '55^ 

612* Mi 5 pie,P.G.,%ol. 3 o,col. 1502 . 6 lsp/ato'j Coimology (trans. by Cornfw 
6 i« Tlicie arc two Aracnian legends ccmceming Alexander, of wliich the Crtt ^ ^ 
as follows: “^Vhcn Alexander came Into the world, he at once ran about the i 
But when he came to the fourth comer, an angel struck him down aud 
to understand that he would conquer only three-quarters of the world, n 
second legend Alexander does conquer three^juarters of the world, but no* 
fourth, which is called that of the “fiiJiteous poor.” A sea surrounds it and cuts 
off from other paru of the eanh. Din, Kaukasiiehe Afarchen, p. » 39 - ^ 

6 t 6 Cf. riyeholo^ and Alchemy, p. i 5 *L Concerning the problem in the Tima 
see “A r«)chological Approach to the Dogma of the Trimly," pp- » ‘9^- 
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Still dwell, then the animal souls from the age of Pitbecan- 
thropus and the hominids, then the “psyche" of the cold-blooded 
saunans, and, deepest doim of all, the transcendental mystery 
and paradox of the sympathetic and parasympathetic psychoid 
processes. 

So it is not surprising that our world-voyager felt that he 
had landed in the hottest pJace~he sras in Arabia Felix-in the 
stveltering heat of summer! He rvas painfully aware that he tvas 
risking his skin; “It's your concern when your neighbour’s wall 
is on fire." He tvas the banquet-giver and the guest, the eater 
and the eaten in one person. 

“The innumerable species of animals” begin to show up 
already by the Red Sea, headed by the fabulous four-footed 
"Ortus," which combines in itself the four alchemical colours, 
black, white, red, and yellow (the gold streaks on head and 
neck). Maier does not hesitate to identify the Ortus with the 
phoenix, the other legendary inhabitant of Arabia Felix,®** less 
perhaps on account of its appearance than on account of its 
name; for the phoenix, too, after consuming itself in the land of 
Egypt, each time rose renewed, like the reborn sun in Heliopolis, 
The Ortus is the alchemical “animal" which represents the 
living quatertiity in its first synthesis. In order to become the 
ever-living bird of the spirit it needs the transforming fire, 
which is found in “Africa," that is. in the encounter wth and 
investigation of the fourth function and the animal soul repre- 
sented by the Ortus. By interpreting it as the phoenix, Maier 
gave it a far-reacliing change of meaning, as sve shall see. For 
besides his animal soul he also discovered in its vicinity a kind 
of feminine soul, a virgin, to whom he at first appeared like an 
importunate guest.®** This was the sibyl who foretold the coming 
of Christ. Thus, by the Red Sea, he met the animal soul in the 
form of a monstrous quaicrnity, symbolizing, so to speak, the 
prima materia of the self and. as the phoenix, rebirth. The mys- 

sir CoTT^poading to the xonihetis, tilrinitas, or yellowing. 

518 Isidore of Seville, Liber etymelcp^rma (XU, ch. 7 . fol. lxy»): "The phoenw, a 
bird o£ Arabia, w oUed because ii has a purple colour and is .ingular and unique 

in all the world."* . . , , , 

BIB "Whom, says she. seekest thoa here, itnngei? It « not lawlul for a man to 
»ppmch s Vlisin," • Th. Sibjl padom him. howmr. !>«.»>. h. u ntf dm.mm 
of learning." 
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aSj 


tcry alluded to here is not ""ly encounter wUh the ammal 

soul but, at the same time and in the same place, B 

with the anima, a feminine psychopomp who showed him 
way to Mercurius and also how to find the phoenix.*' 

It is worth noting that the animal is the symbolic 
the self. This hint in Maier is borne out by modern 'ndi » 
who have no notion of alchemy™ It expresses the fact tl at 
structure of wholeness was always present but w^ buried i p 
found unconsciousness, where it can always be foun h 
if one is willing to risk one’s skin to attain the * If, 

siblc range of consciousness through the greatest possi 
knowledge— a "harsli and bitter drink” usually reserved o 
The throne of God seems to be no unworthy reward tor _ 
trials. For self-knowledge— in the total meaning of the wor 
not a one-sided intellectual pastime but a journey | 

four continents, where one is exposed to all the ° 

sea, air, and fire. Any total act of recognition worthy of the 
embraces the four— or 3G0I— aspects of existence. Nothing 
be “disregarded." Wlicn Ignatius Loyola recommended ijn 5 
nation through the five senses” to the meditant, and told 
to imitate Christ "by use of his senses,” what he had in 
was the fullest possible “realization” of the object of 
tion. Quite apart from the moral or other effects of this km 

meditation, its chief effect is the training of consciousne^» 
of the capacity for concentration, and of attention and _ 

thought. The corresponding forms of Yoga have simi ^ 
effects. But in contrast to these traditional modes of 
where the meditant projects himself into some prescribed 10 
the self-knowledge alluded to by Maier is a projection into 
empirical self as it actually is. It is not the "self” we hkc 
imagine ourselves to be after carefully removing all the ^ 
ishes, but the empirical ego just as it is, with everything * 
docs and everything that happens to iL Everybody would like 
be quit of this odious adjunct, which is precisely svhy in the ta 
the ego is explained as illusion and why in the West it is oflcrc 
up in sacrifice to the Christ figure. 


BJOFor the anima In thi* role »ce Psychoh^ and Alchemy, pp. sSt- 

t2l Namely In the form of lymboUc animah which appear In dfcami as preCgu 

tions of (he self. 

iz: Sf^ititual Exeteiset (irans, by RUkaby). p. 41. S 23 Ibid., p. siS- 
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By contrast, the aim of die mystical peregrination is to under- 
stand all pans of the world, to acliieve the greatest possible 
extension of <Mnsciousncss, as though its guiding principle ivere 
the Carpocratic idea that one is delivered from no sin ivhich 
one has not committed. Not a turning away from its empirical 
so-ness," but the fullest possible experience of the ego as 
reflected }n the ‘ ten thousand things”— that is the goal of the 
peregrination.®'® This folloivs logically from the psychological 
recognition that God cannot be experienced at all unless this 
futile and ridiculous ego offers a modest vessel in which to catch 
the effluence of the Most High and name it with his name. The 
significance of the vas-symbol in alchemy shows how concerned 
the ariifex wtis to have the right vessel for tlie right content: 
"One is the lapis, one tive medicament, one the vessel, one the 
procedure, and one the disposition.*' The atjua nostra, the trans- 
formative substance, is even its own vessel.®” From this it is but 
a step to the p.iradoxic<Tl statement of Angelus Silesius: 

God is my centre when I dose him in. 

And my circumference when I melt in him.®” 


Maier’s Erythraean quadruped, the Onus, corresponds to the 
four-svheeled chariot of Pseudo-Aristotle. The tetramorph, too, 
is a product of early medieval iconography,®” combining the 
four winged creatures of Ezekiel’s vision into a four-footed 
monster. The interpretation of the Ortus as the phoenix con- 
nects it sviih Christ, whose coming ivas prophesied by the Sibyl; 
for the phoenix is a well-known allegory of the resurrection of 
Christ and of the dead in general.®” ft fr the symbol of trans- 
formation par excellence. In vieiv of this ivell-knoira inierpre- 


521 Cf. “Ptychologf and Religion," pp. jjf. 

B-S Angcluf Silfshu S3)». however' 

‘Turn Inward /or yotn wyagel For all your aru 
You « «/ noi find ibe Stone ta foreign paru." 

C/i«rubin.ifIi«r Wandmmann, HI. No. ii8. All the same, no one has j«£ dlseor- 
ered himself without the world. «« Sfylius. PM. rej.pp. 33 a""! *45- 
827 Clurr. HW„ III, No. 148. a2S SeC i>s7chology «nrf Atchemy. fig 53 
Most. Ambrose sajs: "Let this bird teach «n by hts example to behese m the resor- 
muon.- Ep,phmio.: -m, M U.0 j™. no. » 

resurrection of our Lord Jesus Christ on she third day. when a bird brings himself 
w ?£“iTn°n .ho .p.00 0l Uuoc d.J.r • to* dua in P.UnoIM. Mool". 
bolicus, I, pp. 575. 57®" 57®- 
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tation oE the phoenix and o£ the Erythraean oracle it is amazmg 
that any autLr at the beginning oE ‘he sevente 
should dare to ask the sibyl, not to show him the t y o ^ 
but to tell him svhere he could find 

another striking prooE o£ the , Christ 


but 

offers 


curius and Christ. Nor does the phoenix appear 

allegory but as the bearer and birthplace o£ the urn > 

cine, tlie “remedy against \vrath and pain. As > 

foretold the coming of the Lord, so now she is to poi 
to Mercurius. Christ is the Anthropos, the Pnmordia « 
Mercurius has the same meaning, and the jive 

stands for the round, original wholeness, long ago ma e r , 

by the powers of this world. In Christ’s case the victory an _ 
eration of the Primordial Man were said to be complete, s 
the labours of the alchemists would seem to be f 
can only assume that the alchemists were of a different opi 
and that they sought their remedy against wrath and J . j 
order to complete ivhat they considered to be Christ s unn 
work of redemption. ^ . jj. 

i86 It is characteristic of Maicr’s views that the idea ot 
importance is not Mercurius, who elsewhere appears ^ 
personified, but a substance brought by the phoenix, the 
the spirit. It is this inorganic substance, and not a living o s' 
Avhich is used as a symbol of wholeness, or as a means tm 
wholeness, a desideratum apparently not fulfilled by the C 
symbol.”® Involuntarily one asks oneself whether the i^^ 
personalization of the divine figures, as is customary m y 
tianity and quite particularly in Protestantism,”^ is not m 

620 1£ the iconographic tymbols spontaneously produced by modem 
examined in this xcspect.'we seldom find a human being as the central figure i 
mandala, for instance), but, much more frequently, an impersonal abstract 
which is meant to express totality. Occasionally there is a face or bead, but 
only enhan^ the analogy with alchemy. (Cf. Psychology and Alchemy, p* 
and “Transformation Symbolism in the Mass,” pp. asgff-) The mos* ^ ^ , 
expression of the abstract and impersonal in alchemy is the lapis. I has'C a 
drawn attention to the peculiar nature of these central figures in “Psychology 
Religion,” pp. 95 ff. 

631 An exception to this u the third Person of the Trinity, the Holy Ghost. 
b "breathed" by Father and Son (active and passive spiralion: cf. my 
the Trinity,” p. ijgf.). He b, as the usual representations show, the most 
lonaliicd" of the figures. I have already mentioned the alcbembts’ preference W 
religion of the Holy Ghost. (See abo Aim, pp. 855 .) 
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end compensated, and to some extent mitigated, by a more 
objective point o£ view emanating from the unconscious. 

e. Ascent and Descent 

*87 In his quest for wholeness so far, Micljael Maier, besides 
crossing tliree continents and travelling in tlirec directions, has 
discovered a statue of Mercurius pointing tlie ivay to paradise; 
Jie lias glimpsed paradise from afar, he has found the animal 
soul and the sibylline anima, who now counsels him to journey 
to tlie seven mouths of the Nile (Ostia Nili), in order to seek for 
Mercurius. The continuation of his pilgrimage recalls the fliglu 
of tlie phoenix from Arabia, where it lives, to Egypt, svhere it 
dies and arises anew. We may therefore expect that something 
similar will befall the author. We are not told anything of his 
crossing of the Red Sea and of his recapitulation, in the reverse 
direction, of the miraculous wanderings of the children of 
Israel. We do, however, soon learn that something like a rebirth 
mystery is to take place, because Maier compares the seven 
mouths of the Nile to the seven planets. He first reaches the 
Canopic Gate, the western mouth of the delta, where he finds 
Saturn domiciled. Of the remaming planets we can recognire 
only Mars with certainty, as the description of the cities where 
the others dwell is not very clear. Amid innumerable hazards he 
traverses the seven regions without meeting Mercurius. He does 
not find him even in his oivn city. Finally he has to turn back 
and retrace his steps until he readies the Cmopic Gate, where 
this time he finds Mercurius. Although he learns from him all 
sorts of secrets, he fails to find the phoenb:. Later, he will return 
again in order to discover Uie panacea. In his "Epigramnu ad 
Phoenicem*’ he begs the wonderful bird to give the ivise 
its feathers,”* and in his epigram to the “Medicina Phocniciae 
he rates it above "ridies and gold, and he who does not think so 
is not a man but a beast." . r r /* 

*83 The experience of the fourth quarter, the region of fire (i.e., 
tlie inferior function), is described by Maier as an ascent and 
descent througfi the seven planetary’ spheres. Even if iJic per- 
egrination up to this point was not an allegory of the opus 

M2 aur. r>tns,P‘ CoG.* 

SM lbW,p.&»7.» 
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akhymicum, from now on it certainly is. The opus 
situs," a in the Gnostic sense, a "transcension 

formation rrhose subject and object is the elusive Merc • 
svill not discuss the nature of the transitus here m any p 
detail, as this would be the proper concern of an account o 
Opus itself. One aspect of the transitus. however, is the a 
and descent through the planetary spheres, and to this t\e m 
devote a few words. As the “Tabula smaragdina" shows, the p ^ 
pose of the ascent and descent is to unite the powers of A o 
and Below. A feature worthy of special notice is that in . 
there is an ascent followed by a descent, wlicrcas the pro a 
Gnostic-Christian protot)'pe depicts first tlic descent an t e 
the ascent. There are numerous evidences of this in the 
ture and I do not need to cite them here. 1 will quote only 1 1 
words of one of the great Greek Fathers, St. Basil, who sa^’s in 
his explanation of Psalm 17 : jo ("And he bowed tbc , 
and came dotvn, and a black cloud was under his feet"): Dav 
says here: God came down from heaven to help me and to cna^ 
tise his enemies. But he clearly prophesies the incarnatio 
[Ivavdpwr^at^] ot Christ when he says; He bowed the 
came dosvn. For he did not break through the heavens and ^ 
not make the mystery manifest, but came doivn to earth secret y. 
like rain upon the fleece, because the incarnation was secret 
and unknown, and his coming into the world-order [«»' ^ 
oucovo/u^] was hidden.” Commenting on the next verse ( ^ 
he s\’as borne upon the cherubim, and he flew”), Basil says: ‘ For 
in ascending he rose above the Cherubim, whom David named 
also the wings of the wind, on account ot their ivinged and 
stormy nature. By the wings of the wind is also meant the cloud 
svhich took him up.” irenaeus suras up the mystery in me 
lapidary saying: “For it is He who descended and ascended for 
the salvation of men.” 


834 DVj AV. 18 ; g. 

635 r6K0i = 'wool, fleece* (L. veJlus), The passage refers to Psalm 71 6 
“Dcscendet sicut pluvia in vcllus" ^V; “He shall come down like rains upon tD 
fleea"), and Judges 6 : 37: “Ponara hoc vellus lanae in aera" pV: "I will 
fleece of wool on the floor"). 

638 PUra, Analecta sacra, V, pp.85f. 

637 Refers 10 Acts i : g; . and a cloud received him out of their sight." 

638 ,fdy. haer.. Ill, VI, a {The Wntingf oflrenaeus.l. p. 270). 
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,!% In contrast to this, in alchemy the ascent comes first and ihen 

I the descent. I would mention the ascent and descent o[ die soul 
in the Rosarium illustrations '» and above all the exordium in 
the Tabula smaragdina,” whose authority held sway throueliout 
the Middle Ages: 

IV. Its father is the sun, it* mother the moon; the wind hath 
carried it in his beliy; its nurse is the earth. 

VI. Its power is complete when it is turned towards the e,irth. 

VJJJ. It ascendsth from Oie earth to heavea, and cfescencfcth 
again to the earth, and receiveth die power of the higher and lower 
tilings. So wilt thou have the glory of the whole world.s<® 

9® These articles (ivhose subject is sometimes masculine and 
sometimes neuter) describe the "sun-moon child” who is hid in 
the cradle of the four elements, attains full power through them 
and the earth, rises to heaven and receives the power of the 
upper world, and then returns to earth, accomplishing, it seems, 
a triumph of wholeness (''gloria totius mundi”). The words “So 
wilt thou have" are evidently addressed to the Philosopher, for 
he is the artifex of the filius philosophornm. If he succeeds in 
transforming the aroane substance he will simultaneously accom* 
plish his otvn wholeness, which will manifest itself as the glory 
of the wJiole world. 

)« There can be no doubt that the arcane substance, whether 
in neuter or personified form, rises from die earth, unites the 
opposites, and then returns to earth, thereby achieving its oivn 
transformation into the elixir. "He riseth up and goeth down in 
the tree of the sun,” till he becomes the elixir, saj’s the ' Con- 
silium coniugii.” The text continues: 

Someone hath said,^* And when I rise naked to heaven, then shall 
I come clothed upon the earth, and shall perfect all minerals.®** 
And if sve are baptized in the fountain of gold and silver, .^nd die 
spirit of our body fi.e., the arcane substance] ascends into heaven 
with the father and the son, and descends again, then shall our souls 
6S9 Reproduced In my “Psychology of the Tnnsfeience.*' 

640 Cf. ‘Tabula smaragdina" (ed. Riiska), p. « * 

««Thh « i. cteii Ii™ »>. >»> Il“ ■’ 

"belosed" £n the Song of Songs, Luna. She ^aii here to Sol. 

643 Possibly an allusion to the "TabciU amaragdfna." 
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limal bodv will remain white, tliat is, [the body] 


revive, and my animal body will remain white, uiai is, 
o£ the moon.'** 

, Here the union o£ opposites consists ^\j 

and a descent to earth in the bath ^ .^Lion o! 

effect is first a perfection of minerals, ‘htn a res^ 
souls and a transfiguration of the animal body, 
was dark. A parallel passage in tlic “Consilium runs. 


HU soul rises up from it=*' and is exalted to *''' *^ing 
to the spirit, and becomes the rising sun (that is, * ijphts.^^ 
moon, and of solar nature.^** And then the lantern with garth. 


moon, and of solar naiure.5<‘ And then the lantern with rtv ^ 

which is the water oE life, will return to its origin, to 


And it becomes of low estate, is humbled and decays, ana is } 
its beloved.sts the terrestrial sulphur.®*® 


This text describes the ascent of the soul of the arcane 

... - . T ..mo 'itfatnS 1^^ 


sunce, the incombustible sulphur. The soul as Luna atw 
plenilunium, its sunlike brilliance, then wanes into t e 
lunium and sinks down into the embrace of the are 

phur, which here signifies death and corruption. ^ 

reminded of the gruesome conjunction at the new moo 
Maier's Scrutinium chymicum, where the woman an 
dragon embrace in the grave.®®® The description Dom py 
his "Physica Trisme^sti" is also to the point: “In the 
come to pass that this earthly, spagyric birth clothes itsel _ 
heavenly nature by its ascent, and then by its descent visio y 
on the nature of the centre of the earth, but nonetheless 
nature of the heavenly centre which it acquired by the as 
is secretly preserved.”®®* This "birth” (Joetura) conquer^ 
“subtile and spiritual sickness in the human mind and a so 

'TTitfTC ^ 

6i*“Consn. coniugw" p- is8: or remain "in the golden tree," p- 211. jjp, 

a icrcTimce here to John 3 : 13: "And no one has ascended into heaven e3c«p 


who has descended from heaven" (DV). 

cts from the “sulphur nostrum" picsiously referred to. latcd^ 

M 9 “In Luna crcscenie, in naturam solarcm." This could also be txi 
“waxing in Lurta into the nature of the sun." 
ctr The light of sun and moon. 

st^Thc i5GGedn.has''6gitoramamieuni."lTead“eam." jjje 

MSConril. toniug„" p. 165 (commentary in Senior, De chemia, p. iS)* 
“transposition of the lights" in the Cabala. 

WOEmblema L, p. 148; “The dragon sla}s the woman and she him, 
they are bcspatiered with blood." • 

651 Theatr. chem,, I, p. 409. 
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bodily defects within as well as ivithout.’* The medicament is 
produced in the same tvay as the world tras created." Ehetvhere 
Dom remarks that the "foetus spagyrinis" is forced by the fire 
to rise up to heaven (caelum), by which he means from the bot- 
tom of the vessel to the top, and from there it descends again 
after attaining the necessary degree of ripeness, and returns to 
earth: "This spirit becomes corporeal again, after having be- 
come spirit from a body," 

*94 As if in contradiction to the "Tabula smaragdina," svhose 
authority he follows here. Dom writes in his "Philosophia 
speculativa "No one ascends into the heaven which ye seek, 
unless he who descends from the heaven which ye do not seek, 
enlighten him." Dom was perhaps the first alchemist to find 
certain statements of his "art" problematical,'” and it tvas for 
this reason that he prot'ided his foeltts spa^rictes, who behaves 
in an all too Basilidian manner, with a Christian alibi. At the 
same time he was conscious that Uie artifex indissolubly one 
with the opus.*” His speculations are not to be taken lightly as 
they are occasionally of the greatest psychological interest, c.g..* 
"The descent to the four and the ascent to the monad are slmiil* 
taneous." The "four" are the four elements and the monad 
is the original unity which reappears in the "denarius” (the 

essibld., p. 4St. Dcm addtt “It was hiddm of old bf fhilotophm in the 
riddle: Make (he fixed, »aid they, voUliIe,and the volatile Gxed. and )OU will have 
the whole nJagistery.'’ • 

ess'-Spec. pfiU," Tfteatr. chem., I. p. t-jC.* Here the allusion to John SJ«3 t* 
even clearer. 

SS 4 C£. Fsycfiology and Religion: IVett and Sail, pp. ft>, 70 n. u, irCf. 

655 He aayj, tor imtaoce: “Learn from wuhin ih)3cU to know all that U in hea\en 
and on earth, that thou xnayetc be wire 1 b aJJ thing*. Knowest thou not that heaven 
and the elements were formerly one. and vrere separated from one another by 
divine artiSce, that they might bring forth thee and all things? If thou knowi 
this, the rest cannot escape thee, or thou laciett all sense. Again, In etery genera- 
tion such 2 separation is necessary, as I have said above, and needs to be effected 
•jA •A.'fvM, bftfate. iboJL VJJXU. ail wwaidi the true philosophy. Thou wilt never 
make from others the One which thou seekest, except first there be made one ihiog 
of thyself." • "Spec, phil p. ayfi. The stages of the ascent are: (i) devotion to the 
faith, (a) knowledge of Cod by fanh. 0) from the knowledge of Cod. 

Tritbeiaii." Theair. them , i. p. 445) 

656 • A similar view is suggested In the "Congeries ParaceJsiae diemioe." Thtair. 
chem., I, p. 589: ■Therefore it must be boiled, roasted, and melted, It ascend* aod 
descends, and all these operations are one single operauon performed by the fire 
alone." • 
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number lo), the goal ot the opus; it is the 
ality projected into the unity of the stone. The desce 
analytic, a separation into the four “"’1’°"™“, ■ 5 ThU 

the ascent synthetic, a putting together of the de • 
speculation accords with the psychological fact 1 
frontation o£ conscious and unconscious produces a 
o£ the personality and at the same time regroups it into a 
This can be seen very clearly in moments o£ nee 

is just in these moments that the symbol o£ unity, for ^ 
the mandala, occurs in a dream. “Where danger is, there / 


salvation also,” says Holderlin. 

*93 While the older authors keep strictly to the “Tabula sm 
dina,” the more modem ones, under the leadership o 
tend to present the process the other way round. For ^ 

Mylius says that the earth cannot ascend unless 
dotm first. And even then the earth can be sublimated to . 
only i£ it is “dissolved in its own spirit and becomes one 
stance therewith.” The Paracelsist Penoius is even m 


emphatic. Speaking o£ Mercurius, lie says: 

As to how the son o£ man \filixts homtnis] is generated by the 
losopher and the fruit o£ the virgin is produced, it is necessa^ 
he be exalted from the earth and cleansed of all earthliness; 
rises as a whole into the air and is changed into spirit. Thus the w 
of the philosopher b fulBHcd: He ascends from earth to heaven a 
puts on the power of Above and Below, and lays aside his ear ; 
and uncleanly nature.” 

657 The Jlosarium phil, fonnulates the ascent and descent as follows! *iaYJ. 
passes into earth, earth into water, water into air, air into fire, and there it 

but on the other hand it descends." • ,4rt. auri/., II, p. 250. 

658 The water in which the earth is dissolved is the earth’s soul or spirit, o 
Senior sajs: 'This divine water is the king descending from heaven." Before 

the "kin^’ svas in the earth. Cf.Jloj,ph«.,p. 883. -jjs 

55op/ijf.rf/.^p. jo.ThU idea derives from “De arte chymica" (Art. aurtf-i I'P' ^ 
Here the descent is identical with God's incarnation. Our passage is ^ 

the text: "I will content Ihec with this parable; The Son of Cod coming 
into the Virgin and there clothed with flesh is bom as a man, who, after 
us the way of truth for our saUation. suffering and dying for us, after his .j 
rection returned to heasen, where the earth, that is. mankind, is ocalted j- 

the circles of the world and set in the intellectual heaven of the m«t " ' 
Trinity." • 

•eo"Dc vera praep. mcdicamenL chem.,** Theatr. chem., I, p. 68i. 
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Tliis complete identification of the lapis with the “son of man” 
must obviously end with its ascension. But that contradicts the 
onginai and widespread conception of the lapis as she tincture 
or medicine, winch has meaning and vaiuc only if it applies 
itself to die base substances of the lower world. The upper 
world is in need of no medicine, since it is incorruptible any- 
way. A redeemer tvho proceeds from matter and returns to 
matter gradually beame unthinkable. Those who identifled the 
lapis absolutely with Christ stopped working in the laboratory, 
and those who preferred laboratory work sloudy gave up their 
mystic language. 

^ Ascent and descent, above and beloiv, up and doivn, repre- 
sent an emotional realization of opposites, and this realization 
gradually leads, or should lead, to their equilibrium. This motif 
occurs very frequently in dreams, in the form of going up- and 
downhill, climbing stairs, going up or down in a lift, balloon, 
aeroplane, etc.'®'- It corresponds to the struggle betrvecn the 
winged and the wingless dragon, i.e., Ute uroboros. Dorn de- 
scribes it also as die “circular distillation” and as the 
“spagyric vessel" which has to be constructed after the likeness 
of the natural vessel, i.c., in the form of a sphere. As Dorn 
interprets it, this vacillating between the opposites and being 
tossed back and forth means being contained in the opposites. 
They become a vessel in svbicli what was previously now one 
thing and now another floats vibrating, so diat the painful sus- 
pension between opposites gradually changes into the bilateral 
activity of the point in the centre.'” This is the “liberation from 
opposites,” the nirdvsndva of Hindu philosophy, though it is 
not really a philosophical but rather a psychological develop 
ment. The “Aurelia occulta" puts this thought in tlic words of 
the dragon: "Many from one and one from many, issue of a 
famous line, I rise from the lowest to the highest. The nether- 
most porver of the tvhole earth is united with the highest. I ther^ 
fore am the One and the Many tvithin roe.” In these words 


501 Cl. PjyehoJogyojidAlchemy.'pp.BiS. 

«e3"Ph)s. Trismeg," TAw/r. cArWw J, . 

503 This motif is not uncommon in mandahs dMHw by palients, the centre being 
wpiormcd elthCT by * Biillniii. bW. or a pobio, ciit or hart. (S. 
or rpeA of rp ".oncola llmir..-) Thr b.mr »out rpprm m Uir fom of ^ 
crmric ring, (in 'A Swdy ta lie ni>tr» of lodi.olo.uon, Pirwrr 8), or of wr. 
,»,rouodl»g . ram (P.ao.r S- P “S’ 

„3 
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the dragon makes it dear tliat he is the chthonic forerunner 
the self. 


/. The Journey through the Planetary Houses 

Returning now to Michael Maier's journey to the K 
mouths of the Nile, which signify the seven planets, we 
this theme a deepened understanding of what the al ^ 
meant by ascent and descent. It was the freeing of tire sou ^ 
the shackles of darkness, or unconsciousness; its ascent to ca 
the widening of consciousness; and finally its return 
hard reality, in the form of the tincture or healing dri ’ ^ 
dowed wdth the powers of the Above. What this means P^. .gs 
logically could be seen very clearly from the Hypnerotornac 
were its meaning not overlaid by a mass of ornate 
should therefore be pointed out that the whole first patt o 
book is a description of the dreamer’s ascent to a world o g 
and heroes, of his initiation into a Venus mystery, follo''*^ 
the illumination and semi-apotheosis of Poliphilo and hiS ^ ‘ 
In the second, smaller part this leads to disenchantment an 
cooling off of the lovers, culminating in the knowledge ma 
rvas all only a dream. It is a descent to earth, to the rcali y 
daily life, and it is not altogether clear whether the hero m 
aged to “preserve in secret the nature of the heavenly cen 
which he acquired by the ascent.” One rather doubts^ j 
Nevertheless, his exciting adventure has left us a psychologt^^ 
document which is a perfect example of the course and the s) 
holism of the individuation process. The spirit, if not the a 
guage, of alchemy breathes through it and sheds light even o 
the darkest enigmas and riddles of the Masters.®” ^ 

298 Maier’s journey through the planetary houses begins w* 
Saturn, who is the coldest, heaviest, and most distant o 
planets, the maleficus and abode of evil, the mysterious and si * 
ister Senex (Old Man), and from there he ascends to the regio 
of the sun, to look for the Boy Mercurius, the longed-for an^ 
long-sought goal of the adept. It is an ascent ever nearer to 

5«5 Colonni. Hypnerotomaehia PoUphili (1499). 
cea Dom, “Pby». Trismeg," Theatr. ehem^ I, p. 409, 

667 For a thorough psychological analysts oE the text see Fierz-David. The Dreo. 
of Poliphilo, pp. 57a. 
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sun, from darkness and cold to light and -vvarnith, from old a?e 
to youth, from death to rebirth. But he has to go back along the 
he came, for Mei^rius is not to be found in the region of 
the sun but at the point from which he originally started. This 
sounds very psychological, and in fact life never goes forward 
except at the place svhere it has come to a standstill. Tlte 
soiight-for Mercurius is the spiritus vegetativus, a living spirit, 
whose nature it is to run through all the houses of the planets, 
i.e.,^ the entire Zodiac. We could just as well say through the 
entire horoscope, or, since the horoscope is the chronometric 
equivalent of individual character, through all the character* 
ological components of the personality. Individual character is, 
on the old vieip, the curse or blessing ivhich the gods bestowed 
on the child at its birth in the form of favourable or unfavour- 
able astrological aspects. The horoscope is like the "chirog- 
raphum," the "handwiting of the ordinances against us . . . 
which Christ blotted out; and he took it out of tlie svay, nailing 
it to his cross. And after having disarmed tlie principalities and 
powers he made a show of them openly, and triumphed over 
them.” *** 


>9 This very ancient idea of what we might call an inborn bill of 

debt to fate is the Western version of a prenatal karma. It is 
the archons, the seven rulers of the planets, u'ho imprint its fate 
upon the soul. Thus PriscilHan (d. c. 385) says that the soul, on 
its descent to birth, passes through “certain circles” where it is 
made captive by evil powers, “and in accordance with the S'lilt 
of the victorious prince is forced into divers bodies, and his 
handtvriting inscribed upon it.” Presumably this means that 
the soul is imprinted with the influences of the various planetary 
spheres. The descent of the soul through tJie planetary houses 
corresponds to its passage through the gates of the planets as 
described by Origen: the first gaw is of and is correlated 
ivith Saturn,"' from which it is clear that Maier is folloiving 
an old tradition.®^' His peregrinatio chymzca repeats tlie old 
ees A psychological atarment which. JAeaD lucb. only become entirtly true when 
iicanbereersed. 5«8 Coloawas * : 14* <AV. mod >. 

BTO Orosiiu. AdAureUum Auguilinum commonifonum (CS£i.. XITII, p. <53). 

Canlra Celsum, VI, ss ^ Chadwick). P- 354- F- v . 9. 


b“ oSlliy the ante Co begin with Sawco. Cf- Boueet. “Die H.mmelsrcue 
derSeele." 
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“heavenly journey of the soul.” an idea which seems to hat e bee 

developed more particularly in Persia. through 

300 I shall not go more closely here into the tra , j;^l,ael 
the planetary houses: - it is stiincient to 
Maier, like Mercurius. passes through them on Ins m> 1 ^^^^ 
ney.'t* This journey is reminiscent oE the voyage o 
one motiE oE which becomes evident in ^c ^ ,,o„ing 

at die critical place (the "Eord") with the Ortus. i^ head dmj „ 

the Eour colours. There are other motiEs too. Wier e ^ 
monster a beautiEul maiden is not Ear away, Eor they 
we know, a secret understanding so that the one is se 
without the other. The sibyl, the guide oE souls, ^ 

the way to Mercurius, who in this case is Hermes i risiu b 


501 


the supreme mystagogue. 

In the Shepherd of Hernias it is related that the 
travelling along the Via Campana, met a monster rese o 


a dragon o£ the sea (k^to?): 

And the beast had on its head four colours, black, I'^jed 

o£ flame and blood, then golden, then white. Alter 1 maiden 
the beast by and had gone about thirty feet further, lo ® , g|| 

met me, ‘adorned as if coming forth from the bridal cnam 
in white and with white sandals, veiled to the forehead, ana a 
for a head-dress, but her hair was white.®” 


joa The similarity between the two stories is so 
one is tempted to assume that Maier had read the 
Hermoj. This is not very likely. Though he had a good e 
tion in the humanities I can see in his ivritings no evidence 
he was familiar with the patristic literature, and in his reier ^ 
to the witings of Albertus and Thomas Aquinas he mie 
easily have let slip a remark of this kind. But one finds not 
and it does not seem very probable, either, that Maier 
direct knowledge of the New Testament Apocrypha. 

CTSThe interested reader is referred to Cumont, Texies et Monumen^J ^stcio. 
aux Afyjfirej de Mithra, 1, pp, 561t.; Bousset, “Himmelsreise"; and Reitz 
“Himmclswandcrung und DrachenLampf.” cero* 

87* Cf. the journey motif in Psychology and Alchemy, pp. igif- and 355- 
ing Mercurius see the puei-senex motif in Cunius, European Literature a 
Latin Middle Ages,pp. gSS. 

675 Shepherd of Hermas, IV, t, 10^, 1 (tzans. by Late), p. 63. 

878 In his Symbola aureae mensae. 
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S“5 Heiroas interpreu ihe maiden as the Church, and Maicr, 
Jiftcen hundred years later, as the Erythraean Sibyl, which only 
goes to show once more that the newer is the older. The ''su- 
preme mistress" led Hennas to the kingdom of the triune God. 
but MaiCT she lea^ to Hermes Trismegistus and Trisomatos. 
the triadic Mercurius, rvho trauld reveal to him the secret of tlie 
phoenix’s resurrection.®” He can find Mercurius only through 
the rite of the ascent and descent, the "circular disu'IIation," 
beginning srith the black lead, iwth tJie darkness, coldness, and 
malignity of the malefic Saturn; then ascending through tlie 
other planets to the fiery So), where the gold is heated in the 
hottest fire and cleansed of all impurities; and finally returning 
to Saturn, where this time he meets ^fe^curius and receives some 
useful teachings from him. Saturn has here changed from a star 
of ill omen into a “domus barbae” (House of the Beard), svhere 
the “wisest of all," Thn'ce-Greatest Heirnes, imparts wisdom.®” 
Hermas too begins with the blackness; his mistress gives him 
the following explanation: 


*1116 black is this world in which you are Jiving; the colour of fire 
and blood means that this world must be destroyed in blood and 
fire. The golden part is you, ivlio have fled from this svorld. for even 
as gold is tried in the fire and becomes valuable, so also you who 
live among them are tried. . . . The white part is the world to 
come, in which the elect of God shall dwell; for those who have been 
chosen by God for eternal life will be svithout spot and pure.®” 


In alchemy the fire purifies, but it also melts the opposites 
into a unity. He who ascends unites the posvers of Above and 
Belotv and shou'S his full posver when he returns again to 
earth.®*® By this is to be understood die production on the one 
hand of the panacea or Medicina Catholica, and on the other, of 


err it would also draw stieaiion to tbc maiden »nil the dragon and the ttUdic 
symbolism in The Dream 0/ Pohphilo («f bf Kew-David), especjaUy the encoun- 
ter with the itiple-tongucd dragon and the blati prism in the realm ot Quern 
.KfrahfX-^vUwawn SM see CurtiU5,jy>. loiff. 
era “Theretore I am calJed Hena« Trismeffisios. as having Uitce parts of the 
PhUosophy of the whole world."* “Tabula matagdina." De «lchem,a {1541). 
cap. 12. "Domus barbae" comes from Aiab al btrba. •pyramid', where Hennm was 
said to be buried. 

sr9 Shepherd o!Hernias.iV.i.a-i.S(^^V-^Ti- ^ ^ 

“Its power is complete when it is tnraed towards the earth. •Tabula 
amaragdina.*' De aUhema (>54t}* '*P- 
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a living being with a human fonn, the ^ He 

who is often depicted as a youth or hermaphrodite o ^ 
is a parallel of the Gnostic Anthropos, but he also appra 
Anthroparion, a kind of goblin, a familiar who 
adept in his work and helps the physician to a 

ascends and descends and unites Belosv with Above, ga 
new poiver which carries its effect over into everyday » • 
mistress gives Hermas this advice: "Therefore do f - 
speak to the ears of the saints” in other words, wor 
your fellow men by spreading tlie news of the Risen. 

05 Just as Maier on his return met Mercurlus, so Hermas 1 
next vision met the Poimen, the shepherd, "a white j •- 

his shoulders, a knapsack on his back, and a staff in 
Hermas recognized that "it was he to whom^ I was la 
over," namely the shepherd of the lamb, which was 
In iconography the good shepherd has the closest 
with Hermes Kriophoros (the lamb-bearer); thus even in 
tiquity these two saviour figures coalesced. Whereas Henna 
"handed over" to his shepherd, Hermes hands over his 
wisdom to his pupil Maier and thus equips him to do 
himself and to work with the aid of ilie magic caduceus. A > 
for a physician who was an alchemist, look the place of the s 
of Asklepios, which had only one snake. The sacred snake 0 t 
Asklepieion signified; The god heals; but the caduceus, or ^ 
curius in the form of the coniunctio in the retort, means: 
hands of the physician lie the magic remedies granted by Go 

BBi As, for example, Asklepios and his cabir. Telesphoios. Cf. Kerinyi. 

pp. 58, 88, and CA. Meier, Antike Inkubation und moderne Psyebot leray 

pp.«f. 

682 Shepherd of Hermas, IV, 5, 6 (Lake, p. 67). 

68 Sibid.,V,i- 4 (p. 69 ). . 

68i For the Interpretation of the aduceiu see Servius, In VergiUi Carmine ^ 
mentarii (cd. by Thilo and Hagen). I, p. 508: “For the serpents hate heads w 
look inward, in order to signify that ambassadors ought to discuss and agree 
themselves. . . . For which reason . . . ambassadors of peace arc called Caou 
tores ... and to those Caducei are added two apples, one of the Sun and 
the Moon. . . . Mercury causes these two fierce animals to agree, so surely we * 
ought to agree with one another.- “Others say that the Latins call Mercury by t 
name as if he were Mcdicurrius, the mid-xunner. because he is always pass* 5 
between heaven and the lower regions ... and that the Caduceus is assigned^^ ^ 
him because he brings enemies together in friendship by mediating — 

(ibid. II, p. s*o.) Tlie medieval writer Pierius says of the caduceus: "He vriH 
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^ The numerous analt^es between tsvo texts so far apart in 
time enable us to take a psydiological view of the tiansfonna- 
tions they describe. The sequence of colours coincides by and 
large with the sequence of the planets. Grey and black cor- 
respond to Saturn and the evil world; they symbolize the 
beginning in darkne«, in the melancholy, fear, wickedness, and 
^VTetclledness of ordinary human life. It is Maier from whom 
the saying comes about Uie "noble substance which moves from 
lord to lord, in the banning tvhcreoE is wretchedness with 
vinegar." By "lord" he means the archon and ruler of the 
planetary house. He adds: "And so it will fare with me." The 
darkness and blackness can be interpreted psychologically as 
man’s confusion and lostness; that state which nowadaj's results 
in an anamnesis, a thorough examination of all those contents 
which are the cause of the problematical situation, or at any rate 
its expression. This examination, as sve know, includes the irra- 
tional contents that originate in tlie unconscious and express 
themselves in fantasies and dreams. The analysis and interpreta- 
tion of dreams confront the conscious standpoint smh the state- 
ments of the unconscious, thus svidening its naxrosv horizon. 
This loosening up of cramped and rigid attitudes corresponds to 
die solution and separation of the elements by the aqua perma- 
nens, which svas already present in the "body" and is lured out 
by die art. The ivater is a soul or spirit, that is, a psychic “sub- 
stance," svhich nosv m its turn is applied to the initial material. 
This corresponds to using the dream’s meaning to clarify exit- 
ing problems. "Solutio" is defined in this sense by Dom.®” 

3°7 The situation is now gradually illuminated as is a dark night 
by the rising moon. The illumination comes to a certain extent 
from the unconscious, since it is mainly dreams tliat put us on 
the track of enlightenment. This dasvning light corresponds to 
the albedo, the moonlight svhicb in the opinion of some alche- 
mists heralds the rising sun. The growing redness (rubedo) 
u’hidi now follow denotes an increase of warmth and light 


readily bring discordant minds into agreement, and wld together ^e n»-o 

serpent*, that i*. mutual hatreds, into one by the rod of his doctrine." • Cited in 
Pianellus, ^ fundus symboliois, I, p. J 5 *- , 

6 S 3 "in the first place Saturn reigns ia the nrgrede." • Symb. oar. me«ae, p. 156. 

m TIiMr. chem, I, p. 305: -*.!»*''> “ " 

the doubt* of the philosophers arc resolved by knowledge. 
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coming from the sun, consciousness. This 

increasing participation of consaousness, which 

react emotionally to the ; “b“t gradu- 

At first the process o£ integration js a fiery ’ ^ites. 

ally it leads over to the "melting” or syndesis o£ the marriage 
The alchemists termed this the rubedo, in "'*’‘* **^ . ^on- 

o£ the red man and the white woman, Sol and Uim, 
summated. Although the opposites flee £rom one anower 
nevertheless strive for balance, since a sute 
inimical to life to be endured indefinitely. They do this J 
ing each other out: the one eats the other, like the two g 
or the other ravenous beasts of alchemical symbolism. 

SoS Astrologically, as tve have said, this process 

an ascent through the planets from the dark, cold, distant . 
to the sun. To the alchemists the conneaion between in 
temperament and the positions of the planets was selt-evi ^ 
for these elemenury astrological consideratiom were the 
mon property of any educated person in the Middle Ages ^ 
as in antiquity. The ascent through the planetary 
fore meant something like a shedding of the charact^* 
qualities indicated by the horoscope, a retrogressive hb^ 
from the character imprinted by the archons. The 
unconscious model for such an ascent was the Gnostic rede ^ 

who cither deceives the archons by guile or breaks their ^ 
by force. A similar motif is the release from the “bill of 
to fate.” The men of late antiquit)' in particular felt^ 
psychic situation to be btally dependent on the 
the stars, Heimarmene, a feeling w’hich may be 
tliat inspired by the modem theory of heredity, or rathCT b> 
pessimistic use of it. A similar demoralization sets in in ma ^ 
neuroses when the patient takes the ps^-chic factors pr^ua o 
the s^inpioms as though they were unalterable facts which it 
useless to resist. The journey through the planetar)’ houses, * . 
iljc crossing of the great halls in the Egyptian unden'O^ ^ 
therefore signifies the overcoming of a psychic obstacle, or ^ 
autonomous complex, suitably represented by a planetary ® 
demon- Anyone svho has passed through all the spheres is 
from compulsion; he lias won the crown of rictory and become 
like a god. 

S'*? In our psychological language today we express oursci' 
*30 
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more modestly: the journey through the planetiry houses boils 
dorm to becoming conscious o£ the good and the had qualities 
in our character, and the apofheasis means no more (ban maxi- 
mum consciousness, which amounts to raaxinval freedom o£ the 
will. This goal cannot be better represented than by the alchemi- 
cal symbol of the jittrovpattajut rjXtov {position of the sun at 
noon) in Zosimos.^a But at the zenith the descent begins. The 
mystic traveller goes back to the Nile mouth from which he 
started. He repeats, as it were, the descent of the soul which had 
led in the first place to the imprinting of the "chirographura.’' 
He retraces his steps through the planetary houses until he 
comes back to the dark Saturn. This means that the soul, which 
was imprinted trith a horoscopic character at the time of its 
descent into birth, conscious now of its godJikeness. beards tlie 
archons in their Jairs and carries the light undisguised doivn into 
the darkness of the world. 

s»o Here again psychology makes no special claims. What before 
tvas a burden unwillingly borne and blamed upon the entire 
family, is seen by the greatest possible insight (which can be 
very modest!) to be no more than the possession of one's own 
personality, and one realizes— as though this tvere not self-evi- 
dent!— that one cannot live from anything except what one is. 

3“ On reluming to the house of Saturn our pilgrim finds the 
long-sought Mercurius.®*® Maicr passes remarkably quickly over 
this highly significant encounter and mentions merely their 
’'numerous conversations” without, however, disclosing their 
content. This is the more surprising in tliat Mercurius either 
personifies the great teacher or else has the character of the 
arcane substance, both of which would be a fruitful source for 
further revelations. For Mercurius is the light-bringing Nous, 
who knmvs the secret of transformation and of immortality. ^ 

S'* Let us assume that Maier's sudden silence is no mere acci- 
dent but tvas intentional or even a necessity. This assumption 
is not entirely without justification since Maicr svas one of the 
founders of the international Rosicrucian Society,*®'* and would 
therefore have no doubt been in a position to expatiate at length 


888 Bcnhelot. A teh. grees. III. v bis (ie« toI . p. i 
839 Mote precisely, before be comes lo the house of Saturn. / 
entrances." Symb. our. mertsee, p. 603 , . „ ■ „ 

s«> Ibid. p. 477 - JiroJ History oj the n«.aud<»w, pp. 
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crucian seaets does nothing to explain "'’'V.lhey were u 
up. This, incidentally, is true of most ‘mf tenes of ^ 

is very significant^that ;he_;my«mms _ 


turned soon enough into "sacraments. 


t the rite. An- 


became a misnomer, since everything ,Pcdding. 


dreas Rosencrenu used as a motto tor his — ^ ^ ce. 

"Mysteries profaned and made public fade and lo P 

Therefore, cast not pearls before swine, nor spread r 
ass.” This attitude might have been a motive for sde ■ 
had so often got to know of things that were kept 
mysteries under the most fearsome oaths and had wono 
on earth they should ever have been the object °i initiates 
importance or the prestige of the priesthood or ot “ 
seemed the obvious deduction. And there can be no j^n 

the mysteries often were abused in this way. But me re 


was the imperative need to participate i 


without which life loses its supreme meaning. The secret is 


really worth keeping, but the tact tliat it is stiU <> i. celling 
kept reveals an equally persistent psychic motive tor 1 j 
secrets, and that is the real secret, the real mystery. It is g, 
remarkable and “mysterious" that this gesture of keeping 
ming secret should be made at all. Why does man need 


a secret, and for what purpose does he invent an 


artificial one 


which he even decks out as an ineffably holy rite? The th ^g 


AVlllLil lie even UCeKd UUV «lll lilCUaL»4)f 

hidden is ahvays more or less irrelevant, for in itself i 
more than an image or sign pointing to a content that 
be defined more closely. This content is certainly ® ^uiiii- 
for indifference since it indicates the living presence of a n ^ 


s archetype. The essential thing is the hiding, an ex] 


pressive 


'not to 


be 


named" lying behind h; sometliing, therefore, that is eithe 
yet conscious or cannot or will not become conscious. It p 
in a word, to the presence of an unconscious content, %vni 
acts from consciousness a tribute of constant regard and a 


tion. With the application ot interest the continual 


and assimilation of the effects of the "secret" become 
This is beneficial to the conduct of life, because the conten 


X Ilia la me eviiuueL ui me, uce<tuae --- . 

the unconscious can then exert their compensatory effect an » 
taken note of and recognized, bring about a balance that p 
28* 
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inoies health. On a primitive level, therefore, the chief effect of 
the mysteries xs to promote health, gro^vtli, and fertility. IE tliere 
were notixing good in the rite it rvouJd presmnaWy never have 
come into existence or would long since have perished. The tre- 
mendous psychic effect of the Eleusinian mysteries, for instance, 
is beyond question. Psychotherapeutic experience has made the 
meaning of secrets once more a topical question, not only from 
tiie religious or philosophical point of viexv but also in respect 
of the demands of conscience xrith which indis'iduation con- 
fronts a man. 

•3 Maier’s silence is eloquent, as we soon find when ire try to 
see the psychological equivalent of the descent and of the dis- 
covery of hlercurius. The maximal degree of consciousness con- 
fronts the ego with its shadow, and individual psychic life with 
a collective psyche. These psychological terms sound light 
enough but they weigh heavy, for Uiey denote an almost unen- 
durable conflict, a psychic strait whose terrors only he knows 
who has passed tltrough it. What one then discovers about 
oneself and about man and the world is of such a nature that 
one would ratlier not speak of it; and besides, it is so difficult 
to put into words that one’s courage fails at the bare attempt. So 
it need not be at all a frivolous evasion if Maier merely hints at 
his conversations with Mercurius. In the encounter rrith life 
and the rvorid there are experiences that are capable of moving 
us to long and thorough reflection, from which, in time, insights 
and convictions grosv up— a process depicted by the alchemists as 
the philosophical tree. The unfolding of these experiences is 
regulated, as it rvere, by two archetypes; the aniroa, ivho ex- 
presses life, and the “Wise Old Man," svho personifies mean' 
Our author ivas led in the first place by the anima-sibyl 
to undertake the journey through the planetary houses as the 
precondition of all that was to follow. It xs therefore only logical 
that, towards the end of the descent, he should meet Thrice- 
Greatest Hermes, the fount of all msdom. This aptly describes 
the cliaracter of that spirit or thinking xvhich you do not, like 
an intellectual operation, perform yourself, as the little god 
of this ivorld,” but which happens to you as though it came from 
anoilier, and greater, perhaps the great spirit of the world, not 
inappositely named Trisniegistus. The long reflrction. the im- 
891 For detaUs sec "Arcbetypw of tlie CoUectfW Uacoasoous, pp. S*®' 
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> meditatio" oE the alchemists is detodHa^'inteT®' 


colloauv with another, who is invisible. 

SM pllbly Maier would have revealed to ns ^n;^th.ng_nK«^^ 
iE Mercurius had not been m such a hurry “ ^ P ,fere 
"the role oE arbiter between the owl and . "^titled 

fiehtinv it." This is an allusion to a work o£ M^ier s 
Jocus severus (FrankEurt a. M., 1617), where he de^ * 
dom oE alchemy against its detractors, a theme that ah p ) 
important part in his Symbola aureae mensae in .j. , 
argument and counterargument. One is thereEore ] 
assuming that Maier got into increasing conHict witn 
and his environment the more he buried himselc in 
speculations oE Hermetic philosophy. Indeed nothing ^ ^ 

have been expected, for the world of Hermetic images ^ 

round the unconscious, and the unconscious^ compen^ 
always aimed at the conscious positions which are ^ 
strongly defended because they are the most questio 
though its apparently hostile aspect merely reflects the 
which the ego turns towards it* In reality the unconsciou 
pensation is not intended as a hostile act but as a an 

helpful attempt to restore the balance. For Maier it ® 
inner and outer conflict which ^vas not abolished, but o 
bittered, by the firmness of his convictions. For every one 
conviction is accompanied by the voice of doubt, and certa 
that are mere beliefs turn into uncertainties which 
respond belter w'ilh the truth. The truth of the "sic et non 
and no), almost, but not quite, recognized by Abelard, is 


cult thing for the intellect to bear; so it is no wonder 


got stuck in the conflict and had to postpone his discovery < 
phoenix until doomsday. Fortunately he \vzs honest 
to assert that he had ever made the lapis or the philo^P 
gold, and for this reason he never spread a veil of deception 
his ^vork- Thanks to his scrupulousness his late successors a 
least able to guess how far he had progressed in the 
svhere his labours came to a standstill. He nes’er succeeded, 
can now see, in reaching the point where conflict and argu 
become logically superfluous, where "yes and no" are tivo 
of the same thing. "Thou wilt nei'er make the One which 


5»2 Ruland, Lexieem, p, a *0. 

*>J Sjmb.auT. menMe,fp. 6o}L 
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seetet," M,s the mestcr. "except first there be made one thing 
of thyself.” ^ 


g. The Regeneralton itt Sea-tifaler 

'5 After tliese long digressions on the interrelated symbols that 
brandi out from the sea and its various aspects, we will resume 
our discussion of salt and salt-water. 

The a^ua pontica (or aqua permanens) behaves very much 
like tlie baptismal water of the Church. Its chief function is 
ablution, the cleansing of the sinner, and in alchemy this is the 
“lato,” tlie impure body; *** ficnce the oft-repeated saying attrib- 
uted to Elbo Inierfector: “*• “Whiten the lato®®^ and rend the 
books, lest your hearts be rent asunder.” In the Rosarium the 
ablution ®*® of the lato occurs in variant form: it is cleansed not 
by svater but by “Azotli and fire,” that is, by a kind of baptism 
in fire, which is often used as a synonym for water.*®* The equiv- 
alent of this in the CailioHc rite is the plunging of a burning 
candle into die font, in accordance svith Matthew 3 : irr “He 


# 9 * Dom, “Spec, phiiy Tfie^lr.ehem , I, p. 176. 

993 “RosJnu* ad Sarrac Au.^tvrif ,l,p. aSo. ’‘Bu(<he hw is the uncleaa todf.*' * 
894 For (nuance (n Sfaier, 5ym6. our. wensoe, p. a 15. 

#9rThe Mbitenetl lato U IdentJol with the “ct^-jtalline salt." (Khunrath, ffyf. 
Cftaos, p. 197.) The lato, too. b an arcane substance, but St has a negative char- 
acter, Mylius says: "The lato la an Impertees yellow body compounded of Sun 
and Moon; wbrn you have whitened it and Tcstorcd St to Sts prbime yellowness, 
you bare the lato again . . . Then you have passed through the door and have 
the beginning of the art.” • It is the prime mutena lapidh in the slate of vibtes, 
‘baseness/ from which the "pearl of great price” arises (P/ul ref, p. 199 > This 
passage seems to be taken from ‘-Consll. coniug.''.<rr rtiemica. p. 154- The lato Is 
the ‘•black earth" (ibid., p. 80. abo p. 59). According to Du Cange. '•laio” has some- 
thing to do with “eUcIrum.^ CL LSppmano, fnWehung und Ausbrtituns der 
/4 Wjcw/V, I, p. 481. „ 

69S “Dealbate Latonem « Jibros rwropite. ne corda vestra corruropantur. Ros. 
Phil, cites this saying from Geber. but in corrupi form: ‘Teponite" instead of 

"rumpite." , ..t , , 

809 Ablutio was understood by the alchembts as distiUatio. Cf Mylius, PhiL ref.. 


^o’lucHoo tom Hctmm: "Amlh ,nd Sre cl«o. ih. Ito, ,M ramvc 0,. 
blackness from it" • (Art. fluri/.,JI.p.a77) . 

•olMfliu, to; "rire and «aln cl™* d* ■>'” *'P' 

Phil, ref., p. sgj. 
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, with the Holy Ghost. 


shall baptize you with tnc f„j„„tivc process 

alchemists d^d not hesuate -^nd it a 


••baptism.” Thus the ”Consilt«m comugu ,E 

tn till' fmmtain of cold and silver, an ^ _P 


a 

are 

our 


baptized in the fountain of gold 

■ ’ ascends into heaven with the lather . .^1 body 

. 1, .i,-.ii r.-vive and my animai u , 


will remain white, that is, [the body] of |hc consurg^ns I 

iect of tliis sentence is Sol and Luna. The / ii 
distinguishes three kinds of baptism, in w , ’-jferred di- 
and in fire," die Christian ideas being here tra en^ 
rectly to the chemical procedure. The same is tro ^^joyians 
that baptism is a submersion in deaUi, ^ also ye 

2 : 121 "(Ye are) buried witli him in baptism, ' ms cor- 

are risen with him." In his Table of Symbo s, rsfanes el 
relates the "moon, the spirits and ghosts of die “““ f of 
Lemures], and gods of the underworld” with die ) 
bapdsm," and die corresponding stage in the opiis is n 
which signifies the total dissolution of the The 

aqua divina, its submersion, mortificadon,'" and • • 
putrefacdon takes place in the grave, and the lou 
accompanies it is the stench of the g^' ^S’*” The m 
prisonment in the underworld is found in in 

•1.0 ••■aotteaa VnmnTtrK* “ItycV them Fthc SubstflUC J 


the treatise of Komarios: “Lock them [the ^ 

Hades.” The rebirth from the floods (kXvWv) ot ria ^ 


from the grave recurs in Cyril of Jerusalem: That in 

««The fire iTmboUsm coimeaed ^tb baplism b expressed of Use 

ihe hymn of Sc RotoaDiu. "De theophania": "I behold him in the ygotb* 
floods, turn who once appeared as dew in the fire in the midst of c ^ j,, 

jDaniel 3 : X4f>l, now a fire shining in the Jordan." • Pitia, Analecta sacr > 
eo 3 P. laS.* Cf, supra, par. 291. ^ the soul"* 

«o* Parable 4. Another passage has: "But when he baptizes, he infuse* 

Ibid- 605 Thffltr. c/iei 7 i.,ll, p. 123 . KodTof®^ 

606 The classic example of this b the dissolution of Gabricus in the ; 
into "atoms" (partes indit-'biWks), Jles. phil^ in Art. aurif^ H, p- *4 • 

607 Morienus, ‘Tie transmut. metallica," Art. aurif., II, p. 33 . 'huied to 

608 • The text b in a poor stale here. The passage b apparently grets* 

Stephanos, and occurs not only in the tieatbe of Komarios (Berthelot, ^ ^-th 
IV, XX, 13, lines 17 and 20) but also in Zosimos (III, ii). Whether St^ certain- 
cent) would have expressed bimselE in such an old-fashioned way >s in 

The passage does in fact belong in the treatise of Komarios, where it also 

differentwOTdsat io,lines22ff.Thb tuns: “The waves injure them [the su ^ 

... in Hades and in the grave where they lie. But when the grase b open 
will rise up fr om Hades i»Ve the newborn from the belly." * 


flood 
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is both your sepulchre and your mother," «« and in St. Auinis- 
doivn, as if dying, into the grave; the 
Holy Spmt brings him up, as if rising again, into heaven." 

7 The treatise of Ostanes*** says tliat when preparing the 
!S<^P fecov, the vessel with the ingredients should be immeised in 
sea-ivater, and then the divine water will be perfected. It is, so 
to speak, g«tated in the womb of the sea-rrater. The text says; 

^ This [divine] tvater makes the dead living and the living dead, 
it lights the darkness and darkens the light, concentrates 
[SpocrfftToi] the sea-rvater and quenches fire.” As this miraculous 
water occurs even in the oldest texts, it must be of pagan rather 
than of Christian origin. Tlie oldest Chinese treatise known to 
us (a.d. 142) likewse contains this idea of the divine water: it is 
tlie "flmving pearl" (quicksilver), and the divine ch‘i, meaning 
‘air, spirit, etliereal essence*. The various essences are likened to 
"spring shotvers in abundance," and this recalls the "blessed 
svatcr" in the treatise of Komarios, which brings the spring.*** 
The age-old use of tvater at sacrifices and the great role it played 
in Egypt, tvhere Western alchemy originated, may well have 
foreshadowed the water symbolism of later times. Folk ideas and 
superstitions such as sve find in the Magic Papyri may have made 
tlieir contribution, too; the follomng words might just as well 
have been taken from an alchemical treatise: "1 am tlie plant 
named Bais, I am a spout of blood . . . , the outgrowth of the 
abyss.*** ... I am the sacred bird Phoenix.®** ... I am 
Helios. ... I am Aphrodite. ... I am Kronos, tvho has 
showed forth the light. ... I am Osiris, named ivater, I am 
Isis, named dew, I am Esenephys, named spring.” *** The per- 
sonified tSap Stior might well have spoken like that. 

3«8 The effect of Christian baptism is the washing aivay of sin 
and tlie acceptance of the neophyte into the CJiurch as the 
earthly kingdom of Christ, sanctification and rebirth through 


e09Catechaistnystaeoglcae,IJ,4(hUgae.P.C.,^l.S3,co\.^°)’* 

eioV'Mz, Anafeeia sacra, V,p. 150-' 

«i2nw,XVIlI.pp.J58and.5>- atsB^thctot,Akh.r‘^.lV.zx.i. 6 . 3 s,. 
zurhc (ab)«al ».««) i» mentioned in ‘^e *««« Cf."*- 

tian«>5.'TheAf^«ngoftbeMpli«nV«eT-{Betthelot.^,T.6. ^if). 

615 Probably the earliest reference to the phoenix m to (Benbelot, III, 

5). ^.here n\^oiziion from Ostane, ape,*, of an ot 

into the pure spring and bathes there emy day. ^01 

«ll PreUendmz. Pap. Crate. Mag, n, p. 73 - ^ ' 
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■grace, and thelTcstowal of an "indclibk charac.<^" 

^ed. Tlic cftcct of tlie nqita permancns is . ■ ,i(e, 

The "Gloria mundi" says: "The of «cry’ l! ng » 

which is water; for water dissolves tlic body into spiri d 
mons a spirit from tlie dead.-” 

body’s volatilization or sublimation, corresponds ■,„Je6\- 


n or siiuiimaiioii, 

evaporation, or any rate to the oxpo'®'po.°^0''“I””.„l,‘„,^nd! 


^^^‘;;;:i^n;^r;;:;ipi;.;r,etc.,.sychoiogica«yitc^ 

to the conscious realization and integration of an 
content. Unconscious contents lurk somewhere in I le 
so many demons of sickness, impossible to get hold of, 
when they give rise to physical symptoms the organic ca 
which cannot be demonstrated. The "spirit 
the dead is usually the spirit Mcrcurius, who, as , 
mundi, is inherent in all tilings in a latent state. It is c 
the passage immediately following that it is salt of w ” 
said: “And that is tlie thing which we seek: all poc se ^ 


inmg wiuta 

coniained in it." Salt, however, "lakes its origin * lyj 


coniaincQ in it. aait, nowever, uikv> ^**6 , 

curius,” so salt is a synonym tor the arcane ji 

plays an important part in tlic Roman rite: after being ^ 
is added to the consecrated water, and in tlic ceremony 
tism a few grains of the consecrated salt are placed in 
phyte’s mouth wiiii the words: "Receive the salt of wisdo 

it be a propitiation for thee unto eternal life." ‘Vlori- 

As the alchemists strove to produce an incorruptible » ^ 


/vs Uie dlLllClIllSU SllUVC lU piUUUGk, aw state 

Red body," they would, if they were successful, attain 


in the albedo, wlicrc the body became spotless and no 
subject to decay. The white substance of the ash was ther 
described as the "diadem of tlie heart," and its synonym, 
white foliated earth {terra alba foliata), as the is 

lory." The ash is identical with the "pure water w i 

Muj. herm., p. 2O2 (Waite, 1 , p. 211). ThU opinion is put into tbe ffo 
"Socrates," and corresponds mote or less to Sermo XVI of the Turba. 


< 1 * Ash is the calcined and annealed substance, freed from all decomposition- 


of victorj> 


619 Senior, De chemia, p. /t: "The white foliated earth is the crown • . 

ly." • The conneaiou 


which is ash extracted from ash, and their second body.” ” 1 
1 Thas. 2 ; 19, . our hope, or joy. or crown of glory* (DV), is 

. .v-1, - ,-Tnu-n of ' < 


wise with Isaiah 28:5."... the Lord of hosts shall be a crown of ^ pf 

On the other band, Isaiah Ci : 5, . to give them a crown for ashes- ^ 

importance for the alchemical connection between ashes, diadem, and crown- 
Goodenough, "The Crown of Victory." 
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•'cleansed from the darkness oE tlie soul, and o£ the hlack matter, 
Eor the wickedness (malilm) o£ base earllriness has ^n ser- 
rated from This "terrestreitas mala ts the terra 

damnata" (accursed earth) mentioned by other authors; it is 
rrhat Goethe calls the “trace o£ eartli painlul to bear, 
turpitude Uiat cannot be rvashed off. In Senior the M ^ ^ 

moL with vitrum (glass), which, on 

bility and transparency, seemed to resemble the glo^ OMy 
Glass in its turn rvas associated with salt, Eor salt ' P „ . 

substances." Furthermore, g the alche- 

‘■pure" element. In the sh.irp or ^ preservative 

mists detected the fire . xtaredon is cited as say- 

property it in fact shares. . drvness " Or, "the salts 

ing: "Know that the saU is sulphur, whose 


: "Know that the salt is t sulphur, svhose 

are oE Eiery nature, •j’ a^^ Glauber maintains that "fire and 
nature is essentially "“V- ” a„d are thereEore 

salt are in their christifm, but the ignorant 

"held in high esteem by all , ".. a nig. or a brute. 


which live without without Eiie and salt the 


wiiieii - -. ,.rrnd"fire. Without Eiie and salt the 

sinians" haptired with wa ^ sacrifice, and the 

■J — t have been aoie 10 


^uhl '■“y.^,:Cery“ne shall be salted wid. 
evangelist Mark s^Ued with salt." 

are, and every sacrifice shall oe 


,1. ne Merprcmioii and Meaning of SaU 


for the albedo (or deal- 


Salt as much as “h 


» bait as uiuk.i‘ — - , V jjg Stone. ••••—. 

balio). and ^ id=n|;- ^^rk cleansed and calcined 


full nJoon, the EruitEul ivhite e..™ ^ ^ 

.3iv..ei.nm.-n>e‘e"'“' 

.=01bid..p.^. , ,.,6). 

022 Rlus.herm.T?-^'''' 

023 Vigcnexus, p. 57- 


esiM«..l.e™,p."t' , omiho 

t23DtMtuTasali'i”'>^P' , 

020 Mylius, PM- P‘ 239 
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The connecting link between ash f°,ut|on) "s well 

burning and corrosive properly o£ l)C (caustic 

known.*^’ Senior mentions that the dealbatto w. 

■■salsatura" (marination) .«• „„„rl,„ninu signifi- 

. Some light is thrown on the numerous os ^rlaPP 8 
cations oi salt, and the obscurity begins to clear >'P' " 

informed, further, that one of its principal ..^^uof 

As the white substance it is the "white woman, an 
our magnesia"**® is a "spark of the anima ' ,31 The 

Glauber the salt is feminine and corresponds to 1- ^ 

"Gloria mundi" says: "The salt of the earth is the 
pregnant sentence contains within it tlic whole a 
alchemy. On the one hand the soul is the aqua 

which dissolves and coagulates," the arcane substance 
at once the transformer and the transformed, the na 
conquers nature. On the other hand it human 

prisoned in the body as the anima mundi is in matter, 
soul undergoes the same transformations by death an P 
lion, and finally by glorification, as the lapis. It 
which "coagulates" all substances, indeed it even hx» V s ^ 
itself; it comes "from the centre of the earth and is the a 1 ^ 
earth, nor is there anything on the earth like to the tinctu ' 

The soul is therefore not an earthly but a iTanscendcnia 
regardless of the fact that the alchemists expected it to 
in a retort. This contradiaion presented no difficulties 
medieval mind. There ^vas a good reason for this: the p 

*27 Cf. the Liber de aluminibuj el salibus, attributed to TthasU or to^ treati** 

{Buck tier Ataune and Sake, cd. Ru$tca, pp. Bill.). This purely chemica 
oi Arabic origin ghes some idea of what the early medieval alchenu^u 


chemistry. tasp®^ 

For the alchemists magnesia was as a rule an arcane substance and no 
cally chemical one. Cf.ifion.pp. 155Q. 

caoKhunrath.Hyf.Chaoj/p. 197. , rd in 

•at De Signatura salium, p. is. For Eve as the feminine element contain 
man see “Psychology and Reli^on *' p. go, n. 22. 

•32 Mus. /lerm., p. 217 (Waite, I, p. “Sal terrae cst anima." 

•33 p. aj8. How very much the tincture is the “baptismal water" can 
the Greek (Benhclot, Vl.xviii.^.linee): “Being bodies they become 
he will baptize in the tincture of the spirit." • There is a similar passage m 
(Bcrthclot, IV, I, 9. lines Jyff-). AVe arc reminded of the famous passage ^g 

krater in Zosimos (Berthelot, 111 , li, line 8): "baptized in the krater," refern 
the baptism of Theosebeia into the Foiroandres community. 
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•39 De ehemia, p. 42. 


specifi- 


THE PERSONIFICA TIOV OF Tire OPPOSITES 

ophers ^vere so fascinated by their o%vn psychisms that, in their 
naivete, they faitJifulJy reproduced the inner psjchic situation 
externally. Although the unconscious, personified by the anima, 
is in itself transcendental, it can appear in the sphere o£ com 
sciousness, that is. in this s^'orld, in the form of an “influence" 
on conscious processes. 

as the world-soul pervades all things, so does salt. It is 
ubiquitous and thus fulfils the main requirement of an arcane 
substance, that it can be found everywhere. No doubt the reader 
will be as conscious as I am of how tmcommonly difficult it is to 
give an account of salt and its ubiquitous connections, ft repre- 
sents the feminine principle of Eros, which brings everything 
into relationship, in an almost perfect 'vay- In this respect it is 
surpassed only by Nfercurius, and the notion that salt comes 
from Mercurius is therefore quite understandable. For salt, as 
the soul or spark, of the anima mundi, is in very truth the 
daughter of the spiritus s'egetativus of creation. Salt is far more 
indefinite and more universal than sulphur, svhose essence is 
fairly well defined by its fiery nature. 

The relationship of salt to the anima mundi, which as we 
inotv is personified by the Primordial ISlan or Anthropos, brings 
i:s to the analogy svith Christ. Glauber himself makes the equa- 
tion Sail Sol = A : so that salt becomes an analogue of God. 

According to Glauber, the sign for salt © tras originally 
a double totality symbol; the circle representing non-differenti- 
ated svholeness, and the square discriminated wholeness.”® As a 
matter of fact there is another sign for salt, $ in contradistinc- 
tion to $ Venus, who certainly has less to do svith understand- 
ing and wisdom than has salt. Salt, says Glauber, svas the ' first 
fiat” at the creation.*®^ Christ is the salt of ivisdom ivhidi is 
given at baptism.*®* These ideas arc elaborated by Georg von 
"Welling: Christ is the salt, the fiat is the Word that is begotten 
from eternity for our preservation. Christ is the sweet, fixed 
salt of silent, gentle eternity." The body, when salted by Chnst, 
becomes tinctured and therefore incorruptible.”® 
s*4 The Christ parallel runs through the late alcherairal 

lations that set in after Boehme, and it was made possible by the 
03* Deifgnnfui'ai'intim.p. 15. OBIbid.p.fj OSOCf.oupra.psr. iGi. 
ojr De naluraialiuM, p. 44. tssjbid , p. 5«. 

639 opus Afago Cahbatistieum, pp. 6 and 51. 
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sal : sapientia equation. Already in antiquity 


salt denoted wit, 


goodsente.good.s.e,e^as^a^t.Cice.^^i-^ 


remarks: "In wit [sale] and Inimour Caesar . • ^ j^nu- 

all.” But it was the Vulgate that had the 
ence on the formation of alchemical concepts. In „„ning. 
ment, even the "salt of the covenant" the salt of the 

In the New Testament, the famous words . regarded 


earth" (Matthew 5 : 13) ‘''“w *>>at the diKiples 
incialit and divine wisdom, 3 ^ 


as personifications of higher insight and divine wis ^ 
in their role of asrotrroXoi (proclaimcrs of the Uin^dom 


tioned as "angels" (iyy<ki., •messengers’), so ‘hat God's 
on earth might approximate as closely as possible t 
ture of the heavenly hierarchy. The other well-known p , ,^5 
at Mark 9 ; 50, ending with the words: "Have salt m yo 
and have peace one with another." The earliest rc^enc 
in the Hew Testament (Colossians 4 : G) likewise 
flavour: "Let your speech be alway with grace, ana „ 


)jjv.vcii uv. ...... ^ TV nittm 

with salt, that ye may know how ye ouglit to answer 


in sail, inai yc may Know iiuw yt uugut. w 

3«5 Here salt undoubtedly means insight, understanai g» 
dom. In both Matthew and Mark the salt is liable to 
savour. Evidently this salt must keep its tang, just as 
virgins kept their lamps trimmed. For this purpose a flex 
of mind is needed, and the last thing to guarantee this is 


01 mina is neeaea, ana me lasi ming 10 guaiaii^^ 
insistence on the necessity of faith. Everyone ivill admit 


is the task of the Church to safeguard her store of wisdoro^ 
aqua doclrinae, in its original purity, and yet, in response 
changing spirit of the times, she must go on altering it an 
entiating it just as the Fathers did. For the cultured 
Roman world early Christianity was among other things a 
sage in philosophical disguise, as we can see quite plainly 
Hippolytus. It w-as a competing philosophical doctrine 


5*0 


reached a certain peak of perfection in St. Thomas. 
into the sixteenth century the degree of philosophical , 

Christian doctrine corresponded to that of scientific truth t 


The physicians and natural philosophers of the Middle 


nevertheless found themselves faced with problems for '' 
the Church had no answ'cr. Confronted ivith sickness and 
the physicians did not hesitate to seek counsel ivith the A 


eio De offidis I. §133 (irans. by Mille^. pp. isCf.* 
«*i For imuna. Leviticus a : 13. 
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resuscitate that bU at .he ^naom world ,vhfch l!,c 
Church thought she had extetminated for ever, namely the 
Mandaean and Sabaean remnants of Hellenistic syncretism, 
irom them they derived a sal sapientlae that seemed so unlike 
the d^tnne of the Church that before long a process of mutual 
assimilation arose syhicb pm forth some very remarkable bios* 
soms; The ecclesiastical allegories kept, so far as I can judge, to 
the classical usage of Sal. Only St. Hilary (d. 367) seems 10 have 
gone mther more deeply into the nature of salt svhen he rem.irks 

^ contains in itself the element of iv'ater and fire, and by 
this is one out of two.” *** Picinellus observes: "Tivo elements 
which stir up an implacable enmity between themselves are 
found in wondrous alliance in salt. For salt is svhoHy fire and 
wholly rvater.” For the rest he advises a spiring use of salt: 
“Let the word be sprinkled with salt, not deluged iriih It,” 
and another, earlier allegorist. the Jesuit Nicholas Caassin,*'^ 
does not mention salt at all. 

This is not altogether surprising, for how do wisdom and 
revelation square svith one another? As certain books of the Old 
Testament canon show, there is, besides the wisdom of God 
which expresses itself in revelation, a human wisdom sdiich 
cannot be had unless one svorks for it. Nfark 9 ; 50 therefore 
exhorts us to make sure ih.rt we alunys have enough salt in us, 
and he is certainly not referring to divine revelation, for this is 
something no man can produce on his own resources. Put at 
least he can cultivate and increase hU omi human wisdom. 
That ftfark should offer this warning, and that Paul should ex- 
press himself in a very similar imy, is in accord with the tradi- 
tional Judeo-Hellenism of the jesvish communities at that time. 
An authoritarian Church, however, leaves very little room for 
tl>e salt of human wisdom. Hence it is not surprising that the sal 
sapientiae plan's an incomparably greater role outside the 
Church. Irenacus, reporting the views of the Gnostics. sa>-s: “The 
spiritual, they say, [is] sent forth to this end. th.it, being united 
litre below ivith the ps)ch}c, ii may take form, and be instructol 
simultaneously by intcrcouisc with it. And this they derJare 

eiS Commfntanum in Matthati FAvngcUum, IV. lo (Mipjc. PJ-. rol 9. rol 95O • 

tit Mundus fymboliois.p. 7 »». ^ 

«M “Aspergatur smao wpieniij. roa obniatur. 

tisPefykhiar/ymMievs, 
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to be the salt and the light ot the world " 'Hin 


ot the 
prin- 
nd 
ot 


spiritual, masculine principle with the (•„„ 

ciplc is far from being jiist a fantasy of the Gno 1 , . 
an echo in the Assumption of the \irgin. ‘ 

Tifereilt and Malchiilh, and m Goethe s the Lu. • 
leads us upward and on." Ilippolyms mentions this sam 
as that of U>c Sclliians. I Ic says: 

But when this wave is raised from the ssalcr by ihc ''‘'1'' 
pregnant in its nature, and has received within ^a 

live power ot the feminine, it retains the light sea»"^j 
high together with the fragratite of the >1''."‘ , God, 
is Nous given shape in various forms. This light] is a [«fe« 
vho is brought do\vn from the unhegotten hglit on *”5* ‘ 
the spirit into man's nature as into a temple, l>y the posjc 
and the movement of tlic svind. It is engendered from 1 1 ' 

commingled and mixed witli the bodies as if it svcrc ** , ^ 

created tilings, and a light of Uic darkness struggling -jp 

from the bodies, and not able to find a way out. For some sc^ 
spark of the light is mingled sviih ilic fragrance from auos^^ 
[Here follosvs a corrupt and controversial passage whicJi l jJ 

. . . Therefore every thought and care of the light from a 
how and in svhat way the Nous may be dellscrcd .j,oi$ 

the sinful and d.irk body, from tlic father below [tou icoWtr]. ^ 

the wind which raised up the w'as'cs in tumult and terror, an 
Nous his osvn perfect son, who is yet not his own son m suus 
For he svas a ray of light from on high, from that perfect hgn 
powered in Uie dark and terrible, bitter polluted water, and a 
ing spirit carried asvay over Uic svatcr . . 

This strangely beautiful passage contains pretty S'-'cU 
thing that the alchemists endeavoured to say about salt: it i* 
spirit, the turning of the body into light {albedo), the 
the antma mundi, imprisoned in the dark depths of the sea 
begotten there by the light from above and the "reprodiicti 
power of the feminine.” It should be noted that the 
could have known nothing of Hippolytus, as his Phtlosoy 
Adv.haer., l.y'i, i (cf. trans. Robem / Rambaut, I.p.as). 
sirHercpneumahaslhemcanjngofaholyjpirUantlnotoIwind. 

6i8 "Death” and the "father below" are both preceded by the same irS 
are therefore parallel if not identical, in so far as the begetter ot life is atso 
begetter ot death. This is an indication of Uie ineluctable polaristic nature o 
auctor rentm, 

Elenchos,\, 19. 14!!. Cf. Lxggp.Philosophumena.l, pp. 1C3L 
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mriifl, long belicveil lost, ivas rediscovered only in the middle 
of the fntictccnih ccimiry in a monastery on Mount Athos. Any- 
one i.in}ili.ir with (he spirit of aldicmy and the vietvs of the 
Gnostics in }iippo])tut will be struck ag.im and again bv their 
tnner afTinity. ’ 

;i5*9 ^ yiic clue to this passage from the Elenchos, and to other 
simibr ones, is to be found in the phenomenology of the self.*” 
S.aU i$ not a very common ilre.im.symbol, but it docs appear in 
the cubic form of a crystal,*^' tvbtdi in many patients* draivings 
represents the centre and licnee the self; similarly, the quater- 
n.irj‘ structure of most nunchtas reminds one of the sign for 
Mil Q ineiiiionctl earlier. Just as the numerous synonyms and 
nttribtitcs of the lapis stress now one and nossf another of its 
aspects, so do the spnhols of the self. Apart from its prcserv’ative 
qu.ality salt has m.iittly the metaphorical meaning of sapientia. 
With regard to this aspect the "T/actaius aureus” states: "h is 
said in tlte nt)siic language of our sages. He who works without 
salt svill nescr raise dead bodies. ... He svho works sdthout 
salt draus a bote u-ithout a string. For )ou must knosv that these 
sayings refer to a very different kind of salt from the common 
mincra!. . . . Sometimes they call the medicine itself ‘Salt.* 
These w'ords arc ambiguous: here salt means “wit" as well as 
u'isdoui. As to the importance of salt in the opus, Johannes 
Gmsseus Mys of the arcane substance: "And this is the Lead of 
the Philosophers, svhich they also call the lead of the air. In it 
is found the shining white dove, named the salt of the metals, 
wherein is the svhole magisicry of the work. This [dose] is the 
pure, chaste, wise, and rich Queen of Sheba.” Here salt, 
arcane substance (the paradoxical "lead of the air ), the white 
dos'e (spirilussal/ierUiae), wisdom, and femininity appear in one 
figure. The s.iying from the "Gloria mundi” is quite clear: No 
man can undersund this Ail who docs not know the salt and its 
preparation." For tlic "Aquarium sapienium** the sal so/j/cn- 
line comes from the aqua benedicta or aqua poHtiVa, svhich, 
itself an extract, is named “heart, soul, and spirit. At first the 

2? Sbk moiilonnl In WnBine. Of»> MvCnhltmcum, p.,t. 

«S5 Mas. herm , p so (Wail?, I, p . »). 

«S5 "Area arcant.” Tbtatr, chem , VJ, p. s*t. 

<34 Alw. herm^p . 1 16 P- 
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aqm is contained in the prima materia and ""nrfEhrrfSr, 
colour: but after iu preparation it becomes of a gl 
transparent white, and is called by tlic sages 
dom." Khunrath boldly summarizes these “ (he 

the salt when he says: "Our water cannot be made s«th t_t^ 
salt of wisdom, for it is tlie salt of wisdom itself, say * P“ 
ophers: a fire, and a salt fire, the true Living 
struum." “^Vithout salt the work has no success. .,ionied 

he remarks: "Not without good reason has salt been 
by the wise with the name o£ Wisdom." Salt is the lapi » 
tery to be hidden." «« Vigenerus says that the Redeemer 
his disciples “that they might be the salt of men and proc 
them the pure and incorruptible doctrine of tlic 
reports the "Cabalists" as saying that the "computatio J 
Hebrew word for salt (tnelach) gives the number 78. t 
ber could be divided by any divisor and still give a wor 
Tcfeued to the divine Name. We will not pursue the ^^5 

he draws from this but will only note that for all those r . 
salt was used "for the service of God in all offerings an 
fices." Glauber calls Christ the sal sapientiae and says tnat^ 
favourite disciple John tvas "salted witli the salt of wisdom* 

550 Apart from its lunar wetness and its terrestrial 
most outstanding properties of salt are bitterness and 
As in the double quatemio of the elements and 
earth and water have coldness in common, so bitterness an 
dom would form a pair of opposites with a third thing 
(See diagram on facing page.) The factor common to both, ^ 
ever incommensurable the two ideas may seem, is, psycho 
cally, the function of feeling. Tears, sorrow, and 
are bitter, but wisdom is the comforter in all psychic j.g 

Indeed, bitterness and wisdom form a pair of alternatives: w 
there is bitterness wisdom is lacking, and where wisdom is t ^ 
can be no bitterness. Salt, as the carrier of this fateful alterna > 


C 55 ,Mtis. herm., p, 88 (Waite, I, p. 8 o). eso /fyl. Chaos, pp- 229- 

C 5 T Amphiiheatrum,p. igy.Thclapu, however, corresponds to the self. fjoto 

658 By “corapuutio” is meant the "isopsephia," that is, the sura which ^-jjj 

the numerical values of the letters in a word, this word being then equated 
another vord having the same numerical value. 

659 "De igne et sale," Theatr. chtrn,, VI, pp. lagf. 

«wne natura satium, pp, 25 and 51 . Chrut as faf sapientiae is another sy® 
of the self. 
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co^rdinritcd Kj’tli the nature of woman. TJjc masculine, sohr 
nature in the riglu half of the (juatemio ).nows neither coldness, 
nor a sliadow, nor heaviness, melancholy, etc., because, so long as 
all goes well, it identifies as closely as |>ossibIc with consciousness, 
and that as a rule is the idea whicli one has of oneself. In this 
Idea the shadow is utuallj* missing: first because nobody Hies to 
admit to any inferiority, and second becajjse logic forbids some- 
thing white to be called black. A got^ man lias good qualities, 
and oniy the bad man has bad qualities. For reasons of prestige 
we pass os'cr ilic shadow in complete silence. A famous example 
of masculine prejudice is Nietzsdie’s Superman, tvho scorns com- 
p.assion and fights against the “Ugliest Man"— the ordinary man 
that cvcrj'one is. Tlic shadow must not be seen, it must be de- 
nied, repressed, or tsvisted into something quite exiraordinaiy. 
The sun is ahvay-s shining and everything smiles back. There is 
no room for any prestige-diminishing weakness, so the sol niger 
is never seen. Only in solitary hou« is its presence feared. 

Things are different with Luna: every month she is darkened 
and extinguished; she cannot hide t/iis from anybody, not even 
from herself. She knosvs that this same Luna is now bright and 
now dark— but who has o'er heard of a dark sun? We call this 
quality of Luna "woman’s closeness to nature, and the fiery 
brilliance and hot air that plays round dre surface of things we 
like to call "tlie masculine mind." 

Despite all attempts at denial and obfuscation there is an 
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prisingly common phenomenon of masculine p 
Sn th'e right han‘d mustn’t 

split in the masculine psyche and the regul fa 

^oon in tvoman toget .er explain the e himself 

woman is accused of all the darkness ?" 7',uy and 

basks in the thought that he is a yentable ^^{.jiiy, 

illumination tor all the females in his his mind 

he would be better advised to ‘e of mind 

in the profoundest doubt. It is not L^Iercurius) 

(which besides other things is a great tricUter '‘kc „ 

to admit a host of sins in the most convincing way , ana 
combine it with a spurious feeling of ethical supmon y ^ 
in the least approximating to a genuine insight. 1 ^ 
be achieved without the participation of feeling, niuni 

lect admiu feeling only when it is convenient. 1 he nov 


lectadmiUteelingoniywnenitiscoiiveiu,;.... 

of woman is a source of countless dimppomtinimB 

... .s ...» tKov rntild eQU^llY * _ , 


oE woman is a source ol toumios 

which easily turn to bitterness, tliough they this 

be a source oE ivisdom i£ they were understood, 
is possible only i£ he is prepared to acknowledge his 
that is, his shadow. -c^^c/ie.asa 

Confirmation oE our interpretation oE salt as tros I * ^ jj 
Eeeling relationship) is found in the tact that the bit 
the origin oE the colours (par. 245). IVe have only to loo 
drawings and paintings o£ patients who supplement y^lues- 
ysis by active imagination to see that colours are 


ysis oy active imagination 10 sec iiidt - rapid 

Mostly, to begin svith, only a pencil or pen is used to ^ 
sketches o£ dreams, sudden ideas, and fantasies. But Ero ^ 
tain moment on the patients begin to make use o£ 
this is generally the moment when merely intellectua 1 ^ 
gives way to emotional participation- Occasionally the 
nomenon can be observed in dreams, which at such mome ^ 
dreamt in colour, or a particularly vivid colour is insUte 
SM Disappointment, always a shock to the feelinp, is 


UiaitppUlllllllCill, 4XlVtHy» A onvyujv lAJ L41V- 

the mother of bitterness but the strongest incentive to a 

An»ti»:nn rtf f/»«»l?ri/r T“V,p railiirf* rtf n ripl- r»1an. tVlC dis< 


UlC lllULltCi. UL UiLVClilWM Wl*«. - - 'nttPS 

entiation of feeling. The failure of a pet plan, the 
behaviour of someone one loves, can supply the ation 

for a more or less brutal outburst of affect or for a modi 
and adjustment o£ feeling, and hence for its higher o 
menL This culminates in wisdom if feeling is supple®®” 
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reflection and rational insight Wisdom is nei’er violent; where 
Wisdom reigTis there is no conflict between thinking and feeling 
SS5 This interpretation of salt and its qualities prompts us to 
ask, as in all cases sphere alchemical statements are involved, 
whether the alchemists themselves had such thoughts. "We know 
from the literature that they were thoroughly aware of the moral 
meaning of the amftritvdo, and by sapientia they did not mean 
anything essentially different firom what we undentand by this 
tvord. But how the tvisdom comes from the bitterness, and how 
the bitterness can be the source of the colours, on these points 
they leave us in the dark. Nor have we any reason to believe that 
these connections were so self-evident to them that they regarded 
any explanation as superfluous. Jf that were so, someone would 
have been sure to blurt it out. It is much more probable that 
they simply said these things without any conscious act of cog- 
nition. Moreover, the sum of all these statements is seldom or 
never found consistently formulated in any one author; rather 
one author mentions one thing and another another, and it is 
only by viewing titem all together, as tve have tried to do here, 
that we get the whole picture.”^ The alchemists themselves sug- 
gest this method, and I must admit that it was their advice which 
first put me on the track of a psychological interpretation. The 
Itosarium says one sliould “read from page to page,” and other 
sayings are "He should possess many books” and "One book 
opens another.” Yet tfie complete lack, until the nineteenth cen- 
tury, of any psychological viewpoint (which even today meets 
with the grossest misunderstanding) makes it very unlikely that 
anything resembling a psychological interpretation penetrated 
into the consciousness of the alchemists. Their moral concepts 
moved entirely on the plane of synonym and analogy, in a word, 
of ‘‘correspondence.” hfost of their statements spring not from a 
conscious but from an unconscious act of thinking, as do drearns, 
sudden ideas, and fantasies, where again we onif 
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meaning aftenvards by careful comparison ana analysis. 

But^e greatest of all riddles, of course, is the ever-recumng 
question o£ wlut the alchemisu reully meant by thetr sub^^es 
What, for instance, is the meaning of a sal spintuale ? The 

... Olymptodo™ n. a?) 

.h. ci™L «. n tV. .,»op,a -tt. »... 
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only possible answer seems to be this: chemical 
completely unknotm to them that it ' onsdous con- 

tor projections. Its darkness rvas so loaded 

tents that a state of parlictpatwn myiUque ° ,hich 

identity, arose between them and the chemical 

caused this substance to behave, at any rate ‘ j a 

unconscious content. Of this relationship th 

dim presentiment-enough, anyrvay, 

statements which can only be understood as psy^ho 8 “ 

37 Khunrath says; "And the Light svM made Sal , V , 

the salt o£ wisdom." '“The same author remark that ui k 

in the midst o£ the salt" corresponds to the Tm“ 
greater world.” which is hell."' This coincides with the co" r 
tion o£ the fire hidden in the salt. Salt must have the p 
double nature o£ the arcane substance. Thus the 
mundi” says that "in the salt are two salts," namely su p . 
the "radical moisture," the two most potent jtjs 

nable, for which reason it tvas also called the Rebis. *^artake 

asserts that salt consists of two substances, since all saltt p 
of sulphur and quicksilver.*®* These correspond 
"king and queen," the two "waters, red and white. 

C821 take the concept of parlicipation myjli^ue, 5n the sense definrf *^'Q|e«ists, 
the works of L^vy-Bruhl. Recently this Idea has been repudiated * bclw^ 
partly for the reason that primitives know very well how to different jocoiB' 
things. There is no doubt about that; but it cannot be denied, cither, t a 
mensurable things can have, for them, an equally incommensura^^ ^ 
comparationis. One has only to think of the ubiquitous application of 
werewolf motif, etc. FuTlhcrmoie, "unconscious identity" is a psychic P 
which the psychotherapist has to deal with every day. Certain eihno 
also rejected Livy-Bruhl’s concept of the itat prilogique, which is 
netted with that of pariicipation.Thc terra is not a very happy one, for in 
way the primitive thinks just as logically as we do. L^vy*Bruhl was aware 
as I know from personal conversation with him. By "prelogical" he _ 

primitive presuppositions that contradict only our raiionalisiic logic. ,q 

suppositions are often exceedingly strange, and though they may not hin*’!)' 
be called "prelogicar* they certainly merit the term "irrational.’' Astorus 
enough L^vy-Bruhl, in his posthumously published diary, recanted bo 
concepts. This b the more remarkable in that they had a thoroughly soun 
chological hash. ’AU 

663 Hyl. Chaos, p. 74. Probably an alluuon to John 1 : 9: "That was the true 
which lightelh," etc. 664 Ibid., p. 194. 

6C5Afus.herm.,pp.8»7f.(Waitc,l,p. 177). eee T/iefltr.chcm.,Vl,p- »* 7 - 
667 Hyl. Chaos, pp. 197!. 
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Tig rasoNmcATioK of toe o pposms 

the li-or); (he sal( "assumes the appearance of blood.” "It is 

is he'”;, of ‘he body, 

^ begotten from human blood. It has tridtin it both corruption 
and presemtion against corruption, for in the natural order 
there is nothing that does not contain as mucli evil as good.” 
Uorn was a physician, and his remark is cliaracteristic of the 
empirical standpoint of the aldiemists. 

The dark nature of 5aJt accounts for its “blackness and foetid 
smell. At the dissolution of living bodies it is the “last resi- 
due of corruption,” but it is the “prime agent in generation.” 
Mylius expressly identifies salt ivith the uroboros-dragon.*^^ 'IVe 
have already mentioned its identification svith the sea of 
Typhon; hence one could easily identify it with the sea-monster 
Le\'iatlian.*^* At all events there is an amusing relationship 
beitveen salt and the Leviathan in Abraham Eleazar, tvho says 
svith reference to Job 40 ; 15; “For Behemoth is a irild ox, 
whom the Most High has salted up Avith Leviathan and pre- 
served for the world to come,” evidently as food for the inhab- 
itants of paradise,*^* or whatever the ‘world to come” may mean. 


««s ^ lt«. Iitrmv p. * »6. 

*69 "Spec. phil.,“ Thtalr. eh«m., I, p 507. 

Sfitt, httm., p. 21(5. 

Steeb, Coel. iep/uVol„ pp. t6 and *9. 

*12 J»Ah. «/., p. jp5. 

*79 1 cannot recall ever having come acros Uiu association In the terti. 
ei* AV; DV, 40 ; lo. 

*18 Vratles Chymiiches ^Vertk, II, p. 6t. Thb »lot7 Is told in abbreviated fonn in 
(fic Zlabrlonlan Talmud. “Baba Balhra“ trans. by Slotki, II, pp. »g5( (jib): "Aft 
that (be Holy One, blessed be He. created tn this Horld He created male and 
female. Likewise, ],.ev>acban the slant serpent and Leviathan the tortuous serpent 
He created male and female; and had they mated with one another they would 
have destroyed the whole world. What (hen did the Holy One. blessed be He. do? 
He castrated the male and killed the female, preserving it in salt for the righteous 
in the world to come; for it is wriilen' And he will slay the dragon that is in the 
sea." He is also said to have done the same thing to Behemoth. By way of explana- 
tion I should like to add that the two prehistoric animals, I.eviathan (water) and 
Behemoth (land), together with ibeir frnulcs. foem a quateralo of opposites. The 
conianetto opposilarum on the animal lerd, ie, in the uneoiucious state, is pre- 
vented by God as being dangerous, for st svould keep consciousness on the animal 
level and hinder its further development. (Cf. Aion. pp. nSf) Regarding the 
connection between salt and the female element, U fa significant that it was the 
female Leviathan who was salted. 

«t« According to an old traditfen God. aner the falf. moved Paradise and plated 
it In the future. 
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MYSTERIUM CONlUNCnONlS 


Another direful 


Saturn, as is implied by Grasseus in that j 5^ 

= philosophical lead. Spe^tng 


dove and the philosopiucai icau. b ^Ued the 

and salt, Vigenerus points out that the Pyl' S saltness." 0" 
sea the "tear of Kronos,” because of its with a 

account o£ its relation to Typhon salt is su'lpl""'’ 


murderous quality."* as we saw in ° This oIt<« 

where Sal inflicts on Sulphur an "incurable wound; ^ p„„i/sl. 


a curious parallel to Kundry's wounding of „„ role 

In the parable of Sulphur Sal plays the sinister new-m 


340 As a natural product, salt "contains as 


good.” 


alt "contains as nmuii 

As the sea it is the ‘mother of all things , as 1 1 

Kronos it is bitterness and sadness; as herself- 


scum of Typhon. and as the "clear tvatcr" it is Sapientia 

The "Gloria mundi” says that the aqua peiroancns i ^ 


limpid tvater. so bitter as to be quite f bitter 

hymn-likc invocation the text continues: O that 

taste, that preservest the elemcntsl O nature of nature 

dissolvest naturel O best of natures, svhich _ . . . 

herscUl . . . Thou art crowned with light and art u 
and the quintessence ariseth from thee." This wa 
none on earth, with the exception of that -.jness ” 


on eann, wun me exeepiiuii u.aw — ^ 
which is named the "Fount of the Saviour or ot l> ug 


which IS named the "tount ot me oaviuui u* -^bers 

"With great efforts and by the grace of God the phi 
found that noble spring.” But the spring is in a place 
that only a few know of its "gushing,” and they know 
way to Judaea svhere it might be found. Therefore t e p ^ 
opher**** cries out: "O water of harsh and is is a*' 

hard and difficult for any man to find that spring.” ® ^ 

877 ct. Plutarch, “Isis and Oiirfa." 51 , Moralia (trans. Babbitt, pp. Soil- 
ing ot the Pythagoreans, that the tea is a tear of Kronos." all- 

878 ct. The Gnostic view lliat Kronos b "a power of the colour of wa • 

destructive." iiippolytus, Etenehos, V, 16, 2 (Legge, I, p. i54)* » 

lions of the "bright" water see "The Spirit Mcrcurius” (Swiss edn., p- *‘7 
87» Atus. herm.,p. sat (Waite, I, p- 180 ). 

880 ihid., p. 213 (Waite, p. 173).* ^ the 

881 Motienus, in whose treatise C'De transmutalione metalUca") b loo^ ualitie*. 
exprenion "blesied water," then the Idea of the "one fount" of the four 

and finally, the important leoiatlc that no one attains the completion o 
"save by the afiiiaion ot the ioul.** (ylrf. aurif., II, pp. 18 , 2 C, 34-) 



71IE PERso.vinc ATio.v or TTtc orposrra 

obvjous aJIusion to the arcane nature and moral sij^nifiancc of 
the water, and it is also evident that it is not the u-aterof graceor 
the water of the doctrine but that it springs from the lumen na. 
turae. Otherwise the author ivould not have emphasized that Ju- 
daea rvas in a "secret pJace," for if the Qiurch's teachings were 
meant no one svould need to find them in a secret place, since 
tiiey are accessible to everyone. Also, it srould be quite incom* 
prchcnsibJc svhy the philosophershould exclaim: "O u-ater, held 
ss'orlhless by all! By reason of its svorthlessncss and tortuous, 
ness no one can attain perfection in the art, or perceive its 
mighty virtue; for all four elements arc, as it were, contained in 
it." Tlicrc can be no doubt that this is the aqua permanent or 
aqua ponltca, the primal water which contains the four elements. 

SP The psychological equivalent of the ch.iottc uater of the 
beginning**' is the unconscious, which ilic old utiicn could 
grasp only in projected form, just as today most people cannot see 
the beam in their own eye but arc all too well asvare of the mote 
in their brothers. Political propagand.i exploits this primitivity 
and conquers die naive with their own defect TJie only defence 
against this ovcrsvhclming danger is recognition of the shadow. 
The sight of its darkness is Itself an illumination, a widening of 
consciousness through integration of the hitheno unconscious 
components of the personality. Freud’s efforts to bring the 
shadow to consciousness arc the logical and salutary ansssTf to 
the almost iJnivcrs.il unconsciousness and projc«ion-proncne»s 
of the general public. It is as though Freud, with sure tnitinct, 
had sought toa\crt the danger of nation-wide psychic epidemics 
that threatened Europe. What he did not sec usf (hat the con. 
frontation with the sJiadow is not just a liarmlcss affair iftat can 
be settled by "reason." Tlic shadow is the irrimitit r u ho is still 
nine and acti\c in civilired man, and our cisihred reason means 
nothing to him. He needs to be nrled by a higher authority, 
such as is found in the great religions. F.scn when Reavm 
triumphed at the beginning of the French Resolution it was 


t«-0.rTiutr«.- pmambly «» «> tt« 

“liruir f>trr»rj«> ct lfv<f StcTOJfUl 

P-5T5>’ 
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MYSTERIUM CONIUNCT IONIS 

^ckly turned 


“T7e;had;V eKerts“a dangerous 
countered only by another by fuutnina^ 

reason, even m the most rational pets , but ^ ^ are 


iven III iiic r— - , j«,ri'np<;s but ai'^ 

bon.oEadegreeandkiMtJm^l^ call 


the exact opposite oE “enlightenment ro. 
tional" is everything that seems fitting -fitness’’ 

street, and the question "^.f^^hrbad sense of 

may not in the end prove to be irrational dilemma 

the word. Sometimes, even with the best '"“"“f" .^idve trusts 


tncAvoiu. ouiiik-Litiis-o, ^,.;,nirive 

cannot be solved. This is the "'r^^^^^^^i^’^VeySid his com- 


himself to a higher authority and to a nt func- 

prehension. The civilized man in his closed-in enviro ,, ,, 

,na ,nnrnoriate manner, that is, ratioi 


lions in a fitting and appropriate manner tnat , 

But if, because of some apparently insoluble dilem ’ 
outside the coniines of civilization, he becomes a p 
again: then he has irrational ideas and acts on huncne , ^ _ 

no longer thinks but “it” thinks in himj then he 
cal” practices in order to gain a feeling of secun y> . 
latent autonomy of the unconscious becomes active 
to manifest itself as it has always done in the past. ^ 

I The good tidings announced by alchemy are tudaea 

fountain sprang up in Judaea, so now there is a j* ,j^ose 
the way to which is not easily found, and a hidden spr & 
rvaters seem so worthless and so bitter that they^are ^^^*5 
of no use at all. We know from numerous hints* tna 


inner life is the “secret place” where the aqua solvejis 


rkof the light 


flgulans, the medicina cathoUca or panacea, the spark c 


of nature,®” are to be found. Our text show’s us uw« *•*-- 
alchemists put their art on the level of divine of 

regarded it as at least an essential complement to the wo 
redemption. True, only a few of them were the 
formed the golden chain linking earth to heaven, but sti 
\s'eTe the fathers of natural science today. They ivere the u 
ting instigators of the schism between faith and knowledg » 

6S5 "V'ilita*” was also something Chtist vras reproached with. Cf. John i • 4®’ 
there any good thing come out of Nazarcthr" 

t^«C!.PiyehotogyandAlchemy,p.y>o. , K^ffins 1® 

Or as Morienus (Art. aurif., II, p. j*) so graphically says: "Until it 
shine like fishc*' eyes." 
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in. niE TERSQsinCAT10>i of tiie opposites 


Jt iras they who made the world conscious that the revelation 
was nctUier complete nor final. “Since these things are so " says 
an ccclestasttc of the seventeenth century, “it will suffice, after 
tJie Jjght of faith, for human ingenuity to recognize, as it were, 
the refracted rays of tlie Di\’ine majesfy in the tvorld and in cre- 
ated tJungs." The "refracted rays” correspond to tlic “certain 
luminosity which the alchemists said s«is inlierent in the nat- 
ural world. 


5 Revelation conveys general truths which often do not JUumJ- 
nate the individual's actual situation in the slightest, nor was it 
traditional revelation that gave us the microscope and the ma- 
chine. And since human life is not enacted exclusively, or even 
to a noticeable degree, on the plane of die higher verities, the 
source of knowledge unlocked by the old alchemists and physi- 
cians has done humanity a great and welcome service— so great 
that for many people the light of rcvelaiion has been extin- 
guished altogether. Within the confines of civilization man's 
svilful rationality apparently suffices. Outside of this shines, or 
should shine, the Hglit of faith. But where the darkness compre- 
hendeth ic not (this being die prerogative of darkness!) those 
labouring in the darkness must try to accomplish an opus that 
will cause tlic "fishes' eyes" to shine in the depths of the sea, or 
to catch the “refracted rays of the divine majesty" even though 
this produces a liglit tvhicli the darkness, as usual, does not com- 
prehend. But when there i$ a light in the darkness which com- 
prehends the darkness, darkness no longer prevails. The longing 
of the darkness for light is fulfilled only when the light can no 
longer be rationally explained by the darkness. For the dark- 
ness has its oivn peculiar intellect and its own logic, ivhidi 
should be taken very seriously. Only the “light which the dark- 
ness comprehendeth not" can illuminate the darkness. Every- 
thing that the darkness thinks, grasps, and comprehends by itself 
is dark; therefore it is illuminated only by what, to it, is unex- 
pected, itnwanted, and incomprebeasiMe. ThepsychoAerapeutic 
metliod of active imagination offers excellent examples of this; 
sometimes a numinous dream or some external event ^vill have 


the same effect. n i je 

> Alchemy announced a source of knowledge, parallel if 
equivalent to revelation, which yields a "bitter water y no 

688 CaiUiln, Polyhutor symboUetiS p S * 
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MYSTERtUM CONIUNC TIONIS 

means acceptable to our human 
or like vinegar, «»» for it is a bitter thing «> =>c«_P' 


or like vinegar, «» for it is a bitter tn ing to 
and blackness of the umbra softs and to pass th™ E , , (jy 
of the shadow. It is bitter indeed to for 

ideals narrow, fanatical convictions, all the crude 

that, and behind one’s heroic " JnM coirec- 

egotism, infantile greed, and complacency. This pamm 
tive is an unavoidable stage in every psy*o;l'^”P™‘'^ P „tes 
As the alchemists said, it begins with the mgredo, o g 
it as the indispensable prerequisite for synthesis, fo 
opposites are constellated and brought to conscious 
never be united. Freud halted the process at the xedu 
inEerior half oE the personality and tended to _ con* 

monic dangerousness oE the dark side, which by no . . 50 

sists only oE relatively harmless infantilisms. Man is n 
reasonable nor so good that he can cope eo ipso with ^ 
darkness can quite well engulE him, especially ^ees un* 

himselE with those oE like mind. Mass-mindedness in 
consciousness and then the evil swells like an avalanc 
temporary events have shown. Even so, society can also w 
good; it is even necessary because of the moral weakness 
human beings, who, to maintain themselves at all» niu 
some external good to cling on to. The great reli^ons a 
chotherapeutic systems that give a Eoothold to all 
cannot stand by themselves, and they are in the oven'^ 

majority. alche* 

In spite oE their undoubtedly “heretical methods the 
mists showed by their positive attitude to the Church t a 


mists showed by their positive attitude to me *■ 

were cleverer than certain modem apostles oE enlighte ^ 

Ai-.. U : * .U.. L.I Ucttr tendencies 01 


WCIC tlCVCiCl Uldll ^ClUtUI lUUUCiit «•- o , 

Also— very much in contrast to the rationalistic 
today— they displayed, despite its “tortuousness,” a 
understanding oE the imagery upon which the Christian co 
is built. This ivorld oE images, in its historical Eorm, is irre 
ably lost to modem man; its loss has spiritually impo^ens ^ 
the masses and compelled them to find pitiEul substitutes. 


ooK Main- {Symb. out, mensae, p. 568): "There ii in our chemistry a in 

tubsunce ... in the beginning whereof is wretchedness with vinegar- 
iu ending Joy with gladness. And 80 1 supposed it would fare with me. tuooic 
I should taste, endure, and experience many hard, bitter, sad and w , 
things, but at length would see that everything became pleasanter and easi 
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THE PERSONIFICATI ON OF TIIE OPPOSITES 

^isonous as they are worthless. No one can be held responsible 
for this development. It is due rather to the restless tempo o£ 
spiritual growth and change, whose motive forces go far beyond 
the horizon of the individual. He can only hope to keep pace 
with 11 and try to understand it so far that he is not blindly 
s^s'allo\yed up by it. For that is the alarming thing about mass 
movements, even if they are good, that they demand and must 
demand blind faith. The Church can never explain the truth of 
her images because she acknoivledges no point of vieiv but her 
osvn. Site moves solely isnthin the frametvork of her images, and 
her arguments must always beg the question. The flock of harm- 
less sheep svas ever the symbolic prototype of the credulous 
crotvd, tliougfi the Cliurch is quick to recognize the wolves in 
sheep’s clothing who lead the faith of the multitude astray in 
order to destroy them. The tragedy is that the blind trust which 
leads to perdition is practised just as much inside the Church 
and is praised as the highest virtue. Yet our Lord says; “Be ye 
therefore 'wise as serpents,” and the Bible itself stresses the 
cleverness and cunning of the serpent. But where are these 
necessary if not altogether praisewoi^y qualities developed and 
given their due? The serpent has become a by-word for every- 
thing morally abhorrent, and yet anyone who is not as smart as 
a snake is liable to land Itimself in trouble through blind faith. 

8 The alchemists knew about the snake and the “cold” half of 
nature,*®^ and U«ey said enough to make it dear to their succes- 
sors that they endeavoured by their art to lead that serpentine 
Nous of the darkness, the serpens mercurialis, through the stages 
of transformation to the goal of perfection (feiermw).**® The 
more or less symbolical or projected integration of the uncon- 
scious that went hand in hand with this evidently had so many 
favourable effects that the alchemists felt encouraged to express 
a tempered optimism. 

SOD Matthew 10 : i6. . , 

891 WrinrOypiLTeDorts tbe followiDg»?bs oE the Peralio: "The univenal serpent 
is the vise word of Eve." • This was Ibe mpcer, and the river of Paradise, and the 
sign that proteaed Cain so ttai no one abouM UU Um^or the God of Uii. ~,oM 
(J «,», ..ill ... ai.)!..) had not actepted b« olettitg Thu 
mttclt of the "printe of this wotM" in St. John Anton, the Pmtto « »» f, 
utally the dcmiutge, the "father below" («t*i See Elfechos, V, tS, 

u the ‘liiber of aU petfecUo.." • KnAa. TM. Smnrapdinn, p. a, 
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REX AND REGINA 


1. INTRODUCnOS 

We have already met the royal pair, not 

figure of the King, several times in the course of • ’jjead 

to mention the material which was presented under 
in Psychology and Alchemy. Conforming to . ^ plan's 

Christ the King in the Christian world of ideas, the i g ^ 
a central role in alchemy and cannot, tliercfore, be dis ^ 

a mere metaphor. In the “Psychology of the nj'jve 

have discussed the deeper reasons for a more compre 
treatment of this s)*mbol. Because the king in ^.^jne 

a superior personality exalted above the ordinary, he has 
the carrier of a mytli, that is to say, of the statements ot . . 
Icciivc unconscious. The outward paraphernalia oi^ king 
show this very' dearly. The crown symbolizes his relation 
sun, sending forth its rays; his bejewelled mantle is the 
fiTTnamcnt; the orb is a replica of the world; the lofty t ’ 
exalts him abo^’c the crowd; the address “Majesty” 
him to the gods. The further rvc go back in history' the ^ 
evident docs the king’s divinity become. The divine rig 
kings survived until quite recent times, and the 
peroTs even usurped the title of a god and demanded a 
cult. In the Near East the whole essence of kingship 
f.ir more on llicological than on political assumptions. Tljcrc 
psyche of the ssiiolc nation svas the true and ultimate 
kingship: it ss’as self-evident that the king svas tlic magical so 
of welfare and prosperity for the entire organic community 
man. animal, and plant; from him flosved the life Pj^Pj (],c 


of his subjects, the increase of the herds, and the fertility < 
land. This signification of kingship was not invented o 
/eriori; it is a psycliic a fniori which reaches far back into pre 
lory and comes very close to being a natural resclation o 
psycliic structure. The fact that sve explain this phenomenon 
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IV. REX AND R£CLVA 

rational grounds o£ expediency means something onlv for ns- it 
for primitive psjnhology, ivliidi to a far Iiightr 
degree than our objectively oriented views is based on purely 
psychic and unconscious assumptions. 

^ theology of hin^hip best knouTi to us, and probablv 

the most nchly developed, is that of ancient Egypt, and it is these 
conceptions tvhich, handed down by the Greelj, iiave penneated 
the spiritual history of the ^VesL Pharaoh ss-as an incarnation of 
God ^ and a son of God.* In him dwelt the divine life-force and 


procreative power, the ka: God reproduced himself in a human 
mother of God and was born from her as a God-man.* As sucli 
he guaranteed the growth and prosperity of the land and the 
people,* also taking it upon himself to be killed when his time 
■was fulfilled, that is to say when his procreative power was 
exhausted.® 


I A Fiji Islander told Ilocart: "Only the chiel vm belincd In: he was by wy ol 
being a human god" (A'ingj and Couneillort. p. 6)). “We roust sJto^s twar In 
mind that the king is the god or fwli" (p »a|). 

S Pharaoh is the son of the Creator-god. "But at certain iesiiritiet the 'son’ unltei 
Kith the dirine 'father' in (he mystic fashion of the rice" (Jarobsohn, Die dog- 
malise/ie Sieltung des KSnigt in der rAeofogie der alien degypier, p. ^d). 

< Amon, the Father-god, unites himself, for Instance, with '^uimosls 1 . and then, 
as the father, begets the sob vdth the Queen (Jacobsohn, p. 17). Or again, the King 
Uses on after hii death as "Horus, the son of Hathot" (p. to), a pyramid text uys 
of Pharaoh; ''Mcrcnre la the Great, she son of the Great: Nut him birth" 
(p. sQ. The ka-muuf makes the Queen she njolher o( the gtnl (p Cs). Similar Ideas 
are suggested by the names of the Canaaniic kings Adont becek and Adonl sedek, 
which indicate an jdeniifiration with she dWinc son of Ishtar. Adonis. Frarer (FAe 
Golden Bough, Pt, JV, p. »;). from whom J tale this obsersation. comments: 
"Adoni-cedek means 'Lord of righteousness* and is therefore eijuJvalrot to .Mel- 
chizedek, shat is 'ling of righteousness.' the title of that mpteriout king of Salem 
and priest of Cod Afost f figb." 

< Among the Fiji Islanders the ling is tilled "the misperity of the Land." "U hen 
the great chief, entitled the 'Lord of the RecT is imeatted, they pray; . . . 'Let the 
fields resound, the Und resound ... let the fish come to land: let the fruit trees 


bear: let the land prosper* " piocart. p. Oi) 

5 Frarer. The Golden Lough, Pl III. p mH- il» deati; or lacrtfice Is foflowetl by 
dismemberruent. Oassie eaamplei arc Osins and Dionysus. Cf. Firmicus Sfatemus. 
JJher de errore prolanarum refigtonum (Corp Saip. Feci Lat- It. p. 76)- 
". . . slew Osiris and tore him limb from limb, and cast forth the palpitating 
vivmbvr, „l ..n-Khnl renw iUorj ,11 .te b.-U «I >l>< «'■" Nik -• Tb, ui., 
.vil,or („) Tor .h. ..on» vl . J- ‘b to w nb. 

Llto lo Ih. L« . . . IVhv to, Ito l»b«, vbo to. .b^b 

.bin W «ho ba lom il a pim .bo to. 0.1 « bp. -bv bu to b. oco. 
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MYSTERIUM CONIUNCTIONIS 


consubstantial,® and 


after his death 


rather and son were consuusiaww-., 

I"' consisted, as it svere, of 


'suStantial svi.h the fatlter.* The , ,egc.larly ''or- 


Pharaoh'sancestralsouls. fourteen of etc- 

Lipped by him," cortesponding to the to 

atorlgodd” Just as Pharaoh divine Procreator, 

the divine son, so ins ka corresponded " ,,er cor- 

the fca-mutc/," the ■'bull of his moti.er,’ and h.s motn 
responded to the mother of the gods (e.g., Isis). . ,iie 

This gives rise to a peculiar double 

: hand of a divine series, father-god, divine so > divine 


and on the otlier hand a human series, fi*‘’’“^‘S°^j3'rc"thc fadief 


,u.< (Pharaoh), and Pharaoh's ka. In ‘ouel, the 

changes into the son and the son into the fatlier 

I, that 


bets? . . . nut this error also thin areV to tmiu by a iatit>"^”pb'’’J.'°^j,„„n 
the undivided and divided mlnd,and thus too they ihinh they P bull-g®*'** 

[or their worship.” ♦ In ihts connection wc might also jn later 

the eleventh nomc ol Lower Egypt: he vfas called "The Divide « tabooed, 
times was associated with Osiris. For this reason ihc eleventh no 
(Kccs, Dtr GStterglaube im alien AegfpUn, pp. 18 and 358). 

« CL Jacobsohn. pp. 17 and 40 - _ _ niilk ot I*i* 


r The dead Wng, resuscitated, is addressed as Amun, who <i 
(ibid,, p, 4t). . , father, »o"' 

8 The god, the king, and his ko form, as it were, a trinity composctt 

andprocreativclorcc(ibtd., p. 58). _ nccstors "ere 

9 To correspond with the 14 kai of Ra, statues of 14 of the kings a faihet* 
carried at the processions. They were the previous royal incarnations o 
god, who reproduced himself once more In the king (Jacobsohn, pp- a • tribal 
Baynes says in this connection: "Tlic safeguarding power of the “”***''^ j^ass-pro- 
aulhority and tradition from earliest times b concentrated by means mighty 


jcciion upon the person of the king. The diiunl heroic ancesion, 

figures ot the mythic past are alive and present in the person o! the k of 

master symbol just because he b living history.” ("On the Psychologica 


Divmc Kingship, p.gi.) Plutarch 

10 It should lie noted that Typbon lore the slain Osiru into 14 part** ' a .^ot th® 
“The dismemberment of Ostrb Into 14 parts refers allegorically to the ay 
svaning of that satellite from the time of the full moon to the new to 

and OsiiU," 18, Moralia, trans. by Babbitt, V, pp. 44!.) Jacobsohn calls at 
the genealogical table of Jesus in Matthew j ; iK. Verse 17 runs: "So all l 
lioiu from Abraham to David arc fourteen generations; and from the 
away into Babylon unto Cbrbt are fourteen generations." This of 

somewhat arbitrary out of consideration for the number 14. Of the 14 ^ umbe^ 
Pharaoh, Jacobsohn says (p. 67): "The conscious intention to bring out the n 
14 b clearly dbccmible each time." 11 Jacobsohn, p. 38. 
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— AU tee are com£ 

bound ■inTo''l moth “i: 

now whoUy divine, now wholly hutmm we by 
.his connection a ^^.^S one a^ 

Spiegelberg: Horns Hato 

tween them and over th . inscription says: 

deities all hold the ankh (symbol oElde) ^ 

•■Bait is one, Hathor one formed God.” ” Balt 

ings, Fatlier of the Worid. 8'““ ,FrM<omcrcd, may date from 
is Hoius. The amulet which ’ ^ , writes: "For my teel- 

the Erst or Gree^form.^ieathes an Egyptian 

ing this epigram, despite its ^ nothing Christian. But 
spirit of Hellenistic nature and m ,he develop 

i^is bom of a spirit *« rChSanity.” » The illu. 

ment of the dogma of dt^.J" ^ nosarhm, showing King, 
.rations of the fr^mnctw « ^ “ correspond to the fig- 

Queen, and the dove of the Holy wnos , 

ures on the amuiet exactly. 

2 , COLD AND sriRIT ^ 

5 , The striking analogy bOT^I ^"a^orfanS udth Imdi- 
Christian d°g“a « not a d ,be king derives from 

tion. A good part of the ym ,„d u.t 

-p beUev.] Itat M I*' be b sbo ?., J.Ts,. vbm Ibe Holt 

F»ibo and .„',rfoie ■!>»“■ ilf mi'm the bonw ol 

Jacob^ohn also refw lo , proper «; brochcr. 

Maty, who “ !«• Ma,f mot tn^fi „d „br.md bin.. “'f 

‘,7.Sd. nnim 

became one. ' ,Wf d« BfltUchen Mweuni.- 

” • . Ibex. -Der Cott Bate in dem -rtini-Suamulea 

14 SpleseB’^^K' Tnnsfexencc. 

pp. ttrjS. OT ^ ^ 

is For the compl«‘ ^ ,6l 
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Hellenistic folklore, as well f™” *1 its origin s 


losophy of miters like Philo, so, too, Gnostic, 

certainly not purely Christian, but ^ V P trea- 

Its oldest treatises come from that sphere, f^pspudo-Democ- 
tise of Komarios (tst cent.?) and the mittug^ f hSe of one 
rims (ist to and cent.) and Zosimos {3rd cen .). „ 

of the latter’s treatises is "The -Tme Book o£ Soph 
Egyptian and Divine Lord of the Hebrews, [a 1 ^ the 

of Sabaoth."it Berthelot thinks that ^ toowl- 

author, and this is quite possible. The treatise spe 
edce or wisdom that comes from the Aeons. 

' in; it is "O"' 


Ungovemed (d^aaiXevro?) and autonomous is its -it'hoHy 

mamial (alxlo and it seeks none of the matenal and n^l 


.es,)- B“'' 


maienax \.ouaos; il — 1'^„bL 

ruptible » bodies. For it acts without being acted upon 

^ . f - _er* .u. iVxA ('livnuc alt COIU'^ 


on their asking for a gift, the symbol of the , divine 

from creation for those who rescue and puniy. {^gied 
cliained in the elements, that is, the divine hpavenW 

the flesh. For as the sun is the blossom of fire, and the .j-jg^doh 
is the right eye of the world, so also the copper, svnen p 
makes it to blossom, is an earthly sun, a king upon ea > 
sun in heaven.” 

It is clear from this and from the text that follows j5 


‘‘s^Tnbol of the ch^Tnic art" (to crv/»/?oXoy -nj? " clear 

none other than gold, the king of metals.-® But it is equ ^ 
that the gold comes into being only through the doubt 

divine soul or pneuma from the chains of the "flesh. 
it would have suited our rational expectations better i ^^,^5 
had said not "flesh" but "ore" or “earth." Although the pf 

arc mentioned as the prison of the divine psyche, the 
nature is meant, Physis in general; not just ore and ea 

. . .. jje die* * 

1 * According to Benhclot. "Sophe" h a variant of "Chcops-Soupn‘ • _ ^lOte 

pasugc from the rfaumd of Africanus (srd cent.) in Eusebius: "King fal- 

a book, >ihich I purchased in EgTpt as a very valuable thing” (Origin 
fhimie.p.sS). /ncit*»«' 

n ncnhcloi, Alcli. grea. 111 . xKL* So in Codex Parisiensis 2327. fO‘- a 
lot.Orfgif»Mderflk/iimi'e,p.58). Berthelot 


l*The text has Tara$9jpwr. but the sense requires Tan^ 9 i?<^ 


Ingly translates as 'corruptible’. ' i» Berthelot, dfeh. greet, 111 .*^'*' - lycrt 
r« Naturally this Is iiill true of alchemy In later times Thus Khun 
hjfeaJudien Chaor.p. 333) defines the King as gold refined from sil'or* 
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IV. KtA - 

■^tcr, air, and fire.^d besides these 

the physical procedure hut J, ,,hich rvould be 

.ffde,.. This explams the 

somewhat onto! place in a me t 

previously imprisoned ohvsical imperfection and 

i;idder. irt the flesh oveecom^ P ^ g„,a. 

clothe themselves m embodiment of psyche and 

Thus tlie “philosopluc gold i is in fact an 

pneuma, both of which signi y ^ P^ ,ehiclt corresponds 
"aurum non vulgi, » '‘T^ 8“,^^ isa iFving being will, a body, 
in every respect to the lap • . ^ a divine being or a 

soul, and spirit, and it is easily p considered 

superior pLon like a ^‘"8; ""„e«.‘on Zosimos asniled 

,0 be God , he form of the divine Anthro- 

himself of a P'^r^'l'^ttataed a aueial significance m ph.- 
pos, who at tliat time ha Christianity but also l 

losophy and “* ^ ,he Mithraie monuments and 

Mithraism. The Dible as Zosimos has, moreove , 

die Gnostic svtitinp bear w. ^eughts of tl. 

left us a long testimony o . r».<^ical 

wi-i.*. Philosophy 


us a long testimo.ij «■■ - , , . i, mr 

I” C' Aquarium ,,„„e subsiancc: 


21 Rex as synot.ys- herni, p - 


los). lu 


riODOlS I'S • 

■I have overcome and ^gln under foot, 

I have trodden the >«• ... 

l„g from IMv"- f. r,rs«lr. chtm . I. P- ' „ .iiuj); it * 

"Ung crown'd with a . ^„d 41 
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. for the 


miter, directly or indirectly, were of decisive important 
whole philosophical and Gnostic trend <> ; „n,ider- 

rte, that followed. As 1 have dealt with this subject m e 


VC ucaiL wivu ^ here, 

able detail in Psychology and Alchemy I ^^"i‘“os is. to 

I mention it only because the above passage horn Z ^ 

my knowledge, the earliest retercncc to the king 
an Egyptian, Zosimos would have been familiar 
tiqufoE kingship, which at that time was enjoymj a 
efflorescence under the Caesars, and so it \vas^ y 
carry over the identity of the divine pneuma svii i 
alchemical practice, itself both physical and pneuma i , 
older -writings of Pseudo-Democritus had paved tnc ; 


their views on 0«a <#>v<rts (divine nature).--* ^ «,;,lPTably 

carried consiocia , 


The definition of the king as pneuma 
more weight than his interpretation as gold. 
defines Rex as follows: “Rex— King, Soul, Spiritual rnuntain 

gives Moisture to the Female and is restored to the 
whence it was derived. The Spirit is ^VatCT.” /rtilizing 

the divine soul, the moist Osiris,” a life-giving, ^ . g 
pneuma and not primarily the physical gold. The y3gj^ at 
the king comes out even more clearly in Khunrath: ^ 
last,” he says, “the aslKolour, the whitening, and the ye 
are over, you will see the Philosophical Stone, our 
Lord of Lords, come forth from the couch and throne 
glassy sepulchre onto the stage of this world, in his g o 
body, regenerated and more than perfect, shining li 
buncle, and crying out. Behold, 1 make all things new. 
story of how the lapis is made, Khunrath describes the 
birth of the king. Ruach Elohim (the spirit of God) pene 

23 C£. the saying of Democritus, quoted in many variants: "Nato*'^ dictu® 
nature, nature subdues nature, nature rules oscr nature.'* The truth of 1 '^nroces** 
iccehcs remarkable confirmation in the psychology of the individuation 
**^•276. (Theatr- 

25 Cf, the curious passage in Distinctio XIV oE the “Allegoriae sapientu ^ ^ 

ehem., V, p. 86): "For some say, the moistures are to be honoured, for ^ 
high-minded kings that suETer not insult: be careful therefore wiUi them 
their good will, and they will gise to thee with their eyes, that thou nuy® 
of them whatsoever thou wiliest." • 

28 A paraphrase for the rcto« as the place of rebirth. 

27 AmphilhealTum, p. joj,* 
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to the lowest parts and to the centre (medUnllium) of the vir- 
pnal miusa confusa, and scattered the sparks and rays of his fruit- 
fulness. "Thus the form impressed itself [forma hformavil], and 
the purest soul quickened and impregnated the tohu-bohu, 
which without form and void." This was a "mysteriuni 
lypicum" (a "symbolical” mystery), the procreation of the ‘‘Pre- 
server and Saviour of the Afacrocosm and the Microcosm. The 
Word is become flesh . . . and God has revealed himself in the 
flesh, the spirit of God has appeared in the body. This, the son 
of the Macrocosm . . . that, tlie son of God, the God-man . . . 
the one in the womb of the Macrocosm, the other in the womb 
of the Microcosm,” and both times the tromb tvas virginal. ‘‘In 
the Book or Mirror of Nature, the Stone of the Wise, the Pre- 
server of the Macrocosm, is the symbol of Christ Jesus Crucified, 
Saviour of tlie whole race of men, that is, of the Microcosm." 
Tlie "son of the Macrocosm” begotten by the divine pncuma 
(the Egyptian ka-mutef) is "of like kind and consubstantial with 
the Begetter,” His soul is a spark of the worJd-soul, "Our stone 
is three and one, which is to say triune, namely earthly, heav- 
enly, and divine.” This reminds us of the Egyptian sequence; 
Pharaoh, ka, God, The triune stone consists of "three different 
and distinct substances; Sal-Mercurius-Sulphur."** 


5 . THE TRANSFORMATION OF THE KING 
S56 As the Egyptian mystique of kingship shows, the king, like 
every archetype, is not just a static image; he signifies a dynamic 
process ivhereby the human carrier of tiie mystery is included 
in the mysterious drama of God’s incarnation. This happened at 
the birth of Pharaoh, at his coronation,*® at the Heb-Sed festival, 
during his reign, and at his death. The texts and illustrations of 
the ‘‘birth<hamber" in the temple depict the divine procreation 
and birth of Pharaoh in the form of the mystic marriage of the 
Queen Mother and the Father-God. The Heb-Sed festival served 
to associate his ka with the cultivation of the soil and, presum* 


SRlbld.. p. Jp?.* 

so ampbcll. r/if ^f^nrraf,7us Birlk of Ktng UI, p. 8*- -The 

Cotonaiion, «h!ch b«towed on the dime the the iho cf 

Zgypt, advanced him a step further Uian birth to the divine rcaJe of «fe. 
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ably, to preserve or strengthen liis powers."' The 
ka with the Father-God was finally confined at h.sdcatt 


ka with the Father-God was Itnauy Tn" ftom an im- 

sealed for all time. The translormation o£ the Ung 

perfect state into a perfect, whole, and .. ^iti,er his 

portrayed in a similar manner in alchemy. It ^ l,;, 

procreation and hirth, in the form of a hierosgam , 

imperfect initial state and his subsequent 

toim. In what follows I shall give a few examples ot this 

formation. ^ . .Q^lled 

j Among the older medieval treatises there is u 

“Allegoria Merlini.’* So far as the to the 

cemed. I must leave it an open question whether it rcic 
magician Merlin *=* or is a corruption of Merculinus. ^ 
gory tells us of a certain king rvho made ready for a 


81 Ibid., pp. 83R.: “The anniversary of the Coronation seems jj not 

a Sed festival, when the king was regarded as Osiris on earth. him • • • 

•dancing’ or striding in the presence of hb Osirb-sclf, as If posse** 

no, the striding b a movement in the ceremony, preparatory to n 

Sion of the throne, which marks hb complete Osiriricaiion-thc las Ancient 

festival" (p. 94). Rreasted (Development 0/ Jteligion and ‘ -^boliied 

^‘S>P^’ P' 59) **y* the Sed festival: "One of the ceremonies of this eas ljjj5 

the resurrection of Osins, and It was possibly to associate the 
auspicious event that he assumed the rote of Osirb." On the signi ,_{jon 0^ 
Sed festival Frazer (The Cofden Baugh, Pt. IV, ii. p. 153) *»)■»• , . jeno'’*' 


Sed festival Frazer (The Golden flough, Pt. IV, 11, p. 153) »*)»• ‘ ^ jeno'’*' 

the festival seems to have been to procure for the king a new lease jq. 


tion of his divine energies, a rejuvenescence.'’ One of the inscriptions a 
runs: "Thou dost begin to renew thyself, to thee it b granted to yebom 

again like the young moon-god, thou dost grow young again . . • 'Th®^ ® 
in the renewal of the Sed fcviivar (Moret. Du caractire religiaux de ^ 
pharaonique, pp. 255!,). The Sed festival was held every 50 years, proba jt 

ncction with the quarters of the iro-year Sirius (= Isis) period. fruilfvb 

should be noted, was also connected with a ceremony for making the 
the king circumambulated a marked-off field four times, accompanied by 
bull, (Kces, DtT GDUerglaube im alien .^^pfen, pp. agGf.) Similar 
still pcifonned today. Amenophb IV caused the Aton, the symbol of b** 
reformation, to be introduced at hb Sed festival (Kccs, p. 372). 
82PrintcdinAr».auri/„I,pp,392ff. ccts'''‘*‘ 

83 Thenarae*'Artu 8 ” which occasionally occurs, and which one might conn ^ jj 
the king of the same name in the Grail legend, b a corruption of 
possible that the source for the "Allegotia Merlini" U the "Prophelia ^ 
which was well known in the Middle Ages. Cf. Geoffrey of Monmouth, I ‘ 

0/ the Kings of Drilain (Book 7, pp. 17011.). auri/- 

8* The verses of a certain Merculinus arc preserved in Jlos. phil-, drt. 

(iGto cdn.), II, pp. 242f, 
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was about to mount his horse he wished for a drink ot A 
servant asked him what water he would like, and the kmg an- 
swered: “I demand the water which is closest to my heart, and 
which likes me above all things." When the 
the king drank so much that "all his limbs were ™ 

veins inflated, and he himself became discoloured. His soldien 
urged him to mount his horse, but he said he “““ 
heivy and my head hurts me. and it “ ‘S a 

my limbs were falling apart. e eman 

heated chamber where 1 ‘X = as if dead, 

after a while, they opened the ' Parian physicians. 

They summoned the Egyptian and the 

who at once accused one anothw o |^tian physicians, 

Alexandrian physicians give i y ^ nfSiem to powder, 
■who tore the king into . P . ..^edicines. and put the 
mixed them with their After some time they 

king back in his heated cltam ^ ^ 5 ^,, ,1,(5, 

fetched him out “ "Alas, the king is 

they broke out into he was only sleeping. 

dead." The ”;^i,rsweet 1 nntil the juice of the 

They then washed him with si jub. 

medicines departed from '''”;. ,| e chamber as before. When 

stances. Then they put him back . 

they took him out 1,^ „ay become better and 

cians said: nVe have killed h™ „„ die day of judg- 

stronger in this world after ronsidered them mountc- 

ment." The king’s fr^n. them, and drove .hem 

banks, took their ’^^Lnled to bury the corpse, but 

out of the kingdom. T,'''' " bo had heard of these happening, 
the Alexandrian physicians, the king, 

counselled them agains. « »^".fu, they let them ta -e 
Though the relatives were lery m ,t to 

Lry. The Alexandrian „ umil nothing of dm P"' 

Lwder a second time, >'■>.“ "S it. Then they took one 

cible and let ibe corp 
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■ are upon it and melted it. so and CTied in a 

WhereuDon the king rose up :f rh 


hre upon u anu uiuav.-- ^leo “ 

below. Whereupon the king rorc up {™™ “ all if 

loud voice: "Where are rny memu^ I stall k^^^ 
do not submit to me! All the ktnp . pv* wished to see 


do not submit to me! All the Kings nnu i 5^5 

tries honoured and feared him. % well-purifie'f 

something of his wonders ‘hey put n" 0 “"“ ^ .‘’n.Ukt- 


something ot ms wonuers u.e, 1 '^ „ b as a millet- 

mercury in a crucible, and scattered oyer t « ^ light 

seed of finger-nails or hair or ‘'''=“;?’°.‘^\l,ese, and found 


358 


seed ot lingcr-naiis or iu»» .uese s 

charcoal fire, let the mercury cool down with tl 

the stone, as 1 do know." „f the murder or 

This parable contains the primitive motif ^.-j^gly 

sacrifice of the king for the purpose of "f„aUy it took 

power and increasing the fertility of the land. g .^j^'^^ale the 

the form omiling me metaphorical: 


tne lorm ot Kuung ui*. — ‘r---- ^ , 

king ’ivas afflicted wiiit a “dropsy** both real because 

he suffered from a general plethora and a ,4 be ta 

he drank too much of the special 'water, uimj . jjhed 
dined to think that the "water closest to his h®'" from 

him above ail things” svas eau de vie and that ne 
cirrhosis of the liver, were it not that the p” , -bemV 

psyche from the elements was a preoccupation ot ihc 

before the distillation of alcohol.” The idea was to jp 

pneuma or psyche or “virtue” from matter ° jnor- 

the form of a volatile or liquid substance, and tner y ^gvive 
tify the “body.” This aqua permaneris was then the 

or reanimate the “dead” b^y and, paradoxically, to or 

soul again.” The old body had to die; it was eithCT sa 
simply killed, just as the old king had either to bis 

sacrifice to the gods (much as Pharaoh offered ® ^ ^be Sed 
own statue). Something of this kind was celebrate a 
festival. Moret thinks the Sed ceremony was a km o 
ized regicide.®* ^ . “anhu^^* 

359 Water has always played a role at sacrifices as t e , 


25Thc distillation of alcohol from wine was probably discovered at jj,p. 38 ) 
of the 12 th cent. (Lippmann, Enfsfehung und Ausbreilung der A ^ ^icr' ^ 
25 lu equivalent, the CS&,p ttlat, on be tramlated either as divine 


j ..... on be tramlated either as divine 

'sulphur water,’ since means both. "And 

87 For instance in "Allegoriae sapientum’* {Thealr. ehem., V, p- /)• 

that it is the water which draweih forth what b hidden.” * . otren 

Jsjacoljsohn, DU dogmatuehe SleHung d« Konigs in der Thee ogi 

Aeyptfr,p.ii, 
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oE the Nile the X’ 

Egyptian '“’T"”*'.' h“7pteed ol a cedar-Ilewer, had 

kills and vivifies.” ,„„„frl!ons with water. In the par- 

The king has numerous jj „ith Diana.*” 

able o£ Sulphur cued earlier, the 

The ‘ „f an inward droivning, namely 

drowning also f H™iisical in the lower limbs.*' Or the 

■ ' ■ ' ’ * ■ e horse 



r. order wsweat out sits in the 

bath, as in the 'Dicta Ato"'* . . t,a,h i„ Bemardus Trevi- 

bath.*’ Here I ,f„ .1 Water is used Eor ba jy 

sanus, which I /■^,'J^'L^The cleansing 0! Naaman (II 
tism, immersion, a^d cle^i g ^^^*5 « 

Kin« R : loff.) is ^ted as an aiiego y 
I In our parable the wonderEu rv anticipates the king’s dis* 
posing ft->^^^;^‘"/i;Xion ot the initial matmal playa a 
N=^™.V*r OUSV'* a;;;* 

«Thc king who Is ,„t in “Pan«Uo. « a Spiritual Ph 

SymboUie oureae mensae.?. J ) 

(Swill edn. PP. wsnl- p, " b™.™ .1 dwp*? 

n Aurora ^ p. 69) p.^Sent »«* 

p.Su -■ 

ccaleth himself „j,jds the »un." * . --fully acahil anil dosed 



p. 8io).* H was Mid- Co. waih 

48 ••O ble»edformofsca-wateT. 

Ats themiea. p. so)-* jgg 
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ss. Here 1 


great role m Mchemy “ oaS* ?«" 


creat loie m uilucui; ---o * 

will mention only tl.e unique the seven 

by Dorn, in bis "Sp-ulauva pln>o»ph.a J.c 


by Dorn, in ins opi;i.uiativ- ^ , 

.tlges ot the work,The first stage begms ,ruth. 


pS:ph^:™vhich is the way to the investigation 

But the truth is that from which “"^'^"n'be opposed- 

nolhing can be added nay more. „„ ^pre^l 


nolhingcan oe auueu. ..., •- - r inipregnaU= 

. . . The truth therefore is a great strength 


8S« 


. . . The truth tnereiore is a g.cas it. jn 

fortress an unconquerable pledge to treasure 

this citadel is contained the true and “nloubicd si 

ot the philosophers, which is not eaten ■" » by dj„olved, 

by thieves, but remaineth for ever when all *'"8* „[ others- 

andisappointedfortheruinofmany.butforthes to ^,1 

This is a thing most worthless to the vu gar p and 

things and hated exceedingly, yet it is not hateful 
to philosophers precious above gems.” 

In his "Recapitulation of the First Stage" Dorn says- 
It is the study of the Chemists to ''berate that unsensral^.^ 
from its fetters in things of sense, for through it the hea n ^ 
are pursued with subtle understanding. . . .‘® '>"‘’"'‘“*11 opinions 


, - itle unuersianaing. . . opinions 

and undoubted resolution [resolulio] by experiment r a,ioii 

h. . . . Experiment is manifest dem ot 


concerning the truth. . . . Experiment is manliest u cannot 
of ihe truth, and resolution the putting away of belief 

be resolved of any doubt save by experiment, and ss-c 

way to make it than on ourselves. Let us Ogives. 

have said above concerning the truth, beginning with ou 
have said above that piety consists in knowledge of ourse 
hence it is that we make philosophical knowledge begin 
also. But no man can know himself unless he know o 


4 TT/ieatr.c/iem.,I,p.aGG. . pas» 3 S* 

4 Sln Dom "vcrilai” U synonymous with "lapicnlU/’ as is shown f 
that follows in the otiginal text. There Truth says, "Come unto nic,^ 
seek,” which is a slight rephrasing of Ecclcsiaslicus 24 : 19' "Come un 
who desire me." 

49 "Spcc. phil.,”p. 271. ^ of 

so Dom stresses the great importance of self-knowledge for the perf .<l7icre' 

opus flichymicum in other places as well. For instance, on p- 3 ®? *f*^3n kno>^ 

fore man, heaven and earth are one thing, likewise air and water. ^ 
how to transmute things in the greater world . . . how much exists 

microcosm, that is, in himself, if he know that the greatest treasure o a 
within the man, and not outside him.*’ * 
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who he is on .vhom he depends and whose he is (tor by the law 
one belongs m htodl). and .0 f 
With this knowledge piety ^ ,1, at made like 

things, namely, with the Orator and „£ 

unto him. For it « -“P™''-'' » No one can better 
i""c!re:m: *an 4 = workman is inown by his work.- 
Later Dom says: 


Later Dom says: 

The chemical P-elactio„ h compm^^o 

ophers, because as the phd^p „„[rcfaction to solution [od 

study, so natural things are i„n„ledge, tor as by 

roiuLnem]. To tfiis is 'rff noluulrh so by knowledge are the 

Hesaysinhis'ThysicaTrithemii": , r.idi tor 

S'tWs^isIh? l"ea«%TmardS«S‘S“-i°" 

tioneTTi in aquam].^^ 


lionem tn aquami. ^ 

Finally, in hU "Philosophia chemica, Dorn a 

Dissolution is knowledge, d,at ought to be r^ 

the female, the latter receiving generation whereby the 

ceived. This is die apprehended, namely, the 

effect of o\ir spagf h ,o fonn the embryo.” 

union of the twofold seed understood 

14 It is evident from these «a«men h ^uusl phe- 

the Chemical L“ one. The first P-t 

_ -...j oc e. "snaEvric marriage. 


knowledge 'orSed. Th^ sp^ irenp^ "tTdlf “ 

ceivedasa"spagyticraanmge. ,h, hosule 

by analogy and ct ih' 

BJ’'Spee.p^**" P' ^ ' 


ele- 


anaiosy*- - xirresponaeu. . qo«. 

81 "Quid, non * 1 “'* *P and objccuve ^Vb»t? Q p ^ , 

lion rvho? and oEihennp BJ-SpeepW P-*7 • 


lionrVhoPanaokv.-v. . 

tolheseH.Cf.it«o"-PP' 

81 P. 305. 

85 Theatr. chem . I. P , 

88 Thai is. alchemical OT occult 

ST Thealr. ehem , I. p- -ITS- 
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ments into one stone. By 

iHtuiundersUn^ 


by original sin-is dissolved: tte j; ^ nece»-., 

to the higher stages can then begin- 'g -p ts But con- 
attribute of consciousness and is also its spe <,„scious, 

sciousness is confronted by the objective fact 


often enough an avenging deluge. Water “ .p‘ jjons of the 
lahe, river, spring-is one of the commonest yp jjso- 

unconscious, as is also the lunar wouU 

dated with water. The dissolution of the heart in 

therefore correspond to the union of the male ,,„oonscioos, 

and this in turn to the union of conscious and « 

which is precisely the meaning of the spagyri fining 

Similarly, the citadel or fortress is a feminine symn . 

within it the treasure of the "truth,’* rdinatetl 

dom.“ This wisdom corresponds to salt, which is 

with the moon. The spagyric union produces an of 

equivalents are the homunculus and the lapis, n r 

course, is a symbol of the self.®* tnlutio 

If after this glimpse into the psychology of the . 
turn back to the "AUegoria Merlini," several things 
clear: the king personifies a hypertrophy of the |gjice-a 

for compensation. He is about to commit an act of vi 
sure sign of his morally defective state. His thirst is u^ ^ 
boundless concupiscence and egotism. But when he ^^jcal 
ovenvhelmed by the water, i.e., by the unconscious, an ^ assist 

help becomes necessary. The two groups of doctors furt 

his dissolution by dismemberment and pulverization. 

RStselderSande.^^-i- 


365 


88 It is also regarded as the supreme sin. Cf. ^Vegmann, Das 
59 The water signifies the sponsa (bride) and dilecta (beloved) 




Cl. Ecclcsiasticus 24 : 5, where Wisdom “walked in the bottom of the ^^^j^-piess. 
wa\cs of the sea," and, as the love-goddess Isbtar, praises herself as a cc » 
palm-tree, rose-plant, vine. etc. (13a.). „,ii«coursc. 

60 "Spec, phil.,” Thcatr. cheOT., 1 , p. 266, where Sapientia holds a long 

61 See Psychology and Alchemy, ch. 5, and Aion, 67!. berroent 

92 The method of the physicians was an imitation of Typhon’s dism^m 

Osiris. Indeed, the king had already begun to drink his fill of phil- 

order to dissoUe himself in it. The second sersion of the Visio Arislc* m yefers 
likewise contains a dismembcrmcni into “indivisible particles,” but 
not to the king but to his son. His dismemberment takes place in the body 
and thus represents a process of histolysis in the chrysalis stale. 
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original of this may be the dismemberment of Osiris and Db 
onj'sus.®’ The king is snbjecled to various forms of dissolution; 
dismemberment, trituration, dissolution in water. His transfer 
to the heated chamber is the prototype of the “laconicura'’ 
(sweat-bath) of the king, often shoim in later illustrations; it is 
a therapeutic method which we meet again in the American 
Indian “sweat-lodge." The chamber also signifies the grave. The 
difference betsveen the Egyptian and tlie Alexandrian physicians 
seems to be that the former moistened the corpse but the latter 
dried it (or embalmed or pldded it). The technical error of tlie 
^Syptians, therefore, was that they did nor separate the conscious 
from the unconscious sufficiently, whereas the Alexandrians 
avoided this mistake.** At any rate they succeeded in reviving 
the king and evidently brought about his rejuvenation. 

If we examine this medical controversy from the standpoint 
of alchemical hermeneutics many of the allusions can be under- 
stood in a deeper sense. For instance the Alexandrians, though 
making just as thorough use of the Typhonian technique of dis- 
memberment, avoided the (Typhonian) sea-water and dried the 
pulverized corpse, using instead theother constituent of the aqua 
pontica, namely salt in the form of sal ammoniac (mineral salt 


<SFuKh« macerkl In ‘TranstormaiJon Symbolism in the hfaa.” pp 151 »*<• 

e* Vatianu of ihe latter ate: the king immersed or droMming m ihe sea, the “sterile 
king of the sea," Mater Alchimia’s dropsy, etc The motif of the drotvned king 
goes back to Osiris. In the latnenl of Isb for her son in the dally ritual, she sap 
“I have crossed the seas to the bounds of tjic earth, seeling the pbee where my 
Lord svas; I base iravened Nadit in the night; I ha^e sought . . . him who Is fn 
the water ... In that night of the great affliction t hare found the drowned one 
of the earth of aforeume . . (Moret, Myiliret ^gyptiens, p. * 4 ). 

«5 Concerning this separation see the Poimandtes vision in tl«e CerpHf fifrmftievm. 
lib, 1, 4: . . And 1 bebeJd a boundless vision: all w-as changed into a an'id and 

joyous light, and I marvelled when 1 saw it. And in a httle while. Darkness seiiled 
upon it, fearful and gloomy . . . And I saw the darkness changing into a watery 
substance, which was in great turmoif. and bdehed forth smoke as from a fire. 
And 1 heard Jt making an indescribable sound of lamentation: for there ame 
forth from it an inaiticuiafe cry, as it were* cry for hght. But from the light there 
arwe above the watery subsunce a holy Word, that one might hc« it, a voire 
and pure fire and a spiritual U’onl (irmsiarw^r MT*r), (tt Scott, efvnefieo, . 
pp. and Mead, Thrice-GreaUst Ilemtt. U. pp. aO The 
four elements from the dark chaos then follow- (The test ** rerrop , 

translated itJilerally) Concerning ihe“aTr.'’<f.thcdrownmgkmgs fry » P 

in Maier,S'ymh.our. mefime.p.sSa 
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Primarily the presert'ative quality o£ both ^ ihe 

Sondarily. in the mind of the ?‘’<=P“;_"rtas™fn.o the 

••in-fonning" penetration of mpientia (Do ^ ^gcd into 

ignoble mass, tvhereby the corruptible form sens cl.an„ 
an incorruptible and immutable one. .omewhat crude 

jO, Certainly there is little trace of ‘h'S >" 
parable. AUo, the transformation of the hmg 
Lly the primitive reneival of his life-force ^ he Un„ 
remarh after his resuscitation shows that his b ^ „^^•er 

minished. In the later tents, however, the eod-pt^o^ .^.^, 
just a strengthening, rejuvenation or reneival ot tn 
but a transformation into a higher nature. So ^ 

not wTong in attributing a fairly considerable ao 
able. One ground tor this assumption is the conllict 
Alexandrian and Egyptian physicians, which may “ o[ 

pre-lslamic times when the old-fashioned, magica 
the Egyptians still led to skirmishes with the prop-e 
scientific medicine of the Greeks. Evidence for this is 
nical” blunder of the Egyptian ®'‘>’od-contamination 
scious and unconscious— which the more highly oi 
consciousness of the Greeks was able to avoid. 


4. THE REGENERATION' OF THE KING 

(Ripley’s ’’Cantilena") 

It should not be overlooked that no reason was 
the king was in need of renewal. On a primitive les’e 
for renel^■al was self-evident, since the magic pov»'er o 
decreased with age. This is not so in later parables, 
original imperfection of the king itself becomes a pTO pjpley 
5^ Thus the author of the following parable. Sir George 
(1415-90), Canon of Bridlington, was already res'olving 
mind the problem of the "sick king.” I must leave to on 
the question of how far this idea was influenced by 
Legend. It is conceh'able that Ripley, as an Englishman, 
have been acquainted with this tradition. Apart h’Oin t e 
doubtful evidence of the “lapis cxilis” (“lapsit exillis m 

€5 RuUnd. Lexicon, pp. 38 1 . 3B3. 
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J?" I "01 been nble to find any more 

likely traces of the Grail q'cle in alchemical symbolism, unless 
one thmb of tlie mystic vessel of transformation, the ierUum 
catT^arahonis for svliich svoiild be the diajice in the Afass. 

’ The first five verses of the Canttlena<^^ are as follows; 


Beholdl And in this Canlilena see 
The hidden Secrets of Philosophy; 

Joy arises from the Merry Veines 
Of Minds elated by such dulcid StrainesI 


Through Roman Cbuntreys as I once did passe, 
AVhcrc Afcrcuries Niipttall celebrated was, 

And feeding Stoutly (on the Bride-Croomes score) 
2 Icam’d these Novelties unknovoi before. 


There was a certalne Barren King by birth, 
Composid of the Purest, Noblest Earth, 

By nature Sanguine and Devoute, yet hee 
Sadly bewailM his Authoritie. 

AVherefore am I a King, and Head of all 
Those Afen and Things that be Corporeal!? 

1 have no Issue, yet I'le not deny 

'Tis Mee both Heaven and Earth are RuIW by. 


Yet tliere is either a Cause Natural! 
Or some Defect in the Original!, 


V! Optra omnia ehemka (Cas*cl, 1649). pp. »H RlpIeyV work*, the 

Canlilena did not appear in print unul the middle of Ibe lyth cent., long after his 
death. It was written in Latin and owislsU of 38 four-line stanras (rbjmed aaaa). 


Latin texts, which vary somewhat, appear in MSS. Ashmole » 391 - PP 75 " ' 445 . 
VIII, a; 1479. siy and English translation* in MS Ashmole 1445. VIII, pp. a-;*, 
4»-44, all dating Irom the : 6 th tent, and now at the Bodleian. The former of tbe« 
translations (rhymed aatrb), by an unknown hand, and entitled ‘George Ripleys 
Song.- has Iiecn used h«« as a basis for the wrses which follow, ft was ^nt pub- 
lished by F. Sherwood Taylor in Ambi* (If. no*. 3 and *• Bee. 1946) ^^)Ih the 
assistance of Mr. A. S. B. Closer, I have attempted to bring certain phrasw in the 
Ambix version somewhat closer u» the original Latin and hence to the prose irans- 
Jation made by Professor Jung in the Swiss edition of the Mysfenam and ««e ol 
the terses have been tecast. The Latin text given in the footnotes follows that 
the Cassel etliiion throughout.— Trams ] 
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Though I was borne without Corruption 
And nourished 'neaih the Pinions of the Sunne. 

The cleric's language betrays him: yorig:inal ^ 

paraphrase of “original sin ” and the “pimons of sti 
the “wings of the sun of justice" (Malachi 4 : 2: i n 
justice shall arise ivith healing in his wings"). Possioiy 
a connection here between the Cantilena and the , c9 

Senior that the male without wings is tinder the wdnged 
The Cantilena condenses the winged female on the one 
with the winged sun-disk of Malachi and on the other uit 
idea of the nourishing mother— a kind of dreamlike con 
nation. 


37* Verses 6 and 7 

Each Vegetative which from the Earth proceeds 
Arises up with its own proper Seeds; 

M “£n philosopbantiom in hac cantilena 
Summa arcana condno voce cum amoena. 

Quae oientalU )ubiU pulluUt a %ena, 

£t mens audientium fit dulcore plena. 

“In extremu partibus nuptib Mercurii 
i^cddit post scudium scmel quod xnterfui. 

Ubi ^escou epulis Um grandis convivii 
Ignorau priroitus haccnoseUa didid. 

"Quidam cral sierilis Rex in gcnitura, 

Cujus forma nobilis ct decora pura 
Extilil. sanguineus erat hie natura, 

Atumeu coaqueritur sua contra jura. 

“Rex caput corporum quare sum ego, 

Sterilis. inutilb sine piole dego, 

Cuncta tamen interim mundana ego rego, 

£t cerrae nascentia quaeque, quod non nego. 

“Causa tamen extitit quaedam naturalb 
Vcl defectus aliqub cst originalb: 

Quamvb sine znaculb aid naturalb 
Eram sub solaribus enmiitus alb.** 

WDf rhemia, p. 3?; “It U the male whidi without wings b under the 
the female has wings, rvhereforc Ihej- said: Cut the female upon the malC' 
the male sliall ascend upon the iemalc.** • 
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And Animalls, at Seasons, spedouriy 
Abound nidi Fruit and strangly Multiply. 

Alas, my Nature is Restriaed so 
No Tincture from my Body yet can Ho . 

It therefore is Infoecund: iieither can 
It ought availe, in Generating Man.’ 

Here again water of 

is identical with the oijtia P'™ church's "water of 

transformation which , ,| ^ tody may be anal- 

grace." The water that “n idea diM plays 

ogoiis to the "rivers ftntn the hd'y „£uplior but also m 
a great role not only in ecc , . language I would 

alchemy.” With regard to "‘f “^.“n^tnictive eHay, "Fliiroina 

call attention to Hugo Ralmersm j 

tie ventre Christt." " 4P!;,,^cif ,he pierced Redeemer 

(sahalormsler fluvius). ,.,,5 used in al- 

with the rock from . c , 1 ,, euuo oermotiens or of the 

Cherny to denote the extracuon pierced by Mer- 

soul from the laptsi “f * ,he "water of doctrine and 
curius." For Ongen of water spring^ 

Lp^:!rWi"vt7'%.A;nhrosespealtsofthe''fonntal^ 

j ^fTSneilur foitUer naww 
•■Mea »ed xestim^ tmrtura. 

Quod de meo corpcte n 

Infoccunda “** „ultum valitura " 

N„ ad actum ga e Saiutn'i salt Dow living waten 

L « ,68V Tiom ibc bcUyof sai«™ nvo» 

““ “ 

of living water. ^ Saturn 

thelead. . (yiigoe,P.G^^^‘^*','J'gdum homit.af. u. * 

(Misne.r.G,vel..’.»'-3’'>“f 
had not given water. 
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dom and knowledge."’* Acceding to him m 

fourEold river of the Logos, is “princip'^” 

also calls this river “ermost soul smce ■ * P 

the noMa {venter), and the »o«. These te ? [ficance oi 

many collected hy Rahner may suffice to f „<.e, in th= 

the aqua permanens, the arcane J ^ m and knowl- 

right perspective. For the alchemists it was wudom a^^^^ 
edge, truth and spirit, and its source was ^ they 

though its symbol was common water or sea^ „.pervading es- 
evidently had in mind was a ubiquitous and all p ^ 
sence, an nnima miindi and the "greatest tre^ ' ^, 3 yyno 

most and most secret numinosum o£ “ I <.ollecti''e 

more suitable psycliological concept for this ^1“ jjif 

unconscious, whose nucleus and ordering^ pnncip 
(the “monad" o£ the alchemists and Gnostics). 

3^3 Verses 8 and p 

My Bodies Masse is of a Lasting-Stuffe, 

Exceeding delicate, yet hard enough; ^ 

And svhen the Fire Assays to try my Spnt^ 

1 am not found to Weigh a Grainc too hghu 

My Mother in a Sphaere gave birth to mee. 

That 1 might contemplate Kotunditie; ^ 

And be more Pure of kind than other things, 

By Right of Dignity the Peer of Kings.’*’' 

T4 Commentarius in Cantica Cantieorum, i (Migne, P X-, vot* >5' grate* 

("Spec, phiU" Theatr. chem., I. p. *67) »a)-s: "Sweet h the ringing 'o riches to 
£ul to the can ot them that philosophize! O inexhaustible foun * ^ at* 

them that ihinl alter truth and justice! O solace to the want o 
desolate! WTiai more do ye leeV, ye anguished mortals? tVhy, poor ytr ^ 
trouble your spirits with infinite cares? WTiai madness is it, pray, t . jj witbi® 
seeing that all that you seek outside yourselscs and not within yoursc 
you and not without you."* In 

rs Ambrose, Exptanatio Psotmorum XII (ed. Petschenig. p- 337)‘ an 

XLV, i (Migne, Pi., sol. 16. col. 114*) he says; "That real P®”. quickened 
earthly and sisible one, it is not in any place, but in ourself, and it^ ^ 
andshified by the powers of the soul and the inpouring of the spint. 

Rahner, "Flumina dc sentre Chrisii," p. *89. 

U “Massa me! corporis semper est mansura 
Valde dclcttabilis atque satis dura, 
llancque. cum cxamlnat ignis creatura. 

Xulla met pondcrls abcsl caritura. 
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The "house ot the sphere" is the vas rDitmdum, whose round, 
ness represents the cosmos and. at the same time, the n otld-soul. 

iSiSl^iSS 

the first man the king IS destined for ro'undtty. i.e , 
but is prevented from achieving it by Ins original def 

Verse to 

Yet to my Griete 1 know, nnlesse 1 teed 
On the Specifics I so sorely need 
VSd^rrfflentolDaies... 

Tills verse confirms otifis*lo suffering 

apart from his original de . . j ^ canon to identify 

from senile debility, ft Daniel 7 t 9^ >>c- 

Ihe king svitli the Ancient o Da^ Ancient of Days 

held till the thrones "L ,now. and the hair of his 

did sit, whose garments ,],j jery fiame, and his 

head like pure woo l no 

wheels as burning fire. The«ranJJ^ Ripley the 

alchemist was here f j„ ,|,e Middle Ages must have 

cleric to hit upon yentificatlon of A' ' 

seemed like blasphemD thinking this kind of 

substance with God. To o J absurdity and umntcl 

gory or symbolization “ Middle Ages to sw^w- 

Libility. It 'vas even ^ „ in philosophical airhemj 

But where it met with nto or at any rate highly em 

ftdoJsmuch toeaplain rheh,™^^^';-; ,ve_Lvehere^ 


..Rieqvs O'S'” ^ mlh! oJtae. 

,...Modou«o..»fa"“’sr-': 

m,l four wium 

“T5 o >^Sa“J.r.r. r«rn. M 



a nw religious declaration: God fa^ot only “ ^/JIXhosi 

body of Christ and “nt thing-he is also hidden 

but-and this is the novel and signtfirant tog subsunce, even 

in the “cheap,” "despised.” nfis to he found 

in the “undeanness oi this world, in Blth. ^ capable 

only through the art, indeed he is its „ Thu strange 

o£ progressive transformation ^ alchemists God 

theologem did not. of course, mean that ^ ^ chemical 

ri-as nothing but a substance that ^uld reserved 

tmnsformation-far from m Such the place 

rather for those modems who put matter had a 

of God. The alchemists, so “ ^^.'""L^^’^te^antiquitl'. 
more mystical conception of God ^te^a^ Gnostifi 

which, as in the case of Zosimos. could be d^hea 
or if they were Cliristians, their Christianity h a 
admixture of heathenish ma^cal ideas about d “ physical 
pois'crs and an anima mundt inherent or nart of 

nature. The anima mundi iv-as conceived as T pt,.. 5 is, and 

%vhich formed the quintessence and real ? sLas the 

which was to God-to use an apt expression ot isia 
“accrescent soul” (rpoc^^ ‘groioi-on ) greii? 

soul of man. This accrescent soul is-as a . up 

through the mineral, vegetable, and animal w » ^ fonns 

man, pers'ading the whole of nature, and to it me g idea 

ss-ere attached like appendages (rpoacfr^/wTo). of 

of Isidore’s is so much in keeping with the . it a 

the collective unconscious that one is jusufied in ca 6^ 2 

jection of this empirically demonstrable fact in 
metaph^'sical hypostasis. . , idea 

S75 It will not have escaped the reader how pnmi 1 derive 

ot God’s ageing and need of Tcnes\'al is. It does in what 
from ancient Eg^'pt, though one is at a loss to _ in the 

sources, other than the Bible, a Canon of BndUngi 
fifteenth century could have borroired such a theology. is 

ings at any rale allow no conjectures in this jtselfi 

something of a clue, however, in the alchemical tra * ^^n h 

in tlic idea of a corrupt arcane substance whose co 
due to original sin. A similar idea appears in the Grai 

to 'In ImtaondieU hulut znnndl. In Mcrcore.** 

•1 Son of BxsIIkda the Cnotilc. 
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of the Sjck king, tvJiich haj dose connections with the (ransfor- 
nwtion myster>' of the hfass. TTie king is the forbear of Parsifal 
'ivliom one could desaibe as a redeemer figure, just as in alchemy 
the old king has a redeemer son or becomes a redeemer himself 
(the lapis is the same at the beginning and at the end). Further, 
We must consider certain medieval speculations concerning 
God’s need of improvement and the transformation of the 
wrathful God of the Old Testament into the God of Love in tlie 
New: for, like the unicorn, he was softened by love in the lap of 
a virgin. Ideas of tin's kind are found as early as Bonaventure, 
the Franciscan saint, who died in 127^.*® We should also remem- 
ber that, in die figurative language of the Church, God the 
Father was represented as an old man and his birth as a rejuve- 
nation in the Son. In a hymn to the Church as an analogy of the 
Mother of God Paulinus of Nola says: 


Sister and wife at once: for Avithout the use of the body 
Mentally she unites, for the Spouse is God, not a man. 

Out of tin's mother is bom the Andent as well as the infant . . .** 


>7^ Although the candidate for baptism ("reborn into a new in- 
, fancy”) is meant here, the point of the analogy is that God the 

. Father, a bearded old man, is worshipped in Cod the Son ai a 

newborn duld. 

,377 The contrast between senex and puer touches at more than 
, one point on the ardietype of God’s renewal in Egyptian theol- 
ogy, especially W'hen the underlying homoousia comes out as 
clearly as in ilie verses of Ephraem Syrus; "The Ancient of Days, 

' in Ills sublimi ty, dwelt as a babe in the ■womb." ** "Thy Babe. O 
Virgin, is an old man; be is the Andent of Days and precedes all 
time.” 


578 Nowhere in this material, however, do we find the very spe- 
cific motif of God’s senescence, and the source Ripley could have 
used remains obscure. Even so, there is always tlie possibility of 
an autodithonous revival of the mythologeixi from the collective 
unconscious. Nelken has published a case of this kind. Hu pa- 
tient was a primary-scliool teacher who suffered from paranoia. 
He develope^d a theory about a Father-God with immense pro- 

sJFurther material In Psychology Akhemy, par. 5f*f «• **• 

83 Poema *5. ^37- ruahtr materul m Curt.a,, Eiirofifon 

Luemure and the UtinMiddkAg».pp. toss- 

84 Ephnem Syius. Nymni et urmones. Ih ait. Sso. Ibid . I. coJ. *56. 
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creative powers. Originally he had 550 possessed 

the course of time they were reduced to *ree H p . _ 
two scrota with three testicles 

tion weakened him in the end, and finally he „svchologeni 

lump and was found chained up m a ravine. The 

contains the motif of ageing and loss of procreati P , 
patient was the rejuvenated Father-God or his ' letely 

embellishment of the archetypal theme is in this pjod- 

original, so that we can safely take it as an autochthonous p 

j-,9 ""^^n Ripley’s case there is the more immediate P°“'^‘*i^jent 
he modified for his oivn purpose the conception ot the ^ 
of Days and his youthful son the Logos, who m 
Valentinus the Gnostic and of Meister Eckhart was a 
These concepts are closely related to those of Dionysus, y 
of the gods, and of the Homs-child, Harpocrates, Aio 
naturally imply the renewal of the ageing god. The it 

world of Cliristian ideas back into paganism is not a 5 
and the naturalistic conclusion that the father dwin^ implicit 
the son appears, or that he is rejuvenated in the son, is 
in all tlicse age-old conceptions, whose effect is all 
the more they are consciously denied. Such a gven 

ideas is almost to be expected in a cleric like R*P w' 
though, like all alchemists, he may not have been cons 
their full import. 


580 VcTses 11-12 

Utterly perish'd is Uie Flower of Youth, . ^ 

Through all my Veines there courses naught but e 
Mars’clling 1 heard Christ's voice,®’ that from above 
I’le be Rcbomc, I knosv not by svhat Love. 

MNclken. “AnaljiiKhc Beobachiungcn Ober Phanmten einea r 

PP'SSSff. IT Rahncr,"Die Goltcsgcburt,” pp-Sliff. be rcbCfTO 

[Tlic Swin edition (II, p. a6, n. 83) has here "I heard that I „ .j, iJnc * 

through Chrbt’i Tree." This is based on the reading “Chrisii sed of the 

of serse 1 1, schich proses to be an error in transcription. The ^-***^|, _ * ■ ,t jed 
Cantilena {j 6{9. and there appears to be no other) shows (p. 4 **) ^ 

OTc“ (by Qitiit't mouth), in this agreeing with the jCth cent. Lau” *^cd 
MSS. at the Rodlcian. Since pars. $6-39 of the ShUs lest arc mainly «>o 
the "arbor phtloiopliica" meniloncd elsewhere in Ripley’s writings, they 
omitted with the author’s consent,— Tram.] 
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Else I God's Kingdom cannot enter in: 

And dierefore, that I may be Borne agen, 

I'le Humbled be into my Mother's Breast, 

Dissolve to my First Matter, and there rest.®* 

In order to enter into God’s Kingdom the king must trans- 
form himself into the prima materia in the body of his mother, 
and return to the dark initial state which the alchemists called 
the “chaos.” In this massn confusa the elements are in conflict 
and repel one another; all connections are dissolved. Dissolution 
is the prerequisite for redemption. The celebrant of the mys- 
teries Ijad to suffer a figurative death in order to attain transfor- 
mation. Thus, in the Arisleus vision, Gafaricus is dissolved into 
atoms in the body of his sister-wife. We have seen from the anal- 
ogy with the Ancient of Days what the alchemist's goal was; both 
artifex and substance were to attain a perfect state, comparable 
to the Kingdom of God. I will not discuss, for the moment, the 
justification for this seemingly presumptuous comparison, but 
would remind the reader that in the opinion of the alchemists 
themselves the transformation tvas a miracle that could take 
place only with God's help. 

Verse t} 

Hereto the Nfother Animates the King, 

Hasis his Conception, and does forthwith bring 
Him closely hidden underneath her Traine, 

Till, from herselfe. she'd made him Flesh againe.” 

Here the “chymical wedding” takes the form of the ancient 
rite of adoption, svhen die child to be adopted svas hidden under 
tl\e skirts of the adoptive mother and then drawn forth again.®* 

89 “Wc pxaedaium pcnicus iuvcntuiis flore 

Mon invaait /onditui Chnst« sed ab ore 
Me aiidivi eodilw* eran<l« cum siupore 
Renascendum denuonesaoquoamore. 

••Return Dei aliirr nequeo intrare 
Hinc uc nascar denuo me huroiUare 
VoJo maire* ainibu* meque adapure 
In primaza wataiam ct me disgregwe- 

90 "Ad hoc mater propna »egein animavii 

Eiusque conceptui scse acceleraTit, 

Quera statim sub chlain)de sua occoUavU 

Donee euro Ucrum ex se 

M CL Diodorus. SibUotMe Histofike, i. 39 («M- by Oldfatber. H. pp. 465f.) 
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In this way Ripley circumvented the scandal o£ the custom ty 

1 '"'^Thc adoption was represented “'"joptfvrcWM- 

figumtive act of birth or by f hymn to 

In this manner Heracles was adopted by Hera. J 

Nebo the god says to Asurbanipal: 

Small wert thou, Asurbanipal, svhen I left thee with the 

Queen of Nineveh, . t.^ of die 

Peeble wert thou, Asurbanipal, when thou didst sit in l 

divine Queen of Nineveh, aidst suck 

Of the four udders that were placed in thy mouth tn 


from tsvo, 

And in two thou didst bury thy face . . 

383 Ckincealment under the skirt is a widely 

and until quite recently was still practised by the simif^ 

The motif of the “tutelary Madonna” in a mantle has 

meaning, namely, the adopUon of the believer. hunt”o^ 

386 Ripley’s adoption scene may derive from the^ hop' _ 
Marches,^ where mention is made of a fire which of 

over the coals, even as the pious mother steps j^gat 

her son.” And again: “He likened the subtlety of the ^ »s 
to the stepping of the pious mother over the body of 
These sentences form part of a dialogue between King * ^ ^ 
and his mother. In contrast to the Cantilenaj however, i giy 
the Idng who is to be transformed but the lion (see 4 


3®7 Verses 14-17 

Twas wonderful! to see with svhat a Grace 
This Naturall Union made at one Imbrace 
Did looke; and by a Bondhoth Sexes knitt. 

Like to a Hille and Aire surrounding it. 

The Mother unto her Chast Chamber goes, 

%Vhere in a Bed of Honour she bestowes 

Her weary’d selfe, 'iwixt Sheets as white as Snow 

And there makes Signes of her approaching “Woe. 

*2 Is'ebo coTTaponds lo the planet Mercury. g* 

Roscher, Lexikon, III, i, coL C2,s.t. Nebo. Senior , De ehemH.V' 

*5 Ibid., p, 63.* „ 

*6 The "t h a l a m tu” tefen to the mystic marriage. See intra. the "green lio®* 
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Ranle Poison issuing from *e Dying Ma" 
Made her pure Orient face looh ioule and wan. 
Lnce she comman J all S«=>"8=« ^ 

Seals upp her Chamber doore, and lyes Alone. 


Bt^uthfinTSdS^^^^ 

The P«g"="^ The 

"cihatio," the material to be transformed had to be 

underlying idea is that the imbibing the tincture, the 

impregnated and saturated, r .'feath- 

aqua propria im own water, tail (uroboros), or *e 

en” or "wings" (volatile JP"'')’ aU’s flesh," -ne 
fruit of the ph!l«°P'''“' “r;”rAonir(peacock’s tail). Im- 
peacock is an allusion to the wild P appear, 

L.dl,telv before the albedo pr rtiheao 


peacock is an allusion to the Q „ ..^f, colours" appear, 
mediately before the albedo or fan. The basis 

ns if the peacock '«« iridescent skin that often foims 

'"imsE:f"Le:a.(e.g..U^^^ 

« "Minim 

ra«um PJuuumquesexum 

•-•erHilur ihalamum pudoris 


.•SlorieoaSt 


Hmc a $e „g,Uabat. 

Ostiumquccamcraefi™'‘B 


..V.<rbn«ria»i»»™X.ru“ 

E,Wbebn.»g“"™;;"“„„n 
Sibl qaeo ”"^„i„’^ll>brMb.- 
Mtounabu .uwoserpb > 

«.bese,neneeot..sb».e...p.— 


. . ,, he »n»hm be says tat 

aulhar to author. .uneest tomcthiog w j ,jo), 

« Hoghelandc ‘VS^cury- ^ ' 

appear on the surface cf the o 
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are frequently mentioned in the texts as indicating something 
like totality. They all unite in the albedo, which for many a- 
chemists ivas the climax o£ the work. The first part was co 
pleted when the various components separated out Itom 
chaos of the massa confusa were brought back to unity in ^ 
albedo and "all become one.” Morally this means that the 
nal state of psychic disunity, the inner chaos of conflicting p2 
souls which Origen likens to herds of animals,*®^ beconies 
"vir unus," the unified man. Eating the peacock's flesh is ^ 
fore equivalent to integrating the many colours (or, 
cally, the contradictory feeling-values) into a single colour, u 
Norton’s ‘'Ordinall of Alchimy” says: 

For es'erie Colour whiche maie be thought. 

Shall heere appeare before that White be mought.^®' 

3 S 9 The lapis contains or produces all colours.'®- Hogheland^ 
says that the "Hermaphroditic monster" contains all 
Poetic comparisons are also used, such as Iris, the rainbow, 
the iris of the eye.'®* The eye and its colours are mentioned 1 
Hippolytus. He calls attention to the Naassene analogy 
the four rivers of paradise and the senses. The river 
waters Havilah, the land of gold, corresponds to the e)'e: T » 
they say, is the eye, rvhich by its bearing and its colours 
witness to what is said.” Abu'l Qasim speaks of the tree witn 
multicoloured blossoms.'” Mylius says: “Our stone is the star 

strewn Sol, from whom every colour proceeds by transformauon, 
as flowers come forth in the spring.” The “Tractatus An^ 
totclis” gives a more elaborate description: “Everything th^t 

IM Cf- iupra, par. 0. n, a6. loi Thealrum Chemicum Britannicum, p- 

thing . , . makeih the colours to appear sporadically" * (Turba, ^ 
Xlll, lines gfl,). "This, therefore, u the stone Khich we ha\c c^cd by alt ff ^ 
of names, which Tcccheih and drinketh the work, and out of which eveij 
appeareth" • {ibid., lines 2 )f,). Similarly Mylius (Phil, ref., p. iig)^ "All the co 
o! the world shall be manifested."* lWThcatr.chem.,1. p, i79- , ^ 

An earthly manifestation of the quintessence you may biold in 
of the rainbow, when the rays of the sun shine through the rain."* 
mundi," Afur. herm., p, 251 <Waitc, I. p. 202). j-, 

m-. . . the pupil of the eye and Iris (rainbow) in the sky." (Olympiodortu. 
Benhclot. A Uh. pea, 11, ir, jS.)* 

r.tenchm.V. 9 (rf. Legg^ trans,I.p. .^3). 

Abul QStim Muhammad, Kitib al-'ilm al-muktasab fed. Holmyard), p- »5- 
tw Phil, ref., p. lai. 
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were conceived in the earth by the dew 
, The ttages of the work 

are associated with the psychology, since die 

of the colours to astrolcOT, “ ^7“ "ients. The 

planets correspond to soi^”* Ugneus 

Aurora coruurgem relates ^ j^c four tempera- 

associates the four principal r (|,j „iours comes out 

ments.- T^e psg:hcIog;« I sigmto ^ ^ 

quite clearly in Dorn. I ri y preparations, and 

man is lh<= beginning, middle, and 

this form is indicated by the yel ,^1 ^ 

man is the greater and prmap ^ g„M ?Sour signifies 

one mightier than j,pr" (formative agent) m die 

intellect, the P'‘""P“' that die other diree co ou« 

alchemical P™””’ we may jj„n colours 

also denote PSl'ohologijal.too ' „( character. Conse- 

denote the seven p o^^seven colours would mean 

qitently the o" of the personality, the union of 

Nothing less than the ” p customarily represented by 

the four basic functions, which are 

die colour quatemio blue r J • f ,i,enic for ari‘d“i7'P'., 

, 9 . The cutido pavoms was a favour e ^ ^c tad 

sentation in die old pd"“ Ide b W- Since the pej«h 

alone that «s depicted, hnt'h' ^ ion all quaUttm), a" 
stands for "all colours „i„,calrum 'S /j 

illustration in Khunmth s dinf „hose unity 

shows it standing on 

l....:,6n=q»a».SuU'..-le,«—>«-'’ 

phlegmatic, — 

115 Cf. Fsyckolocf 

■viduaUon."pp.3‘9®' 187 
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obviously represents. The inscription j.^bolize 

Hermes” and the "blessed greenness, both of s Inch ^ 
the Holy Ghost or the Ruach Elohim. wind p y ,. ^,^,£,1,5 
in Khunrath.’"- The cauda pauonts is also ‘ to bring 
world, nature, the quintessence, which causes all ^ 

forth.” Here the peacock occupies the highest P*^ 
bol of the Holy Gliost, in whom the male-female po V 
hermaphrodite and the Rebis is integrated. rnniunction 

39= Elsewhere Khunrath says that at the hour 
the blackness and the raven’s head and all tlic 

world will appear, “even Iris, the messenger of God. 

cock's tail." He adds; "Mark the secrets of the ra nboi ^ 

Old and New Testament.” This is a reference ^ ^ 

God’s covenant with Noah after the flood “was 

the "one in the midst of the four and twenty , ^^.3$ a 

to look upon like a jasper and a sardine-stone, an -jnerald" 
rainbow round about the throne, in sight like unto a 
(Rev. 4 ; 3f.),“» and to the vision of the angel with a min 
his head (Rev. 10 ; i).«o Irb as the "messenger of jhc 

special importance for an understanding of the opus, 
integration of all colours points, as it were, to a coming 


or even to his presence. , • ted with 

39s The colour green, stressed by Khunrath, is associa 
Venus. The "Introitus apertus” says: "But in the gentle 
mixture ivill liquefy and begin to s^vell up, and at o 
mand will be endowed with spirit, which ivill soar upw ^ 
tying the stone with it, and will produce new colours, r^^ 
the green of Venus, which will endure for a long . ^ggi. 
wards the end of this procedure, which tvas knoivn as 

118 Cf. the naive prayer ot the author in Amphitheatrum heavetU 

beseech thee with all my heart, that thou wilt send nic from thy ° jj,c as 
Ruach.llokhmah-El, the Spirit of thy Wisdom, that it may ever be ^ 
a familiar, may skilfully govern me, wisely admonish me and fcnowl' 

with me and pray with me and work with me; may give me right wi ® , /j-jjc 

edge and experience and ability in physical and phpico-mcdical ma • ^ 
learned Dr. Khunrath would no doubt have been delighted to have 


Ghost as a laboratory assistant. 

117 Cf.rig.IV in the Appendix to ilmphitheatrum. 
llBibid., p. 202. 

119 The emphasis is thus on the green colour. , 

120 . . and a rainbow was upon his head, and bis face was as the sun- 

121 Jlfuj. herm.,p. 693 (lVaite,II,p. 19^. 
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men of Venus, the colour changes into a livM purple where- 

So,v and the peacock at .heirn.ost gloT.om. In these days 

tcry o£ the Lord’s passion. i r,„uld em- 

leads by implication to P=‘ssion ..(jaTt oE passion” in the 

phasUe in vie.v of ’’itarinm sapientum’’ shows 

Cantilena. A passage f.oin qualities and situa- 

that colours are a means of t^pres g 5 ijimal 

tions; "While ^ 

body goes fonrard m man, ^ qp manner of suE- 

opus, many “Stiom Se' chiefest of svhich . . • 

terings, airiicuons, and ^ pm hesh, and tlie dev.1. 

are the ceaseless assaults <>f*= ‘ imen of Venus are con- 
,95 These ““‘'"’'?‘15°,",t^Svmbols, where the peacock is cor- 
firmed in Fenotus s Table of Sym „ aim 

related with the "’V”";”"? "3, of the Holy Ghost, of life, 
the green lUard Mention thU because Penotus 

procreation and resurrection 

“The mother, being nerw j compound, no P** ^ j j degree of 

b«ni»c of the great . . virgin Earth here unde^^V. 

In Ihi. regimen . . . K"” „.t„,e the '™" ” b,ily ol in 

eullivailon. and ptepare. > “ suKlanee is enelo > 

esilne that in .Ms wSi”'" „„ld be eapmssed oal, m 

own child. These are ‘""'“q,,, , ca.rg (Bool »£ Oha”^ „1,. 

opeeaiion d yin a"<> ^'iS Tcaoliw Caalieo™" (M-S”'’ 

123 Cl. Cassiodoras. E«f „ substance lam anoihei 

1071.1073,1090)1 ,26 sr.B'Sr*Oo:''kr*mi’S' 

121 Ruland. P‘ ..ill which things are 

b, a proceas of nalurel rem™ ,„1 "tn due Ume rea* 

125 Mus. herm^ P- >S‘ a'm'ao » troubiod sbatt n Saiptut* its'lt wit* 

01 good omeu; ’.Tmdudoa. a. .■» “ desire » !« 

the^lessed and Tim. 5 1 " “m«gh »aar »'>'“'*• 

nemeth, wheee.n .1 u imU' ^ _,.eeution. and . . 

^d„ iof-'W^aVie mo" “ 

tions and straits that 
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correlates the coniugium with the "dii 

suraahly because they need P Ac- 

ancient Christian symbol oE resurrection, ;|, 5 iaby- 


aiiClciiL onii-x-***** ^ ^ Ulofc in t 

cordingtoalatealchemica^t»C-«thebron«^^^^^^ 


rinth at Meroe showed Osiris, after his along 


mounting a chariot drawn by peacocks, in which he drives 

triumphing in his resurrection, like the sun. -./uhout 

S9«i In Do™ the "dead spiritual body" is tho bird lUth^^ 
wings." It "changes into the raven’s head and j 
peacock’s tail, after which it attains to the whitest . 

swan and, last of all, to the highest redness, the sign o 
nature.” This plainly alludes to the phoenix, .^1 of 

peacock, plays a considerable role in alchemy as a 
renewal and resurrection,’** and more especially as a s) 

for the lapis. U iust as 

397 The caiida pavonis announces the end oE the wor ’ J 
Iris, its synonym, is the messenger of God. of 

of colours in the peacock’s fan heralds the 
all qualities and elements, which are united in the ^ I 

o£ the philosophical stone. For seventeen hundred ’ _|,t 
have shown in Pjyc/iofogy and Alchemy, the lapis was 
into more or less clear connection with the ancient 
Anthropos, In later centuries this relationship exten 
Christ, who from time immemorial was this same Ant 


Son oE Man, appearing in the gospel of St. John ^ , 


“In the he* 

mogonic Logos tliat existed betore the wona ^vds. -i* 
ginning was the Word, and the Word was with ^/thout 

Word was God . . . All things svere made by him, and wi 


129 Latin MS, i 8 ih cent., “Figuranini Aegypiiorum secretoruin, t - a 
possession). 

127 ''Congeries Paiacelsicae/' TAeatr, eftem., I, p. 599 . . , 7 *. cot 

129 llonorius of Autun, Speculum de mysteriis ecelesiae (Migne, PX*. 

93 G) sajs ot the phoenix: “Tbc phoenix is said to be red, and b Chnst, 
it is Witten: Who u thb that cotneih from Edom, with djed thy 

Bosra?" • {Cf. Isaiah C 3 ; "tVherefore an ihou red in thine apparc , ^ 
garments like him that treadeth in the wnefai?’' • Abo serse 3 : “■ ^hich 


blood shall be sprinkled upon my garments.") Honorius continues: 
means red, b the name gisen to Esau, from the red pottage with which ^ 


Edoro. ' 


fed 


by Jacob hb brothcT-'* • After relating the myth of the phoenix 


IJonorioi 3^ 


“On the third day the bird b restored, because on the third day Christ 
again by the Father.' 


ibed 
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inner beauty and 

that the peacod 
.J32 yet another 

in ah 
of 


teerity o£ spirit." The peacock expresses the 
prfeaion oE the soul." ■>' Merula rpennem 
will empty and destroy a vessel containing i 
peculiarity which may account for the "^onnation 

diemy. since it brings about and betokens ihc ° also 
the poisonous dragon into Uie healing med ■ 
asserts that the peahen does not introduce h > jrtv.' 

lather until they are fully groim, front which „ her 

an analogy wiUi the Blessed Virgin, who li ^ „otif ol 
charges to God only in the perfect state. Here again u 
renewal through the mother is struck.’” during 

too 1£, therefore, the Queen Mother eats , ^njely, 

her pregnancy, she is assimilating an aspect of - 

t rebirth, whose emblem the 


her capacity to grant rebirth, whose cmDiein uic i' 
cording to Augustine, peacock flesh has the pccu la ^ 


turning rotten.^®* It is, as the alchemists would sa>, 
monalis," like the fruits of the philosophical tree ^ jt 

Aiisleus and his companions were fed in the house o 
the bottom of the sea. Peacock flesh was just the ng > 
the mother in her attempt to rejuvenate the old king an 


him immortality. 


\Vhile peacock flesh ““ was the queen’s diet, her drink ''"a* 

, pj0j3efl3* 

Ml In order to hatch its «ggt, the peacodn scelu a lonely and hidden dhp®®' 

adds: “And assuredly solitude, the only recipe tor presening a sp*” 
tion, oifen the fullai exxasion for inner felicity.” • . ^fijcb 

1321 take this statement from Pidncllus, as I vras unable to 
Merula is meant. 

iMAtundutSymboKcuf.I.p.sie. . . , God iba* 

134 City 0 } Cod, XXI, 4 (trans, by Healey. II, p. 3 * 2 ): ”tVho was it bw 
made the flesh of a dead peacock to remain always tweet, and without 
faction?” In the Cyranidet the peacock ts accounted “a roost lacrcd ^ 
are useful tn preparing the gold colour. "tNTicn the peacock is dead, jah" 

not fade nor emit a foetid smell, but remains as if 

stances, • Its brain can be used to prepare a los'c-potion. Its blood, cicu* 

expels demons, and its dung cures epilepsy, (Dclatte, Texles lattns 
franfais relatift aux Cyranider,p. tjt) . 

135 In China (cf. the treatise of kVei Po-yang, in /sis, XVIII, p* *5®) jpa- 

analogy is the “fluttering ChU'Niao.” the scarlet bird; it has fis® ^ jt 

boUzIng totality, corresponding to the fnc elements and the fise West**® 

put into the cauldron of hot fluid to the detriment of its feathers. {jjtb***' 
alc h emy the cock is plucked, or its wings arc clipped, or it eats it* own 
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blood o£ the green lion. Blood ■» is one of the to'*""™ 
onyms for the aqua permanem, and iK use m 

basrf on the blood symbolism and “’'W™ , he 
In the Canlilem the imbibitio (“““■■>") ^t^Alle. 

arcane substance is performed not “ ^;;f';4’„Vand Lr- 

goria Merlin!, " but on the queen. . j^ythology and 

lapping of images are as great m a directly by the 

folklore. As these archetypal P eontamina- 

unconscious, it is not surprising makes it so 

tion of content- toavery high degreejhuswh^ 

issRiph, htoseli lake. blooH » cl„™.V.I >rrfa/ng 

ol the green lion" (Ofera omtne, P- -HOT.ei Ihe Prinet. Aim ■» 

(p. 74 ) the lion holds a lahlet wiih P me help ol the 

'Lly leounds maieled on huna^.ni hto »nh .ho 

bl'hta tmi ™ 

t. - .-i™ 

iascf. Mjllus. PM. rtf, p. S”*', me ni6ed»- ah'* ■*' 'I'T 
and ".s the .hole ;‘A"!?mf>dt,"n.ill.. the heeb ol eW»"» I*” 
and the water ol Utc and death. ^ founuSn of the * 

ruslon .0 .he Seponem, on eo.ont end U Ibeh i.^ 

pofson." • (Usually he .^^ndct^ul qual«T .[ ^ot be distin- 

hie.'') The uroboros has the f^head. ^ ” m . apr*!-. 

Lg^atlon) »“’n‘'''irn'So“taS ^ 1^- 

guished from J oicKfotc understand the ^ fountain, that 

explicitly •■dtvme. c «n „ p,gh, O li^y. 

rspec.ph.l." satiety and heT«ft" pcact 

with thy Mind thou ^ his louni* which makest o 

unities. O wondrous ®j n»nd J" eiou hast 

between encmicsl ^ j body. Wc thank ,,,tuei. Amen.- * 

this makcdi one rnon ”, makers oHhyh»«'*'**“‘'‘*’ 5 ^oi^iicnt to the mertt- 
deigned to make ^ from the pt'ma ro^m&.trtio, obatio. etc, 

evert-l”* "^-’"5.:“ 

. .. :_..,nrM of this 


ic soul returns to the dead y> —diin* with everything 

, . „„e ol ‘S;-,. i„.enon».»h» m.L<on»to« ere” 

:"',.SrnTeS.,.h.d..teee.,«od.»“'" 
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difficult for us to understand alchemy. 51^1111* 


difficultforustounaersianudic.....,.. — Y ,i,t,oueh 

is not logic but the play of archetypal motifs, and althoug 
I -illogfcav in the'formal sense, it -s;er<he es,^^ -• 


natural 


“illogical” in the formal sense, it V„pect the 

laws svhich we are far from having explained. In ^^^^5 ([,5 
Chinese are much in advance of us, as a ‘J'O™ 8 ‘ J^ers a 

1 Cftitig will show. Called W eclmed by the 


“collection of ancient magic spells," an oP'."'®" ‘'” 7 ' ijahle 
modernized Chinese themselves, the 7 Ching i_ 
psychological system that p •• into a cer- 


archetypes, the “wondrous operations of _ ^ver 

tain pattern, so that a ‘'reading” becomes possi ^ „nder* 


under- 


tain pattern, so Luat. « ^ * 

a sign o£ stupidity to depreciate something one aoe 
stand, ^ ^ quit® 

I Displacement and overlapping o£ images 'vo j^jj^nii- 
impossible if there did not exist between them an ess ^ 

.1,^ — mother, and son arc 


,£ the 


larity oE substance, a homoousia. Father, mother, an 
the same subsunce, and what is said oE one is largely ^^j^cr 
This accounts for the variants of incest— betwc 
n, brother and sister, father and daughter, ' -q^s 
os is one even though in the twiliglit of the jg^ as 


and son, 

uroboros is one even though in me twiiigiu ui. jgd a- 

its head and tail appear as separate figures and are rega 
such. The alchemists, however, were ^tifiiciently awar 
homoousia of their basic substances not only to call the 
tagonists of the coniunctio drama the one Just 

assert that the prima materia and the vessel were 
as the aqua permanens, the moist soul-substancc, comes 
body it is intended to dissolve, so the mother who disso 
son in herself is none other than the feminine aspect 
father-son. This victv current among the alchemists 
based on anything except the essential similarity ot 
stances, which were not chemical but psychic; 
appurtenances not of comciousness, where they would 
entiated concepts, but of the unconscious, in whose m 
obscurity they merge together in larger and larger con 

1,' irnag^ 

If, then, we are told that the queen drank blood, °o 


corresponds in every respect to the king drinking 


JUThe "Liber Platonis quaitorum" which dates from the lOth cen jtroug 

as a solvent {Thealr. chem,, V, p. 157), and says also that a part»cu 
solvent is lion’s dung (p. 1^). 
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SileFindp.ebe«d.arac.e™^^^ 

„«e alchemy the king is chamcu™ f by y -g 
In alchemy the lion, the royal hem , 

Mcrcurius,'" or, to be form oE the devouring, preda- 

mation. He is the Usually the lion- 

tory monster who first =PF , ^remual dismemberment. 

Eonn eagk The transformations de- 

This in turn is followed by *= 8 give one a good 

scribed in Rosenaeutz s »y , Mercurius. Like him, 
idea o£ the transformations lioness »' or he is said 

Uie lion appears in Hons are sometimes iden- 

to be Mercunus ,,,1_|,ur«e The illustrations show 

tified wiU. the red and «h'“ sulphur) and the 

a furious battle b'd'’"" ‘b^ . J. „vo lions are prefigurations 
, ringed lioness (white s“'P''“^„^vns. Evidently at this stage 
of the royal pair, hence *'/ XSwcc" them, and this ts 
there is still a g°“<l ‘’A ('[ended to express-the passiom 
preeisely svhat the fiety lion ion of unconsctous 

L emotionality that alsf represent the urobo- 

contents.'" The quarrelling coup „„„d ,»e .w 0.. 

1.S C(. Ihe ursliic oI Tk' ^ T™*' >"'• 

o.c„” vao lesd l.o« tb' ™.-<' ^ i, 

ynng drint . ••TheDrtP’” *’^”*^^ * • «»! benefit” (P- *5*^' 

(p. r„), and, 1» a-l-" Tbr"«“'b 

rccthcs the 'P"" dupl« « Eu, ,u.d the Tlgn ph) 

.he Wen. ■•Tht >■ ..se.be.- (P- ><">■ 

Ch-ieu(,.»e)»dU.eIt« (l ^ pVal.e, I, 

143a.n.i38 V lArabsptiogt^ ^ 

144 See the Ulustratioo »r„cur5u5. who, in lum. con- 

M»t.here.,p.i)S('P"";’-P *' , ■ ,„«idenl adipuUm 

HI Emotional ouibunU uma.., 

unconsciousness. 
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Tos.”» The lion thus signifies the arcane tlie 

the body or ’’“’’^•‘°°.f'7thirearth1 b deadly," 

‘■desert place,"''' "po.son, became u because 

“tree, because it bears fruit, ‘ or hidden ^‘b/ccium] 

it is the foundation of all nature and the ““his Maier cites 
of all elements.” '“ In apparent contradiction to 
from Ripley’s “Tractatus duodecim portartim tl 

the green lion is a "means of ,o say 

sun and moon.” '" It is, however, -X , Valentinus 

that emotion unites as much as it divides. B .^nitv com- 
takes the lion as the arcane substance, calling - 4 nt of 

posed of Mercurius, Sal, and Sulphur, a^ the <1 
draco, aquila, rex, spiritus, and corpus.' The ^ ; 

calls the green lion the mineral stone .jon by 

quantity of its own spirit,”'" meaning self-impre^ 

one’s soul (imbibitio, dbatio, nutrilio, 

405 Besides die green lion there rvas also, .i ^r- 

Ages, a red Uon.^« Botii were Mercurius.”* The 
1*8 Maier, quoting Lully, laya: ••Some have oiled ihl» orth lail' * 

In haitle; othen the aerpeni that devoun, iiifTens, and mortUio 
(Symh. aur. mensae, p. 427). 

i« Seen. 148, ^ ..ftmmonly ^ 

160 "But no unclean body enters, vfiih one exception, which owra o'"”’*' 

the philosophers the green Lion.*' • (Maler. p. 40h a"*! ^ 

151 Maier (p. 457) adds: "because the earth is depopulated of its ipirit*- 

162 Ibid. „ r • o 464. 

163 "Medium coniungendi linauras inici solem el Junam." (Maicr, p* 


Opera omnia, p. 139) 

15 * Chjmiiche SchTifflen,pp. 248L 

165 Afur./i<rm.,p.2i9 (IVaitc.Lp. 17^.* d in 

168 Further evidence lor the lion as the arcane substance can be foun ^lonK 

coniugii" (. 4 rj chemica, p. 6|), where the lion signifies the "aes ^ accoo®* 

oi Hermes). Another synonym lor the lion is "vitrum" (glas')> 

of its transparency was also a symbol for the soul. (Cf. Caesarius o 

dialogue on Afi>flc/«, I.ja and rv .39 (tram, by Scott and Bland, I. PP* id 

So, too, in Morienus, who counts the lion among the three subsian^ 

be kept secret. ("De iransmut. mcUllica," Art. aurif., II, pp* 5 ‘^-) ° jj galled 

fluri/., II, p. 229) says; "In our green Lion is the true material . . • 

Adrop, Atotb, or the green Duencch." • j|je li®* 

I6T TTie red lion is probably a later equivalent of sulphur nibcum ( p, ijo) 

of Paracelsus, it would seem). Mylius (P/»i 7 . re/., p. 209, and Schema 
equates the two Horn with red and white sulphur. 

IDS Khunrath, Iljl. Chaoi, p, 325. 
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tefms mentions a magic use of the lion (and of 

considerable light on our symbol: he is good '.“t (he 

and here we may recall the fighting lions and the fact that the 

king in tl e “yegoria Merlini” began drinking the water just 

when he was venturing fortli to nnr. We shall probably not be 

tvrong if we assume that the "king of beasts 

Hellenistic times as a transformation “S' ^ ^ 

sents the old king, the Anuqnns dierum o 

certain stage of renewal, and that PettaPt,,-" 

quired the singular title of "Leo antiques ,„™*MtTas he 

he represents the king in fom emphasizes 

appears in his unconscious sta . animal side and 

ttat the king is overpowered which 

consequently expresses '"“i'’ . J the sense of uncon- 

trainer. . o-t alchemists the king 

5 According to the “"(V' ,cat is to say he returns to his 
changes into his animal attn ’ , wieland made use 

animal nature, the psyclnc Stein der Weisen." “ 

of tins psychologera in his & ^ ^ changed into an ass, 

in which the ‘>‘SS|^pated Kil^g M 
though of course the cc Apuleius.wt 

mation of Lucius into “ ,|,e dog.”= The lion hm in- 

>7 Hoghelande ranks the bon with ear- 

deed something of *= ■'«“'' ^^„ity with sulphur, the fiery 
lier, and this brings him into p ,, p„tobly 


— __.isniaioiisMp»““«' , i d j*6) 

of Hamnite origin. ,66k fPreiscndant ^ " 

Magic Fsp>r-o.h™^ 


180 Paris Magic i'ap>T«* “ R.^hour 
•n,. Uo„ 1. mblcosiic "1 dw 
1.1 venlura. 


.sd -d-rr bcd^bctc 

by eating a Jily- ^ , o.t6j) 

6th hour. Iffin camel, horse, and calf. 

185 Also with the griffin, ca ^ 
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dynamism o£ Sol. In the same svay 


the lion is the "potency 


4 o 3 


’^‘"xhe aggressive strength of IwOTo't Anti**' 




aspect. In Honorius oE Autun the Hon is an ^ ^ your 

*- accordance with I Peter 5 * • 


and the devil/” in accordance wiui i ^ ? ’ ^out, seeVin: 
adversary the devil, as a roaring lion, wa lioness 

whom he may devour.” But in so far as the 
forerunners of the (incestuous) coniunctio, ^ 
category o£ those theriomorphic pairs o pe ^ ^ serpents oE 
fighting and copulating, e.g., cock \ _ aniong oib« 

the caduceus, the two dragons, etc. The hon . aper- 

things an unmistakable erotic aspect.^hus conqo^ 


tus” says: “Learn what the doves of Diana are, is 

the lion with caresses; the green lion, 1 wy» " ° T^arn, l^^h 
Babylonish dragon, who kills all with _1;5 mitacleir 


naoyionisn oragon, wno kiiis an 

what the caduceus of Mercury is, wherewith he ^ 

,.fUnm Vtp holds enchant ♦ 


ihou 


and what are those nymphs whom he holds en 

wouldst fulfil thy svish” (i.e., the completion acri^^' 

reference to the “Babylonish" dragon is -onphly*^ 

ta1 cmr#» 5n Ae5iet5/-il Irtnontaop “"Rahvlon 1^ 


tal, since in ecclesiastical language "Babylon is ^ . .Jjj when 

biguous.”® Nicholas Hamel likewise alludes to .p^cjcrcuff 
he says that the stink and poisonous breath of forth 

are nothing other than the "dragon’s head ^ or 
great haste from Babylon, svhich is surrounded >’ 
milestones." j^^ye secO' 

A09 In the "lion hunt" of Marches the lion, as s'C 

takes the place of the king. Marchos prepares a ao 

lion, attracted by the sweet smell of a stone that is o 


ie« Dom, ‘"Spec. phiU** Theatr. ehem., I, p. joi , -Jbe ^ 

167 Sermo in Dominica in Palmii (Migne. PJ^ vol. i?*, S*®'' 

called Dragon and lion." asetbe*^"^^ 

16 ? Elcarar (Abraham ihc Jew) meotiom that the do?cs ol Dun* 7° 


f ID076 




Uon.Cf, UralUi ChymUches Wcrck.VzTll, p.86. p 

160 Alta. herm.. p, C^. si Toto tuo aipis poliri" might mean n 
this, iince “^oiam” also meaiu "tow." » ballot* 

170 Revelation * 7 : 5 : "Mystery, Babylon the great, the mother 

abominations of the earth." 

171 Presumably two or three miles from the dly. “Surnmariom p ‘ 

Afur.hfrm,p.,73(\vaite.l,p.,4a). rosW- 

172 Mentioned in the Arabic teats as MarqOS, ting of EgJT^ 

Smaragdina, p. 57. 
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cyc-chanii,'" falls into it and is nrallowcd by «“nc^ 

••And this stone, tvhicl. the lionlova, ts a '™inan -rhe Mp 
svas covered by a '•glass root." and the .nterior, called by Senior 

The love alfair is projected on ‘he hon, tl 
"accrescent souV of tl,e king: tn <> ™ draracter 

unconscious or in a dream. Beca indecorous 

.he lion is srell suited to take over the rok oj thu 
lover. As the king is represen ' k though it 

by the magic stone. in quite another sphere 

were happening y 3„a i.u mother. Indeed the 

than the personal world of t „ ® ,„jal'’ but is actually in- 

marriage not only seems “> }> jn,p(,sed as a task and, as 

tended to he so. The “hooe always in some symbolical 

•the wealth * “oiie has the impression tliat this 

form and never 3, ore the alchemists svere by 

"sacral" act, of svhose '"“f"”' di banished by them into 
no means b„t ,„s taking place in « all ‘he 

the cucurbila or glass-house ^ ja nue sense would 

■ time. Whoever svlshed to 5 °™^ J,j 3, ;£ i„,„ an external glass- 

thereforehavctogetoumdc ln „.e microcosmic 

house, a round ‘^“™f;!“'’'i«s„n would teach us that we do 
spice of the psyche. ^ httle 3 jutle deeper 

I not need to get "outside „£ incest and much else 

into ourselves to experience die iw „^^3„,ike" primitive 

j 1T4 "Et hJe lapis, qoetn dil S 
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tents, it is usually conduded. 

like the psyche itself, are inside m ■ were 

the fact remains that only a very P P mentioning- 

conscious of having any incestuous fantasies ^pmcious, 

If such fantasies are present at all they J j dmams and 

the collective unconscious in general. An an y 
other products of the unconscious is have to be 

tastes visible. To that end considcrah e territory, a 

overcome, as tliough one vvere entering a stra g 
region of the psyche to which one feels no g 
alone identical with if, and whoever h^ , (side him- 

tory, either out of negligence or by “uould take 

self and a stranger in his own house. I think o ^onal 

cognizance of these facts and not attribute to y^her alb 
psyche everything that appears as a psychic con e . 
we would not do this with a bird that happened f the 
our field of vision. It may well be a prejudice . ^as a 
psyche to being “inside the body." In so far as ‘.'b® P ^ vody," a 
non-spatial aspect, there may be a psychic ouui • ^as 

region so utterly different from “my” psychic technique 

to get outside oneself or make use of some ^ alcheuitt^ 
in order to get there. If this view is at all correct, t e ^ 

consummation of the royal marriage in the cxicurj the 

understood as a synthetic process in the psyche ou 

4" As I have said, the fact that one can get into this t 

somehow or other does not mean that it belongs ^ is 

ally. The ego is Here and Now, but the ' ,76 jt 

an alien There, both earlier and later, before and a t - ^ 
is not surprising that the primitive mind senses the 
side the ego as an alien country, inhabited by the of a 

dead. On a rather higher level it takes on the chara 
shadow7 semi-reality, and on the les’el of the ancien ^ _ jo 
the shadows of that land beyond liave turned into * 
Gnostic-Christian circles these were developed into a 
hierarchically arranged cosmogonic and chiliastic S)Sie 

115 Cf- my "Synchronidty; An Aauul Connecting Principle- 
178 Conildcring. that b to lay, that time ii psychically relative, as 
ments have shown. C£. the writings of J. B. Rhine. 
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appeals to us modems as an involuntary, symbolic statement of 
the psyche concerning the structure of the psyAic 

This region, if still seen as a spectral land beyond appeafi 
to be a whole world in itself, a macrocosm. If, on the other hand, 
h is fek as ■■nsvcl.ic" and "inside," it seems like a microcosm of 
tlie smallest proportions, on a 

Uemationonhe 
homunculus.u- J„.t as in 

parion or homunculus correspond , j ™,i(. parallels in 

"sr„t r.rf""££“ St'-. 

necessary tn order to 8"' „hose further impli- 

cate and delicate nature of the lion^^bol, 
cations sve must now w ,he queen is handed 

The blood of the green ^tn " This ref?rs to the "great 
to her in a "P “f,®,, upon many waters, with 

whore” in Rev. i? . iff-- committed fornication, and 

w-hom die tings of the made drunk with the 

the inhabitants of Uie eartl a ^ her Jiand 

w-inc of her of her fornication . . - 

full of abominations and hltnincss 


, .m s-mre of die pioblt^ttol wMo W '^1 °P“ ; 


often have the quite sp ^ ,5 peictpuou* oi an j leaioa 

betas tapimi b, an '««• 

the ego. Archetypal “P” . psydiotberapT- , ...vj to draw the 

are of the concept of I^- Goeu gir- 

reader’s attention to B feverish atmosphere, sih -j-jjj, erotic 

an ercellent description Jh ^ "Lioti Hunt" iun« 

shrinking down a pair ^ Leo. for a passage m of 

fever seems to be connect^ Oiis 6« b* ‘f"e!er. I return and 

-His mother ^ ^^er, let it be in ^cL Senior, 

fever? MarchM sa d to he ^ that serves « 

enkindle that fire -then 
Dec/iemia.p.63.) gQl 



She characterizes the arcane substance m ' 


She characterizes the arcane suustancc lu 

niatemal state. The "Introitus^ apertus says that^me^,, 

like a mother of tlie metals. It is also calle „ of our 

the royal diadem is extracted from the oon.mother. 

whore,” -= i.e., before the king is reborn from ^tstance: 

The '‘Tractatus aureus de lapide says of t ^.oioped in 

“That nohle whore Venus •«“ is clothed and n" 


“That noble wliore venus ..nnearance.” 

abounding colour.” Jhi^“lo“r J.as_^ajedd.sh ^ 


aDounaing tuiuui. tViH. - 

The nobility of this Venus derives from ‘'“,p„ctica de 

the queen, the “chaste bride of tilling. _ the rose 

lapide” Basilius Valentinus says: This „[ the 

of our Masters, of Tyrian hue, called also the r 
dragon, described by many, and the purple c o ^ nrecious 
which the queen is covered.” - A variant f who 

substance is the Venus of the ancients, the U 

has two sexes." Maier rvrites: “In who 

Venus and Cupid. For Psyche is the female, ,r,„jden- 

is held to be the dragon.” The "opn* nd ™h ' i.j'j^ccord- 
imrl takes nlace in the second house of Venus (Ubra;. 


119 Afuj. herm., pp. 653!. (\Valte, II. p. 1 W)- 


, the 


ifloin Abu'l Qasim (Holmyard, pp. Venus Is '^'weiades, 

impure, the green lion, the lather oC colours, the peacock 

phoenix.” , ti,.515iis 

181 Mu5. herm., pp. 50I. (IVaile. 1, pp. jif.). Quotation from ^^^ent ougi"- 

182 The contradiction between merelrix and sponsa is of t,,rlot of 

— 5- -n the one hand the na» , 


Ishtar, the “beloved" of the Song of Songs, is < 


gods (the “hicTodule of heaven,” Belli, the Black One), but on t c jj.) Unp^' 

is the mother and virgin. (Witlekindt, Das flohe Lied, pp. 1 * •> *7^ 

turbed by the identity of the arcane substance with Venus, w i 2i,d » 

asserts, Khunraih Chaos, p. Gi) calls the mother of the lapis ® , ^0®'’ 

“gcncralio casta" (chaste generation). Or again, he speaks of the of 

Chaos" (p, 75), inspired less by Christian tradition than by the 

archetype, which had already prompted the same statements about jni®* 

daughter, sister, bride, matron, and whore arc always combine 

archetype. 

183 Concerning the rose, sec infra, pan. 4«9f. j-y5 in hi* 

184 The richness of Venus's colours is also praised by Basilius Va cn^ 
treatise on the seven planets {ChymUche Sc/irffften, p. iG?)- 

n. H4. 185 Mui. h^rm.,p. 593 (IVaite. I, p. 330). 

iseD'Espagnct. Bibliotheca Chemica,ll,p,G^^. 

181 Symb. flur. rnensae, p. 178. 

18* DTspagnet, Arcanum nermeticae phi/orophiae opus (1053). p- 
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IV. Ki.A A"*' 

indv the Turbo remarks (hat Venus “precedes the sun."**» 
Fllmel takes Venus as an important component o£ the atc^e 
""Tn\;^postrophe^tI* 
bearest tvtthin thee the ™ tife 

bearer and fire-spltt ng sersan aole 

sulphurous aspect oE Mercun . . . ^ o£ the 

oE cup-bearer in tlie CanllUna. n Venus) and Mer- 

conjunction oE "Venus P“g"“ ifjiuamlling that precedes 
curius— evidently a vXntinuf's poem on the 

their union (c£. the fighting >; fountain, the 

prima materia tapidis Venus id „ 

mother and bride oE the king, m which 
drowned: 


A stone there is, and yet no stone. 

--»S£lrrwn.d: 

iy^ttandllfcabsoAedlh^ 

Until the soul’s restored agen. 

In other texts Venus represents the qu«n atj we 

etc.'” In general, Venus appe Valentinus says 

kinff. or as we should say. 

gc’cept'-' ..hVenus-orwlth 

-Kin ginthehathand^^:::^LeS,..aan. 

189 "Venus, hoM ever, preecd ..-pbioselinum Orientis,- 


Ffi -a B also "apbrosetnum Orientis. 

P-‘66- _ os* The ni3gn«‘* 

190 Thealr. chem., I. P- 3 ^ p-netv l^ict. mytho-her- 

euUe de r^nus,Fl.l^f^ 


culUder^niiS,TlM . cf. infra. P"' emblem of the p«t 

192 C/i>'mi«i>e „d"* 


193 The test continues: “ ^,dtc, yellow, and red 

Work; black, the peacocks . Oivmpiwm. I. P- 73- 

(\VaUc.n.p »86>. _ . Figulo*. " 

191 Obscenely described 
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the mother are tlte same thing: U.e ■'man 

woman.” Sometimes he and sometimes s Mcrcurius du- 


woman.” Sometimes he and sometimes , Mcrcurius 

because at bottom tlicy arc nothing “ 5^ ^pect ot the 

plex. Venus or tlie whore e’inrAs in tlie Ap«- 

lion, who in turn is an attribute oE of the Great 

alypse the seven-headed dragon is tlie nd g . n Mcrcurius 

Whore, so in Valentinus the lion is the m equates 

duplex (portrayed in his Eeminine aspcct)^^ is 

Venus with the green lion.'” Since Sulphi ^ 

to Rex, sve c.an see why Khuiirath , j. „ust, wh'" 

vegelativa oE sulpliur.'"” The most '“'’““oner is marhed 

tnfxed with Sol, he preserved m a bottle fi^banished by a 

with the sign oE the cross,>»f just as an evil ” ,3 early as 

crucifix.^” The relation oE the stone to Venus 0“ , the 

the Greek texts, which speak oE the ‘ “f ” 201 Venus 

“pearl oE Cythera.” =»' In the Arabic "Book oE ^ tailed 

is endowed with tincturing power: she is . .fyer con- 
"scribe.” Since she liolds the vessel from ^s'hich q »oThoth' 
tinually flows, the word "d'crivain” very ounded by 

Mcrcurius. In the vision oi Krates Venus image oc- 

a number o£ Indians who shoot arrows at him. 1 - 


Indians who shoot arrows at nini. a 
curs again in Senior’s vision o£ Hermes ’ ug,- whOr 

nine eagles shot their arrows. Mcrcurius is the . yj^vith 
chemically, dissolves the gold, and, morally, pierces p jj, who 
the dart o£ passion. As Kyllenios he is identical wit i „ 
likewise shoots arrows in Rosencreutz's ad 

1 'T'Vi#» rnmi'nt’ nrifiiT^* of VpnilS is StTCSSCd lU 


^cw»c aiiwwio - — • ✓ ^ 

The corrupt nature o£ Venus is stressed in 
Sarratantam”: ,nt 

195 The androgynous Venus b a very andent prototype. Cf. hb 

une Tcptiscntation figurde dc la Vinus oticntalc androgyne, ‘ P_62. 

cherches sur le eulte de V/nuj, PI. I. no, i. IM Chytnisehe Sctirw > 

197HyI. Chaoj,p.9i. _ . yal 5ol“’^'' 

109 Ibid., p. 233. Other synonyms arc Sal Veneris, Vitriolum vene » the 

leo rubtfur et viridif, sulphur vtirioli. They are all the ic/nt:Ifa ^”*^ynrath, 


leo rubeus et viridif, sulphur vtirioli. They are all the icmtnW a . j^th, 
aaive prindple that manifests iUcU in powerful instincts. Cf. 

Chaos, p. 264. 

199 Mylius.P/n'I.re/., p. ly. “The 

200 Sec Grimm’s fairytale of the “Spirit in the Bottle," cited in my 
Mercurius" (Swiss edn., pp. y iff.). 

201 Berihelot, A leh. grecs, V, vii, t8 and ig. 

202 Berihelot, C/<imie au mojen dge,]!!. pp. 6iff. 

203 "The Spirit Mercurius" (Swiss edn.. pp. isiL). 

SO4 
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And marl .hat Nature in ihe beg.n»mg o! her “ 

make the Sun or the Moon, but cannot, because »' “J 
a corrupt [and] mixed quicksilver, or because ot the foetid earth. 
Wherefore^ as a child in its mother's womb accidentally contracts a 

iHHHSSpSSS 

corrupted by Venus and the foettd earth.- 


rupicu u; . 

Lastly, I tvottld mention bril" tat be^ 

the Chymical Weddmg. tvho tvt« “j she 

other coquet^ was made aptive^^^^ 8 ^ 

agrees to be his conciibtne. sleeping Venus shows that 

merelrix. Rosencreiitz s vist jj^etly connected with tlic 

this two-faced goddess is somehow secretly 

f* ronnection with Venus the 

Evidently on account of Its cte “ 

green lion has, Khunrath.”'_ 

inentioned by Dorn an y . , yj/jus macrocosmi 

The latter asaibes lion's Mood establishes i« 


he latter asaibes wreen lion’s blood establishes ns 

i well.*"* This welhknotyn Christ parallel, 

i„o, not only tvtth produced not only 


as wen.— i in. . ivell.knotvn emui p — 

rab"thrr<ne,wh^ 


am -TV . vour lion In 

tctnrt.ouri/.I.P-n'- n,,„piniow pasnlW . ,,oo should 

a.S This is als. S UIWS "P ■*“ ^Tu Crptul. ot which 

11,0 last and the agio to the “pUma, our doiWhtoTP ^ j 

dlToct your way to p.coupol.a L c^onoc.ion I 

nothing more may h assodatod «* p,„„lsi». d,scu»od 


nothing more may ho said.; t^ „* Vonu.- » ™ 

For Ih. alchomisl. CbT"; “ „ ,ho P.m f"e" 2 -ohanto- 

„»ld also rotor to Bom • ““”™'2„ono».- K b "ag^td hocUo, 


.t to Bern’s eommontaiy on im • rf „th tho ’■ma'ao 

tt to BO phonomonon. « n m ^ ond bocUo. 

to my -Patacolsu. as » „„ .otoq.s'“ 

teibtics o£ Venus m P i, ,« Paracelsus: •'Therefore 

of lose" (Ibid . Swiss edn • PP- «mi W go bade to 

208 The idea of the rose-coloured j. p. 609). 

I say to you (saith Paracc “*)'•' flovred 

20T fTyl. Chaos, pp. blood and aeih 

lost tho stinting goats Wowso opoo 
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for the and nth^T.^ isC 


nyms for the albeao ana ^ 

colour” and corresponds to the ^]°^ °\^^,.heavenlyfounda- 

nared and united” with the stone=» He IS ttie nea i ^ 

tnne and comer-stone.-« The rose-garden is a P 


tion-stone and corner-stone. "^e ti,e parallel 

enclosed” and, like the rose, a soubriquet of Mary, tne p 
of the "locked” prima materia.’'^ ancient 

410 The relation of the love-goddess to «d ^a an 

times.- Scarlet- is the colour of *e Great Whore of^ J 
and her beast. Red is the colour oE sin. -aiour ol blood, 

attribute of Dionysus. Red and rose-red are th lo ^ 

a synonym for the aqua permanens and the sou , 
tracted from the prima materia and bring eouated 

. H.V.J *‘»T\,»'rptnv and 1* . 1 


tracted rrom the pnma matena anu equat' 

life The prima materia is called “meretnx 

•with “Great Babylon,*’ just as are the dmgon and 

the dragon of “Babel." The stone, the /ibits . ^s-hore is 

this whore. In ecclesiastical tradition the ° 

Antichrist, begotten by the devil, as we read 1 
darium’* of Honorius of Autun.**® . acutely 

I Certain of the ecclesiastical symbols prove t 
dualistic, and this is also true of the rose. Above ai 
gory of Mary and of various virtues. Its perfume ^ the 

sanctity, as in the case of St. Elizabeth and Su i indeed 
same lime it symbolizes human beauty {yenust(U)t 
lust of the world (volupfoj mundt) 


Phil 


1U31. Wk Vtlk. .......v./r 

' . ' i. rjut”* 

210 "The white rose is completed in suromcT-Umc in the «5 

re/.,p.i24)- 2 U See infra, par. 485. 

2 t 2 "Aquarium sapienlum," Af us. herm., p. >i8 (Waite, I, p- jjjg garden 

213 "Cloria Mundi Af us. herm., p. 218 (Waite, 1 , p. i?®)* ■ ' * 
to be opened, and the noble roses are to be seen in their field 


to be opened, and the noble roses are to uc seen in uicu ^ ^ (Bru^' 

2H C£. "rosy Paphian,” "rose-hued Aphrodite," "rose-hued Cyprun*^ ^pbrodiif* 
maon. EpUheta Deorvm quae apud poefas Graeeos leguntur, *- 
pp. C5,C^, 

215 KitKiw, coccineus. Cf. Rev. 17 ; 4!. ». n he as white 3 * 

2lBlsatah I ; 18: . thougli your sins be as scarlet, they sha 

tnovr; though they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool. ^ ald>e®'' 

211 In keeping with these associations, the adulterous queen in W »« 

cal fairyulc was changed into a pink goat. pfDan. 

2 i« "Aniichriit iliall be bom in great Babylon of a whore of the tri ^jjchcs i® 
will be filled with the desil in his mother's womb and brought up vy 
CoTOialn" • (Mignc, Pl^. soL 17*, cob 11C3). jt, 

*i» "like to the rose that blooms in the midst of the thorns that eti 

So are the pleasures of lose ne%er umtiared with iu gall- cGd) 

(Georgius Camerarius. cited in Pidnelius, Mundus SjmboUcus, I. PP* 
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=“n— S ZlnUy i" •-= 

o£ the hidden deity can be revraW. „ , non’s 

, The food of the Queen \hat U to say she 

blood-consists <>'‘>''= S'><l^“!,^„silium con'iugii" fotmulates 
eats and drinks herself. Th content 

this as follows: "And ?“/“ '“S*, „t water, for water is the 
tlirough saturation with the one fe . 
fermern of water." - It « not siirprUingly 

expressed by the u,to„ in ecclesiastical literature, 

we come across ^ ^nnisostom that Christ was the first to 

in the remark of St. John C ry institution 

‘f Suppetr” Tertullian says: "In the same way^the 

o£ the Last oupper;. ^ r«»i»k. letter 

, r.^A to h mself two Greek leuc 


.he Last S“PP'^)- . G^elc Jters. the first and the la , 

Lord applied to himself '"O .^id, are united in himself. 

cures of the beginning and end n and 


LiOra appiicu vw are unutw 

as figures of the beginning and CTd i^ ^^^dies Omega, and 

For just as Alpha cont.mi« ™“ >0 he meant to 

Omega completes the cycle ^ P the 

show Uiat in him is found ^ back to the beginning, so 

ginning to the end and t™® ‘hej" ^irn thmugh whom 

chemhissouglittoexp^ 



msrnm 

forms his o^^m ‘ . der and may ultimately g 

uroboros must be much older. 


uroboros musu ^ 

222 Trealises on Mamas 


of the "locked” prima to jed dates back “ 

4,0 The lelation ot ^ ot the Great Whore ot Baby 

times Scarlet is the colou jg ^iso an 

Td her beast. Red is a- “'°“T f 

asyno“nymto“rr,aafe^^ 

traded from the "i,od "meretrix" and is equated 

The prima catena is called ,,^o ,„th 


tractea r- . “meretnx ai>ki 

life=” The prima matena is dracon and the lion wd'* 

*tk "Great Babylon,” just as are ‘he * gon a £ 

darium” of Honorius ot Autun.- acutely 

4„ Certain of the Above all it is an alle- 

Tmfr U sr^bXfhtad (— ). 

lust ot the world (vohtf 7 fa 5 rnundi)- ^ Phil. 

, 10 .- 111 = KhUo x»= ii xov.ph.ea in .umm=r-..v.o m the Ea« 

X"°p:^^^e"d■.hfn":h™ tttefcdh-” «'• ‘“'“at' 

,i.Cf,^yPephian,""iose-bued Aphi.rfi.e. h J ,, Aphrod. . 

mann, rpilhela Deornm ,««= opnd poele. Greece, g 

„„l; .hough .her he red lite f-“- Wieland'. aichen- 
21T In keeping with these assoaalions. the 

cal fairytale was changed into a pink ^t. . . the tribe of Da."- 

!1« ■■An.ichrht shall be bom in great Babylon o! a nh ,n 

„ra be filled rrilh the devil in hie mother^ r™mh and brougn 

Cororaln” • (Migne, PX.,vol. 17=. ”°S!- , that enclose it. 

,.a ■■Like to Ihe roee that bloonre rn .he m.to oi th' .h»™’ ,. . 

So are .he pleaeuree of love never umhared with .» gab. y 

(Georgiur Cam Jriur. died in Pidnelloe, Mnndn, Symbehenr, I. PP 
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S': Sde 

the hues o! heavenly and ni 3 ,eria, which "natuTe 

and whore who *1™’.''°]“ „jterial we have cited that 

lett impetfected." ^ j iece of chaos which is every- 
this refers to the anima. Sh . contradictions and 

where and yet hidden, she ^ coii/iiw, yet a 

many colours-a totality „,.-iitv in which the splendour 

substance endowed with every quality 

of the hidden deity can be „cocfs flesh and lion s 

15 The food of the Queen Mo*e „ say she 

blood-consists of the godd^s^^^^.|.^_^ coniugii" formulates 

eats and drinks herself. T?e “ ^ ;n,o one content 
this as follows: "And so water, for svater n the 

through saturation mth the on „ best 

s;SdV;rZborfw 

s^2S|sS5^ 

flivln 


SSieS'and from in Mm 'through whom 

it began. ^nress by tlic uroboros. reason 

chemists sough^o P^^ s^boharf 


uvoboros is a v «7 anc-n__. a‘’self.generattag ana 

to suppose that Chrisuanity. begets him- 

being ■'vas borross rhrist, who as the j jj^g 

though - troS« ^mself yac^ce -d^ 

- and voluntarily olleB ,„,ds of „,ept of the 

; of the Eucharist, threuo ^„it.ng. The con 


self and voluntardy o^- ,„,ds of '",i“;'„„,ept of the 

rite of the Eucharist, th^n striking- The con P 

forms his own -mm^Xwer. and may ultimately g 

uroboros must he mucn 


uroboros m'-*'**- , 

220 "Consil. by USaS, PP- 

222 Trealiiti on Mnmag 



MysTEKiuMcronoscnoNis 

rFa.hJSod«ith a,e "n. !s unex- 

In the Cantilena, the ""V'l'ologOT feminine fonn: it 

pectedly, and most another, but the 

is not the father and son who merge into o _ 

mother who king’in the "Allegoria 

mil" or "impre^aung hmself « the u ^ ^ condition 

Merlini" drank his oum . ^ activated and sends 

of psychic pregnancy; ’l^u^cmespond to the pea- 

her contents into . nrodJtts of the anima 

cock’s flesh and the lion’s blood. If the pr^u^° ^ 

(dreams, fantasies, visions, c’^al effect on 

Stek. digested, and integrated. .4t 

the growth and development (-'noutishment ) ot 
SeSme time the cibatio and imbibUio o the 

indicate the integration and old Idng^” 

ality. The anima becomes creauve when the old Un„ 

himself in her. Psychologically the lung and above 

whom we have interpreted as conraousness. Bn 

that he repreents a dominant of consaousness, such ^ a S 

Sally accented principle or a collective conviction or a^tra^^ 

tional view-. These systems and ruling ide^ V ^SSibed 

forcibly bring about a "meramorphosis of the gods p 

in SpitLler’s Olympian Spring. It seldom 

lective phenomenon. Mostly it is a change m 

which Ly. under certain conditions, affect '“ocT "h™ 

time is fulfilfed." In the individual it only mrans that ‘ 

idea is in need of renewal and alteration if it is to oea 

quatcly rrith the changed outer or inner conditions. , 

s.s The fact that the king played a large role in 

chemy for several hundred years proves that, from aMU 
liiinecnth century onwards, the traces of the king s r 
viving from Egyptian and Hellenistic times began to ^i 
portance because they had acquired a new- meaning. 

West sorted to investigate nature, till then couipletO 
known, the doctrine of Uie lumen naturae began to gem 
too. Ecclesiastical doctrine and scholastic philosophy nao 
JSi-Thii pen li pcrointble. liar om ot the itTOOiittl lot Uie .500 prrraars 
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proved incapable of shedding any light on iJ)e nature of die 
physical ivorld. The conjecture dicreupon arose that just as the 
mind revealed its nature in die light of divine revelation, so 
nature herself must pc^sessa “certain luminosity" ivhich could 
become a source of enligiuenmcnt. It is therefore understand- 
able that for those individuals whose pariicular interest lay in 
the investigation of natural things the dogmatic view of the 
world should lose its force as die lumen naturae gained in attrac- 
tion, even though the dogma itself tvas not directly doubted. 
The more serious alchemisu, if wc arc to believe their state- 
ments, were religious people who had no dtotrght of criciciting 
revealed truth. There is in the Hteraiurc of alchemy, so far as I 
can judge, no attack on dogma. The only thing of tins kind is a 
depreciation of the Aristotelian pliilosophy sponsored by the 
Church in favour of Hermetic Neoplatonism,-* Not only svere 
the old i\fasters not critial of ecclesiastical doctrine, they were, 
on the contrary, consdneed diar ibcir discoveries, teal or imagi- 
nary, would enrich the doctrine of the correspondence of heav^ 
only and earthly things, since they endeavoured to prove that 
the “mystery of faith" u’as reflect^ in the world of nature.*®* 
They could not guess that their passion for investigating nature 
would detract as much as it did from rciralcd truth, and that 
their scientific interests couid be aroused only as the fascination 
of dogma began to pall. And so, as in dreams, there up in 
tlieir unconscious t(ie compensating image of the king s rencu’pl. 

5 These consideniions make it die more comprcbcnsibrc that 
it was a cleric who tvTotc the CaulUem. It is indeed somctlnng of 
a descent to die iindcnsorld when he makes “**«*■* 

ing the dart of p.tssion." the emblem oi Cuind - bmd the 
queen the blood-potion in a '’golden cup of Ilab)Ion. Tins, as 
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si;iirr,:r^'i;"— -.5 »■ -”“- 

the queen? Obviously because the old king lacked some g. 
Ihich account he grew senile: the dark, chthon.c aspec of na^ 
ture. And not only this but the sense that all '''the Mid- 

image oE God. the antique feeling for nature, which m 
die Ages was considered a false track and an 
and unfathomable as the earth is. its theriomorphic . 

not have only a reductive meaning, but one that is , 

and spiritual. They are paradoxical, pointing . 

downwards at the same time. If contents like these arc in 
in tlic queen, it means that her consciousness is widened i 
directions. Tins diet will naturally benent the regeneratio 
the king by supplying wliat %vas lacking before. Contrary r 
pcaranccs, tliis is not only the darkness of the animal sp le . 
rather a spiritual nature or a natural spirit which even 
analogies with the mystery of faith, as the alchemists were n 
tired of emphasizing. . j 

During her pregnancy, therefore, the queen un c ^ 
something akin to a psychotherapeutic treatment, where T 
consciousness is enriched by a knowledge of the collective un 
scious and, wc may assume, by her inner participation in 
conllict between her spiritual and chthonic nature. Often l le 
governing tlic progressive widening of consciousness ma 
evaluation of llie heights and depths into a moral task „ 

ing the limits of convention. Failure to know svhat one is o 
acts like guilt and must be paid for as dearly. The con ic 
even turn out to be an advantage since, without it, 
be no reconciliation and no birth of a supmordinaic ’ 

The king could then be neither renewed nor reborn. T ic c 
flirt is manifested in the long sickness of tlic queen. 
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Verse i8 


Thus great with Child, nine months she languished 
And Bath’d her svith the Teares whicli she had shed 
For his sweete sake, who from her should be Pluckt 
Full-gorg’d with Milke which now the Creene-L}on suckt. 


The uroboric relationship between queen and Hon is 
dent here: she drinks his blood while he suc^ her ^ 

in his epigram on the humanized o 

God drank the Virgin’i inilk. 1 '!‘ “ ’”"|i 

How human things have hnmanited d.vinel 


j Verse 19 

Her Skin in Red and Cleare. 

Now Black, then Greene, >r°" ‘L' Bed 
S^rrl^PTrouhiedHeadso. 

ThU display of colours “ ™ “T 

I*, 

csss?;"-"'-"*™"'" 

presage the coming birth. 

22T "IropracgnaU qui^ madebat 

Crta oo..n „5„,uri.bat 

Fosia ante Uo^od aagaba'-" 

Fane raanana, wodia oeo q 

laa Ct.anibiabrf'" IPaadoama"". W, 

CT -Eiua lonc rubra Crbat, 

Et deonum p«i«a s'*® 

s»» 
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431 Verse 20 

Thrice Tifty Niglm she lay in grievous Plight, 

As many Dales in Mourning sate upright. 

The King Revivtd was in Thirty more, 

His Birth was Fragrant as the Prim-Rose Flower.^ 

45* There arc, in alchemy, two main kinds of smell, the ‘ stench 
of graves" and the perfume of flotvers, the latter being a s>’mbol 
of resurgent life. In ecclesiastical allegory and in the lives of the 
saints a sweet smell is one of tlic manifestations of the Holy 
Ghost, as also in Gnosticism. In alchemy Ute Holy Ghost and 
Sapientia are more or less identical; hence the smell of flowers 
attests that the rebirth of the king is a gift of ilie Holy Gliost or 
of Sapientia, thanks to whom tlic rcgcncralion process could 
take place. 


4SS Verses 21-24 

Her Wombe which well proportion’d ss'as at first 
Is now Enlarg’d a Thousand fold at least, 

That it bear Wiinesse to his Genesis: 

The End by Fires the best Approved is. 

Her Chamber without Comers smoothly stands, 

IVith IValls erected like her outstretched hands; 

Or else the Fruit of her ripe Womb should spoil. 
And a sicke Son reward her labouring Toil. 

A burning Stove was plac'd beneath her Bed, 

And on the same another Flourished: 

Trimm’d up with An, and very Temperate, 

Lest her fine Limbes should freeze for lack of Heate. 

Her Chamber doote was Lock’d and Bolted fast, 
Admitting none to Vex her, first or last; 

230 “Cenlutn et quinquaginta noctibus languebaC 
£t diebus totidem rooerens resldebat, 

In triginta postmodum rex reviviscebat, 

Cuius oitus vemulo florc ledolebat." 
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ZJ;' riraace-mmilli ms Ulavisc Tasten’d so 
Inat thence no Vaporous Matter forth could go,=>' 

This IS the image of the homunculus in the Hettnetic vessell 


y^rse aj 

And when the Child $ Limbs there had putrefy’d, 

The Foulness of the Flesh was laid aside. 

Making hcr^** fair as Luna, when anon 

She coils tosvards^** ihe Splendour of the Sun.®^ 

This is an attempt to describe the transformation in the sealed 
chamber. It is not clear whcilier tlie mother has already given 
birth to the child, and whether “there” (ibi) refers to the cham- 
ber or to the gravid uterus- The latter seems to me more prob- 
able in vierv of the next verse. Altogether verse 25 is obscure and 
clumsy in the extreme. The only thing to emerge tvith any dar- 

sai “fjea ms^tcuduie prlmo coaequacus 
V«nter tn miltecuplum aevit anipliatui, 

Uc super prutdpio suo sit teutus 
Ftnh perfeccissioie iguibus probatus. 

"Ent sine scbputu tbataaus et planus, 

£( cum parietibus ereetus uc toanus 
Pn>l<jn|!3tusaJiifr$equCT«ur ranus 
Frurtuj neque fiWus msccreiar saou*-” 

"Stub sublus Icctulum erat coUocata. 

Una atque alia aTiifidata 

Erat super tectulum raMe irajperata 

Metnbrana frfgwcmnt ejus delicata. 

"Eiatque cubicuU ostium firoatum. 

Null! pncbensadituiii suom eel giavatiua. 

Ec camitii etlam os ledwtegraiiua 

Ab fade ne&ccieC vapor e^oJatuio," 

232[/f/am could alw refer to tefredo, 'foulness.*— ‘T^^M-I 

233 Sfiiri/lcarg = spirain facere, ‘to make a cml, wind like a snake.' rpiVifam facere 
does not seem tome credible. reef/ po/w(withoui ibe poles of heaven) is prob- 
ably put fa to fill up the line, and ineam no more than that this process does not 
take place in heaven but fa the eueurfiit*. 

23« "Postquam coniputnienmt ibi meinbra prolls 
Cameae leixedinem deponebat raolb, 

JUam Lunae similans sine coeli polis 
Postquam spiriSeaas in sptendoreia Solis." 

3*3 
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“ity is the death and decomposition o£ tl.c loctus 
in the chamber, and then tlic sudden j fallen 

place o£ the motl.er after the “foulness of the " 

Lay. Anyhow there is a tangle of thoughts here such as « fr 
quently found in the texts. We must suppose 
meant something sensible with his apparent Jtimble of 
and that only his limited capacity tor oxP^ . ^ 

vented him from making himself intelligible. He ^ 

ing to express a very difTicult thought, L^er- 

critical transformation. Chemically speaking, the ijouid’' 

flowing with milk and tears is the solution, the ''fl . 

or mafrix. She is the “water” in whicl, the f d^mg^J^he 

Arisleus vision, is dissolved into atoms. Here he IS 

foetus in utero. The dissolution signifies his death, a 
uterus or cucurbita becomes his grave, that is, he disapp 
the solution. At this moment sometliing in the nature ot 
cle occurs: the material solution loses its earthy heavi ’ . 

solvent and solute together pass into a highCT 
following the cauda pmonis, namely the alhedo. This d 
the first stage of completion and is identified svith Luti. 
in herself is spirit, and she at once joins her husband ^ 

initiating the second and usually final stage, the tfube ■ 
that the work is completed, and the lapis, a liviiig ei S 
dowed with soul and spirit and an incorruptible body, has la 


455 -We know that ^vhat hovered before the mind Ot the 

mist during this transformation was the almost daily 
transubstantiation at the Mass. This would very definite V 
been the case with Canon Ripley. We have already seen ° 
number of examples how much religious conceptions '' 
mixed up with his alchemical interests. The queen in the 
tilena is neither a wife nor mother in the fint place ^ 
telary madonna” who adopts the king as her son— an 
that she stands in the same relationship to the Idng ^ . 

Ecclesia to the believer. He dies and is buried as if in the Churc^ 
or in consecrated ground, where he awaits resurrection m 
glorified body. , , 

45® The elevation of the “matrix,” the chemical solution, no ^ 
the state of materiality to Luna is the classic allegory of 
Church, as Ripley doubtless knew. The goddess who sudden y 
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intervenes in the opus is depicted in the Mulus liber, where she 
appears equally suddenly during tlie procedure, as a naked fe* 
male figure crowned wiA the sign of the moon and bearing a 
child in her arms. The miracle is there described as an inter- 
vention of the gods who. like god-parents, take the place of 
the earthly parents and anange for the spiriliial procreation of 
the foetus spagyricus. It is inevitable that Luna should stand for 
tlte Virgin and/or the Church in the Canlilena because the 
senex-puer is described by Ripley himself as the ' Ancient of 
Days.” Since the mother at this moment has brought about the 
histolysis of the old king, so that only a single 
solutiL remains, we must assume that Luna “PP«™S 
place of the mother, has become identical with the solo on ^ 

Luna and her adoP'"'' ,^1, condition she is pre- 

same solution. When Luna ta ,vith Sol. 

sumably in her Iwi uncanniness and snakiness, as 

The new moon is associated ■'spirificans in splendorem 

we saw earlier.”’ I therefore i P P of the sun." 

Solis" as "winding like “ seems closely akin to 

Woman is morally suspec u, island other reasons Canon 

the serpent of P™‘*‘|',' “ ( new moon's approach to the 
Ripley might easily Ihink^^ ^ forgotten that a 

sun as a “spiram facere. rentury would have a knowl- 

learned alchemist of die fiteemh „p„. 

edge of symbols at least “ some cases per- 

sitfon (if yon "';Sus unpublished MSS. m 

haps greater. (T access.) 

existence to which I ha Ap.1.0 6 . 

sssamiw liter. 5 ' , 

mother (supra, par. 14)' * P 
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Verses 2^-27 

Her time being come, the Child Conceiv'd before 
Ssues ^horne^ut of her Wombe once more; 
And thereupon resumes a Kingly State, 

Possessing fully Heaven's Propitious Fate. 


The Mother's Bed which erstwhile was a Square 

Is shortly after made Orbicular; , 

And everywhere the Cover, htew'se ^ 

With Luna's Lustre brightly did abound. 

, The second strophe confirms that the ves- 

changed into Luna, and not only is .1 ,vas a 

sel cLtaining the matrix. The "bed ' ''^tch h 'ore w 
square, now becomes round like the full moon- Th this^cover 
W' (cover) points more to a vessel t of 

shines like the moon. As the cover >s [hat is, 

the vessel it indicates the place where the of 

where the content of the vessel ts ac 

the circle, a favourite synonym_ for ^e super- 

complished. Anything angular is «» 'The 
seded by the perfect, here represented by ^ P^o 

mother is both content (mother liquid) and ^ „ith 

being often identified; for instance, the vessel is ^ 

the aqua permanens?"' The production of the roun ^-rfec- 
means that the son issuing from the mother has attai P 
tion, i.e., the king has attained eternal youth and 
become incorruptible. As the square represents the q . 
mutually hostile elements, the circle indicates their re 
unity. The One bom of the Four is the Quinta Essentia. 


238 "Sic cum tempus adciat xnatcr suum natum 
Prlus quem conceperat, cd!dU icnatum. 

Qui post partum legium nrpelcbat $tatum, 
Fossidem omnlmodum toeium cocli graturo. 


••Ixctus matrb eatitit qui quadrangulatis 
Post notata icnipoia fit orbicularis, 

Cuius coopcTCuIum forraae drcularis 
Undequaque candeat fulgor ui Lunaris.” 

«» Cf. PsychoJogf and Alehetny,yp.ii(. 

240 Ibid., p. 917 . 
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not go into the psychology of this process here as I have done so 
already in Psychology and Alchemy. 

Verse 28 

Thus from a Square, the Bed a Globe is made, 

And Purest Whiteness hum tlie Blackest Shade, 
Whiirfronr the Bed the Rudd, So^ doth spnug 
To grasp the Joyful Sceptre of a King. 

Vessel and content and the 

father, have become the son tv attained his redness 

^t:i^t£:^l-^--«mallopposlm^ 

together. 

Verse 2p 

Hence God unlock'd Ij' “Slllto. 

Rais'd him like tliat being done. 

Sublim'd him to^e Heme . tu 

Crown'd him in Glory, aequall t i h 

«j Here Ripley describes ‘tdcemeriwhich soun^ 

o£ tlie son as the "' 1 ''"*““*'°" .u „( a medieval ecclesiastie. The 
very queer indeed in —i „ die "imperial place is an 

sublimation of Luna { utt Lma ) Assumption of 

unmistakable ™ ^f tl marriage of the br.de he 

the Virgin and on the h*" means nothing less than the 
Churcli The unlocking of F” ^ .j-ge attributes of sun and 

rss^l the a'd-niists -Xa „i all people, .0 

to examine the mo i 

SU"HiacO'»’^^j,J^drco»di, 

S„lCUvlE»l«”“<'*''" 
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revelation outside his credo. It the 
ng but gold the alchemists tvould have been f f 'V ' 
were the panacea they would have had a remedy for all sickness, 

IE it were the elixir they could have lived a J' 

more. But all this would not oblige them to make 

nients about it. IE nevertheless it is praised as 5^ 

oE the Messiah one must assume that the alchemists re y d 

mean something o£ the kind. Although 

a charisma, a giEt oE the Holy Ghost or oE ' 

it was still man’s work, and, even though a 

the decisive factor, the mysterious fihus ^vns still concocted 

ficially in a retort. that 

4i In the Eace oE all this one is driven to 

medieval alchemy, which evolved out of the Arabic 
sometime in the thirteenth century, and whose most eloq 
svitness is the Aurora consurgens, was in die last resort 
tinuation of the doctrine of the Holy Ghost, which never came 
to very much in die Churcli.=» The Paraclete descen^ upon tiie 
single individual, who is thereby drawn into the 
process.^” And i£ the spirit of procreation and life indwells 
man, then God can be bom in him-a thought that has not pe - 
ished since the time o£ Meister Eckhart.'*' The verses oE Angeius 
Silesius are in this respect quite unequivocal: 


213 Angeius Silesius (Cherub. Wandertmann, III, 195) says of Sapientia. 

“As once a Virgin fashioned the whole earth. 

So by a Virgin it shall have rebirth." 

214 That the Church has not done everything it might have been expect to 
in regard to the doctrine of the Holy Ghost was a remark made to me 

ously by Dr. Temple, the late Archbbhop of Canterbury. For ^ 

aspect of the doctrine of the Holy Ghost sec Psychology and Religion, pp* *5 
215 This conclusion is quite obvious in Angelas Silesius. ^ 'tlst of 

218 Cf. the magnificent sermon on the text "When all things were in the mi 
silence" (Wisdom of Solomon 18 : 14) »" Meister Eckhart (irans. by Evans. P' 
“Here in lime we make holiday because the eternal birth which God the ta 
bore and bears unceasingly in etcmiiy is now bom in time, in human 
Augustine says this birth is always happening. But if it happen not in ine w^^^^ 
does it profit me? IVhat matters is that it shall happen in me. "We intend * ^ 

to speak of this birth as happening in us, as being consummated in the 
soul; for it is in the perfect soul that Cod speaks his ^Vord . . . There is a say 
of the wise man: 'When all things were in the midst of silence, then leapt 
doViTi into me from on high, from the royal throne, a secret ^Vo^d.' ' 
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Uhy God's Holy Ghost thou art beguiled, 

Tiiere tvil] be born in thee the Eternal Child. 

Jf it's liLe Mary, M'lginal and pure. 

Then God tviJJ impregnate )our sotil for sure. 

God make me pregnant, and his Spirit shadow me. 

That God may rise up in my soul and shatter me. 

^Vhat good does Gabriel’s 'Ave, hfary' do 
Unless he gis'e me that same greeting coo? 

^ Here AngeJiis expresses as a religious and psydiological expe- 
nence svhat the atclieinists experienced in and through matter, 
and U'hat Ripley is describing in his tortuous allegory. The na- 
ture of this experience is suificient to explain the rapt language 
of certain verses in the Cantilena. He was speaking of something 
greater than the effects of grace in the sacraraenis; God himself, 
through the Holy Ghost, enters the work of man, in the form of 
inspiration as well as by direct intervention in (lie miraculous 
transformation. In view of the fact that such a miracle never did 
occur in the retort, despite repeated assert ions that someone had 
actually succeeded in making gold, and that neither a panacea 
nor an elixir has demonstrably prolonged a human life beyond 
its due, and that no homunculus has ever flown out of the fur- 
nace— in vierv of this totally negative result sve must ask on what 
the enthusiasm and infaiuau'on of the adepts could possibly have 
been based. 

In order to answer this diflicult question one must bear in 
mind tliai the alclieraists, guided by tijeir keenness for research, 
tvere in fact on a hopeful path since the fntit that aldiemy bore 
after centuries of endeavour was chemistry and its staggering dis- 
coveries. The emotional dynamism of alchemy is largely ex- 
plained by a premonition of these (hen-unheard-of possibilities. 
However barren of useful or even enlightening results its la- 
bours Tvere, these efloTts, notrvithstanding tlieir clironic failure, 
seem to have had a psychic effect of a positive nature, something 
akin to satisfaction or even a perceptible increase in wisdom. 
Otlienvise it would be impossible to explain why tiie alchemists 
did not turn aivay in disgust from their almost invariably futile 

20” Cherub. iVandenmami.lI. 
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projects. Not that such dhiUusionments never ““f “ 

Led the futUity of alchemy brought it mto incretumg d p 

¥here remain, nevertheless, a number of witness^ '‘^o rnake it 
quite clear that their hopeless fumbling, inept as it was “ 
Lemical standpoint, presents a very different 
seen from a psychological angle. As 1 have 

and Alchemy, there occurred during ^ itht. 

psychic projections wMch brought unconscious content m ^ 

“fien in the form of vivid visions. The medical 

knows today that such projections may be of *^“'“i*den- 

peutic value. It was not for nothing that the old 

tiffed their nigredo ivith melancholia and extolled *e P 

the sovereign remedy for all "afflictions o£ the soul ; ^ 

had discovered, as was only to be expected, that though 

putses shrank their soul gained in 

that they survived certain by no means inconsiderable 
dangers. The projections of the alchemists were nothing 
than unconscious contents appearing in matter, 
tents that modem psychotherapy makes conscious by me me 
of active imagination before they unconsaously change 
projections. Making them conscious and giving form to w a 
unformed has a specific effect in cases vs-here the consaous a 
tude offers an overcrowded unconscious no possible means 
expressing itself. In these circumstances the unconscious 
it were, no alternative but to generate projections and , 

symptoms. The conscious milieu of the Middle Ages pro^ 
no adequate outlet for these things. The immense world o na ^ 
ural science lay folded in the bud, as also did that questing re 
ligious spirit which wc meet in many of the alchemical treatis 
and ivhich, ive may ivell conjecture, i%'as closely akin to the em 
piridsm of scientific research. . 

Perhaps the most eloquent rvitness to this spirit w'as , cis 
Eckhart, iriih his idea of the birth of the son in human **^^^'* . 
uals and the resultant affiliation of man to God.-** Part o 

***The critica! passages are^ "And thus CJod the Father gises birth to hh 
the Tcry oneness of the dis-ine nature. Jilaifc. thus it is and in no other 
Cod the Father gives birth to his Son, in the ground and essence ol the sou 
Urns he unites himself with her." "St. John s3)-s: 'The light shineih m the 
ness; it came unto its own and as many as received it became in authority sorts ^ 
Cod; to them was gisen power to become Cod’s sons.’" (Trans, by Evans, 
pp.sandg) 
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:H£S!?^§|iSse 

and «ouId Aerefore not have been po^ 

nineteenth century at the car i tragedy that 

only wither away ^Ye e-^ri J s Jencet 

befell him. A third authority; and a fourth 

that developed independently . m j^phies of the East and 
appropriated to itself die re .'S'® P ^nd taste in the 

tonsplanted them xvith varying degrees of 
West. . . „ .i.rjn that the present state 

,B No thinWng penon on the contrary, ev^- 

ot adairs represents a ^l, 3 „ge and transition has 

one is convinced tliat the ^ J become fragmented 

speeded up ‘"’"’““"^'I'iSfosee how a"higheVsynthesis 
and dissolved.and It is imp .jj^pal organizations that still 

could take place m any of th P^ modified to an almost intol- 
survive without ^ obstacles to such a synthesis 

erable degree. One of the P ' j ,,, ^nd displays no toler- 
is sectarianism, winch ■ for the holiest of reasons 

ance, picking and fomen | „ligion and brand any- 
in order to set itself “P f * , , sheep, if nothing '™«'- 

one who thinks differendy totalitarian claims? T is 

have any human that we would do be.te^ 

claim, certainly, ts so y God rather than presume to 

to leave its fulfilment “> fJ™6"Le of onr fellow-men. 

be little gods ourselves at th pv 

Perse yo 

«9 and Polish'd well 

y„„t Elements, did ‘iwe.l 

God gave Inm. in the , be 

Ar»a Ota .rfimlu 

Quorum oat *®'^,o^uit «abilita. 

Quae In 
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50 To the regenerated king, now endowed with the qualities 
of the cosmic Anthropos, God gives the four elements as the 
weapons with which he shall conquer the w'orld. It is a figure 
that reminds us of the Manichacan “First Man,*' who, armed 
with the five elements, came down to fight against the dark- 
ness.^ The elements are evidently conceived as circles, for the 
Quinta Essentia, the “Maid," appears in the fifth. The circular 
representation of the elements was w’ell knoivn in mediev'al al- 
chemy.-®' The Maid is “crowned” (redimita), and in her we rec- 
ognize the crowned Virgin, the Queen of Heaven, w’ho recalls 
the old pictures of the anima media natuTa or anima mundi. She 
is the divine life indwelling in the world, or the pneuma that 
moved over the w'aters, implanted its seed in them, and so w’as 
held captive in the body of Creation. The anima mundi is the 
feminine half of Mercurius.^* 

431 In the Cantilena the Xfaid is the rejuvenated Queen Mother 
who now' appears as the bride. Her redemption is achiev'cd 
tlirough the long sufferings of the mother, Le., through the 
of the opus, which are compared to the Passion.*®* 

The establishment of the Maid in the fifth circle is an indica- 
tion that the quintessence, portraying the disharmonious ele- 
ments as a unity, is equivalent to aether, the finest and most 
subtle substance. She therefore participates in the w'orld of the 
spirit and at the same time represents the material, sublunary 
world. Her position corresponds on the one hand to that of 
Luna and on the other to that of the Blessed Virgin. 

■*53 Versa 

Wiih all delicious Unguent flow’fed she 
I\7ien Puig'd from Bloody Menstruosity: 

On every side her Coum’nance Brightly shone. 

She being Adorn’d with every Precious Stone. 

SMIIc^cmoniui, Acta Archelai (ed. B«eson). p. 10: ■'tVhen the good father knew 
that datkness had come upon bia earth, he brou^t forth bom himself the sirtoe 
[or strength] which is called the toother of life, wherewith he rurrounded the first 
man. These are the C>e elements, srind, light, water, fire, and matter; and clothed 
iherewiih. as preparation for srar, be came down to fight against the darkness. * 
Set Ptj etiology and i4/f/icfTjr,Cgs- 61,82, S52Ibjd„ pp. 40jff. 

2-3 “Ju our vessel the Passion is enacted." sajt Mvlius (Phil, ref., p- 35)- Tb* motif 
of torture can be found in the visions of Zosimos. Cf. 'Traiuformation Symboltsm 
fn the Mass." pp, tjCf, and ai^f. 
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A Lyon Greene did in her Lapp reside 
(The which an Eagle'” fed), and from his side 
Tlic Blood gush’d out: The Virgin drunck it upp. 
While Mercuries Hand did rh'OBice of a Cupp. 

The wondrous Milk she hasten'd from her Breast. 
Bestow’d it franUy on the Hnngty Beast, 

And with a Sponge his Furry Faa she dry d 
Whicli her own Milk had often Madefy d. 

Upon her Head a Diadem she did wcar& 

M’ith fiery Feet sIi’Advanced into "'J'- 
And glittering Bravely in !«'' 0“''’'" ’ 

She took her Place amidst the Starry Globes. 

The Dark Clouds being Dispers’d >o sate she there, 

yVith his Glad Eyes was her Beleagertng. 

asiTlic eagle tepreseall the ‘P“'’ 

Uoo It a quadntped and itlU ettlhbound. wheteD 

-SBrSf" 

AdomauUpideomniprrt.050. 

..... in eiusgrnoto'vi^*^’ 

i:. euUqSlapo,nd,en.f»e« 
D,,conl.l..e.e<T«or*'b^j,^,t„. 
DemanuMetcuiu. quern Virgo 

Suii dc 

..„l.dltd=n...el«ii<»'r“ 

anppeowed.ocoel.mllo'a'e 

.S,g„li,.e.peri™«^-;;Sm.. 

Circumfusa.nebu . g-uramKt>’> 

Q„te,»mexi»e™«^'^„„ 
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i:^Z ^r- 

instantly reminds us of its Z&e'LiZ^es oi the Pieta 

gin >iaTy. The picture is '>J “"S her breast, on 

on the one hand and f„ dreams, ses eial images 

the other. As is normall) the case only i jher. as have 

oi the Mother oi God have utter repre- 


densations and overlappings oi it is as though 

regard ior our aesthetic and ^ i„ a crudhle 

trinhets made oi different meuU rvere being m^ m 
and their contours flotved mto one ird°reams it 

lost their pristine force, their clarity and meanm„. „nvic- 
oTten hap^to our horro^that 01-““^^^^^ “X 
tions and values are subjected to just this “ e- 

tion. It also happens in the psychos«, when hide- 

times come out with the 1 ”^ in 

ous distortions of religious ideas. Me find a 

‘•belles" lettres-I need only menutm Jcyces Vlys^u, 
which E. R. Curtius has not unjmtly desen^ ^rft of^c 
Christ." But such products spring more our 

age than from the perverse mvenuve gilts of the author, n 
time we must expect "prophets" like James Joyce. A 
spirit prevailed at the time of the Renaissance, 
striking manifestations being the Hexastichon of , 

Brant-^" The illustiations in this little booh are f' jjj. 

belief. The main figure in each is an es-angelical 

sunce the eagle of St- John, and round it and on It are © 

and emblems of the principal esents, miracles, parabl , * 

the cosijel in question- These creations may be compar 
ihe fantasies of George Riple^', for neither author ha ny 
inhling of the dubious nature of what he ss'as 

of ilieir dreamlike quality these products seem to ha^ main 

structed with deliberate intent- Brant e\en 


structea witn QeiiDeraic inicm- oiuul 

components of his pictures according to the chaptep o 
pel, and again in Ripley's paraphrase of the sacred legen 


r:A[Cl.Canv^\.JerviJojert/ndtfinV}j-tsef.} frvres (i5«>' 

25? JJexaittcf.on itluiisni Brent ht rtemarabtUi evangftisiervn 
ice OGf Pli. 1 afxd *. 
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item ran easily be enucleated from its context. Brant thought of 
his pictures as mnemotechnical exercises that irould help the 
reader to recall the contents of the gospels, whereas m fact their 
diabolical frealcishness stamps itself on the m‘nd 'ar 
the recollection, say, that John a coincides with the « 

Cana. The image of the Virgin with the wounded ''™ ” ^ 
has the same kind of unholy fascination, 
deviates so strangely from the official image to which we 

S„ "Ttoetmpared the tendency to “ 

melting down of Images, bnt this gives *f. me- 
an essentially destructive proce«. ^ 'ceerr:. 

cially so in alcliemy-it is a process f „ 

vealed irutli and knowledge o animated 

investigate what the unconscio , about James Joyce 

Sebastian Brant, and I ® essay "Ulysses; A 

here, as I have discussed this J .| ^^pyess a relativization 

Monologue." These meltmg p jjipf jp a given age. For 

of the dominants of or are absolutely depend- 

those who identify with the ^ hostile, destructive 

ent on them the melting PJ^ „ ppj's powers. Others, for 
attack which should he „],at they purport to be, 

whom the dominants ■"’^nge ; enrichment of 

see the melting as a longrf-fo rjenera. ,, 

a system of ideas that 35 is therefore either some- 

already obsolete. The , desirable, according to the 

thing very bad or something higmy 
Standpoint of the observer. 


fusfon. not uken o^« h«Klt io ih' 

way of thinking, an . GBOsdeum. L i„pjct of psychology. 

cults, and— last but no _u».. tn assimilate the fa m assimilate 


I without poisoning u'”' 

cult., and-tet ou. 7' ITwta'mi. *' 

U Cho..Im^« ^ 1^^ W U>." 


dies. The assiffl»latio° of At 
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— - , patpiTorv we must distinguish two kinds oE 

sented by the Church could derive nothing but gr 
combined rvith a knowledge o£ the God in namre; and those o 
whom the projection oE the Christian 

nhvskal wOTld invested nature with a mystical s.gn.nran«, 
whose mysterious light outshone the splendid 
bilities oE Church ceremonial. The first gtonp hop 
birth oE dogma, the second Eor a new incarnation oE it ana 

transEormation into a natural revelation. ....jmilation in 

,7 I lay particular stress on the phenomena oE “^inulation 
alchemy Lcause they are, in a sense, a pre ude to the^modem 
approximation between empirical psychology 
do|ma-an approximation which Nietzsche clearly fot“nsv rs^, 
chology, as a science, observes religious ideas £ro_m tl'o 
point o£ their psychic phenomenology widiout ‘ntrud g 
their theological content. It puts the dogmatic images 
category o£ psychic contents, because this constitutes its 
reseirch. It is compelled to do so by the nature of the psydie 
itselE; it does not, like alchemy, tty to explain psychic proce 
in theological terms, but rather to illuminate the darkness 
religious images by relating them to similar images i 
psyche. The result is a kind oE amalgamation oE ideas 
would seem-the most varied provenience, and . j 

leads to parallels and comparisons which to an uncntica ^ 
unacquainted with the epistemological method may seem ‘ , 

devaluation or a false interpretation. IE this were to be cons 
as an objection to psychology one could easily say the same t o 
about the hermeneutics of the Church Fathers, which are ® 
very risky indeed, or about the dubious nature of textiw 
cism. The psychologist has to investigate religious 5/^°° * 
cause his empirical material, of which the theologian A 
knows nothing, compels him to do so. Presumably no one wo 
wish to hand over the chemistry oE albuminous bodies to 
other department of science on the ground that they are orga — ^ 

the Arabs. Theological critics should remember these things 
purely negative alucks on psychology. It is no more the intention of the 
ogist than it was of the alchemist to disparage in any way the signi 
religious symbols. 
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and that the investigation of life is a matter for the biologist. A 
rapprochement bettveen empirical science and religious experi- 
ence would in my opinion be fruitful for both. Harm can result 
only if one side or the other remains unconsaous of the limita- 
tions of its claim to validity. Alchemy, certainly, cannot be de- 
fended against the charge of unconsciousness. It is and remains 
a puzzle whether Ripley ever reflected on his theologtal eno - 
mities and ivhat he thought about them. From a scientific point 
of view, his mentality resembles that of a dream-slate. 

«8 Tlie coronation of the Virgin and the heavenly mamage 
bring us to the final strophes of the Cantilena. 

459 Verses 3S-37 

Thus He of all Triumphant Kmp is Chiefe, 

Of Bodies sicke the only Grand Belief . 

?L"sickranfNeed;tn^TaoSTo5ntt 

king comes forth from ,„,p^es the tinctur®, 

son is become a warrior o uimself is attired in the phtlo 

tor he himself is the trei^ure an let us be glad 

Sophie matter. Come hithe . y the son 

and rejoice, for the '„ent, and tlte purple n put 

reigus/he ,™v,d,- "an exceed- 

on ■’ The reborn king is tne 

s=»»”Sr“- 

Illi ut obediant Caowe 

QUO onmUpomna' 
aaoUn chrmirs. ch. Ut- P- **■ 
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=«' he is tlie “Aquarium sapientum" assures us, 

their King, svho bestows on men all health and prosper 

all sickness, gives to the God-feanng temporal honour and 1 g 

life, but to the wicked who o“ali things 

... In sum, they have designated him the chic P 

under heaven, and the marvellous end and old'^havc 

sophic works. Hence some devout pl'>'°«>phers of old ha^^ 

affirmed that he svas divinely revealed to Adam, the 

and thereafter was awaited with peculiar longing by all the h y 

Patriarchs.— “The Almighty,” remarks the 

made him known by a most notable si^, 

dared throughout the East on the horizon of 

The wise Magi saw it at the beginning of the era, and w ere 

ished, and straightway they knew that the most serene K g 

bom in the world. Do you, when you see his siar, folloi ' 

cradle, and there you shall behold the fair infant. C^t Mm 

your defilements, honour the royal child, open your tr<M . 

oiler a gift of gold; and after death he will give 

blood, the supreme Medicine in the three f ° 

earth." =■“ The clothing of the elixir with the "kingly 

is also found in the Turlia.*“ The "Consilium co>i‘upi oe 

scribes the king as "descending from heaven." =“ Mylnn y 

of King Sol that "Phoebus with shining hair of gold sits in 

midst, like a king and emperor of the world, grasping the Kep 

and the helm." In him are "all the powers of_ heaven. 

another place he cites the following quotation: And at 

2«i "Introitus apertus," Wu*- herm^p.C^ (Waite, II, p. 167). 

2e2AfuJ./^er»^.,p,96{^Vaitc,I,p.8^»)• f^nnent 

263 cf. "Reninus ad Sarrat.," Art. aurif., I, p. *81: "Then be touches the^ 
with the prepared impeifcrt body, as it is said. unUl they become one »n )• 
figure, and appearance, and then it b called the Birth. For then is bom ou 
which is called king by the Philosophers, as it is said in the Turbo: Mono 
king coming out ol the fire, crowned with a diadem.” • 

264 Mur. herm.,pp. 654!. (\Vaite, II, p. iG?)** , jf-n ” • 

265 "And ye shall see the iksir [elixir] clothed with the garment of the kingd 

Turbo (ed. Ruska), p. 147. . 

266 "The stone of the Philosophers is the king descending from heaven, 
hills arc of siher, and hb rivers of gold, and hb earth precious stones and g 
(Ars chemiea, p. 61). 

2 ti Phil.Tef.,p. 10. 
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kinc eo forth crowned with his diadem, radiant as the sun, 
bright as the carbuncle.” ”• Khunrath speaks of the ‘u-ondrous 
natural triune Son of the Great World,” whom the 
"their Son and ermraed King, arliBcially 
of the world." =•• Elsewhere he says of the pUm Muiidi Maims. 

Thf Qnn of the CTcai ^Vorld FMaaoaism] who is Theocosmos. i.e.. a 
Line power an^rorld (but whom 

science reject in the high “ ^^^^cripture 

stone whicl. is Thcanthropos ..e God and maM . 

teiis us, the builders of the ““rdj tae also , 

same, in and ftom the Great Wo Id [heir childre'n: 

continuous and everlasting dtw , Saviour Tesus Christ, in 
indeed, it is a splendid ‘^"8 tVEv nlrL ve™“ WUr to him (as 
and from the Great \S orld wh J powers, virtues, and 

to rairaatlous “"“P''™: ’’ .^V,, eL’, Bibliral histories, has also 

It These fete examples, "Le m^d'e r 'somt’'ide“a of the 

Vfrsf 

^Vherefore, O olTosll^S 

That through the Ena ^ 

sssibid,, p. sSp Cited In is'attnbuwd to OrtuWS and 

Loti,. A similar ""^iJ^jLeSdJ and a eroded tag 

Amaldon-Beeaiue the soul ,i, j, Unetun. eobea ^ I > 

rirem;r;::aCp“.bi.»«b.e.,.-- 

ae. H,I. “aa- PP ”^ ge !»» A«pa'tSe.le«».. P- >97 (■»? ■ 
aro Ibid , pp. aSCf. Ct. tb P . 

, piee. ol me lung. 

an-IUlutspeelet = a pi „e...l ol the tineture. tom- 

lubstance. „ ««m a spontaneous renewal ot 

2 T 2 The ■■mulliplicatio" often meana a^s^ 
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' The Art may be Rene^/d, “"‘1”°''“* 

Enjoy for aye its Thricc-Swcct Emits. AMEN. 

Here ends the Canlilcm. one of the most perfect 

the™l oEthehing.ltdoes not of course comp^^^^^^ 

much more elaborate development of the myth in 

Rosencreutz. (His Chymical Wedding is so rich in j 

TZl touchU it only lightly here.) The latter P- " 

likewise contains the same motif of the trans o 

old man into a boy, together with all the through 

heavenly marriage. This theme, too, as m =-'f 

the whole of Faust and repeats itself on tliree 

(Gretchen, Helen. Queen of Heaven), just as the king s 

takes a form that svas destined to fail three times j > 

death (the Boy Charioteer, the Homunculus, and EuphorionJ 
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5. THE DARK SIDE OF THE KINO 

Besides the Cantilena, there arc various desCTiptiom ” 
of the king's renewal, enriched with numerous details, v 
will not discuss here so as not to overburden this chapter, 
material we have adduced may suffice to illustrate the ess 
features of the transformation process. Nevertheless, tne n , _ 
of the king's renewal has so many ramifications that our CTpo 
tion so far does not cover the entire range of the symbol, 
section, therefore, I shall try to shed a little more ig to 
critical phase o£ the nigredo, the phase ol decay and eat ^ 


parable to the widow's cruse ot oil. Mylius {Phil, ref., p. 92 ) biys down the 
rule: “Pioiect therefore on anybody as much of it as you please, smee 1 

... ' . . -r i. th* finf rvlacc conseru 


rule: "riojea incrciorc on any owy « j — r - w»nvi*rts 

shall be multiplied tssofold- And if one part of it in the first p « third ten 
its bodies a hundred parts: in the second it comerU a thousand, m e 
thousand, in the fourth a hundred thousand, in the fifth a mUlion, into 
8 un*niaking and moon*making (substance).’* • 

STS "Nostrum Dcus igilur nobis det optamen 
Illius in spedem per muliipUcamen, 

Ui gustemus practicae per regeneramen 

Eius fructus, uberes ct ter dulces. Amen." Hrtailed 

2T4 a. the king’s bath in Bcmatdus Tresisanus. supra, pan. 74£- ® I, 

parable see the "Traaatus aureus dc lapidc," in AfuJ. herm., pp- 4>“' 0 
pp. 4 ilf.). 
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■ 1 ^ The 
sickness, 
tliesteril 
wiiere th 

though he himself is not sterile. Usmily tijJlting'h conn/cted 
in some iray with the world of darkness. Thus, in the "In’ 
troitus, he is at first the "secret, infernal fire," but as the 
reborn puelius regtus (kingly boy) he is an allegory of Christ. In 
hlicliael Maier the king is dead and yet imprisoned alive in the 
depths of the sea. svhence he calls for help.”^ The following story 
of the Ling is from Trismosin's Splendor soils: 

The old Philosophers declared they saw a Fog rise, and pass oscr the 
whole face of the earth, they also saw the impetuosity of the Sea, and 
the streams over the face of the earth, and how these same became 
foul and stinking in the darkness. They furtlier saw the king of tlic 
Earth sink, and heard him cry out with eager voice,”* '‘^Vhoevc^ saves 
me shall live and reign with roe for ever in my brightness on my 
royal throne," and Night enveloped all things. The day after, they 
sate over the King an apparent Morning 5tar, and the light of Day 
dear up the darkness, and bright SonWgbi pierce ihrovgh the clouds, 
with manifold coloured rays of brilliant brightness, and a sweet per- 
fume from the earth, and (he Sun shining clear. Herewith was com- 
pleted the Time when the King of the Earth was released and re- 
newed, well apparelled, and quite Iiandsome, surprising witli his 
beauty the Sun and Moon. He was crowned with three costly crowns. 


kings decline, as we saw, was due to imperfection or 
In the Cantilena hissicknas was sterility. The figure of 
e king may perhaps come from the "Arisleus Vision," 
e King of the Sea rules over an unFnihfnt 


27 S ,lrl fluri/., J.pp. 146IT. 

218 ,Uoj. /i<rm .p 654 (Waite, II. p. 167). 

211 Symb. aur. fnerijae, p. 380; “And although that king of the phfitwophen i«m$ 
dead, yet he Jive*, aiul ^e§ out from the deep: lie "'ho ihaJJ deliver me Ircm ibe 
waters and bring me bads lo dry land, him will 1 bless with ritlie* everlasting. 
But although that cry u heard by many, yet are rrone near at hand lo be moved 
with compassion for the king and to seek him. For »rho. say they, will plunge Into 
the sea? Who will relieve another's danger at the cost of hts ovn* For few there 
are vvho cretlif h/s laniencaCion and they think the voice they hear to be the loud 
cries and echoes of Scj 11 a and Charybdis. So they itay Idle at home, and have no 
care for the king’s treasure nor for his ufety."* Cf. Ptyehohgf and AUhemy, 

^ Possibly a reference to Psalm 69 s afj ~I sink in deep mire, where there Is no 
standing; I am come into deep waters, where the floods overflow me. I am weary ot 
crying, my throat is dried; mine eyes fad while I wait for my Cod." Verse I4£.: 
"Deliver me out of the mire, and let nre not unk; let me be delivered from them 
that hate me, and out of the deep waters. Let not the waicrflood overflow 
neither let the deep swallow me up. and let not the pic shut her mouth upon me. 
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saw in his right hand a Sceptre svith Sesen Stats, all ol S 

golden Splendonr [etc., etc.].=” 

6 The seven stars are a reference to Rev i : i6: 
in his right hand seven stars.” He who held them was 
the Son of man,” in agreement with the puellus "S 
“Introitus." The king sinking in the sea is the arcane su 
which Maier calls the "antimony of the philosophers, 
arcane substance corresponds to the Chnstian dommant, wh.^ 
was originally alive and present in consciousness but 
into the unconsdous and must now be restored in re 
form. Antimony is assodated with blackness: ant^ony 
phide is a widely used Oriental hair-dye {koht). On 
hand antimony pentasulphide, “gold-sulphur (5u p 


ratum antimonii) is orange-red. “metal 

467 The sunken king of alchemy went on lidng as the 
king,” the “regulus" of metallurgy. This is the 
lumps of metal formed beneath the slag in melting . 

ores. The term Sulphur auralum antimonii, like P . * 

indicates the strong predominance of sulphur in 
with antimony. Sulphur, as we have seen, is the active su 
of Sol and b foul-smelling: sulphur dioxide and sulphure 
hydrogen give one a good idea of the stink of hell. Sulphur 
attribute of Sol as Leo b of Rex. Leo, too, b ambiguous, on 
one hand he b an allegory of the dcdl and on the other is 
nected with Venus. The antimony compounds known . 
alchemists (SbsSj. Sb^Sj) therefore contained a substance w * 
dearly exemplified the nature of Rex and Leo, hence they spo 


of the “triumph of antimony." , 

4^3 As I have shoivn in Psychology and Alchemy,-^- the sun ' 
king forms a parallel to Parable VII of the Aurora consurgc 

m splendor Solis: Alchemieat Treaiises of Solomon Trismosin, pp. *9^- ^ ^ 


Psychology end Alchemy, tCO. scO ot 

5*o~Tlie true aniimany of ibe philosophers [lies] in the deep sea. *1“* * 

the ting may lurt rubtnerged" ♦ (Sjtm6. aur. mmrae, p. 380). ^ 

2^1 Ibid, p. 378, Tefcning to The Triumphal Chariot of Antimony of 
Valentlnui, whkh. it seems, was first published in German in 1604. 
edition appeared later, in 1646. See Schmiedcr, Cesehichte der Alehemie, p- J 
S'S Pp. 3»3ff. 
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Be turned to me Avith all your heart and do not cast me aside because 
X am black and swarthy, because the sun hath changed my colour 
and the watere have covered my face and the land hath been pol- 
luted and defiled in my works; for there was darkness over it, because 
I stick fast in the mire of the deep and my substance is not disclosed. 
Wherefore out of ilie depths have I cried, and from the abyss of the 
earth with my voice to all you that pass by the way. Attend and see 
me, if any shall find one like unto me, I svill give into his hand the 
morning star. 

The '‘mire of the deep" refers to Psalm 68 ; 3 (Vulgate) : 
"Infixus sum in limo profundi et non est substantia” (AV 69 : s: 
"I sink in deep mire, svhere there is no standing”). David’s words 
are interpreted by Epiphanius as follows: there is a material 
vvhidi consists of "miry reflections” and “muddy thoughts of 
sin." But of Psalm 130 : 1: “Out of the depilis have I cried to 
thee, O Lord,” he gives the following interpretation: “After the 
saints are so graced that the Holy Ghost dwells within them, he 
gives them, after having made his habitation in the saints, the 
gift to look into the deep things of God, that they may praise 
him from the depths, as also David declares: ‘Out of the depths,’ 
lie says, ‘have I aied to thee, O Lord.’ " 

47® These contradictory interpretations of the “depths" (pro* 
fimda) comemudi closer togeUierin alcliemy, often so close that 
they seem to be notliing more than two different aspects of the 
same thing. It is natural that in alchemy the depths should mean 
now one and now the other, to the despair of all lovers of con- 
sistency, But the eternal images are far from consistent in mean- 
ing. It is characteristic of the alcliemists that they never lost 
sight of tills polarity, thereby compensating the world of dogma, 
tvhich, in order to avoid ambiguity, emphasizes die one pole to 
the exclusion of the oilier. The tendency to separate the oppo- 
sites as mudi as possible and to strive for singleness of meaning 
is absolutely necessary for clarity of consdousness, since discrimi- 
nation is of its essence. But when the separation is carried so far 
that the complementary opposite is lost sight of, and the black- 
ness of the whiteness, the evil of the good, the depth of the 
heights, and so on, is no longer seen, the result is onwidedness. 
whidi is then compensated from the unconscious u'ithout our 

mpanerium (cd.HolI).Hacr.36. ap.4 (II. 

(ed. voL I.p.so. 
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help. The counterbalancing is even done until it 

in consequence must become more and m £oj. 

brings about a catastrophic ,^£so know how 

gets that all things have two „^^nt power is 

to avoid such calamities lE evCT i Y P uiass 

never found in the seat of wisdom; it is always tne .j 

tat "ests and is therefore inevitably associated with the ilbm 

hie folly of the mass man. „ .t,, kine decays, 

With increasing one.5idedness the power o S 

for originally it had consisted just m his ‘ jdea 

polarity of all existence in a symbol. The more „„„ 

OTerga and the more consciousness gains in ol^nt^. ^ ^^i- 

monarchic becomes its content, to which ov«Y-th'ng 
dictory has to submit. This extri^e state 

spite the fact that the climax always ^^pensate, 

own nature, the unconsaous, immediately ‘"“.‘o , £on- 

and this is dUtasteful to the extreme state, > ^j. 

siders itself ideal and is moreover in a position to prose i 
lence with the most cogent arguments. We cannot bmao^^^ 
that it is ideal, but for all that it is "uP^rfcct because it exp 
only one halt of life. Life wants not only the clear but ai 
muddy, not only the bright but aUo the dark; it "’a” 
to be followed by nights, and wisdom herself to 
carnival, of which indeed there are not a few traces m a 
For these reasons, too, die king constantly needs the rene 
begins with a descent into his own darkness, an to 

depths, and with a reminder that he is related by 

his adversary'. ^ . nTioeni^ 

According to the Ancoratus ol Epiphanius, tne p 
emerges from his ashes first in the form oE a ^s'orm. 

Wien the bird b dead, indeed utterly consumed, and *= ®am» a^ 
extingulihed, there are left only the crude remnants o y^.jjich 
From this there comes forth in one day an unseal)' ^^rcs. 

puls on svings and becomes as neve; but on the third tm) J r^ynd 
and after growing to full stature with the aid of the median 
in that place, it shows itself, and hastens upward once more 
oviim country, and there rests*’* ^ 

So, too, the king rises from his "infernal fire" as a 
dragon **'* He is the Mercurial serpent, svhich is especially 
«5 Ibid, pp. iO|t mScePsjthologj and Alcliemj, Cgi. !»-»*• 
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P'^'“ ("» « found on ihc dung- 
» ^ j passage in the Ancoratus stresses the 

one day may perhaps thiwv some light on tlie apparently 
unique reference in Klmnrath’s Amphiihealrtm to the “filius 
unnis (SVl) diet” *8* as a designation for the “Hermaphrodite of 
nature, i.c., the arcane substance. He is there synonymous with 
Saturn, 2*® the ambisexual Philosophic Man of the philosophers, 
theleadof the sages, the Philosophic World-Egg . . . the great- 
est svonder of the tvorld, the Lion, green and red ... A Hly 
among thorns.” 2®® 

5 As we have seen, the films regius is identical with Mercurius 
and at this particular stage also with the Mercurial serpent. This 
stage is indicated in Khunrath by Saturn, the dark, cold malefi- 
cus; by the world-egg, obviously signifying the initial state, and 
finally by the green and red lion, representing the animal soul 
of the king. All this is expressed by the dragon or serpent as the 
jumma swmmarum. The dragon as the lowest and most inchoate 


SST ct. "The 5pirtc Steroiriuj'* (Swia edn., p. io8, n. loS), and "i’araeebus as a 
Spiritual Fhenenienon" (Swiss edn . p. lOiS). 

*ss P. 195, "che son of one (HIS) day: therein are wrm, cold, moist and diy." The 
Bfercunal Serpent "givlny birth In a single day." hotter er. Is mentioned in “De 
l3p{dephnosopharuni'*of Albertus Magnus (Theatr.cfifm , IV. pp. QSf.). See Infra, 
p3». yia and^tS. C{.tls<sD<tsBuehdfr/1ldoneuiTdSalte(ed. Ruska). pp. s8f. 
sasAs regards the Satum/lead equation, it should be noted that although astro- 
logically Saturn Is a malefic planet of Khom only the hont b rntpeeted. he is also a 
purifier, because true purity is attained cnif through repertanee and apuiion of 
sin. Thus .>fci>fcr Ecklurt sajs In his sermon on the text. "For the powm of 
beaten shall be shaken" (Euke ti : "Further ive must note host (Cod) has 

decked the natural heasens si Jih sesen planets, seven noble stars sihich ate nearer 
to us than the rest. The first is Saturn, ihen comes Jupiter, then Mars, and then 
the Sun; after that conics Venus, and then Mercury, and then the Moon. Now 
when the soul becomes a spmiua] heaven, our l.ord will deck her wuh these same 
start spiriliiaJly, as St, John saw In his Apocalypse when he espied the King of 
Kings seated upon the throne of the majesty of God. and having K'en stars in hU 
band. Know that the fint star, Saium, is the puiger ... In the heaven of the soul 
Saturn becomes of angelic purity, bringing as reward the vision of Cod. as our 
Lord said, 'Blessed are the pure in heart for they shall see Cod.’ "(Evans, I. p. iC8) 

It is in this sense that Saturn should be undentood here. Cf. Vigencrus (“De Igne 
ct sale," Theatr. eheni., VI. p. y€): "lead signifies the vexations and troubira 
wherewith Cod visits us and brings us bad; to rrpemance. For as lead burns up 
and removes all the imperfections of nctals. for which reason Boethus the Arab 
called it the water of sulphur, so likewise tnbubtion in this fife cleanses lu 
from the many blemishes which wv have incurred: wherefore St. Ambiose calls It 
the key of heaven."* iMSongtrfSongsasa. 
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form of the king is, we are constantly told, at Erst a deadly poison 

but later the alexipharmic itself. 

In the myth of the phoenix as reported by Plmy w p 

Uieetthewomn". . . .""rrhi^v^rsL is 

sort of maggot, and this grmvs into a chicken. Thi 

repeated in Clement of Rome,“= Artemidorus^ ^^‘ .nderstand 
lem,“< St. Ambrose,”’ and Cardan.”” In ordCT to undm^^ 
the phoenix myth it is important to know 
hermeneutics the phoenix is made an ^„n,ing 

amounts to a reinterpretation of the myth.”’ The self-burning 
of the phoenix corresponds to Christ s self-sacrifice, 
his buried body, and tlie miraculous renewal to his re 
tion.^® According to Horapollo (4th cent.), , 3^^ 

taken over by later writers,^® the phoenix signifies the s 
its journey to the land of rebirth.*®® It stands for the o g 

«l Nalural Hiilory, X. ii (irans. by Rackham. 111 . p. 

nzThe Apoilolie ConsiUutionSrV.-j (irans-by Smith and others, p. tS 4 )' 

*93 OniTocritieon. Ub. IV, ap. 47. 

«1 Ccitchtta M)ilajo|icae, XVItl. S (cd. Rtischl and Rupp, II, PP- 
*95 De Exceuu fratrit, lib. II. cap. 59 (ed. Titter, p. 281). and Hexaemeto , » 
4S(MIgne,P.L.,vol. M.col.siS). ZiiDetubimiale. p.Coz. is 

2 «tTtie tset that the myth was assimibted into Christianity by int^ Chris* 
proof, first ol all, of the myth’s viUlUy: but it also proves the "nortance 

tianily. which vras able to interpret and assimilate $0 many myths. . ihe 

of hermeneutics should not be under-estimated: It has a beneficial * ' . j^jjj 

psyche Ijy consdously linking the distant past, the ancestral heritage w- i 
alive in the unconscious, with the present, thus establishing the vita y 
connection between a consciousness oriented to the present moment ^ 
hlitorical psyche which extends over infinlicly long periods of time. As t 
conservative ol all products of the human mind, religions are in them« ^j. 

bridges to thecver-living pan, whidnhey make alive and present for us. r 

that can no longer assimilate myths b forgetting its proper function. 
ipliitiul viulity depends on the continuity of myth, and this can be pr 
only if each age translates the myth Into Its own language and makes j,}, 

tlal content of its view ol tlic world. The Sapien tie Dei which reveab * tjdlc 
the archetype always ensures that the wildest deviations shall return to t ^ 
position. 'Hius Uic tasdnaiion of philosophical alchemy comes very large y 
the fact that It was able to give new exprasion to nearly all the most impo 
ircJictypcs. Indeed, as we have seen already. It even tried to assimilate ^ndui 

* 9 S Numerous examples of these psraUeb can be found in Pldnellus, « 

Symto/i'nii,!, pp. 5»lfl. 

** 9 Cf. the edition of hb Hferogljphlea In Causstn, De SymboUca Aegyp ^ 
tsplenfi'a (iGiB). p. 142. 

S’WThe //lerogfyp/ifcj of Iloropollo (irans. by Boas), p. 75 (Book 1 , No. 54)- 
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ing restitution of things” (iwoKoToWaiv ttoXvxpovwi-); indeed, it is 
renelral itself .=«' The idea of apocatastasis or restitution (Acts 
3:21) and rc'cstablishment in Christ (Ephesians 1 : 10, DV) 
may ivdl have helped the assimilation of the phoenix allegory, 
(juitc apart from the main motif of renewal. 

173 Kliunmth’s insertion of the word “SVI in capital letters, 
after unius plainly indicates that he ivas referring to some- 
tJjing divine. This can only be some analogy of God or Christ. 
Nowlicreelse in thealdjemical texts is this “one" day mentioned, 
except for an occasional remark that by the special grace of God 
the opus could be completed in one day. Khunrath's “SVI" 
seems to refer rather to God, in the sense that the fiUus regius is 
born on “His” day, the day that belongs to God or is chosen by 
iiira. Since the phoenix is mainly an allegory of resurrection, 
this one day of birth and renewal must be one of the three days 
of Christ’s burial and descent into hell. But there is nothing 
about tliis one day in Christian dogma, unless Khunrath, who 
had a speculative mind, was anticipating the ailments of cer- 
tain Protestant dogmaiicians who, following Luke 25 : 43,*** 
propounded the theory that after his death Christ did not imme- 
diately descend into hell (as in Catholic dogma), but remained 
in paradise until Easter morning. And just as there was an earth- 
quake at tlje moment when Christ’s soul separated from his body 
in death, so there was another earthquake on Easter morning 
(Matthew 28 : 2). During this earthquake Christ’s soul ivas re- 
united with his body,*®* and only then did he descend into hell 
to “preach to the spirits in prison” (I Peter 3 : 19). Meamvlrile 
the angel at the tomb appeared in his place and spoke to the 
women. The descent into hell is supposed to be limited to this 
short space of time.*®® 

> On this view the "one day” would be Easter Day. In alchemy 
the uniting of the soul with the body is the miracle of the con- 
iunctio, by which the lapis becomes a living body. The phoenix 
aox Ibid., p. 96 {Book II. No. 57): "For when this bird « bom. there is a renewal 
of things.” • 

802 Likewise Col 1 : so. and in a certain sense Rom. 8 : igEf. 

803 "Today shall thou be with me in paradise.” 

304 According to the dogma, Christ desoenifrd with his body into limbo. 

805 These specu/ations belong 10 the tjtk cent . whereas Khunrath wrote m the 
i6ch cent. See Ike ariicJe by M. Lapterbuig on Christ’s d«cent into hell in Henog 
and ilauck, Jtealemykiofeedie fir pntestantache Theotogie, VIII, p. *04. 
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t"r:a.^“Ctr 

element of the worm. « missing, ''•’’’* f element 

connection ss-ith the one day. It „“d;e;. The 

should not be overlooked in explaining the 

one day probably refers to Genrais . ^der the 

and there was morning, one day (»»')■ liehtl and 

separation of light from darkness (or the ^ 

here it should be remembered Py“, Light, the 

and is its mother.s»' Tlie son of tim one j’„,er. 

Ixigos Oohn > = 5). "l-o is the Johannine Ch”«- ^ „ ,he 

preted, the son of one day '"""'‘If and to 
"Hermaphrodite of nature."*"- the Ph.losoph-c Man. ano^^^^ 
Saturn, the tempter and opprcs^‘'' who, “ jes are 

highest archon, is correlated with the lion. All these * g« 

477 ''^"ThSe is a didactic poem, Sopra la 

dei Philosophi, by Fra Marcantonio Crasselame, / p^r 

lished in a work significantly entitled LaLumtere s 
soi-mesme da Tinibra?'^ As the title shows, this is no 
light that was created by the Logos, but a spontane 

the aforcinentioned “Ortut," which is idcnUcal with -TTjc 

»ham iu diiplay of colouts. In h'» cxcerpu from Epiphaniu* cl 

bird phoenix U more beauteom than the peacoci; lor the paco« 
gold and tiWer. htil the phoenU ot jadmh and 
colour) ot pieciou* *tone*; the hat a crown upon her head ( yo* • ^ 
p. rot Vulgue: “rwumque « roper. « ™ne. rt-aW- 

Gen. 1 ; *: "Arrd darkneu was upon the late ot the deep. Cl. hoc 
Ue prindpiorumr I. j. in De $ignaluTa rerum, Aimterdam edn.. p- 27 
darkneu the firtl ot the three principla. 

t03 John 8 ; n: “I am the light of the world.- dctniurg' 

*10 Among the Valcntinian* (Itenaeu*. >ldee«uf haereiet, I. 5* ^ -Faihef' 

and king of all thing* wlio wa* created by Achamoth wa* called tlie ^ 
MothCT--an henaaphiodile. Similar tradition* may ha*c been known 
akhemhu. thou^ 1 ha*c found no trace ot any lucli connection*. .houzb* 

ail The alchemkal figures, especially the gods ot metals, shcmld always 
ot astrolo^cally as wclL 

*t2 (The fint edition was publish^ at Venice (iCCC) with the title Lux 
jtMpfe natura reful^ms; the Frerrch edition {itAj). which conuins the Iu “ 
at pp, sS., u died below: poem in the text, Craiselame's commentary w 
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begotten light. The poem begins with the aeation of 
and declares that the Word created chaos: 


the iv'orJd 


At the Omnipotent’s first w-ord, shadow Chaos, formless 
from the void. 


mass, came 


But who knows how all things were made? Only the “sons of 
iheArt’’.' 


O emulous Sons of Divine Hermes, to whom the paternal Art makes 
Nature vjsible without any veil, you, you alone, know how the eternal 
Hand fashioned earth and Heaven out of shapeless Chaos. Your own 
great ^Vork clearly shotfs you that Cod made Everything in the same 
manner as the Phjsical Elixir is produced. 

The opjis alchymicum recapitulates the secret of creation 
which began with the tncubaiion of the waters. Mercurius, a liv- 
ing and universal spirit, descends into the earth and mingles 
with the impure sulphun, thus becoming fixed: 

It I be clearly understood, your unknown Mercury is nothing other 
than a living innate universal Spirit which, ever agitated in aerial 
vapour, descends from the Sun to fill the empty Centre of the Earth; 
whence it later issues forth from (he impure Sulphurs and. from 
s'olatiie, becomes fixed and, having taken form, imparu its form to 
the radical moisture. 


419 But througli his descent Mercurius is made captive and can 
he freed only by the art; 

But where is this golden Mercury, this radical moisture, which, dis- 
solved in sulphur and salt, becomes the animated seed of the metals? 
Ah, he is incarcerated and held so fast that even Nature cannot re- 
lease him from the harsh prison, unless the Master Art open the way. 
480 It is a spirit of light that desc ends from the sun,^^^ a living 

notes. CrasseJame w3$ ihe puailoitjm of Otto Tachenius. Grateful acknowledg- 
ment is made to Professor Charles Singleton for the prose translation of the 
Italian verses — Eerrons ] 

313 "It establishes a twofold raoiicm in hfemirius, one of descent and the other of 
ascent, and as Ihe former senes to give form to the materials by means of the rays 
of the sun and o! the other stars which by iheir nature are directed towards lower 
bodies, and by the action of Its vital sjMrit to awaken the natural fire which is as it 
were asleep in them, so the movement of ascent serves naturally to purify the 
bodies." (P. tia> The first descent come* within the story of the Creation and is 
therefore left out of account by most of the alchemists. Accordingly, they begin 
their work with the ascent and complete it with the descent, whose purpose is to 
reunite the freed soul (the aqua permanens) with the dead (purified) body, thus 
bringing ihe^lius to birth. 
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481 


spirit that lives in all creatures as the de- 

teaches man the art whereby the “soul 

raents” may be freed. From Mercuruis comes the ‘ ^ 

of the adept, and it is through his work that Mcrcunu 
from his diains. This Mercurlus duplex, -'-o “fs 

descends, is the uroboros, by definition an 

the snake that begets itself from itself.*' Although tl p ^ 
takes Mercurius chieny as a spirit of light, the urob ^ 

■Epw «arax9*»s (subterranean Hermes). Mercurius 
pound of opposites, and the alchemists were primarily con 
cemed with his dark side, the serpent. , , „ , .i,e 

It is an age-old mythological idea that the hero, 
light of life is extinguished, goes on living as a snake ana 
shipped as a snake.*" Another widespread primitive idea 
snake-form of the spirits of the dead. This may well ha g* 
rise to the worm version of the phoenix myth. .-vm- 

482 InAmente, the Egyptian underworld, dwells the pea 

headed snake,*'* and in the Christian underworld is tne 

8U'‘From it goes lonh Splendour, from iu light Life, from its movement Sp 

815 CL "The Spirit Mercurius" (Swiss edn., p. is8). and Pjyc/iology end ,'^ius wTth 

pp, joSff. Crasselame was influenced by Paracelsus. He identifies his . Icrc 

the ‘TlUastcs"; cL "Paracelsus as a Spirilua! Phenomenon" (Swiss edn., pp* 

axidSi). - ttie lapisi 

aieThe "Epistola ad Ilennannum" (T/icatr. chem., V, p. 900) sa )5 o ^ 

"It ascends of itself, blackens, descends and whitens, grows and diminis es 
born, dies, rises again, and ihcrealter lives forever." • 

317 Examples are Trophonios in his cave (Rohde, Psyche, trans. Hi la- 

n. 12) and Erechtheus in the crypt of the Erechtheion (p. 98). The /__ 

selves often have the form of makes (p. 157). or else the snake is their sym 

290, n. 105). The dead in general are frequently depicted as snakes jjjg 

the "hero" of alchemy, Mercurius, another ancient alchemical aut on y» 

Agathodaimon, also has the form of a snake. .n and 

319 Cf. the snake-boat 0! Ra in the underworld (Budge. The Egyptian 

Hell. 1 , pp. 66, 86). The make-monster par excellence b the Apep-serpent ( 6 ' 

The Gods of the Egyptians, I, p. 269). lu equivalent in Babylonia is Tiam 

p. 277). The Book of the Apostle Bartholomew (Budge, Coptic Apocryp ^ 

Dialect of Upper Egypt, p. 180) says with reference to the resurrection of 
"Now Abbaton, who b Death, and Gaios, and Tryphon, and Ophiat ^ 
Phthinon, and Solomb, and Komphion, who are the six sons of Death, g 

into the tomb of the Son of God on their faces, in the form of serpents. 
commenu (intro., p. Ixiii): "In the Coptic Amente lived Death with bb 
and in the form of a seven-headed serpent, or of seven serpents, they wrigg e 1 
the tomb of the Lord to find out when hb body was going to Amente. The se 
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celebrated snake of all. the devil, "that old serpent.” Actuallv 
u is a pair of brothers that inhabit hell, namely death and the 
devji, the devil being characterized by tlie snake and death by 
worms. In old Gerrnan the concepts of svorm, snake, and dragon 
coalesce, as they do in Latin {vermis, serpens, draco). The under- 
ivorJd signifies hell and the grave.*-* The svorm or serpent is 
all-devouring deatli. The dragon-slayer is therefore always a con- 
queror of death. In Germanic mythology, too, hell is associated 
with ivorms. The Edda says: 

A hall did I see 
Far from the sun. 

On the shore of death, 

The door to the north. 

Dripping poison 
Drops from the roof; 

The chamber wails 
Are bodies of worms.*** 

Heli in Old EngHsii is called the "worm’s hall" {wyrmsele). 
and in Middle High German it is the "worm-garden.'’ *** 

Like the ijeroes and spirits of the dead, the gods too (par- 

headed serpent of the Gnostics is only a form of (he serpent of Nau . . . and the 
belief in tliis monster is as old at least as (be 6th dynasty.” The “seven Uraei of 
Araente,'* mentioned in the Book of the Dead (ch. Sy) are probably identical with 
the ‘Vorms in Rastau, that iiie upon the bodjn of men and feed upon their 
blood” {Papynts of Nektu-Amen). tVben Ra stabbed ibe Apep-serpent with bis 
lance, it threw up crerythiog It had <le*oured (Dadgr. Ojirif and the Egyptian 
Renrrectian, t, p. 65). This is a motif which reevn in the prlmiiire whale-dragon 
myths. Generally the hero's father and mother come up with him out of the mon- 
ster’s belly (cf. Symiali of Transfortnation, p. 317, n. 83), or everything that death 
had swallowed (p. aio). It is clear that tbb motif is a prefiguration of the apoca- 
tastasis on a primitive levef. 

819 Rev. ao : s. Honorius of Autuo. Speeofum de mystenii eeclettae (Migae, PJ~, 
vol. 172. col. 937); ••The seven-headed dragon, the prince of darkness, drew down 
from heaven with his tail a part of the stars, and covered them over with a etoud 
of sins, and drew over them the shadow of death." • 

820 Isaiah 38 : to; •'. . . In thccuitingoUolmyda)! I shall go to thegalaof hell" 
(AV/DV). 

821 Job ty : 13!.: “• . • the grave is mine house: 1 have made my bed in the dark- 
ness, I have said to eomiption, Thou art my father: w the worm. 'Thou art my 
moiber and my sUter.” Job * 1 1 a6: “They sbaU lie down alike in the dmt. and 
the norms shall cover ibeta," 

assXJcdner. Thule,Jhp 33 

823 Grimm. Teuton/f .'fy/bofogy (nans. by S»llybra5S).IV,p. 1510. 
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ticularly the earth-gods), arc associated svith as arc 

Hermes and Asklepios.«< Indeed, the Greek god ° ^ 

being hatched from the egg, seems to 113 ™ taken the , 
snake.325 An inscription on the temple of Hathor at D 
reads: 

The sun, who has existed from t!ie beginning, rises up like “ 
out of the midst of his lotus-bud. When the doors of his 
in sapphire-coloured splendour, he has sundered the mg i 
day. Thou risest up like the sacred snake as a living spirit, c 
the beginnings and shining in ihy glorious form m the ig 

sunrise. The divine Lord whose image dwells in secret in the i p 
at Dendereh is made the creator of the world by his svork. Co g 
one, he multiplies himself a milHonfold when the light goes 
from him in the form of a child.^*’ 

The comparison of the god to a snake reminds us of his 
form in the undenvorld, just as the rejuvenated phoenix (« ^ > 
first takes the form of a worm.*^" As Christianity 
good deal from the Egyptian religion it is not surprising 

831 Cf, Nietzsche, Thus Spake ZaToIhustTa (tram, by Common), p. lau 

ever a dragon die of a serpent’* poisonc” sa)t Zaraihmtra to the * railed 

bitten him. He U a hero of the race of dragons, for which reason he is also 

the “stone of wisdom" (p. 805). .jjj 

835 Cf. Lucian's story of Alexander the mountebank, who produced an egg 

Askicpicn inside it. CPscudomanlis." it, In tVorks, T, pp. 144 ^^-) 

ase Brugsch, Jtcifgfon und Afylfiofogiedero/lm A'g)'pfer,pp. io3f. ^ 

827 It is astonishing to see how alchemy made analogous use of the same 

the opus is a repetition of the Creation, it brings light from the darkness ^ 

the lapis is "one," it is produced in the form of puer, injans, puellus, and ca 
multiplied indefinitely. . 

828 The worm stands for the most primitive and archaic form of life fro® 
ultimately developed the direct opposite of the earth-bound creature— the 1 
Thu pair of opposites— snake and bird— is classical. The eagle and serpent.^ 


t>vo animab of Zarathuslra, simboliie the qrcic of eternal return. 


"For thine ani- 


mab know well, O Zarathustra, who thou art and must become: behold, thou 
the teacher of the eternal return" {Thm Spake Zarathuslra, p. 264). Cf. the ri 
of Tciutn" (p. *73) and "alpha and omega" <p. *75). The shepherd into 
mouth the serpent crawled b also connected with the idea of eternal 
807!.). He forms with the snake the circle of the uroboros. "The circle di 
evolve: it is the primary law" (Aphorum ag in Horneffer, Nieluehes Lehre von 
Ewigen Wiederkurtfl, p. 7Q, CL also the teaching of Satuminus that the angc^ 
first created a man who could only crawl like a worm. (Ircnacus. Adv. haer., • 
XXIV, I.) As Hippolytus remarks (Efenchos, VII, 28, 3), because of the weakness o 
the angels who created him, man "grovelled like a worm." 
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the allegory of the snake found its way into the tvorld of Chris- 
tian ideas (John 3 : 14) and \m readily seized on by the alche- 
mi 5 ts. 32 a The dragon is an allegory of Christ as well as of the 
Antichrist.®®^ A remarkable parallel occurs in the anonymous 
treatise, “De promissionibus” (5th It concerns a ver- 

sion of the legend of St. Sylvester, according to which this saint 
imprisoned a dragon in the Tarpeian Rock and so rendered him 
harmless. The other version of thU story is related by a “certain 
monk’’ tvho discovered that the alleged dragon, to svhom offer- 
ings of virgins were made, was nothing but a mechanical device. 
St. Sylvester locked the dragon up with a chain, as in Rev. 20 ; i; 
but in the parallel story the artificial dragon “brandished a 
sword in its mouth," like the Son of Man in Rev. 1 : 16.®®® 


6. THE KING AS ANTHROPOS 


<84 I have drawl attention earlier®** to the passage in Hippo- 
lynis where the Gnostic interpretation of Psalm 24 : 7-jo is dis- 
cussed. The rhetorical question of the psalm, “Who is this king 
of glory?" is answered in Hippolytus thus: "A worm and no 
man, tlie reproach of men and the outcast of the people.*” He 
is the king of glory, mighty in battle.” This passage, says Hq> 
polytus, refers to Adam and his “ascension and rebirth, that he 
may be bom spiritual, not fleshly."*** The worm therefore sig- 
nifies the second Adam, Christ. Epiphanius also mentions the 
wonn as an allegory of Christ,*** though without substantiating 
it further. 


829 Cf. Psychology and Alchemy. 6g. *17. There h alvj an indirect hint of this in 
the hanging up of the snate on a tree. Cf. the alchemical mysb c{ Cadmus (supra. 
p.irs. and Psychology and Alchemy, fig. 150. 

830 Honorius of Autun, Spec, de mysl. eccl (Migne, PX.. vol. i j*. cot. 915). 

83t hligne.PX., >01.51, col. 835. 

aaaCt.Symbolsof Transfarmalian.pp.sSyt. 

8SJ Cf. supra, par. 146; also "ParJCdsus as a Spiriiuat Phenomenon" (Swiss cdn.. 

831 Thi? is another quotation, nameir from Psalm tit? (OV)- ft is Inyrestlng th>^ 
this psalm begin, with the words.- ".Mf Cod. my Cod. why hast thou fo«Vcn me? 
an indication that the transformation of the King of Otory into the least of 
CTcaturm 1$ felt as abandonment by C«l. The words are the ume is Sfatihew 
*7 : 46; "Eli. Eli. lama ttbachtbanf." 

833 Elenchos. V. 8. 18 (Leg??. J. ^ »34>-* 
aaa Aneorolus, 45 (« 1 . Holt. p. 55)- 
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This train of thought is consciousiy or unconsc.ously con- 
tinued in aichemy. The "Aquarium sapientum says. 

And firstly it is here to be noted, that the Sages have 

composed product, on account of its blackness (C . ), 

head. In the same way Chnst (Isa. 53) had no form n ^ 

was the vilest of all men, full of griefs and sicknesses, 

that men even hid their faces from him and he was in 

nothing. Yea. in the sand Psalm [Vulgate] the 

he is a worm and no man, the laughing-stock and con p 

people; indeed, it is not unfitly compared with Christ vvhen tl^^P^ 

trefied body of the Sun lies dead, inactive, like ashes, m tl 

of the phial, until, as a result of greater heat, its soul by 

little by little descends to it again, and once more infuses, 

and saturates the decaying and all but dead ,f ^vhen 

from total destruction, So also did it happen to Christ 

at the Mount of Olives, and on the cross, he was roasteti • y 

are of the divine tvrath“« (Nfatt. 26. 27), and complained in 

was utterly deserted by his heavenly Father, yet none tn 

always (as is wont to happen also to an earthly body thro g 

uous care and nourishing) comforted and strengthened ( 

Luke 22) and, so to speak, imbued, nourished, and suppor 
divine nectar; yea, when at last, in his most sacred passion, 
the hour of death, his strength and his very spirit were -gjt 

withdrawn from him, and he went down to the lowest im 
parts below the earth (Acts i, Eph. i, I Peter 3), yet even raised 

preserved, refreshed, and by the power of the eternal Godhea 
up again, quickened, and glorified (Rom. 14), when finally his 
with its body dead in the sepulchre, obtained a perfect an -^^^5 
soluble union, through his most joyful resurrection and vie ° ^ 

ascension into heaven, as Lord and Christ (Matt. 28) and was e 


33T Afuj. Wfrm.,pp. 117!. .ting of 

839 “Assatus." The word wa» used by ihc alchemists to denote the roa 
the ore. . ijioW 

839 "The Grc of divine wrath" suggests Bochme’s “divine wralh-ftre. I •latb, 

whether there is direct connection between them. In our treatise G * 
falling upon Christ, turns against God himself. Boehme discusses this ‘1''^ 
“Aurora" (IVorJu, I). Vlll, zofl., pp. 6zlf., and Quaestiones 
dam edn., i68». pp. 3, tiff.), and says that on the one hand the wrath- «re 
from the "dryness," one of the seven “qualities” of Creation, and on * ^^^^53 
hand it is connected with the first principle of “divine revelation,’ the ar 
(Gen. I ; a), which “reaches into the fire" (‘'Tabula principiorum," I, PP- * y 
fire b hidden in the centre of the light as well as in all creatures, and was 
by Lucifer. 
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(Mark i 6 ) to the right hand of his Father; with whom throueh the 
power and virtue of the Holy Spirit as true God and man he reigns 
and rules over all things in equal posver and glory (Ps. 8 ), and by hb 
most poiverful word preserveth and upholdeth all things (Hebr. i) 
and m^eth all things one (Acts jy). And thU wondrous Union and 
divine Exaltation angeb and men, in heaven and on earth and under 
the earth (Philipp, 2 , 1 Peter 1) can scarce compreliend. far less medi- 
tate upon, sviihout fear and terror; and his virtue, power, and roseate 
Tincture is able even now to change, and tint, and yet more, per- 
fectly to aire and heal us sinful men in body and soul: of which 
things we shall have more to say below . . , Thus, then, we have 
briefly and simply considered the unique heavenly foundation and 
corner-stone Jesus Christ, that is to say, /low he is compared and 
united with the earthly phUosophicat stone of the Sages, whose mate- 
rial and preparation, as xve have heard, is an outstanding type and 
lifelike image of the incarnation of Chrul. 


486 The various fatalities which the old king has to suffer— im- 
mersion in the bath or in the sea, dissolution and decomposition, 
extinction of his light in the darkness, incineration in the fire, 
and renewal out of the chaos— are derived by the alchemists from 
the dissolution of the “matter” in acids, from the roasting of 
ores, the expulsion of sulphur or mercury, the reduction of 
metallic oxides, and so forth, as if these chemical procedures 
yielded a picture wliich, with a little straining of the imagina- 
tion, could be compared ivith Christ's sufferings and his final 
triumph. The fact that they projected the Passion as an uncon- 
scious premise into the chemical transformations ivas not at ail 
clear to the alcliemists.*" Naturally, under these circumstances, 
they were able to prove svith complete success that their alleged 
observations coincided with the Passion. Only, it was not a ques- 
tion of their making observations on matter, but of introspec- 
tion. Since, hosvever, genuine projections are never voluntarily 
made but always appear as preconscious factors, iliere must have 
been sometliing in the unconscious of the alchemists which lent 
itself to projection (i.e,, had a tendency to become conscious 


840 The rosc-<o1outed tincture brfnp Chriil into conneaion with the lion. (Cf. 
eupra.naTs.^iot. . 

111 Wc laic m tmminn mmpfc rf Uii. 1 . Botn Pot.!, (t.. rM, 

iribliinnei tt grtrijiici), who dcmonsltaics the alchnnical luiurt of anoeni 
rnyUtology iiilhooi Kelnj iho. thU the mui. fton »M<h He aftheiefai 
ideas arose. 
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the alchemical operations a hook that “ ^ i„ji,ect 

could express itself in some way. Projection is alw- y 
process of becoming conscious-indirect ' jitional 

Lercised hy the conscious mind, by the prcssur ” 
or conventional ideas which noacsses a 

and prevent it from happening. One feels that one p 
valid truth concerning the unknown, and tins m, 
knowledge of it impossible. The unconscious factor 
sarily have been something that was incompatible with tti 
scious attitude. What it was in reality we _ot 

ments of the alchemists: a myth that had much m co 
only tvith many mythologems of pagan origin but above 
Christian dogma. If it were identical tvith the dogma r 
neared in projection it would show that the alchcmis v 
thoroughly anti-Christian attitude (which was not tne • 
Lacking such an attitude a projection of this kind wouio y 
chologically impossible. But if the unconscious complex r v 
sented a figure that deviated from the dogma in certain ess 
features, then its projection becomes possible, for it wou 
be in opposition to the dogma approved by consciousnes 
would have arisen by way of compensation. 

In this and my other writings I liave constantly stresse ^ 
peculiar nature of the alchemists’ statements and need no 
capitulate what I have said. I should only like to point out 
the central idea of the filius philosophorinn is based on a ^ 
ception of the Anthropos in which the “Man” or the o 
Man" does not coincide with the Christian, historical re 
figure. The alchemical Anthropos comes closer to the 
conception of him as reported by Hippolytus: “For he [t e 
deemerj ... is in their view the inner spiritual man m 
psychic . . . which is the Sonship that left the soul here 
die but to remain according to its nature, just as the first on 
left behind on high the Holy Ghost, who is conterrninous 
him, in the appropriate place, clothing himself in his 

88 The inner spiritual man bears a resemblance to 

is the unconscious premise for the statements about the P 
>«3 Elenehos, Vll, 97, 4!. (Leggc, II, p. 7Q. 
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regius. This idea contradicts tlie dogmatic viciv and tfiercforc 
has every reason to be repressed and projected. At die same time 
It IS the logical consequence of a spiritual situation in ivliich die 
lustoncal figwre had long since disappeared from conscioiimcss, 
tvliile lus spiritual presence was stressed all the more strongly in 
the form of the inner CItrist or God wlio is bom in the soul of 
man. The outivard fact of ihe dogmatic Christ u’os ansirered 
from within by that inner primordial image wliich had pro- 
duced a Punisha or a Cayoman long before the Christian era 
and made the assimilation of the Christian rcvchation possible. 
The ultimate fate of every dogma is that it gradually becomes 
soulless. Life tvants to create new forms, and therefore, svlicn a 
dogma loses its vitality, it must perforce activate the archcfjTic 
that lias always helped man to express the mystery’ of die soul. 
Note that I do not go so far as to say that the arclictypc actually 
produces the divine figure. If the psycliologist were to assert that, 
he would have to possess a sure knowledge of the motives that 
underlie all historical development and be in a position to dem- 
onstrate this knosvledge. But there is no question of that. I main- 
tain only that ih<; psychic archetype makes it possible for the 
divine figure to take form and become accessible to understand- 
ing. But (he supremely important motive pou cr which « needed 
for this, and wliich sets theardieiypal possibilities i» motion at 
a given liistorical moment, cannot be explained in terms of the 
archetype itself. Only experience can establish which archetype 
has become operative, but one can never predict that it must 
enter into manifestation, A\1io. for instance, could logically have 
foretold that the Jewish prophet Jesus would give the decisive 
answer to the spiritual situation in the age of ffcllcnhtic syn- 
crciism. or that the slumbering image of the Anfhropos scoiihl 
w.ikcn to world dominion? 

The limitations of human knosviedge svhich Ic.isc so m.iny 
incomprehensible and svondcrful things iinc-xplaincd do not. 
however, exempt us from the task of trying to undcrst.ini! the 
revelations of the Spirit that arc cmlKjdird in dogma, otficrw ise 
there is a danger that the treasures of supreme know Irdgc 
lie liidclcn in it will cs’atxjratc into nothing and become a bJtxx}- 
Icss phantom, an easy prey for all shallow railonalius. It svould 
be a great step fons-ard. in my opinion, if at it were rcct»g- 
»»J Ct Pijcheto^ pp 51"# 
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nizcd how far the truth of dogma is rooted in the human psyche, 

which is not tlic work of human hands. ^ ^ Anthronos, 

The inner spiritual man of the Gnostics is 
the man created in the image of the Nous, the 
(true man).=»» He corresponds to the chdn-yeti (true man) o 
nese alchemy. The chSn-ySn is the product of the opus. 
one hand he is the adept who is transformed by the ' 
the other he is the liomunculus or filius of Western > 

who also derives from the true man.*** The treatise o 


Po-yang says; 

The ear, the eye, and ilie mouth constitute the three precious 
They should be closed, to stop communication. The ' 

living in a deep abyss, floats about the centre of the _ujre 

The mind is relegated to the realm of Nonexistence so as to 1 
an enduring state of thoughtlessness. When the mind is 
will not go astray. In its sleep. It will be in God's embra , 
during its waking hours It is anxious about the contmuatio 
mination of its existence.*” 

This true man is Dorn’s "vir unus" and at the same time the 
lapis Philosophorum.*** ^ 

49* The “true man” expresses the Anthropos in the 

human being. Compared witli the revelation of the Son o i 
in Christ this seems like a retrograde step, for the histo 
uniqueness of the Incarnation was the great 
gathered the scattered sheep about one shepherd. The * 
in the individual would mean, it is feared, a scattering ° ^ 

flock. This would indeed be a retrograde step, but it 
blamed on the “true man”; its cause is rather all those ba 
man qualities which have always threatened and hindere 
■xs’ork of civilization. (Often, indeed, the sheep and the shep 
are just about equally inept.) The “true man” has nothing m 
with this. Above all he will destroy no valuable cultural o^^^ 
since he himself is the highest form of culture. Neither m 
East nor in the West does he play the game of shepherd a 


*** Cf. Leuegang. Der heilige Ceist, pp. 78f. 

2<5VVei Po-yang, “An Andrat Chinese Treatise on Alchemy," p- *4*' 

Cf. the Anthropos doctrine in Zo3imos.(Pjyr/ia{ogy and Alchemy, pp- Si '' 

8‘T P.251. rh'na, 

8t91t is highly remarlLahle that there should be an Anthropos doctrine in 
where tlie basic philosophical assumptions are so very different. 
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sheep, because he has enough to do to be a shepherd to himself 
9» If the adept experiences his oim self, the “true man," in his 
work, then, as the passage from the “Aquarium sapientutn" 
shows, he encounters the analogy of the true rnan-CIirist-in 
new and direct fora, and he recognizes in the transformation in 
sriiich he himself is involved a similarity to the Passion. It is not 
an “imitation of Christ” but its exact opposite; an assimilation 
of the Christ'image to bis own self, which is the “true man.”*^® 
It is no longer an effort, an intentional straining after imitation, 
but rather an involuntary experience of the reality represented 
by the sacred legend. This reality comes upon him in his work, 
just as the stigmata come to the saints without being consciously 
sought. They appear spontaneously. The Passion happens to 
the adept, not in its classic form— othent^ise he ivould be con* 
sciously perfomiing spiritual exercises— hut in the form ex- 
pressed by the alchemical myth. It is the arcane substance that 
stiffen those physical and moral tortures; it is the king who dies 
or is killed, is dead and buried and on the third day rises again. 
And it is not the adept who suffers all this, rather it suffers in 
him, it is tortured, it passes through death and rises again. All 
this happens not to the aldiemlst himself but to the "true man,” 
sriio he feels is near him and in him and at the same time in the 
retort. The passion that vibrates in our text and in the Aurora 
is genuine, but would be totally incomprehensible if die lapis 
were nothing but a chemical substance. Nor does it originate in 
contemplation of Christ’s Passion; it is the real experience of a 
man who has got involved in die compensatory contents of the 
unconscious by investigating the untnoivn, seriously and to the 
point of self-sacrifice. He could not but see the likeness of his 
projected contents to the dogmatic images, and he might have 
been tempted to assume that his ideas sverc nothing else than the 
familiar religious conceptions, which he I'.'as using in order to 
explain the chemical procedure. But the texts show clearly that, 

OD the contrary, a real experience of the opus had an increasing 
tendency to assimilate the dogma or to amplify itself with it. 
That is why die text says that Christ was “compared and united” 
with the stone. The alchemical Anthropos showed itself lo be 
independent of any dogma.**® 

s»»Who.»f«l<»>mobnemobeeoaIuKdwi»hU»ecgo. 

S50A rewne proews tes in during the lyih tent, rtrapltfied non cl«*lr lo 
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The alchemist experienced the Anthropos in a fonn that 
was imbued with new vitality, freshness and 
this is reflected in the enthusiastic tone of the texts, it is 
fore understandable that every single detail of the 
drama would be realized in quite a nesv sense. The nigre o 
only brought decay, suffering, death, and the torments o 
visibly before the eyes of the alchemist, it also cast the sha otv 
its melancholy over his own solitary soul.®^* In the blac 
a despair which w’as not Ins oivn, and of which he was mere y 
witness, he experienced how it turned into the worm an 
poisonous dragon.®^® From inner necessity the 
itself {nalura naturam vincti) and changed into the lion, 
the adept, drawn involuntarily into the drama, then fc t 
need to cut off its paws (unless there were tsvo lions svho 
voured one another). The dragon ate its own wings as j 

did its feathers.*” These grotesque images reflect the conn' 
opposites into svhich the researdier's curiosity had led ^ 
svork began ts'ith a katabasis, a journey to the undenvor_ — 

Boehme. (The “Aquarium japientum*’ represenu the oiiical point 
two) After that, the dogmatic figure ot Christ began to predominate and « 
itself with alchetnia! ideas. ^ 

*51 As Morieaus (Art. aurif.. It, p. ig) says: “For the entry into rest t$ est*****® 
narrow, and no man can enter tberem sa\e by aflliciion oi the soul-" 

*52"ThcTC is in our cJietnIstry a certain noble substance, which moves 
to lord” • (Maier, Symb. attr. mensae, p. jW). “Verus Mcrcuril spiritui ao j^y 
phuiis anima” are parallels to dragon and eagle, ting and lion, spinl *d 
(Mus. herm.,^. ii).The “scnex-draco” roust be rel^om as the kingfrerw 
p. iC), King and Queen are represented with a dragon's tail (Eleaasr, ^ 
Chyrniichet Werck, pp. SrfL). There, on p. 38, it is said that a blad: 
dragon come from the king and queen in the nfgredo.The worm Phyton su 
king's blood (p. 47). ^ ,««tanlto 

am Since the alchemical symbols axe saturated with astrology, it is import*" ^ 
know that the chief star in Leo b called Kegulus (“little kin^*) and that 
Chaldaeans regarded it as the lion's bean (Bouthi-Leclexcq, L’Aitrolopt 
pp. 438f.). Reguluf is a fasouiable sign at the birth of kings. “Cor" (heart) »* 
of the nama of the arcane substance. It signifies “fire, or any great beat (K" 
Lexicon, p. 114). 

*5< Cf- Psychology end Alchemy, fig. 4, top left. Also the inscription in * ^ 
(ed. Reusnei), p. asy: “Kill the lion in hu blood.” The symbol derises from Sem 
(Dec/iemta,p. C4). 

*w See the eagle with the bead of a king consuming hb feathers in the Rip 
Scroll: Psychology and AUhemj,£g.tx9. 
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Dante also experienced it.»“ with the difference that the adept’s 
soul ivas not only impressed by it but radically altered. Faust 1 
IS an example of this: the transformation of an earnest scholar, 
through his pact ivith the devil, into a worldly cavalier and 
crooked careerist. In the case of the fanciful Christian Rosen- 
cretitz the descent to Venus led only to his being slightly 
wounded in the hand by Cupid’s arrow. The texts, however, 
bint at more serious dangers. OJymptodorus says: "Without 
great pains this ivork is not perfected; there ivill be struggles, 
violence, and ivar. And alt the while the demon Ophiuebos 
instils negligence (oXtyw^'at-), impeding our intentions; every- 
where he creeps about, both within and without, causing over- 
sights, anxiety, and unexpected acxidents, or else keeping us 
from the work by harassments (Aw<ut) and injuries." The philos- 
opher Petasios (Petesis), quoted by Olympiodorus, expresses 
himself even more strongly: "So bedevilled (SmuoyovKtjiiai) and 
shameless (av«5«fa$) is the lead that all who wish to investigate 
it fall into madness through ignorance.” That this is not just 
empty talk is shovm by other texts, which often emphasize how 
much die psyche of the laborant ivas involved in the ivork. Tiius 
Dorn, commenting on the quotation from Hermes, "All obscu- 
rity shall yield before thee,” says: 

For he saith, All obscurity shall yield before thee; he saith not, 
before the metals. By obscurity is to be understood naught else but 
the darkness o£ diseases and sickness of body and mind . . . The 
Solar I hsveloand no reference toDaniein any of ihc letU, 

SST Rertheloi, A Ich. greet, II, W, aS. 

858 It is difficult to explain why the constellation Ophluchos (Angultenens, Scr- 
|>entarius, the Serpeni-Koldei) ss called a demon. Astronomically speaking he 
standt on Scorpio and h therefore ctHsnecfcd asirologtcally vnih poison and physi- 
cians. And indeed, in the ancient world he signified AsMepios (Reseller, Lexikon, 

VI. cols. gatf.). Hippolytus (Elenchos, IV. 5*!) stales that whereas the consiel- 
lalion Engonasi (The Kneelei) represents Adam and his lalwurs, and hence the 
first creation, Ophiuchos repiesmta the second creation or rebirth through Christ, 
since he prevents the Serpent from reaching the Crown {erl^pot. corona boreaUs, 
the ^V^eath of Ariadne, the beloved of Dionysus). (Cf. Bouchi-Ledercq, p. fog- 
n. 1.) This interpretation does not fit fa badly with the •’saviour" Asllepios Bui 
since, according to the andents. snahe-ebamen are born tinder ihU eonsiellation. 
a nefarious connotation may have crept fa (also, perhaps, through the '•poisonooi 
Scorpio). 

859 jiiXvpjaj, another name for the arcane substance. 
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author’s intention is. in sum, to teach them that are P ^ 
spagyric medicine how with a very small dose, such as is suggW 
by a grain of mustard seed.^'o however it be taken, to cure aU due 
indillerently, by reason o£ the simpliaty of union -jt 

medicine, so that no variety of the multitude j„d 

it. But manifold as are the obscurities of the weaknesses o£ the m 
as insanity [vesania], mania, frenzy [furia], stupidity [stoi ,* P. , 
others like, by which the spirit [animus] is darkened and imp 
\et by this single spagyric medicine they are perfectly cure . 
not only restores health to the spirit [ammo], but also sharp . 
ingenuity and mind o£ men, that al! things may be miracu 
easys^a for them in understanding [intellectu] and 
ceptu], and nothing be hid from them tvhich is in the upper or 
world.s®3 


The sentence from the “Tabula smaragdina/* "He will 
every subtle thing," Dom interprets as follows: the subtle t i S 
is Mercurius, or the "spiritual obscurities that occupy 
mind"; in other words it is spirit. Hence the darkness is a 
that possesses the spirit (as in Olympiodorus) and can be cas^ o 
by the work ("it expels every subtle thing").*®* 
imprinting of evil {impressto malt) and is healed through 
"repression of evil by the action of the true and universal 
upon ilie body." This centre is the unarius or tlie One, in wni 
the unitary man {tinicus homo) is rooted. If, therefore, he is 
recover from his bodily and spiritual sicknesses, "let him siu^^j 
to know and to understand exactly the centre, and apply himse 
wliolly thereto, and the centre will be freed from all imper e 

8«<J An allusion lo Matthew jj : 31: “The lingdom of heaven is liVc to a grain 
mustard Kcd." ^ . 

s«i “Union'is fimplidias*' refers probably lo the doctrine of the **rcs simple*' 
ni£)ing the Tlatonic ''Idea." "The simple is that which Plato calb the 
not the sensible." "The simple is ihe unexpected part," it is ‘'indivisible an 
one essence.” The soul is "simplex “ “The work u not brought lo perfection 
It ends In the simple." "Tlic conversion of the elements to the simple." “Man xs 
most worUjy of living things and nearest lo the simple, and this because 0 ^ 

inicUigencc." Quoutions from “Liber Platonb quartonim," Theatr. chem-, 
pp. ISO. Ill, 130. isg, 1-1), 189* . 

8«2 Cf. “Sj>ee, phil.." Theatr. ehtm., I, p. *98: “They found the virtue [povfcrj o^ 
It [truth] to be such, that It performed miracles." • (CL also "Phil, cheinic*' 
Thfatr. ihtm., I, pp, and 507.) 

a« "Physica Trbmcglstl," Theatr. cAem., I, p. 433. 

•^1 Ibid..p.^3{. 
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eions and diseases,”® tliat it may be restored to its state o£ oriel- 
nal raonard^y." ® 

These passages from Dom refer less to the dangers of tire 
work than to the healing through the outcome of the work. But 
the means of healing come from Mercurius, that spirit®*^ of 
whom the philosophers said: “Take the old black spirit, and 
destroy therewith the bodies until they are changed.” The de- 
struction of tlie bodies is depicted as a battle, as in Sermo 42 of 
the Turban “Excite war between tlie copper and the quicksilver, 
since they strive to perish and first become corrupt.” “Excite the 
battle between tliem and destroy the body of the copper, till it 
becomes powder.” This battle is the separation divtsio, putre- 
faction mortification and solutio, which all repTcsent the origi- 
nal chaotic state of conflict between the four hostile elements. 
Dorn describes this vicious, warlike quaternity allegorically as 
the four-homed serpent, rvhidi the devil, after his fall from 
heaven, sought to “infix” in the mind of man.*®* Dorn puts the 
motif of rvar on a moral plane*” and thereby approximates it 
to the modern concept of psychic dissociation, wliich, as we 
knorv, lies at the root of the psychogenic psychoses and neuroses. 
In the “furnace of dje cross” and in die fire, says the “Aquarium 
sapientura,” “man, like the earthly gold, attains to the true black 
Raven's Head; that is, he is utterly disfigured and is held in deri- 
sion by the world, and this not only for forty days and nights, 
1116 centre, therefore, aonot be umpix Cod {the "One’), suice ooly in man 
can it be attacked by diaeaae. 

368 "De tenebris contra naturara," Thratr. ehem , I. pp. 5SoI.* 

SOT Cf. "The Spirit Mercurius" pwisR edit, p. 7*). 

367* Turbo, Sermo XLVII, p, J 5 Z.* (Another reading for "veierum" is "et unf- 
entem.") 

30S • Cf. "The Spirit Jlfercuriu*^ ^wiss edn . p i<g). 

3«ff "The devlJ reeking to erect thew |thc bonis) into heaicn, and being can down 
Iherctroni, attempted thereafter to infix them m the mind of men, namely, ambi- 
tion, brutality, calumny, and dissension." • f'De tenebna contra naturam," Theair. 
c/iem,I,p.53i.) . . » 

3^0 iiJiewlse tlie “Aquarium sap/entiin),"Sfi«. berm, p. r*p (IV’atie, i, p. no) says: 
"bfan IS placed by Cod in the furnace of tnbulaiion, and like the Hcrtneiic com- 
pound he u troubled at length with all kinds of straits, dners calamities and 
anxieties, until be die to Uic old Adam and the flesh, and rise again as in truth a 

871 Here the author refers to ^Visdom of Sofomon, di. 5- obviously meting t 
8 and 4? . These are they whom we had some little lime m derision and for 

1 parable of reproach. W'e fools esteemed ibeirlife madness and their end without 
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or years,”" but often tor the whole duration o£ his 

so that he experiences more heartache m his li 

and joy. and more sadness than ^ ,|,e 

spiritual death his soul is entirely freed. denj^^._^^ 

nigredo brought about a deformation and a ^ 

which the author compared to the plight of the un " 

Job’s unmerited misfortune, visited on him ^ • Passion, 

fering of God's servant and a prefiguration of C 
One can see from this how the figure of the Son of i 
ally lodged itself in the ordinary man who had taken tne 
upon his own shoulders. . 

193 In the second century of our era %Vei Po-yang, q 
fiuenced by Western alchemy and unhampered by tne p 
ceptions of our Christian psychology, gave a 

the sufferings caused by a teclinical blunder dunng t c p 

Disaster will come to the black mass: gases from food “"mmed 
make noises inside the intestines and stomach. The ng ^ nasseil 
be exhaled and the evil one inhaled. Days and nights F 

vithout sleep, moon after moon. The body will then ® ^ y,.jli 
giving rise to an appearance of insanity. The hundred P , 
stir and boil so violently as to drive away peace o he 

body . . . Ghostly things will make their that 

will mancl even in his sleep. He is then led to yn- 

he is assured of longevity. But all of a sudden he is seized y 
timely deaih.”< 


So sve can understand why Khunrath svrites: ^ 

But chiefly pray to Cod . . . tor the good gift of discretion, 
spirit of discriminating good from evil, who may lead thee in 
knowledge and understanding of the Light of Nature, 

Book. So wilt thou extricate th yself from the labyrinth of ^ 

lionour" (Dt*). lie al>o mentions Job 30, where sttsc id would be rct^at'*' 
abhor me and flee far fiom me, and arc not afraid to ipii in my face. 

»■« Ceneji* 8 : C: Noah tent forth the ra^en after 40 days. Cen. 7 : 7 - y** „ 

flood. Cen. 7:,4: ~l will tain upon the earth forty days and forty n»g *• 
if: “Joui . . . was led l»y the Spirit into the wilderncM, bc«ng 
trmptrtl o! the desil." Fjodos 34 : »8i Moses was with llic Lord forty ^ 
forty ni;;hts. Deut. 8: a: Tl»e children of Israel wandered forty years n 

ar».tfuj. firrm^p ijo (Waiie.l.p. lit).* riurc 

srt "An Antlent Cliinese Tieatlse on Alclieroy," p. *58. Cf the mouf o 
“TranUortaailon Symbolism in the Mass." pp. aaGfl. and syif. 
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many de^dal Papers, and even books of Parchment, and airive 
^ nght well at the ground of truth.*’* 

■ The depressions of tlie adept are also described in the “Trac- 
tatus aureus": 


My son, this is the hidden stone of many colours, svhich is bom in 
one colour: know Ais and conceal it. By this, the Almighty favour- 
ing, the greatest diseases are escaped, and every sorrow, distress, 
evil, and hurtful thing is made to depart. It leads from darkness to 
light, from this desert wilderness to a secure habitation, and from 
poverty and straits into freedom.*’’ 

497 Tliese testimonies suffice to show that the adept was not only 
included in his svork but ako knew it. 


7. THE RELATtO.V OF THE KJNG-SVMBOL TO CONSCTOUSNESS 

198 The apotheosis of the king, the renewed rising of the sun, 
means, on our hypothesis, that a new dominant of consciousness 
has been produced and that the psychic potential is reversed. 
Consciousness is no longer under the dominion of the uncon- 
scious, in svhich state the dominant is hidden in the darkness, 
but has now glimpsed and recognized a supreme goal. The 
apotheosis of the king depicts this change, and die resultant feel- 
ing of reneival is expressed nowhere more plainly than in some 
of our loveliest chorals. Ripley’s Cantilena includes mother 
Luna, the maternal aspect of niglit, in this transfigtiraiion, which 
reminds us of the apotheosis at the end of Faiist II. It is as 
though the moon had risen in the night with as much splendour 
as the sun. And just as the Queen "flows with all delicious un- 
guent” 50, in the Acts of Thomas.*” a sweet smell poun from 
the heavenly goddess. She is not only the mother but the "Kore, 
daughter of the light." She is die Gnostic Sophia,*” who cor- 
J/auiritv/up^retadon of Kiiig 

i 7 «In««d of "iristitia" the usual ^ melancholia, as in 

"Consil. coniugii” (A« chemica, pp- i*5f,): -Melanthoha W cst nigredo. 

iT! An chemico, p. li- 

818 Cf. James, The Apocryphal iVw TetUmtnt, p. 567 . 

879 Sousset. }Ioupt{>robleme Act Cnom.pp-S*®- 
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Sol is corTect,2“ then the apotheosis must also have 
Luna visible, that is to say made the unconsaous 

, r in t(»miS reSOlVCS 115CU, 


AVhat at first sight seems a contradiction in terms re. 
on closer examination, as the coming 
essential content o£ the unconscious. It is primarily the te 
element in man, the anima,®** that becomes \TSible, 
the moonlight, which enables us to see in the dark, 
senis an illumination o£ the unconscious, or its permea i ^ 
light; and thirdly, the moon stands for the rotundum, a 
which I have imtten in Psychology and Alchemy.^ ' In e 
lunary world her roundness (plenilunium, ctTCulus lunar ) 
corresponds, as the mirror-image of the sun, to the Anthropo>» 
the psychological self, or psychic totality. 

499 The moon is the connecting-link betts'een the concept o 
Virgin Mother and that of the child, who is round, who e, 
perfea. The new birth from the moon can therefore e 
pressed as much by tlie Christian’s joy at East^ide as by 
mystic datsm, the aurora consurgens; for the risen king 
"soul, which is infused into the dead stone." The 
Toundness is also found in the ermm, symbol of kingship- 
rona regis" is cited as synonymous with ashes, body, sea, ♦ 
mother and Blessed Virgin,**^ and is thus identified ts'iih 
feminine clement. . _ 

500 This peculiar relationship between rotundity and the mo 

is explained by the fact that the mother, the unconscious, is 
place svherc the symbol of svholencss appears. The fact that 
rotundum is, as it sverc, contained in the anima and ^ = 

ured by her lends her that extraordinary fascination whicli c i 

The coinddence of ihc apotheosis of the king with the birth of Christ 
cated in nTipagnct. Arcanum Ilrrmcticac phtlosophiae opus, p. Es: “But 
(the opus] comes to an end in the other xor)'al throne of Jose, from which our 
nighty king itiall recehc a crown adorned with most predous roblcs. 'Th“* ^ 
own footstey)s does the year ie»ol>e upon itself.' ” • . • ist 

•u The anima mediates between consriousness and the collectis'c unconsdoo*. J ^ 
as the persona does between the ego and the ensironment. CL Ttro 
Analjtieal Psychology, pp. i&GIL 

»»2Pp.8oa. 

»« Cf. Albertus Magnus. “Super atboien Arisiotelii’' (Theatr. chem^ 11. P- 5*^ 
“The itotk sat there, as If calltog itself the circle of the noon " * The suw*^ 
the swan and goose, lias a materrul significance. 
l»»“rarTcil.inTuitoni,‘' /frt.auri/,I,p. iBi.* 
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acterizes die "Eternal Feminine” in the good as well as the bad 
sense. At a certain level, therefore, svoman appears as the true 
_ . carrier of the longed-for tvholene^ and redemption. 

The stariing'point of our explanation is tliat the king is 
essentially synonymous with the sun and that the sun represents 
tile daylight of the psyche, consciousness, which as the faithful 
companion of the sun’s journey rises daily from tlie ocean of 
sleep and dream, and sinks into it again at evening. J ust as in the 
round-dance of the planets, and in the star-strewn spaces of the 
sky, the sun journeys along as a solitary figure, like any otlier one 
of the planetary archons, so consciousness, which refers every- 
thing to its otvn ego as tlie centre of tlie universe, is only one 
among the archetypes of the unconscious, comparable to the 
King Helios of post-classical syncretism, whom we meet in Julian 
the Apostate, for instance. This is what the complex of con- 
sciousness would look like if it could be viewed from one of the 
other planets, as we view the sun from the earth. The subjective 
ego-personality, i.e., consciousness and its contents, is indeed 
seen in its various aspects by an unconscious observer, or ratlier 
by an observer placed in the "outer space” of the unconscious. 
That this is so is proved by dreams, in ivhich the conscious per* 
sonality, the ego of the dreamer, is seen from a standpoint that 
is "toto coelo" different from that of the conscious mind. Such 
a phenomenon could not occur at all unless there were in the 
unconscious acher standpoints opposing or competing with ego- 
consciousness. Tliese relationships are aptly expressed by the 
planet simile. The king represents ego-consciousness, the subject 
of all subjects, as an object. His fate in mytholo^ portrays the 
rising and setting of this most glorious and most divine of all the 
phenomena of creation, without which the world would not 
exist as an object. For everything that is only is because it is di- 
rectly or indirectly known, and moreover this "knoivn-ncss is 
sometimes represented in a way whidi the subject himself does 
not know, just as if be were being observed from another planet, 
now with benevolent and now with sardonic gaze. 

502 Tills far from simple sittiation derives partly from the fact 
tliat the ego has the paradoxical quality of being both the sub- 
ject and the object of ics own knou'Iedge, and partly frot“ 
fact that the psyche is not a unity but a "constellation consist- 
ing of other luminaries besides the sun. The egocomplex is not 
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Uie only complex in the psyclic.’«» The postibility ‘1’^' 
scious complexes possess a certain luminosity, a kind . 

ness, cannot be dismissed out of hand, for they can J ^ 
rise to something in the nature of secondary pcrsonaii i , 
psychopathological experience shows- But if this is possib 
an observation of the ego-complex from another P 
somewhere in the same psyche is equally possible. As * 
said, the critical portrayal of the ego-complex in dreams an 
abnormal psychic states seems to be due to this. ^ u t its 

>3 The conscious mind often knows little or nothing . 
own transformation, and does not want to know anything. 
more autocratic it is and the more convinced of 
validity of its truths, the more it identifies with them. Thus 
kingship of Sol, which is a natural phenomenon, passes to t 
man king who personifies the prevailing dominant idw 
must therefore share its fate. In the phenomenal won 
Heraclitan law of everlasting change, ‘rdvra pu, prevails; ^ 
seems that all the true things must cliange and that only i 
which changes remains true. 

5«4 Pitilessly it is seen from another planet that the king j. 
ing old, even before he sees it himself: ruling ideas, the do 
nants,” change, and the change, undetected by consciousness, 
mirrored only in dreams. King Sol, as the archetype of conscio 
ness, voyages through the world of the unconscious, ° 
multitudinous figures which may one day be capable of c 
sciousness too. These lesser lights are, on the old view, identi ^ 
with the planetary correspondences in the psyche ivhich 
postulated by astrology. When, therefore, an alchemist conjur^^ 
up the spirit of Saturn as hb familiar, this was an attempt ^ 
bring to consciousness a standpoint outside the ego, 
relativization of the ego and its contents. The intervention ® ^ ^ 
planetary spirit was besought as an aid. When the king 
and needs renewing, a kind of planetary bath is 
bath into which all the planets pour their “influences.’ 
expresses the idea that the dominant, groivn feeble svith 


*88 The priraithe auertion that the individual has a plurality of souls is if* 
incni with our Endings. Cf. Tylor, PrimHivt Culture. I, pp. sgiff : SchuU«. 
chotogie der NaturvoIAer, p. s68; Crawley. The Idea of the Soul, pp- “ 35 ®* f . 
Frarcr, Taboo and the PeriU of the Soul. pp. ay and 8o. and Balder the Beautif * 
II, pp. 221 E. *8T Cl. Psychology and Alchemy, fig. 257. 
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uw!« (Nc Jupfwrt and inHumre of ihme subiidjar)* Hghu lo for* 
til)* ami Knew h. it li. at it v>xre. d/woUed in the substance of 
U»e oilier pbnciaiy archetypes and then p«it together again. 
Througli iltU proeris of melting and rceaiting there is formed a 
new amalgam of a more comprclicmhe n-itnrr, which h.ai taken 
into iueU the influences of the other planets or metals.*'* 

^ Itt thUalchetnical picture secean easily rreognlrc the projee* 
limi of the transfonnation process: the aging of a psychic domi* 
nam is apparent fiom die fact that it expresses the p$)xhic to* 
laliiy in cser-slimittishing degree. One can also say that the 
psyche no longer feels sv holly coniainetl in the dominant, ss’hcrc- 
fjpcm the dominant loses its fascination and no longer grips the 
fw)che so rrjmpleiely .is Iteforc. On the other hand its content 
anti meaning arc no longer properly understood, or sshat is nn- 
dcntootl fails to touch the heart. A ''scniiment d'incompKtude" 
of this kind produces a compensatory reaction svlilcli attracts 
other regions of the (isyihe and dieir contents, so as to fdl up the 
gap. As a rule this is an unconscious process that alwa)-s sets In 
sshen the attitude and orieniaijon of the conseions mind have 
prmetl in.idctptatc. I stress this point because t!ic conscious 
mind is a had judge of its osvn situation and often persists in the 
illusion that its attitude is just the right one and is only pre- 
sented from svotling hccausc of some cvrcmal annoj’ancc. If the 
dreams sverc ohsen e<I it uould soon become clear svhy the con- 
scious .iisuniptions have fjccomc unworkable. And if, finally, 
neurotic s)7nptomsapj)car, then the attitude of consciousness. Its 
ruling idea, is contradicted, and in the unconscious there is ,i 
stirring up of those arcliet)prs that sverc the most suppressed by 
the conscious altitude. The therapist then has no other course 
than to confront tlic ego with its .idvcrsary and thus initiate the 
tncUing and recasting process. The confrontation is expressed, 
in the alchemical myth of the king, as the collision of the mas- 
culine, spiritual fathcr-svorld nded oser hy King Sol svith the 
feminine, chthonic mothcr-worW jpnbohVcd by the aqua per- 
mortr/w or hy the chaos. 

'I'he illegitimate aspect of this relationship appears as incest, 
veiled, in the Cantilena, by adoption-whicli nevertheless results 
i» the jiregnancy of the mother. As I liave c.<plamed elsewhere. 

IW IbM.. Bg. >49- 
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incest expresses the union of elements that are akin or of 


incest expresses tne union oi t c u liis own fcni>- 

same nature; Uiat is to say the adversary of Sol i , 

nine chtlionic aspect wliich lie lias forgotten. Sol s r “ U 

is the feminine Luna, who dissolves the king in her m n 
is as though sol had to descend imo 


lunary svorld in order to unite the “powers c „ .,.,,1. con- 

- • • the Mothers). The unworkah e 


(as in Faust’s journey to t.iu con- 
scious dominant disappears in menacing fashion among ^ 


tents rising up from tim unconscious, thus ^i,aos 


darkening oE the light. The ^rarring elements of pnme 

are unleashed, as though they had never been subjuga ^ 
battle is fought out between the dominant and tlie con _ 
the unconscious so violently that reason would bke to 
down on unreason. But these attempts fail, and go on 
until the ego acknowledges its impotence and lets ite 
battle of psychic powers go itsoum way. If the ego does 


fere with its irritating rationality, the opposites, just 


they are in conflict, will gradually draw together, an 
looked like death and dcstniction will settle down into a 
state of concord, suitably expressed by the symbol o P 
nancy In consequence tlic king, the previous domina^^^^^ 
consciousness, is transformed into a real and workable ' 
whereas before he had only pretended to wholeness. 


The Cantilena shows us what that dominant was ^ 


1 mauy 


subjected to transformation not only in Ripley but m 


other alchemists; it was the Christian view of the world 
Middle Ages. This problem is of such dimensions that .^^5 
not expect a medieval man to have been even remotely co 
of it- It was bound to work itself out in projection, 
sciously. For this reason, too, it can hardly be grasped even 
—which is why the psychological interpretation of the 
filius regius, meets with the greatest difficulties. From the ^ 
like manner in which the alchemists praised their sou _ 
quite evident that they meant by this symbol either Christ 
self or something that corresponded to him. Naturally 
not concerned with the historical personality of Jesus, whJC 

8%»The phase of the conflict of opposUes is usually represented by jjjc 

mab, such as the lion, dragon, wolf, and dog. CL Larabspringk's Synibo 
Afuiaeum hermelimm. 
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that lime ivas completely covered up by the dogmatic figure of 
tlie second Person of the Trinity. The latter symbol had slowly 
crystallized out in the course of the centuries, though it was 
clearly prefigured in the Logos of St. John. Nor was the concep- 
tion of God as senex and puer peculiar to the alchemists, for 
many clerics who tvere not alchemists took it as a transformation 
of the ^(trathEul and vindictive Yahweh of the Old Testament 
into the God of Love of the New. Thus the archetype of the 
king's renewal manifested itself not only among the "philos- 
ophers” hut also in ecclesiastical circles.**® 

Tliere can be a psjrhological explanation of the fi/ius regius 
only ivlien iliis image has slouglied off its projected form and 
become a purely psydiic experience. The Christ-lapis parallel 
shoivs clearly enough that the fiUus regius was more a psychic 
event than a physical one, since as a physical event it can demon- 
strably never occur and as a religious experience it is beyond 
question. There are many passages in the texts that can be in- 
terpreted— strange as this may sound~as an experience of Christ 
in matter. Others, again, lay so mudi emphasis on the lapis that 
one cannot but see in it a renewal and completion of the dog- 
matic image. An unequivocal substitution of tlie filius regius for 
Clirist does not, to my knowledge, occur in the literature, for 
which reason one must call alchemy Christian even though 
heretical. The Christ-lapis remains an ambiguous figure. 

' fiog This is of considerable importance as regards a psychological 
^ interpretation of the fiiius regius. In any such view tlie place of 
matter, with its magical fascination, is taken by the unconscious, 
ivliich was projected into it. For our modem consciousness the 
dogmatic image of Christ changed, under the influence of evan- 
gelical Protestantism, into the personal Jesus, who in liberal 
rationalism, which abhorred all "mysticism," gradually faded 
into a mere ethical prototype. The disappearance of the femi- 
nine element, namely the ailt of the Mother of God, in Prot- 
estantism rvas all that was needed for the spirituality of the dog- 
matic image to detaclt itself from the earthly man and padually 
sink into the unconscious. 'VVlien such great and significant 
images fall into oblivion tliey do not disappear from the human 
sphere, nor do they lose tlieir psychic power. Anyone in tlie Mid- 

890 Cf. Psychology and iSlchemy, pp.4tgK. 
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die Ages who was familiar with the mysticism of akhem^' 
mained in contact with the living dogma even if 1 
estant. This is probably the reason why alchemy “ ,, 2 : 

day at the end of the sixteenth and in ^ In 

for the Protestant it ;vas the only way of still being . 
the opus alchymicum he still had a completely valid « „j.ish 
tion rite and a concrete mystery. But alchemy did n 
only in Protesunt countries; in Catholic France i | 
widely practised during the eighteenth century, a 5 ni 
manuscripts and published works testify, such as those 
Pemety (1716-1800?), Lenglet du Fresnoy (1674-1752^' 
great compilation of Manget, published 1702. This PJ? . 
prising, as in France at that time the modem anu- 
“schism” was brewing which was to culminate in the 
tion— that relatively harmless prelude to the horrors o 
The decline of alchemy during the Enlightenment 
many Europeans a descent of all dogmatic images— w ‘ ^ 

then had been directly present in the ostensible secrets 0 


cal matter— to the underworld. ^ 

510 Just as the decay of the conscious dominant is follow 
an irruption of chaos in the individual,*®^ so also in ih® ^ \ 

the masses (Peasant Wars, Anabaptists, French Revolution, ^ 
and the furious conflict of elements in the individual psyc 
reflected in the unleashing of primeval blood-thirstiness an ^ 
for murder on a collective scale. This is the sickness so vi 
described in the Canti/ena. The loss of the eternal 
truth no light matter for the man of discernment. But since 
are infinitely many more men of no discernment, nobody. 
ently, notices that the truth expressed by the dogma b^ 
in a cloud of fog, and nobody seems to miss anything. 
discerning person knows and feels that his psyche is ^5, 

by the loss of something that was the life-blood of his 
The undisceming (avexx) miss nothing, and only discover ^ 
SN'ards in the papers (much too late) the alarming symptoms 
have now become “real” in the outside world because they " 
not perceived before inside, in oneself, just as the 
the eternal images svas not noticed. IE they had been, a thren 
for the lost god would have arisen, as once before in antiquity 


•91 Ibid., pp-s* and 481, 
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Uie death oE Great Pan.»= Instead, all tvell-meanins people as- 
sure us ihai one has only to believe he is still there-which 
merely adds stupidity to unconsciousness. Once the symptoms 
are really outside in some form of sociopolitical insanity, it is 
impossible to convince anybody that the conflict is in the psydie 
of every individual, since he is now quite sure where his enemy 
is. Then, the conflict whidi remains an intrapsycliic phenome- 
non in tlie mind of the discerning person, takes place on the 
plane of projection in the form of political tension and mur- 
derous violence. To produce such consequences the individual 
must have been thoroughly indoctrinated with the insignifi- 
cance and worthlessness of his psydie and of psychology in gen- 
eral. One must preach at him from all the pulpits of authority 
that salvation ahvays comes horn outside and that the meaning 
of his existence lies in tlie “community." He can then be led 
docilely to the place wliere of his otvn natural accord he would 
rather go anyrvay: to the land of childhood, where one makes 
claims exclusively on others, and where, if rvrong is done, it is 
ahvays somebody else who has done it. When he no longer knmvs 
by what his soul is sustained, tlie potential of the unconscious is 
increased and takes the lead. Desirousness overpou'ers him, and 
illusory goals set up in tlie place of the eternal images exdte his 
greed. The beast of prey seizes hold of him and soon makes him 
forget that he is a human being. His animal affects hamper any 
reflection that miglit smnd in the way of his infantile wish-fulfil- 
ments, filling him instead with a feeling of a new-won right to 
existence and intoxicating him with the lust for booty and 
blood. 

Only the living presence of the eternal images can lend the 
human psyche a dignity wliidi makes it morally possible for a 
man to stand by his own soul, and be convinced that it is worth 
his while to persevere witli it. Only then will he realize that the 
conflict is in him, that the discord and tribulation are his riches, 
whidi should not be squandered by attacking others; and that, if 


«82 In late antiquity Pan was no longer a grotesque pastoral dniy but had taken 
on a phUosophical significance. The Naassenes regarded him as one of the forms 
of the "manyfornied AtUs’* (Ehnehos, V. 9 . 9 ) « synonymous with Osins. 

Sophia. Adam. Koiybas. Papa. Dakchetts. etc The sforr of h ; 

“The Obsolescence of Oracles," »? (Morof/a, V. pp. 40'ff)- («• ^ and 

Religion." p. 88 ) Its modern equivalent is Zaralhustia’s cry ' God is deadl (T/ius 
StHtke Zaralhtulra, p. 67 ). 
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fate should exact a debt from him in the 
debt to himself. Then he will recognue the worth oE to psT^ 
for nobody can owe a debt to a mere notlnng. But 
his ou-n talues he becomes a hungry robber, the w > ’ 

other ravening beasts which for the alchemists syro j ^ ^ 

appetites that break loose when the black watert of 
the unconsciousness of projection-have stvallowed p 

I* It is a subtle feature of the Cantilena that 

cravings of the mother are stilled with peacock’s , -jj. 

blood, i.e., with her own flesh and blood.®** If the proje 
flict is to be healed, it must return into the psyche of t 
vidual, where it had its unconscious beginnings. He m 
brate a Last Supper with himself, and eat his own flesh an . 
his ovsTi blood; tvhich means that he must recognize ^ 
the other in himself. But if he pmists in his one-sidedn 
ttvo lions will tear each other to pieces. Is this perhaps the 
ing of Christ’s teaching, that each must bear his own cros . ^ 

if you have to endure yourself, how will you be able to 


you have to endure yourselt, now win you i 
othenalso? ^ •unltsflj, 

Such reflections are justified by the alchemical s)^ ^ 

as one can easily see if one examines the so-called _ as 

little more closely and does not dismiss them at the s 
worthless rubbish. The miraculous feeding ssdth one s 
stance— so strangely reflecting its prototype, 

ran the integration of those parts of the perso 


ing less than the integration of those parts i 

•♦s-ln ihe mldsx of ihc Chacn a imall globe is happily indiaied» and thU 
supictne point of junajon of all that is useful for this quest. This s jettf 
more df.dcnt than all the entirety, this part which comprises iu whole, 

»ory more abundant than iu principal, on opening the store of 


je. . . - Of thoc 

U composed the unique perfea, ibe simple abundant, the conip^itt^ 


the only indirUible hatchet of the sages, from which emerges the 
extending escnly beyond the Chaos, after whicfi it advances in ordered 
to iu rigljtful end.*' f Rrcueil stfganographique." Le Songe de 
these words R^rcalde de Vertillc deseribes the g*Tm of unity in the 
*** Because of his fiery natnre. the lion is the "aGectise animal" 

The drtnling of the blood, the essence of the lion, is therefore hb® 
one s own aGetis. Through the wound the lion is “tapped." so to fpeahi t 


.„e affrt 

b p.erted by the well aimed ihnm oC the weapon which sees 

the mothe for the aSect. In alcbemy. the wounding or mutilation of the 
nifet the tubjugaiioo of ooncujnscence. 
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■which are still outside ego-consciousness. Lion and peacock, em- 
blems of concupiscence and pride, signify the overiveening pre- 
tensions of the human shadow, which We so gladly project on 
our fellow man in order to visit our oivn sins upon him with 
apparent justification. In the age-old image of the uroboros lies 
the tliought of devouring oneself and turning oneself into a 
circulatory process, for it was clear to the more astute alchemists 
that tlie prima materia of the art was man himself.*” The 
uroboros is a dramatic symbol for the integration and assimila- 
tion of tile opposite, i.e., of the shadow. This “feed-back” process 
is at the same time a symbol of immortality, since it is said of the 
uroboros that he slays himself and brings himself to life, fer- 
tilizes himself and gives birth to himself. He symbolizes tlie One, 
who proceeds from the clash of opposites, and he therefore con- 
stitutes the secret of the prima materia which, as a projection, 
unquestionably stems from man's unconscious. Accordingly, 
tliere must be some psyclitc datum in it which gives rise to such 
assertions, and these assertions must somehow characterize that 
datum even if they are not to be taken literally. What the ulti- 
mate reason is for these assertions or manifestations must remain 
a mystery, but a mystery whose inner kinship with the mystery 
of faith was sensed by the adepts, so that for them the two were 
identical. 


8 . •niE RELIGIOUS PROBLEM OF THE KINC’S RENEWAL 

f'5»4 Medical psychology lias recognized loday that it is a thera- 
peutic necessity, indeed, the first requisite of any thorough psy- 
cliological method, for consciousness to confront its shadow.*** 
In the end this must lead to some kind of union, even though 
the union consists at first in an open conflict, and often remains 
so for a long time. It is a struggle that cannot be abolished by 
rational means.”* When it is wilfully repressed it continues in 

895 Thus Morienus (7th-8Jh cent.) stales: "This thing is extraned from thee, for 
ifiou art frs orer nr fa«Rrt*V7-ATKfAf.awv?. WJpeak-wwr/Uainl^ from thee 
take If and when thou hast experfeneed this, the Jo\e and desire for it will be 
increased in thee. And thou shall know that this thing lubsUts truly and beyond 

alldoubr»(dff.aun/.II,p.37>- , , . 

39e In Freud this is done by asking consdoos the repressed contents; in Adler, by 
ctainine insight into the fictitious "life-style." 

m nl mma onrf. <i«.l.l,ing .. ft *«. nM .pplj lo .11 coirHia 
Anjlhioe tlul an l« dceWal b? «.»>• ftftbow tojuiioia tinft on aldp bt iOt 
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the unconscious and merely expresses itseU indirectly ^^5 

more dangerously, so no advantage is gained. The 


on until the opponents run out of breath. ^Vhat the ^ 
will be can never be seen in advance. The only certain o ^ 
that both parties ivill be changed; but rvhat the produc . ^ 
union will be it is impossible to imagine. The empinca m 
shotvs tliat it usually takes the form oE a subjective^ expe ^ 
which, according to the unanimous testimony oE 
ways oE a religious order. If, therefore, the conflict is consa 
endured and the analyst follows its course without preju ^ 
will unfailingly observe compensations from the ^^5 

•which aim at producing a unity. He will come across 
symbols similar to those found in alchemy— often, inde . ^ 
very same. He will also discover that not a few' o£ these 
taneous formations have a numinous quality in harmony 
the mysticism of the historical testimonies. It may ^5 

sides, that a patient, rvho till then had shut his eyes to tc 
questions, wdU develop an unexpected interest in these 
He may, for instance, find himself getting converted 
em paganism to Christianity or from one creed to 
even getting involved in fundamental theological qu^s i 
which are incomprehensible to a layman. It is unnecessary 
me to point out here that not every analysis leads to a con^o ^ 
realization of the confiict, just as not every surgical _ 

as drastic as a resection oE the stomach. There is a minor 
too, and in the same w'ay there is a minor psychotherapy " 
operations are harmless and require no such elucidation as 
concerned w'ith here. The patients 1 have in mind are ^ 
minority with certain spiritual demands to be satisfied, ° 
these patients undergo a development which presents the 
with the kind of problem wc are about to discuss. jj 

5*5 ExpCTicnce show's that the union of antagonistic elenieo 
an irrational occurrence W’hicli can fairly be described as 
tical, ’ provided that one means by this an occurrence that 
not be reduced to anything else or regarded as in some 
thentic Tlic decisive criterion here is not rationalistic 
or regard for accepted theories, but simply and solely th^ 


lo Teuton. I am thinking, nther. of tho*e conflicu which reason an no 
toaster without danger to the psyche. 
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for tile p.iticnt of the solution he lias found and experienced. Jn 
this respect tlic doctor, whose primary concern is the preserva- 
tion of life, is in an advanta^us position, since he is by training 
an empiricist and has ahvays had to employ medicines whose 
healing power he knew even thougli he did not understand how 
it worked. Equally, he finds all too often that the scientifically 
explained and attested healing pmver of his medicines does not 
work in practice. 

If. now, the alchemists meant by their old king that he ssras 
God himself, this .also applies to his son. They themselves must 
h.ive shrunk from thinking out iJie logical consequences of their 
symbolism, oihcrtvisc they would liave had to assert tliat God 
grows old and must be renesved through tlie art. Such a thought 
would have been possible at most in tlie Alexandrian epoch, 
when gods sprang up Uke mvishrooms. But for medieval man it 
was barely conceivable.*®* He svas f.rr more likely to consider 
that the art would change something in himself, for which rea- 
son he regarded its product as a kind of <txlpiMKey. Had he had 
any idea of "psycliology," he svould .almost certainly have allied 
his healing medicament ‘'psychic'’ and would have regarded the 
king's reneunl as a transfonnation of the conscious dominant— 
which naturally has nothing to do with a m.igical intervention 
in the sphere of the gods. 

iVfan’s ideas and definitions of God have folloived one an- 
other kaleidoscopicalJy in the course of the millennia, and the 
evangelist Mark would have been very mucli astonished if he 
could have taken a look at Hamack’s History of Dogma. And yet 
it is not a matter of indifference svhich definitions of his con- 
scious dominant man considers to be binding, or svhat sort of 
viesvs he happens to have in this regard. For on this depends 
svhetlier consciousness will be king or not. If the unconscious 
rules to the exclusion of all else, everything is liable to end in 
destruction, as the present state of things gives us reason to fear. 

If the dominant is too weak, life is wasted in fruitless conflict 
because Sol and Luna will not unite. But if the son is the domi- 
nant, then Sol is his right eye and Luna his left. The dominant 
must contain them both, thesiandpoint of ego-consciousness and 
8M There >sere. nevertheless, some vvho wo«M IwVff hked to have the Holy Ghost 
as a /amiliar during ibeif vvorJ.. (Scc»upr*»n. n6) 
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the standpoint of the archetypes in the unconscious. T 
ing force that inevitably attaches to a dominant should no 
a prison for one and a carte-blanche for the other, but u y 
justice for both. ^ 

What the nature is of that unity which in some jnc 
hensible way embraces the antagonistic elements elu e 
human judgment, for the simple reason that nobody 
what a being is like that unites the full range of consciou 
with that of the unconscious. Man knows no more than n 
sciousness, and he knows himself only so far as this 
yond that lies an unconscious sphere ivith no assignable i 
and it too belongs to tlie phenomenon Man. W e might ther 
say that perhaps the One is like a man, that is, determine 
determinable and yet undetermined and indeterminab e- 
ways one ends up with paradoxes when knowledge reac e 
limits. The ego knows it is part of this being, but only a P 
The symbolic phenomenology of the unconscious makes it ^ 
that although consciousness is accorded the status of 
kingship with all its attendant dangers, we cannot say what ^ 
of king it will be. This depends on two factors: on the 
of the ego and the assent of the unconscious. Any dominant 
does not fiave the approval of the one or the other proves to . 

stable in the long run. We know how often in the course ° , 
tory consciousness has subjected its highest and most central m 
to drastic revision and correction, but we know little or not * 
about the archetypal processes of change which, we may 
have taken place in the unconscious over the tnillonnia, cv 
though such speculations have no firm foundation. Nevert le 
the possibility remains that the unconscious may reveal itse 
an unexpected way at any lime. 

5‘9 The alclicmical figure of the king has provoked this 

cussion because it contains the whole of the hero myth inch* • o 
the king’s— and God's— renewal, and on the other hand becau • 
as wc conjecture, it syml>olircs the dominant that rules co 
sciousness. "King Sol” is not a pleonasm; it denotes a conscio' ^ 
ness which is not only conscious as such but is conscious m 
quite special way. U is controlled and directed by a ^ 

that, in tlic last resort, is the arbiter of values. The sun * 
common light of nature, but the king, the dominant, inirodu 
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the human element and brings man nearer to the sun, or the sun 
nearer toman.*”® 

° Consciousness is renewed through its descent into the uncon* 
scions, whereby the two are joined. T/ic renewed conscious- 
ness does not contain the unconscious but forms irith it a totality 
symbolized by the son. But since father and son are of one being, 
and in alchemical language King Sol, representing the renewed 
consciousness, is the son, consciousness svould be absolutely 
identical with the King as dominant. For the alchemists this 
difficulty did not exist, because the King xvas projected info a 
postulated substance and hence behaved merely as an object to 
the consciousness of the ariifex. But if tlie projection is with* 
drawn by psycliological criticism, wc encounter the aforesaid 
difficulty that tlie renesved consciousness apparently coincides 
ss'ilh die renewed king, or son. I have discussed the psycJio* 
logical aspect of this problem in the second of the Two Essays on 
Analytical Psychology, in the chapter on the “mana personality." 
TJie difficulty cannot be resolved by purely logical argument 
but only by careful observation and analysis of the psychic sute 
itself. Rather than launch out into a detailed discussion of case* 
histories I would prefer to recall the well-knouTi u-ords of Paul, 
"I live, yet not I, but Christ livetli In me" (Gal. s : ao), which 
aptly describe the peculiar nature of this suite. From this we 
can see that that other, earlier state, when the king aged and dis- 
appeared, is marked by a consciousness in which a critical ego 
knowingly took the place of the sick king. looking back to an 
earlier "niylhical” lime when tins ego still felt absolutely de- 
pendent on a higher and mightier non-ego. The subsequent dis- 
appearance of the feeling of dependence and the simultaneous 
strengthening of criticism are felt as progress, enlightenment, 
liberation, indeed as redemption, although a one-sided and lim- 
ited being has usurped ihetlironcofaking. A personal ego seizes 
the reins of power to its own destruction: for mere egohood, 
despite possessing an nnimo rntionalis, is not even sufficient for 
tlie guidance of personal life, let alone for the guid.incc of men. 
For this purpose it alivays needs a *'myihicar' dominant, yet 

Cf. the ioti/ieatio in the I>L« a parUnd of Rowm wat upon my 

head. x»lih uhitc ftalm-leatw ipnMitlng owl on rterj »tJe Ij1r »a«: thw I 
adorned litc unto the »un. and mad? in |b« taihlwi of an Itaage" {Tht CcUai An, 
tnns. bj Adhngton, pp. 
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such a thing cannot simply be invented and need 

Contemplating our otra times we must say that tho g 
lor an eSective dominant was realized to a large ext . 
was offered was nothing more than an arbitrary inven i 
moment. The tact that it was also believed in 8°“ “ P e time 
gullibility and cluelessness o£ the public and ™ jing 
the profoundly felt need for a spiritual authority 
egobood. An authority of this kind is never the pro ^ 
tional reflection or an invention of the moment, wine 
remains caught in the narrow circle of ego-bound 
it springs from traditions whose roots go far deeper ^ o 
torically and psychologically. Thus a real and essentia y 
gious renewal can be based, for us, only on 
extremely radical reformation of Hinduism by the ^ . — 
assimilated the traditional spirituality of India in its en 
and did not thrust a rootless novelty upon the world. j|. 

denied nor ignored the Hindu pantheon swarming wit 
lions of gods, but boldly introduced Man, who before tna 
not been represented at all. Nor did Christ, regarded ^ 

a Jewish reformer, destroy the law, but made it, rather, i 
matter of conviction. He likewise, as the regenerator ° 
age, set against the Greco-Roman pantheon and the specu a 
of the philosophers the figure of Man, not intending it as a^ 
tradiction but as the fulfilment of a mythologem 
long before him— llie conception of the Anthropos with its c 
plex Egyptian, Persian, and Hellenistic background. ^ 

Any reneival not deeply rooted in the best spiritual 


tion is ephemeral; but the dominant that grows from 
roots act like a living being within the ego-bound man. 


not possess it, it possesses him; therefore the alchemists 


said tlia^ 


tlic anitex is not the master but rather the minister of the 
-<lcarly showing that tlie stone is indeed a king toivards v> 
the artifex behaves as a subject. 

' Although the renewed king corresponds to a renewed 
sciousness, this consciousness is as different from its former s 
as the filius regius differs from the enfeebled old king. *** 
old king must forgo liis posver and make way for the little 1 
start ego, so the ego, svlien the renewed king returns, must s \ 
into the background. U still remains the sme qua non of eo 
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, tut It no longer imagines that it can settle every, 
thing and do everything by the force o£ its mil. It no loniS- 
Mserts tliat where there’s a will there’s a way. IV'hen bety idSs 
cotne to It, It does not take the credit for them, but begins to 
realize how dangerously close it had been to an inflation. The 
scope of its willing and doing becomes commensurate with real- 
ity again after an Ash Wednesday has descended upon its pre- 
sumptuoiisness.^oi ^ 

* , compare the logical sequence of psycholorfcal 

changes with the alchemical symbolism as follows: 


Ego-bound state with feeble Sick king, enfeebled by age, 
dominant about to die 


Ascent of the uncomdous and/or Disappearance of the king In his 
descent of the ego into the un- mother’s body, or his dissolution 
conscious Jo Water 


Conflict and sjTithesis of a)n* Pregnancy, sick-bed, symptoms, 
scious and unconsdous display of colours 

Formation of a new dominant; King’s son, hermaphrodite, ro- 
circular symbols (e.g., raandafa) tundum^" 
of the self 


Tliough tlie comparison holds good on average, the sj’m- 
bolism of the Canlilena differs from the above schema in that 
the apotheosis of the fiUm regius takes place simultaneously with 
that of Queen Luna, thus paralleling the marriage in the Apoc- 
alypse. The Christian prototype gained the upper hand in Rip- 
ley, whereas usually the coniunctio precedes tlie production of 
tlie lapis and the latter is understo^ as tlie child of Sol and 
Luna. To that extent the lapis exaaly corresponds to the psycho- 
logical idea of the self, the product of conscious and unconscious. 
In Christian symbolism, on the other hand, there is a marriage 
of the Lamb (tlie Apocalyptic Christ) ■witii the bride (Lima-Ec* 
clesia). Because the I,ipis is itself androgynous, a syntliesis of 
soo ConsdousnMS consists !n the relalton of a psr^ic content to the ego. Anything 
not associated with the ego reiDains wnconscious. 

<01 This ever tepeated psychological sitnatton i« archetypal and expresses itself, 
tor instance, in the teJaiion of the Gnostic demiurge to ihe highest Cod. 

402 The conjunction sjtnbolisin appean la two plates; first, at the descent into the 
darkness, when the njarrlage has a nefarious character (inccsu murder, death): 
second, before the ascent, when ihe muon has a more ••heasenly" character. 
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male and female, there is no need for another 

symbolical androgyny of Christ docs not, curious y o ^ 

eliminate the marriage of the Lamb— the two things 


We have here a discrepancy between the .u 

psychological symbolism and the Christian. It is indee 
to imagine what kind of coniunctio beyond the 
scious (male) and unconscious (female) in the 
nant could be meant, unless sve assume, with the o ^ 
tradition, that the regenerated dominant also brings the 
m)'5/icum of mankind (Ecclcsia as Luna) into 
ity. Among the alchemists, who were mostly solitaries by c 
the motif of the Apocalyptic marriage, characterized as the 
riage of the Lamb (Rev. 19 : yff.), is missing, the accent 1 
lying on the sacrificial appellation "lamb.” 
oldest and most primitive tradition the king, despite his^ * yn* 
and power, was a victim offered up for the prosperity of his co 
try and his people, and in his godlike form he was even e 
As we know, tins archetype underwent an extremely 
cated development in Christianity. From the standpoin 
Christian symbolism the alchemists’ conception of the g 
lacked, firstly, the motif of the heavenly marriage and, 
the almost more important motif of sacrifice and the to 
meal. (The mourned gods of Asia Minor— Tammuz, Adorns, 

— svere, in all probability, originally sacrifices for the fruitfu n 
of the year.) The lapis was decidedly an ideal for hermits, ^ 
for isolated individuals. Besides that, it was a food {cibus^ 
talis), could be multiplied indefinitely, was a living 
body, soul, and spirit, an androgyne with incorruptible b r 
etc. Though likened to King Sol and even named such, tt 
not a sponsus, not a victim, and belonged to no community^ 
was like the "treasure hid in a field, the which when a man na ^ 
found, he hideth” (Matt. 13 : 44), or like "one pearl of 
price,” for which a man “went and sold all that he had, an 
bought it” (Malt. 13:46). It was the well-guarded, 
secret of die individual.^” And though the old Masters empn^' 

<03 C£, Oxyihynchos Frapnent 5 (discovered 1897); "Jesus saith. Wherever th^ 
are (two), they arc noi without Cod. and whereser there is one alone. I ^ . 

with him. Raise the stone, and there thou shall find roe; cleasc the 
there am I." (Crcniell and Hunt, New Sayings of Jesus, p. 38.) The text 
mentary. See Prcuichen, Antilegomena, p. ^3. 
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sized that they would not hide tlieir secret “jealously” and 
■would reveal it to all seekers, it tvas perfectly clear that the stone 
remaitted the preoccupation of tiic individual. 

In this connection it should not be forgotten that in an- 
tiquity certain influences, evidently deriving from the Gnostic 
doctrine of the hermaphroditic Primordial Man<« penetrated 
into Christianity and there gave rise to the riew that Adam had 
been created an androgyne.^®* And since Adam tvas the prototype 
of Christ, and Eve, sprung from his side, that of the Church, it 
is understandable tliat a picture of Christ should develop show- 
ing distinctly feminine fcatures.^®^ In religious art the Christ- 
image has retained this character to the present day.*®® Its veiled 
androgyny reflects the hermaphroditism of the lapis, svhich in 
this respect has more aflinity with the views of the Gnostics. 

In recent times the theme of androgyny has been subjected 
to quite special treatment in a book by a Catholic writer which 
merits our attention. This is Die Gnosis des Christentums, by 
Georg Koepgen, an important work that appeared in 1939 srith 
tlie episcopal imprimatur in Salzburg, and since then has been 
placed on the Index. Of the Apollinlan-Dionysian conflict in an* 
tiquity, Koepgen says it found its solution in Christianity be- 
cause ‘‘in the penon of Jesus the male is united with the fe- 
male.” “Only in him do we find this juxtaposition of male and 
female in unbroken unity.” "If men and women can come to- 
gether as eqtjals in Chrbtian worship, this has more than an 
accidental significance: it is the fulfilment of the androgyny that 
ivas made manifest in Christ” (p. 3x6). Tlie change of sex in the 
believer is suggested in Rev. 14 : 4: “These are they tliat were 
not defiled with women; for they are virgins.” Koepgen says of 
this passage: “Here the nexv androgynous form of existence be- 
comes visible. Christianity is neither male nor female, it is male- 
female in the sense that the male paired xriih the female in 


<0* rariiculatly In the Turbo. 

Hie anoU^pTuiis>iViUir»ir4ihr.tffnrui*-^-?w»t .inJUnteines. 

405 As late as Bochme, Adam was desaibed as a "male vnp'ft." Cf. "Three Pnn- 
aplcs ot the Dhine Essence" {Works. I). X. i8. p. 68. and XVII, 82 . p. 159 - Such 
Slews had heen atiacXed by Augustine. 

*01 a. the picture of hU baptism in the Reidienau Codex Ut. Mon. 4455 . repro- 
duced in Goldschmidt. Gennan IllamtnoUon. U. * 7 . 

.D8 How di»ct.nt b tie pWm. "1 ' 
Shroud of Christ. 
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Tesus's soul. In Jesus the tension and polanstic strife ^ 
resolved in an androgynous unity. And the Church, as • 

has taken this over from him; she too is androgynous, 
gards her constitution the Church is “hierarchically m^cuii . 
yet her soul is thoroughly feminine.” "The ’ ' ' 

fulfils in his soul the androgynous unity of male and . 

renders visible again the psychic dimension which Chnst s ^ ^ 
us for the first time svhen he revealed the 'manly virginity 


his soul. ^ „c hut 

528 For Koepgen, therefore, not only Christ is androgyne 

the Church as well, a remarkable conclusion the logic of " . 

one cannot deny. The consequence of this is a special emp 
on bisexuality and then on the peculiar identity of the ti 
witli Christ, which is based also on the doctrine of the 
mysticum. This certainly foresulls the marriage of the , ^,9 
the end of time, for the androgyne “has everything it nee , 
and is already a complexio oppostiorum. Who is not ^ 

here of the ^gment from the Gospel according to 
tians cited by Clement of Rome: “When ye have trample 
the garment of shame, and when the two become one ana 
male with the female is neither male nor female.” 

5*9 Koepgen introduces his book with a dedication and a mo • 
The first is: "Renatis praedestinatione” (To those who 
bom out of predestination), and the second is from John 14 • 
“He that belicvetli on me, the works that I do he shall ^ ’ 
and greater works tlian these shall he do.” The dedication ec o ^ 
the motif of election, whicli the author shares w’ith the a c 


mists. For Morienus had said of alchemy: 

God vouchsafes this divine and pure science to his faithful and ** 
servants, that is, to those on whom nature made it proper 
it from the beginning of things. For this thing can be naught ebe 
the gift of God most high, who commits and shows it as he 
to wliom he will of his faithful servants. For the Lord selects o 
«<» Koepgen notes: "Noi csen the refonnCTS. who twisicd the ideal of 
llie iniertsts of a bourgeois ethos, sentured to change an>thing in this 
E\cn for them Christ was an andtog;)nous unity of man and sirgin. ' 

punling thing is tlm they acknowledged the virginity of Christ while dtsapp*^' 
the virginity of the priesthood-" (p. 519). pf 

Senior. De chemia, p. 108. C£. fin need of nothing*) as an atinbotc 

the Valcntinian monad. (Ilippolytus. Etenehot, VI, *9. 4.) ^ 

tn Stromata, 111 , 13, gi,* died in James, The Apocryphal Sere Tcitoment, p- • 
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semnts those whom he wills and chooses, to seek after this divine 
it wiS thOT having sought it to keep 


Dom says mudi the same: “For it sometimes comes about, after 
many years, many labours, much study . . . that some are 
chosen, when much knocking,*** many prayers, and diligent en- 
quiry have gone heFore." *** 

5® The quotation from John is taken from the fourteenth chap- 
ter, where Christ teaches that tvhoever sees him sees the Father. 
He is in the Father and the Father is in him. The disciples are 
in him and he in them, moreover they will be sent the Holy 
Ghost as Paraclete and tvill do H'orks that are greater than his 
oivn. This fourteenth chapter broaches a question tiiat was to 
have great repercussions for the future; the problem of the Holy 
Ghost who svill remain u'hen Christ has gone, and who intensi- 
fies the interpenetration of tlie divine and the human to such a 
degree that sve can properly speak of a "Christiiication'’ of the 
disciples. j4mong the Christian mystics this identity was carried 
again and again to tlie point of stigmatization. Only the mystics 
bring creativity into religion. That is probably why they can feel 
the presence and the workings of the Holy Ghost, and why they 
are nearer to the experience of brotherhood in Christ. 

> Koepgen thinks along the same lines, as his dedication and 
motto show. It is easy to see what happens when the logical con- 
clusion is draivn from the fourteenth chapter of John: the opus 
Christi is transferred to the individiial. He then becomes the 


bearer of the mystery, and this development was unconsciously 
prefigured and anticipated in alchemy, which showed clear signs 
of becoming a religion of the Holy Ghost and of the Sapientia 
Dei. Koepgen’s standpoint is that of creative mysticism, which 
has always been critical of the Churcli. Though this is not obvi- 
ously so in Koepgen, his attitude betrays itself indirectly in the 
living content of his book, which consistently presses for a deep- 
ening and broadening of the dogmatic ideas. Because he re- 

ua-'Dc iransmut. meiallica,” Art. aurif. H.pp. «f.* Th>> seemingly pointlea and 
selfish procedure becomes undenundabte tf the alchemical opus is regained as a 
divine mystery. In that case iu mere ptescnce in the »wW would ^ suiBnenl. 

4 ia "For the first Chief ot the spsgyria aaiilv Knock and it shall be opened unt 

you" • (Matthew 7 : 7). "Phys Trismegisii," TAealr. chetn . k P- 4 

it* Ibid.* Eleanr (Uraller Cfiymireftes fFertk, II, p. 55) **!*• ““ 

belongeth only to the proven and elect of Cod." 
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maincd fully conscious of his ^“(^"beS^sc of 

very far outside the Church, svhereas the unham- 

their unconsciousness and iwtve^k of ^ further in 

pered by intellectual responsibility, went ,,n pro- 

£eir symbolism. But the point of departure for both is t 
creative, revelatory working of the Holy Ghos , j ; ,1 

that bloweth where it listetli." and "'■'’.“dvnnces beyond h _^ 
workings to "gronter works than these. T''^ owe what is 

ever a cross for the Church, but it is to him that we ow 
best in humanity/*® 


9. REGINA 

VJe have met the figure of tlie Queen so often m 
of our exposition that we need say only a few ^n'lon 

here. We have seen that as Luna she is the archetypal _ jjcrtii- 
of Sol. Together they form the classic alchemical 
fying on the one hand gold and silver, or 
kind,<‘® and on the other the heavenly pair dcsaibea m 
consuTgens I: 

Therefore I will rise and go into the city, seeking in the 
the broad ways a chaste virgin to espouse, comely m 


4is 1 can only ajjree with AWous Huxley when he wthes in Grey 

centh century. in)s«iri»m has lost Its old s«g" 
than halt dead. 'Well, what of it?' may 
shouldn't it die? tVTiai use is it when it's alive?’— The answer to 


Chrisiianity and is more 

■j it when it's alive?’— The answer to im^ 

that where there is no vision, the people perish; and that, if those w o 
of the earth lose their savour, there is nothing to Veep that cart 
nothing to prevent it from falling into complete decay. The mjstlcs ar 
through which a little knowledge of reality filters down into our totallT 

of ignorance and illusion. A foully unmjstical world would be a w 
blind and insane" (p. 98). “In a world inhabited by what the theologu*^ jcdablf 
generate or natural men, church and sUtc can probably never os * 

belter than the best of the sutes and churches of which the past as — j. 

most ot >i» 


record- Society can never be greatly unproved, until such time as mu’. — ^oO 

- - iheocentnc 


bers choose to liecome iheocentric saints. Meanwhile, the few 1 


who exist at any given moment arc able in some slight measure to 
mitigate the poisons which society generates within itself by its pohnea _ 
nomic activities. In the gospel phrase, theocentric saints are the salt w _ 


serves the social world from breaking down into irremediable decay 




illed 


418 Hoghelande (Theatr. chem., I. p. lOa); “So also the King and Queen a 
the composite of the stone ... 'Thus man and woman are called Male an ^ ^ 

because of their union and action and passion. Rosinus [says]'. The secret o 
of gold consists in the male and the female." • 
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comely in body, most comely in her garments, that she may roll back 
tJie stone from the door of my sepulchre and give me wings like a 
dove, and I svill fly svith her into heaven and then say: I live for ever, 
and will rest in her, for the Queen stood on my right hand in gilded 
dotJiing, surrounded with wriety. . . . O Queen of the heights, 
arise, make Iiaste, my love, my spouse, speak, beloved, to thy lover, 
who and of svhat kind and hosv great thou art. . . . My beloved, 
svho is ruddy, hatli spoken to me, he hath sought and besought: I am 
the flower of the field and the lily of the valleys, I am the mother of 
fair love and of fear and of knotvlcdge and of holy hope. As the 
fruitful vine I have brought forth a pleasant odour, and my flowers 
arc the fmit and honour and riches. I am the bed of my beloved, 

, . . ivQundirjg his Jiearc with one of my ejes and with one hair of 
my neck. 1 am Uie sweet smell of ointments giving an odour above 
all aromatical spices, and like unto cinnamon and balsam and chosen 
myrrh.*>i 


.5SS The prototype of this spiritual Minne is the relationship 
' of King Solomon to the Queen of Sheba. Johannes Grasseus says 
of the white dove tliat is hidden in the lead: “This is the chaste, 
wise, and rich Queen of Sheba, veiled in white, who was willing 
to give herself to none but King Solomon. No human heart can 
sulTictently investigate all this." Penotus says: 

You have the virgin earth, give her a husband who is fitting for herl 
She is the Queen of Sheba, hence there is need of a king crowned 
with a diadem-where shall we find him? We see how (he heavenly 
sun gis'es of his splendour to all other bodies, and the earthly or min- 
eral sun will do likewise, when he is set in his own heaven, which 
is named the “Queen of Sheba,” who came from the ends of the earth 
to behold the glory of Solomon. So, too, our Mercury has left his own 
lands and clothed himself with the fairest gaimeni of white, and has 
given himself to Solomon, and not to any other who is a stranger 
' [exlTOTieo] and impure."® 

jsst Here Mercurius in feminine form is the queen, and she is 
the "heaven” wherein Che sun shines. She is thus thought of as a 
medium surrounding the sun— “a man encompassed by a 
woman,” as was said of Christ •‘"—or as Shiva in the embrace of 


417 Parable XII. "Area arcani." Theatr. chtm., VI, P-3‘4- 

418 T/ieoJr.chem, It. p. Hg. , ,OL., . f 

420 St. Gregory. In I Rtgvm expos. (MIgne, Ti . voL 79. col. 25). Myltus (Pfiil. ret- 
D 85 says of God: “Whom the divine Ptoto declared to dwell m the aubsunce ot Bre. 
jneaning thereby the unspeakable ^lendour of Cod in hiniKlf and the ove t a 
surrounds him." • 
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Shakti. This medium lias the nature of Mcrcunus h 
doxical being, wliose one definable meaning » 
scious.«‘ The queen appears in tlie texts as the 
of Sol and as the aureole of the king, i.e., as ® 
“Tractatus aureus de Lapide” the queen, at her apo 
holds a discourse in which she says: 


After death is life restored to me. To me, p<»r as I am, 
trusted the treasures of the tvisc and mighty. Therclor ’ jo 
make the poor ridi. give grace to the humble, and . the 

the sick. But I am not yet equal to my most beloved uro . 
mighty king, tvho has yet to be raised from the dead. B 
comes, he will verily show that my words arc the truth. 

535 In this "soror et sponsa*’ we can easily discern 

with the Church, svhich, as the corpus mysticum, is t e 
for the anima Christi. Tliis vessel is called by Peno ^ 
“Queen of Sheba,” referring to the passage in Matthew ♦ ^ 

(also Luke ii : 31): “For she [the queen of the south] am 

the uttermost parts of the earth to hear the wisdom of So 
In this connection I would like to mention a P^^uVkesvisc 
“Speculum de MysteriU” of Honorius of Autun, which i 
refers to the “queen of the south." He says*. ^ 

John abandoned his bride and, himself a virgin, followed the ^ 
a virgin. And because for love of her he despised the bon 
flesh, Christ loved him before all the disciples. For while the y 
of the South gave her body and her blood to the disciples, 
in the bosom of Jesus and drank from that fount of 
secret of the Word he afterward committed to the vrorld; the 
namely, which b hidden in the Father, because in the bosom o J 
are hidden all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge.^* 

53G In the passage from the "Tractatus aureus” it b the 
of the South who b entrusted with the treasures of the s' 

421 Cf.'The Spirit Mercurius” ^wiss edn„ p. 128L). ^ 

Aurora eoruurgens, Fzrable XII; “I am the crown wherewith my 
crowned." 


<23 Mu,, hCTm, p. 50 pv.ilc, I, p, 48). „objMr 

"Adorned with a most excellent crown composed of pure diamond* P 
refers to the weath of stars about her head. 

<25M5gne.PX.,sol.i7s.col.85|. ^ of 

423 Colossians 2:3: " so as to know the mjstery of God the FatbCT 

Chrut Jesus, in whom arc hidden all the treasures of wisdom and know o 
(DV). 
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mighly, and in Honorius she gives her body and blood to the 
disciples. In botli cases she seeins to be identified with Jesus. We 
can see from this bow close ws the thought of Christ's androg- 
yny, .and how very much the queen and the king are one, in die 
sense that body and soul or spirit and soul are one.*^^ As a matter 
of fact the queen corresponds to the soul (aninia) and the kingto 
spirit, the dominant of consciousness.*^ In vieir of this interpre- 
tation of the queen we can understand why the secret of the 
work was sometimes called the "Reginae Mysteria.” *2« 

The close connection between king and queen is due to the 
fact that occasionally they both suffer the same fate: she is dis- 
solved witli him in the bath (in another version she is the bath 
itself). Tims Eleazar says of the king's bath: “For in this fiery 
sea the king cannot endure; it robs the old Albaon *®® of all his 
strength and consumes lits body and turns it to blood-red blood. 
Nor is the queen freed; she must perish in this fiery bath." *“ 
Further, it is not surprising that king and queen form as it 
were a unity, since they are in effect its forenmners. The situa- 
tion becomes worthy of note only because of the interpretation 
tve have given it; that in the mythoJogem t/ie king, as the domi- 
nant of consciousness, is atmost identical with the archetypal 
figure that personifies the unconscious, namely the anima. The 
tivo figures arc in some respects diametrically opposed to one 
anotlier, as are conscious and vnconscious; but, just as male and 
female are united in the human organism, so the psychic mate- 
rial remains the same whctlier in tlie conscious or in the uncon- 
scious state. Only, sometimes it is associated with the ego, some- 
times not. 

The anima in her negative aspect— that is, when she remains 
OTThe alchemists were in some doubt as to »betlici to call Ihe body or the soul 
feminine. Psychological!), this consideration applies onl) to the soul as the repre- 
sentative of the body, for the body itself is experienced only Indirectly through 
the soul. The inasculuic element is spirit. 

123 This is true only of the male artifex. The situation is retersed In the ease of a 
woman. . , , , . 

129 Thus Maier (Sym6. out. menjae, p. 356} says; "ffe «ho worts ibiougb tfie 
talent of another and the hartd of a hireling, will find thst hJS worts are estranged 
from the truth. And conversely, he who perfonns servile work for anothCT. m a 
servant in the Art. will never be admitted to the mysteries of the Queen. Cf. Psy- 
chology andAUhemy.pp joof. 

130 The materia prima.raw material. bbicL. earth. 

<31 Vratlfs Chymiseha fVercM, II, p. ys. 
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unconscious and hidden-cxcrts a 


subject. The chief symptoms of „„ ,he other 


and compulsive entanglements on one side, and 
cold, unrelated absorption in principles and abstra 
negative aspect oE the anima indicates therefore ^ 
oE psychological maladjustment. This is cither Jt ^^^csS 
Erom the conscious side or else it compensates a -tijiude. 
already marked by a contrary (and equally incorrect; 

For the negative aspect of the conscious dominant i 
being a "God^iven*’ idea; it is the most egoistic j^nic 

tvhich seeks to play an important role and. by -rj^iion 

kind oE mask, to appear as something favourable (»dc j 5 

svith the personal). TTie anima corresponding to this a 
an intriguer who continually aids and abets the ego 
while digging in the background the very pits into w 
infatuated ego is destined to fall. ^ dinted' 

no But a conscious attitude that renounces its ego-boun 
lions— not in imagination only, but in truth— and submi 
suprapersonal decrees of fate, can claim to be fjoio 

This more exalted attitude raises the status of the ant 
that of a temptress to a psychopomp.^** The 
the kingly substance from a lion into a king has its coun 
in the transformation of the feminine element from a .^|{ 2 e 
into a queen. The coronation, apotheosis, and marriage si^ 
the equal status of conscious and unconscious that beco . . 
sible at the highest le\'el— a coincidentia oppositorum I't 
deeming effects. ^ ^^na* 

54* It w'ould certainly be desirable if a psychological 
tion and clarification could be given of what seems to 
cated by the mythologem of the marriage. But the ^ 

does not feel responsible for the existence of what 
knnwri' as thp tianrlmalft r,t tmtK V,» must Kp Satlsficd WltU 


known; as the handmaid of truth he must be satisfied ' 
lishing the existence of these phenomena, mysterious ^ jjje 
The union of conscious and unconscious s>'mbolized 
royal marriage is a mythological idea which on a higher 
assumes the character of a psychological concept- I 
pressly emphasize that the psychological concept is definite y 


*22 "Come then, to higher spheres conduct hiol 

Divining 70U, he knovrt the vray." . „ tPi) 

{Fausl //, tram, by P- 
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derived from the mytliologcm, but solely from practical investi- 
gation of both the historical and the case material. What this 
empirical maieriai looks like lias been shown in the dream-series 
given in Pjycholo^' and Alckemy. It serves as a paradigm in 
place of hundreds of examples, and it may therefore be regarded 
as more than an individual curiosity. 

The psychological union of opposites is an intuitive idea 
which coven the phenomenology of this process. It is not an "ex- 
planatory" hypothesis for someliiing that, by definition, tran- 
scends ovr pawn of conception. For, wUen we say that con- 
scions and unconscious unite, we arc saying in effect that this 
process is inconceivable. The unconscious is unconscious and 
therefore can neither be grasped nor conceived. The union of 
opposites is a transconscious process and, in principle, not amen- 
able to Scientific explanation. The marriage must remain the 
"mystery of the queen," the secret of the art, of svhich die 
J?osflrium reports King Solomon assaying: 

This is my daughter, for whose sake men say that the Queen of the 
South came out of the cast, like the rising dawn, in order to hear, 
understand, and behold the wisdom of Solomon. Power, honour, 
strength, and dominion are given into her hand: she weao the royal 
crown of seven gliiicring stars, like a bride adorned for her husband, 
and on her robe is ivriiicn in golden lettering, in Greek, Arabic, and 
Latin: "I am the only daughter of the svisc, utterly unknotvn to the 
foolish." 

The Queen of Slieba, Wisdom, the royal art, and the "dau^- 
ter of (he philosophers" are all so interfused that the underlying 
psychologem clearly emerges: the art is queen of the alchemist s 
heart, she is at once his mother, his daughter, and his beloved, 
and in his art and its allegories the drama of his own soul, his 
individuation process, is played out. 

483 ,trt. auri/.. U, p. iwt. Cl. Aurora eoruurgenr, tap. V. 
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ADAM AND E\^ 


1 . ADAM AS TIIE ARCANE SUBSTANCE 

Like the King and Queen, our fust parents are among 


_ those 


figures through whom the alchemists expressed the 
o£ opposites. Adam is mentioned far more frequently 
and for this reason we shall have to concern ourseUes J ^ 
principally with him. He will give us plenty to get on u 
he figures in a great s'ariety of significations which 
world of alchemical ideas from the most heterogeneous 
5 Ruland defines Adam as a synonym for the aqua perm 
in contradistinction to Eve, who signihes earth, 
prime arcane substance, and is therefore the agent oi^ 
mation as well as the subsunce to be transformed. As 
synonymous with Mercutius, we can understand the yyje 
John Dee that “that other Mercurius” who appears in the 
of the ss'ork b the “Mercurius of the Pliilosophcrs, ™ jlie 
nowncd Microcosm and Adam.” * Adam is mentione 
arcane substance in Rosinus. His correlates are lea 
“Azoch,” ® both, like Adam,* of hermaphroditic natui^. ^ 
larly, Dom say^ that the lapis was called “Adam, who 
invisible Eve hidden in his body,” * This archaic idea occas 


1 "Monas hicroglyphica,'* Thealr. chem^ II. p- *22.* 

* Aaoch = Aioth — "Mcroirius dupla." Cf. Ruland, Lexictyn, p. » 

* “Take Adam and that srhich is made like to Adam: here hast thou na 

and hast be en silent concerning the name of the scoman ox Es c, not nami^ ^bicb 
thou knowest that men who arc like txnto thee in the sroild know that ^ « 
u made like unto thee U Ese" • f'Rosinus ad Euthidam." Art. I. P ^ 

■* "Congeries Paxacelsicae chemicae,” Theatr. chem^ I, p. 578. "T^Tiercfoxe jj^g 
most powerful talent and understanding they asserted that their stone w« ^ ^ 
thing, which they also called their Adam, who bore his invisible Eve hi 
body from the moment when they were united by the power of the great 
of all things. And for that reason the Mercury of the Philosophers may ^ 
be called nothing else than their cxiu secret compound Mercxiry. a® 
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ally turns up in the products of the insane today.' The dual 
nature of Adam is suggested in the "Gloria mundi”: "Wien Ah 
mighty God had created Adam and set him in paradise, he 
sliotved him tivo tilings in the future, saying, ‘Behold, Adam, 
here are ttvo things: one Fixed andconstant. tjie other fugitive.’ ” « 
^ As the transformative substance, therefore, Adam is also the 
king ’ who is renewed in the bath. BasiVms Valentinus says in his 
poem: "Adam sat in the bath which the old Dragon had pre- 
pared, and in which Venus found her companion." ® 

^ Wi It svas a bold stroke, even for a Baroque imagination, to 
bring together Adam and Venus. In tlie poem Venus is the 
"fountain that flows from the stone and submerges her father, 
absorbing his body and life into herself.” She is thus a parallel 
figure to Bcya, who dissolved Gabricus into atoms in her body. 
In the same section in which Riiland mentions Adam as a syn- 
onym for water he states that be %vas aho called the "tall man." ® 
Ruland was a Paracelsist, so this expression may well coincide 
with the “great man” of Paracelsus, the Adech,‘® tvhom Ruland 
.■ defines as "our inner and invisible man." 

{Mfi Accordingly the arcane substance would appear to be the 
"inner" man or Primordial Man, known as Adam Kadmon in 
the Cabala. In the poem of Valentinus, this inner man is 
swamped by the goddess of lovc—an unmistakable psychologem 
for a definite and typical psycliic state, %vhich is also symbolized 
very aptly by the Gnostic love-affair between Nous and Physis. 
In both cases the "higher spiritual man" is the more comprehen- 

vulgar one. . . . There is In Mertvrr whatever ihe wise *ecli ... the matier ot 
the stone of the philosophers is naught else than . . . Adam the true hennaphro. 
dite and microcosm.’’ • "Nature first requires of the artifcx dial the philosophic 
Adam lie drawn lo the Stercurial substance"* (p. 589). . • the composition of 

the most hfilf Adamic stone is made from the Adamic Mercury of the sages • 

BFofinstance, Adam as "God the Father" fused logetlier with Eve. Cf Neiken. 


P-54*- 

« Atus. /term., p. gs8.* 

7 "Adam was the Lord. King, and Ruler." • Ibid . p. 

8“Dc prinia materia." Aftu. herm , p. 485.* Cf.iupra, parr. 415!. 

8 Cf. Uoghelandc (Tfiealr. chem . L p. 162): "A tall and heJmeted man." 

to A Paracelsan neologism, presumably a compound of "Adam’’ and ’'Enoch Cf. 

“Paracelsus as a Spiritual Phenomenon" pwiss edo . p. 79) 

It Dorn (in his edition of Paracelsus’ iJewiW longa.p. 178) calls him the invisibdis 
bomo maximus.’* 
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sive, supra-ordinate touliiy winch we know as the „ 

submeiion. baptism, and dron-ning ace si-noni™°“*- 
alchemical symbols for die imconsciom state “‘^^^ous 

bodimcnts, as it svere-or, more precisely, for tlie 
process by which die self U "reborn" and the 

which it can be experienced. Tins state is then 2 

"hlius regius.” The "old dragon" who prepared th ■ 
primeval creature dwelling in die caverns of the ea . ’ 

chologically. a personification of the , 1 ^’“.’ f,,.ere 

ally symbolized by repules. It is as though the 
trying to express the fact that the unconscious itself im 
process of TcnciN-al. m mT 

>49 Adam’s bath is also mentioned in a Latin 

possession, -where an unspecified being or creature ^ ^ 

Adam thus: ’'Hear, Adam, I will speak with you. xou 
with me into the bath; you know in what manner x'C ^ pjc. 
cnccd the one by the other, and how you must pass at 

Thus I step up to you svith my sharpened arrows, aiming 
your heart . . “ . ..^1^ 

550 Here again Adam is the transformative substance, in . ^ 
Adam" who is to renew himself. The arrows recall the ^ 
passionis of Mercurius and the shafts of Luna, which the a 
mists, via the mysticism of Hugh of Sl Victor^* and ® 
ferred to that -well-known passage in the Song of Songs. 
hast wounded my heart," as sve have seen earlier.** The 
in the manuscript must be feminine, as immediately 
there is a reference to the cohabitation of man and 
55* Both texts point to a hierosgamos which presupposes a 
of consanguineous relationship bens’een sponsus and v 
The relationship between Adam and Eve is as close as it 
cult to define. According to an old tradition Adam "'as an 
nous before the creation of Eve.*® Eve therefore svas 
self than if she had been his sister. Adam’s highly un i 
marriage is emphasized as a hierosgamos by the fact 
himself svas present at the ceremony as best man 'c 
nymphiis).^^ Traces of cabalistic tradition are frequently no 
12 Ml. from i8ih cent., “Figursrota aegypiionim " £oL 17. 

**De ta'MU charitelis (Mignr,FX.,-»ol- n See supra, 

CL SVumche, “Schopfung und Sucdrnlall.’' p. 10. Adam had fwo faees- 
saired him into tsro hal>e»— Adam and Eie. 
i*Ibid., p.a 4 . 
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able in the alchemical treatises from the sixteenth century on. 
Both our texts are fairly late and so fall well within this tradi- 
tjon. 

* We must now turn to the question of why it ^vas that Adam 
shouid have been selected as a symbol for the prima materia or 
transformative substance. This svas probably due, in the first 
place, to the fact tliat he was made out of clay, the “ubiquitous” 
materia vilis that tv-as axiomatically regarded as the prima ma- 
teria and for tliat very reason was so tantalizingly difficult to 
find, although it sras “before all eyes/’ It was a piece of the origi- 
nal chaos, of the mttwa confttsa, not yet differentiated but capa- 
ble of differentiation; something, tJierefore, like shapeless, em- 
bryonic tissue. Everything could be made out of it.” For us the 
essentia] feature of the prima materia is that it svas defined as die 
“massa confusa” and “chaos,” referring to the original state of 
Iiostility between the elements, the disorder which the artifex 
gradually reduced to order by his operations. Coiresponding to 
the four elements there were four stages of the process (lelra- 
meria), marked by four coloun, by means of which the origi- 
nally chaotic arcane substance finally attained to unity, to the 
"One,” the lapis, which at the same time tvas an homunculus.^* 
In this way the Philosopher repeated God’s work of creation de- 
scribed in Genesis i. No wonder, therefore, that he called his 
prima materia "Adam" and asserted that it, like him, consisted 
or was made out of the four elements. "For out of the four ele- 
ments were created our Father Adam and his children,” says the 
Turbo.” And Gabir ibn Hayyan (fabir) « says in his “Book of 
Balances”: 


The Pentateuch says, regarding the creation of the first being, that 
his body was composed of four things, which thereafter svere trans- 
mitted by heredity: the warm, the cold, the moist, and the dry. He 
was in fact composed of earth and water, a body and a soul. Dryness 
came to him from the earth, moisture from the tvaler, heat from the 
spirit, and cold from the soul.^^ 

JT Further material in Pi>e/io/ogy and jcuff. 

18 "The second Adam who ij called the philosophic roan.” * (Aurora ceniuTgenr, I, 
ParableVI.) wSermo VIII(ed.ll«ska).p.»> 5 ‘ .... , , 

20 The Latin Geber, author of the dassical “Sorotna perfcci/onu, was forroerJy 
thought to be identical with Jabir. For the present suie of the Jabir controveny 
see Lippmann, Entstehmg und JuslrraiitPig der Aicheme, II. p. 89. 

21 Derthelof, Chimieau moyen dge, Ill.pp. 1481. 
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The later literature often mentions Adam as a composil' 


Because he was composed out of the f®" 

called the Microcosm The Tractatus 


mentonim.- 
principles he was 
Micreris” says: 

Even so is man called the lesser world a 

him is the figure ot the heavens, ot the earth, of the sui 
visible figure upon earth and [at the same „ said ol 

he is named the lesser world. Therefore the old ^hdosop 
him. When the water fell upon the cartli, Adam was ere • 
the lesser world.2 


Similar views of Adam are found elsewhere; thus tlie 


Pirke de 


which Adanj 

JlXUUUt oa.]3 Lucis. t, t t * MrlT fZnO 

was made from the four comers of the earths* Rabbi i 
cent.) states that Adam was made from dust from a o 
world. In Mohammedan tradition Tabari, Masudi, a” 
say that when the earth refused to provide the 
Adam’s creation the angel of death came along with 
of earth: black, wliitc, and red.®’ The Syrian “Book of t 
of Treasures” relates: 

And they saw God take a grain of dust from the 
drop of water from the whole sea, and a breath of wind 
upper air, and a little warmth from the nature of fire. And t 6^^ 
saw how these four weak elements, the dry, the moist, the c 
the warm, were laid in the hollow of his hand. And then Go 
Adam.“® ^ ^ 

The poet Jalal-ud-din Rumi says that the earth lish 

Adam ivas made had seven colours.®® A collection of bng 


22FormslanceinM)Uus.PAi7.Te/.,p.i68. of 

23 Adam's body came from the earth of Babylonia, his head from * ® •'San* 
Israel, and bis limbs from the remaining countries. {Talmud, cd. ' 

hcdrin,”58a;I.p.24t.) M TAeolr.chem.,V,p. 109. 

25 Here the text develops the comparison of Adam with the arcane substan 
28 ''lie [God] began to collea the dust of the first man from the four corne 
world; red, black, white, and green. Red, this is the blood: black rc en^ pjj^e 
entrails; white refers to the bones and sinews; green refers to the body* jo 
de Jtabbi EUeier {trans, by Fricdlander), ch. ii, pp. yyf. (modified). 1, 

other sources, green refers to the skin and the liver. C£. Jewish Encyclopti^ 
pp. lyjf!., s.v. Adam, for further material. 

27ibld..p.j74, 28ISciold.IKeSchfltzh6ftle,p.3. . oe auf 

29 Kohut, "Die Ulmudisch-midraschische Adamssage in ihrer Ruckbezie u 
die pcriitche Yima- und Meshiasage." 
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riddles from the fifteenth ccnttity asks the folloivfng questions 
concerning Adam’s creation? 


Questions biiwene the Maister of Oxinford and his scoler; Whereof 
was Adam made? Of VIJl thbig^s: die first of earthe, the second of 
hre, the Illd of wynde, tlic IJllih of dowdys, the Vth of aire where 
thorough he spekeili and thinketh, the Vlih of dewe whereby hi 
stveteih, the VIIili of Howtcs wherof Adam hath his ien. the Vlllth 
IS salte svherof Adam Jiatli salt teres,** 


This material clearly shows the tetradic and ogdoadic nature 
of Adam, and there is also that characteristic uncertainty as to 
three and seven: four elements, four colours, four qualities, four 
humours,®* and tliree and seven colours,®® 

Dom calls the temarius (the number three) “peculiar to 
Adam” (Adamo proprius). And because die temarins was the 
“offspring of the unaritu” (the number one), the devil, whose 
nature is binary, could do nothing against him, but had to make 
ills attach upon Eve,** “wlio was divided from her husband as a 
natural binarius from the unity of Ins temarius.”*^ Vigenerus, 
commenting on I Cor. 15 : 47,” tvrites: 


For the elements are circular (in tlieir arrangement], as Hermes 
makes clear, each being surrounded by tivo otliers with which it 

80 Grimm {Teutonic Mythology, II, p- 565) cUe a Latin vmton Irora the Ruuate 
Ecclesiae Dunelmeiuis (lOth cent.) and other material besides. The above quota- 
tion is from Koehler, Klemere Se/irtflen wr ertShlendcn Dithtung des AhltelaUert, 
II, p. s. The "questions" go baci to an Anglo-Saron "Dialogue bcJtveen Saturn 
and Solomon" (Thorpe, ,S«a/«te,#»gto-Soto»rfo, pp 0^) 

31 Isidore of Seville, De nalura rerum, IX (ed. Becker, p. 2>)- Cited in Jewish 
ZTicyctopaedia,l,p. :74,«v.Adam. 

82 Cf. ihc seven sons of Adam and ihe seven metals from the blood of Gayomart. 
There is the same uncertainty in the legend of the seven sleepers recounted in the 
j8ih Sura of the Koran: in some versions there are seven, in others eight sleepers, 
or the eighth is a dog. or there are three men and a dog. and so on. (See "Concem- 
ing Rebirth," p. 136, n. 6 ) Sitniiarly, Adam sometinies has three colours, red, black, 
and white, and sometimes four, white. Mack, red, and green. (Cl. Jewish Cneyelo- 
prteditr, I, p. 

S3 Elsewhere be says of the devil: 'Tor be knew that through the temanus no 
entry could He open to Adam, since the unarius protected the ternarius. and there- 
fore he sought to enter the binarius of Eve— animi cum corpoic. 

Thealr. ehem., I. p. 54*)- 

84 "Dc tenebris contra naturam," Thealr. cAens., f. p- 5*7-* 

35 "The first man was of the earth, eaufty; Ihe second man is from heaven, 
heavenly” (DV). 
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one of those qualities peculiar to --i 


agrees * - - . 

earth is bettveen fire and water, partaKing 


the dryness of Rre ^nd 
M^Man, therefore, 


the coldness of svater. And so with *e ret. . . . j’^ocosm or 

svho is an image of the great srorld, isjaM ^th 


: great wuiiu, ^ f ttsarcne- 

little svorld (as the little s™rld,made ^eat man), 


wona ^as tne muc wuixu, ^ j 

type, and compounded of the four elernents, « „„|e„tanding 

has also his heaven and his earth. For the “J “ j;now the 

are his heaven; his body and senses his earth. coroplett 


heaven and earth of man, is the same as to have 


llCclVCll ailt^ v.u.s>.»» — ... t ^-stltrp 

knowledge of the whole world and of the things ot n • 
; The circular arrangement of the elements in the 


ment ot me eiciuciiu> 
in man is symbolized by the mandala and its 


in man is symnouzcu uy me iiwuudic* ^ roinpo^^ 

ture. Adam would then be a quatemarius, as he ' ^ qJ the 

of red, black, white, and green dust from the four co 
earth, and his stature reached from one end of only 

other.** According to one Targum, God took the tis 
from the four quarters but also from the sacred spot, jgt. 

of the world." The four quarters reappear in the ( ■^^est)» 

ters of Adam’s name: analole (sunrise, East), dysts The 

arktos (Great Bear, North), mejcmhnc (noon, Sou ;• 

"Book of the Cave of Treasures" states that Adam stoo 
spot where the cross was later erected, and that this ®P 
the centre of the earth. Adam, too, was buried at the c 
the earth— on Golgotha. He died on a Friday, at ^e sa 
as the Rcdecmer.^^ Eve bore tivo pairs of tivins— 3* 
Lehhudha, Abel and Kelimath— who later married 
(marriage qualemio). Adam’s grave is the "cave d“no^ 

All his descendants must pay their respects to his body n ^ ^ 


depart from it.” When the Flood was approaching, 


Noah took 


rthe 


flood 


Adam’s body with him into the ark. The ark flew over - {O 
on the wings of the wind from east to west and from n 
south, thus describing a cross upon the svaters. 


*«“Deignc et lale,” Theatr.chcm^Vl.p. 5.* 

*7 llftd.* 

*^Pirkede Ttabbi £f««rr, p.79. 

** Jn.’i$h Encyelopaedia,t.y.Ad3m. 

40 Mentioned (n Z/Mtinm, in Derthclot. vttcA. grccJ, III. xl**. * 

Oraffej(cd.CetIckcn).pp.47B. an** *** 

4 t In the tUth hour, on a Friday, "Ileva mounted the tree ot n. 6*V 

the »Uth hour the Mc»nah mounted the ctom " (Hezold. Dte Schati^ ‘ 

Cf. Au^ttinc'i ininpretation ot the crucifixion ai Qiriit'* marria?* * 
“matron!." (Infra, par. jM.) 
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^ At tJic midpoint Khere Adam u^s buried, the "four comers 
come logciJier; for uben God created the earth his pouer ran 
along m front of it. and the earth ran after his pou-er from four 
sides hkc winds and gentle breezes, and tlicre his power stopped 
and came to rest. And there will be accomplished the redemp- 
tion for Adam and all his children.*' Over the grave where the 
cross would stand there grew a tree, and there too was the altar 
of Melchizcdck. AVhen Shem laid the body on the ground, 

the four sides mmed away from one .mother, the earth opened in the 
fonn of a cross, and Slicni and Melchiredek laid the body inside. And 
as soon as they had done this, the four sides mosed together again 
.and cosercti the hodj' of our Father Adam, and the doors of the earth 
svere closed. And ihe same s/xit svus named ibe Place of the 5JcuJJ, 
because the head of all men was laid there, and Golgotha, because it 
st'as round . . . and Gabbatlia. because all the nations were gath- 
ered in it.« 

"There the power of God will appear, for the four comers of the 
world have there become one." say the F.thiopic Clementwes.** 
God said to Adam: **1 shall make thec God. but not now; only 
after tlie p.-tssing of .a great number of years.” ** The apocryphal 
"Life of Adam and Eve" says that the east and north of paradise 
were given to Adam, but the west and south to Z\ e.** Tlie Pirke 
de Rabbi EUezer relates tliai Adam was buried in the double 
cave Maclipclah, and that Eve, Abraham and .Sara, Isaac and Re- 
becca, Jacob and Leah sverc buried there loo. "Therefore the 
case svas named Kiriaih Arba*, the City of Four, because four 
husbands and udves sverc buried there." 
r I do not want to pile up proofs of Adam's quaternary nature, 
but only to give it due emphasis. Psychologically the four are the 
four orienting functions of consciousness, tivo of them percep- 
tive (irrational), and two discriminative (rational). We could say 
that all mythological figures svho are marked by a quatemity 
have ultimately to do svitli the structure of consciousness. We 

4S BeroW, pp. S’jfl. 

4S Ibid . p. 76. 

44 “TMtaracnt of Adam." In Ricsslcr, AliiOdUehesSehrifllum ousserhalb dtr Bibel. 

*SChar}es,Jhoef}phaandrseiidepigtaphaeftheOUTestameat,U,p M*. 

4 « Ch. *0, pp. MSt. Dr. R. Scharf poinu otti that the cave 5» not identtwl the 

CUy of Four, jince Kirjath Arba' is a name tot Hebron, tihere the tave is. 
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can therefore understand why Isaac Luria ^ 

psychic quality to Adam: he is the psycl.e /«■’• „„ de- 

The material I have presented is so s''S8“ , die 

tailed commentary is needed. Adain ^^d hence a 

psyche but for its totality: he is a symb^ aP the 

visualization of the "irrepresentablc Godhead. E 
texts here cited were not available to tlie ’.editions 

edge of the Zosimos treatises or of certain , .patuas 

would have been sufficient to make quite clear to Uiem ^ 
meant ^vhen the arcane substance was called A a ' 
hardly point out how imporunt these historical sta e 
from the psychological point of view: they give us v’a 
cations of the way in which the corresponding ^ 

should be evaluated- We do not devalue statements jj^te 
nally were intended to be metaphysical svhen sve em 
their psychic nature; on the contrary, we confirm tnei 
character. But, by treating them as psychic phenomcn . 
move them from the inaccessible realm of^ metaph)'si • 
which nothing verifiable can be said, and this disposes o 
possible question as to whether they are "true’' or not. 
our stand simply and solely on the facts, recognizing 
archetypal structure of the unconscious will produce, ° ^ j,g. 
over again and irrespective of tradition, those figures 
appear in the history of all epochs and all peopl^* ® 
endow them wnth the same significance and numinosity 
have been theirs from the beginning. 


2. THE STATUE 

5S9 An old tradition says that Adam was created ^ Igrioti* 
statue." It is worthy of remark that the statue plays a my® 

“Theiclore in Adam the first man . . . were conuined all tho^ 
aforesaid, from the practical soul to the cmanatire slmpUcity." * P (g* 

to ProL C. Scholem for the following interpretative translation ot * ^ n of 
words: . . from the nefesh (Le,. the lowest of the fire parts of 

world of ’asiyah (ix., the lowest of the four worlds of the Cabalistic ^ ifce 
the yehidah (the highest soul) of the world of 'alstluth (the highest gjJ' 

Cabalistic cosmos)."— T mns] Knorr von Roscnroih, “De resolotioo* 
mamm." Part I, cap. I, sec lo, Kabbala denudata. II. Part 3. p- *48- 
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role in ancient alchemy. One of the earliest Greek treatises, the 
Book of Komarios,^* says: 

After the body had been hidden in the darkness, [the spiriil found it 
fufl of light. And the soul united with the body, since the body had 
become divine through its relation to the soul, and it dwelt in the 
soul. For the body clothed itself in the light of divinity, and the 
darkness departed from it, and all were united in love, body, soul, 
and spirit, and all became one: in this the mystery is hidden. But the 
mystery was fulfilled in their coming together, and the house was 
sealed, and the statue [a»5pMis] svas erected, filled with light and 
divinity.^® 


Here the statue evidently denotes the end-product of the process, 
the lapis Plulosophorura or its equivalent. 

The statue has a somewhat different significance in the trea- 
tise of Senior,®® who speaks of the “rv'ater that is extracted from 
the hearts ol statues." Seniat is identical with the Arabian aiche- 
jnist Ibn 'Umail al-Tamimi. He is reported to has'e opened 
tombs and sarcophagi in Egypt and to have removed the mum- 
mies.®^ Mummies were supposed to possess medicinal virtues, 
and for this reason bits of corpses had long been mentioned in 
European pharmacy under the name of "mumia."” It is pos- 
sible that ‘‘niuraia*’ tvas also used for alchemical purposes. It is 
mentioned in Khunrath as synonymous with the prima ma- 
teria.®® In Paracelsus, who may have been KJnmrath’s source for 
this, "Miimia balsamita” has sometliing to do with the elixir, 
and is even called the physical life-principle itself.®* Senior’s 
statues may ivell have been Egyptian s.ircophagi, rvhich as we 
know were portrait-statues. In the same treatise there is a de- 
scription of a statue (of Hermes Trismegistus) in an under- 
<8 Bcilhelot, A/eA. grea. IV, xs. 


BO De ciiemia, p. 64: 'Then I gather togciher the head, hands and feet [of the lion] 
and warm with them the water estrarted from the hearts of statues, from ihe'»nite 
and )etiow stones, whidi falls from heaven in lune of rain. • 

51 Stapleton. “Muhammad bin Unjail." . 

62 Already in the CvronWw we find: "Also the laudanum olhislfhe goaf<( 

i momi. or 1,, OOP or ...ro:," • (mblK. Tala Wta rl oirox /roofoo „tmfs 

ou* CyranirfM,p. ISO) , _ 

63 Ton hyl. Chaos, pp. Siof : "The foundations of all that 1$ created . . . are con- 
tained in • . - the «dJeal moisture, the seed of the world, the Mumla. the materia 

M Cf.*“Panicelsus as a Spiritual rheiwoienon" ^wiss edn , pp 85 aod J tp). 
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ground chapel. Senior says: “I shall now 

*’ ■ ■ >-T made the statue has hidden ni 


what that wise man who maue iwc j„ 

house: in it he has described that svhole ' led it to 

the figure, and taught liis wisdom m the s'od^; , j^tue 

the discerning." Michael Maier comments; Th“ « 

from whose heart the water 15 extracted. '"'^e-ted to 

a stone statue which pronounced oracles was a 
Hermes in Achaia Pharis. . „ is 

In Raymond Lully (Ramon Llull) there is ,3,1,. 

extracted from the heart of statues," and inoreover J j^. 
ing of water and the drying of fire." “ This is an ex r 
doxical operation in which the oil evidently sert'cs 

ing and uniting agent. , Norton’s 

56s There is an allusion to the statues in Thomas 
"Ordinall o£ Alkimy”: 


561 


But holy A Ikimy of right is to be loved, 

Which treateth of a precious Medicine, 

Such as trewly makcih Gold and Silver fine: 

Whereof example for Teslimonic 
Is in a Ciuy of CatHony. 

Which Raymund Lully, Knight, men [do] suppos , 

Made in seaven Images the irewih to disclose; _ 

Three were good Silver, in shape like Ladies brig * 

Everie each of Fourc •were Gold and like a Knight. 

In borders of their Clothing Letters did appearc, 
Signifying in Sentence as it sheweth here.®® 

♦Tip SCVCt* 

The “seven” refer to the gods of the planets, or 


metals.®'^ The correlation of the "three” (Venus, moon, 


with silver (Luna) and of the “four” with gold (Sol) is rem 


wiiii liiivci aiiu 01 iiie itjui W11.U four 3 

able in that three is usually considered a masculine an 


duic 111 iiisii. Lilicc IS usually uuiisiucicu a ^ 

feminine number.®® As Lully was undoubtedly acquainte ^ 

C5 Codicillus, 1651, p. 88.* Cf. Maier, Symbola, p. 19. Concerning phflf*" 

sa^s: “This oil is the tinaure. gold and the soul, and the unguent o 

ophers" • (Codi*d/(us, p, 96). A follower ot Lully, Christopher of 

oil or divine water . . . b called the Mediator"* ("Elucidarius, 7 

VI, p. S14). It is therefore not surprising that Pernety (Dirt. 

p. 472) quotes the first Codteiffus passage as follows: "You extract thu ^ 

Uic hcaru of statues by a moist bath o£ water and by a dry bath of fir** 
T/icatr.ehefn.flr/l., pp.aof. 

6T Of these Norton discusses iron, copper, and lead. 

6* Cf./frefiety^esand the ColUcthte Uncomcious,pp.a$4L»ad 244®* 
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Sen wr this legend seems like a concretization of Senior’s saying.'^* 
j of 3 precious substance hidden in the "statue” is an 

old tradition and is particularly true of the statues of Hermes or 
Mercurius. Pseudo-Dionysius** says that the pagans made stat* 
ues (dvSpoivTas) of Mercurius and hid in them a simulacrum of 
the god. In this way they worshipped not the unseemly herm but 
the image hidden inside.*^ Plato is referring to these statues 
when he makes AJcibiades say that Socrates “bears a strong re- 
semblance to those figures of Silenus in statuaries’ shops, repre- 
sen ted holding pipes or flutes; they are hollow inside, and when 
they are taken apart you see that they contain little figures 
[ayoA/iara] of gods.” 

It must have appealed very mucli to the imagination of the 
alchemists tliat there were statues of Mercurius with the real god 
hidden inside. Mercurius was their favourite name for that being 
who changed himself, during the work, from the prima materia 
into the perfected lapis Philosophorum. The figure of Adam 
readily lent itself as a biblical synonym for the alchemical ^fe^ 
cuTius, first because he too tvas androgynous, and second because 
of his dual aspect as the first and second Adam. The second 
Adam is Christ, whose mystical androgyny is established in ec- 

. clesiastical tradition.” I shall come back to this aspect of Adam 
later. 

>6 According to the tradition of the Mandaeans, Adam was 
created by the seven in the form of a "lifeless bodily statue" 
which could not stand erect. This characteristic expression 
891 have had access to only a few of the dozens ©f Lully treatises that caist, so I 
have not attempted to trace the origin of the story. 

BO Dionysius is cited in the alchemical literature. See Theatr. chem , p. 91. 

61 "They made in them [the statues) both doors and holloirs, in nhich they placed 
images of the gods they woishipp^. And so statue* of Mercury after ihb had 
appeared of little worth, but contained within them omamenu of gods'* 
(Pachymeres' paraphrase of Dionysius the Arcopagite, De caelesli hierarchia, m 
jfigne, P.G., vol. 3, coi. tSt). 

62 Syn\pr}sium, * 15a: trans. by HamiUoo. p. 100 In his commentary on Inis passage 
R. G. Bury (The Syrrtposivm of Plato, p. 14^ says: “The interiors [of the itatuettesj 
were hollow and served as caskets to bold little Sgum of gods wrought In gold or 
other precious metals." 

63 One has only to read the meditations of St. Teresa of A' ila or of St. John of the 
Cross on Song of Songs i .' t: "Let hm kiss me with the liss of his mouth, for thy 
breasts (ubero) are better than wme" (DV). OsuaUy <as In AV and RSV) the passage 
is falsified: "love" for "breasts.’* 
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"bodily statue" frequently rcaiis in “"lat maa's 

the Chaldaean myth handed down hy tl.e 

body was created hy the demons and was called . tl,e 

Ptahil, the worlda^eator. tried to . ,,,e soul in li« 

statue," but Manda d'Hayye, tl.e redeemer. , ,onncc- 

arms” and completed the work without ^daro 

tion we may note that there is a description of the sta 
in Cabalistic literature.'” -.i, idea of the 

567 As Adam has always been associated with ti^^ jeadily 
second Adam in tlie minds of Christian wTiters, 
understandable that this idea should reappear amo „ 
mists. Thus Mylius says; ^ 

There now remains the second part of the philosophical p 
far the more difficult, by much the more sublime. In t L-ip5opheis 
all the sinCTVs of talent, all the mental elTorts of P p,an H'’® 

have wearied themselves. For it is more difficult to ^ i$ a 

again, than to slay him. Here is God’s work a 

great mystery to create souls, and to mould the lifeless 
living sutue.c® ^ 

This living statue refers to the end-result of the ihe 

work, as we have seen, was on the one hand a 
creation of the tvorld, and on the other a process of Christ 
for which reason the lapis was paraphrased as the rise 

6* The corresponding passage in HippoI)tus, Elenehos, V, 7, 6, the®** 

Assyrians say that the fish-eating Cannes [the first man] ssas bom a ^ 

and the Chaldacans say the same thing about Adam: and they 

the man \sbom the earth brought forth alone, and that he lay un as 

unmosed as a statue [^rSpidpra]. an image of him on high who 

man Adamas, begotten of many powers” (Legge tram.. I, p- t**' ™ Gcn*^ 

es Dousset, Hauplprobleme dcr Cnosif, pp. J^f. This story from the 

book of the Mandaeam) may throw light on the passage in Senior, w ^ 

that the male reptile "will cast hu semen upon the marble in a s 

chemia, p. 78). 

C8 Kohen, Emek ha-iVfcfech. JThU referenoe is untraceable.— EntroM 1 ^ orrtn^ 


CT Cf. the pregnant sentences in Ephraem Sjnis (“De poeniieniia. 




• wa* 


p. 572): "Ttto Adams are created: the one, our father, unto death, beca 
created mortal, and sinned; the second, our father, unto resurrection, st jj 

he was immortal he by death osercame death and sin. The first Ada®' 
father, the second, there, U also father of the fint Adam." * ^ 

tsphil. ref^ p, ig.* It is by no means ceruin that Mylius, who seldom 
giscs hit sources, is the originator of this thought. He might just as e®* 
copied it from somcwhcic, though I cannot trace the source. 
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The texts sometimes strike a duliastic note svilh their references 
to a golden age when men will live forever without poverty and 
sickness.®^ Now it is remarkable that the statue is mentioned 
in connection tvitit tiie escliatolc^cal ideas of tlie Manichaeans 
as reported by Hegemonius: the world will be consumed with 
fire and the souls of sinners chained for all eternity, and “then 
shall these things be, when the atatuc shall come." would not 
venture to say whether the Manichaeans influenced the alche- 
mists or not, but it is svorth noting that in both cases the statue 
is connected with the end-state. The tradition reported by Hege^ 
monius has been confirmed by the recently discovered original 
work of Mani, the J^ephalaia.^^ This says: 

At that time [the Father of Greatness] made die messenger and Jesus 
the radiant and the Virgin of Light and the Pillar of Glory and the 
gods. . . The fourth time, when they shall weep, is the time when 
the statue [^I'S/war] shall raise Jisdf on the last day, , . At that 
same hour, when the last statue shall rise, they shall weep. . . 

The fint rock is the pillar [«rrCAo«] of glory, the perfect man, who has 
been summoned by the glorious messenger. ... He bore the whole 
world and became the first of all bearers. . . The intellectual eI^ 
ment [voepor] [gathered itself] into the pillar of glory, and the pillar 
of glory into the first man. . . The garments, whicli are named 
the Great Gannenu, are the five Intellectual elements, which liave 
[made perfect] the body of the pillar of glory, the perfect man.*^ 

It is clear from these extracts that the statue or pillar is cither 
the perfect Primordial Man (rfXtio? arfipvroi) or at least his body, 
both at rite beginning of creation and at die end of time. 

The statue has yet another meaning in alchemy which is 
worth mentioning. In his treatise “Dc Igne et Sale" Vigenerus 
calls the sun the "eye and heart of the sensible tvorld and the 
image of the invisible God,” adding that St. Diony-sius called it 
the “clear and manifest statue of God.” ” This statement P^h- 
ably refers to Dionysius’s De divtrtis tiomhn'fius (di. The 

69 '"Paracebus as a spiritual l•beno^lcnon'’(Sw^»«ln..pp. i5S*^h 

70AettiAuhelai,Xlthp.it.* n r- r 

71 Schmidt, ManUhdische Handiehnflen der SlMlIithm Muscen.BeTi.n, t. 

12 Ch. X.VIV, p. 7*. VS-. 5sf. rs Cb. UX, p. i«. »• *9f- >5°- »• 

75 Ch. LXn.p. «53.v.ioff. 

76 Ch. LXXll, p. 176, V. jiT. 

77 P. j 77, y. sil- 

78 Theatr. cbem , VI. p. 9»** 
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sun is the visible image of divine goodness." « Vigenerus trans- 
lated tUb, not by "imago” but by ■•statua,” tvhich does not a^ee 
with the Latin text of the collected edition brought out by fllar- 
silio Ficino in 1502-3. to which he may have had access. It is not 
easy to see why he rendered wisv by *'statua/ unless perhaj^ he 
•vvished to avoid repeating the word ‘'imago" from the end of the 
preceding sentence. But it may also be that the word "cor" re- 
called to his mind Senior's phrase "from the hearts of statues, 
as might easily happen sdth so learned an alchemist There is, 
howc\'er, another source to be omsideredi it is ctident from this 
same treatise that Vigenerus ivas acquainted with the Zohau 
There the Haye Sarah on Genesis 28 : 22 that Malchuth ^ 
called the "statue" when she is united with Tifereth.®'* Genesis 
28 : 22 runs: "And this stone, which I have set for a pillar, shall 
be God's house," The stone is esadently a reminder that here 
the upper (Tifereth) has united with the lower (Afalchuth): 
Tifereth the son ” has come together with the "Matrona" in 
the hierosgamos. I£ our conjecture is corxea, the statue could 
therefore be the Cabalistic equivalent of the lapis Philos- 
ophorum, which is likcivise a union of male and female. In the 
same section of Vigenerus’s ircaiise the sun does in fact appear 
as the bridegroom.** As Augustine is quoted a few lines later, it 
is possible that Vigenerus was thinking of that passage irhere 
Augustine says: 

Like a bridegroom Christ went forth from his chamber, he went 
out with a presage of his nuptials into the field of the w'orld. He ran 
like a giant exulting on his way, and came to the marriage bed of the 
cross, and there, in raouniing it, he consummated his marriage. And 
■J^Drwne Karnes (tram, by Kelt), p. An oldtx autbority tban Dionysiu* is 
Thcophnm ot Antkxh (snd cent.). Mho rays: "The sun is a type ot God, 2Sid the 
moon o£ man" (Three Books to Aulofyeus, U, 15; tram, by Praueo and others, 
p.Sa).* 

Kabbala denvdata, I, Part », p, 546. 

*1 This vss the stone ot Betbel. wbtdi Jacob set op after bis dream of the ladder. 

*2 “It Js the brightest, vhich bdon^ to Tifamh." ♦ Kabbala denudata, p. toa. 

*2 ^lalcbutb ~ sponsa (pp. 3C6, 4“7). The “eolesia Israel” is also called Malcbodi 
(p. 480)- Besida this, Tifereth and Maldiaih are brother and sister (p. i*o)* 
“Makhutb is also called by the same of mother, since she b the mother of aH 
things that exbt under her. esen to the bound of the whole Abyss" • (p. 1*0)- 

[the soa’sj beauty is compared with that of a bridegroom coming forth 
from hb bnd erham bcf. And be is as a bridegroom issuing from hb couch * 
(ThMtr.fhrnj.,Vl,p. gt). 
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when he perceived the sighs of ibe creature, by a Joving exchange he 
gave himself up to the torment in place of his bride. He yielded up 
also the carbuncle, as the jetvel of his blood, and he joined the woman 



Since Adam signifies not only the beginning of the work, the 
prima materia, but also tlie end, the lapis, and the lapis is the 
product of the royal marriage, it is possible that Vigenerits’s 
"statua Dei," replacing the more usual "imago Dei," has some 
connection rvith the Cabalistic interpretation of the stone of 
Bethel, which in turn marked the union of Tifereth and 
Malchuth. The statue stands for the inert materiality of Adam, 
who still needs an animating soul; it is thus a symbol for one of 
the main preoccupations of alchemy. 


3. ADAM AS THE FIRST ADEPT 


570 Not always in alchemy is Adam created out of the four ele- 
ments. The "Introitus apeitus," for instance, says that the soul 
of the gold is united trith Mercurius in lead, "that they may 
bring forth Adam and his wife Eve."** Here Adam and Eve 
take the place of King and Queen. But in general Adam, being 
composed of the four elements, cither if the prima materia and 
tlie arcane substance itself,** or he brought it with him from 
paradise, at the beginning of the world, as tlic first adept. Maier 
mentions that Adam brought antimony (then regard^ as an 
arcane substance) ** from paradise.** The long line of "Philos- 


SSSermo svppositus, iso, 8 (Mtgne,PX.,>oL39,coI*. 

/i«m.,p 683 (Wai«.II.p 189) 

87 As the ‘'chaos,” the materia prima lawse cmshis of four elements (Theafr. 

chem., VI, p. 2*8) which are in conUici. The lasJc of the opus is to reconcile ihm 
so that they dre rise to the One, the filiu* pbilosophontm. Hie Cnostta f jj'p- 
polylu. aoveH lo 11.. Acr rf lb. »"»< "<1 

•'Ujat he may be born spiritual, not flesMy” (Ctencfias. V, «. i 9 ). He w 
“mighty in war,” but the war is i« fcU own bod}, which “a made from waning 
elements” (V, 8, ig; Lcgge, I. p. isi). »„.i 

88 "More medicinal virtue lies hid in antimmiy than In any other simpfe. and 

therefore more of the tinging nrtueof the linrtuic.” • (Symbola. p. 579 ) 
••Slmll.rlf Myllu, up: «» oM Si rot' 

And Adam bti.sbi it lonh «111 Un tom rmndto. too wh.th o.l.tt.1 rot 
Stone or EJixir is produced in esery taan.~ • (PlUL re/, p. 3<>) 
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mys teriu^^ — — — ; — ^ r, J^sseris 

was subsequently sought a T1 e ^ 

and minerals. Nay. o£ Christ in the n«'h 

OE the Holy Trimty, h?<i ““X nd comes mainly hh" ^ 
This curious opinion i ,i,ouRhl that Adam, ^ 

AdfrSilUheKajba,forw^^^^^^^ 

Sroed black because o£ the sins o£men-“s^ 

The Jewish sources are c^" f^om the angels he 

stood all the arts,"* '^“^fosiom including the o£ the 

learnt husband^ ^om'the eleventh century lists th>«y ^tinds 
smith." A treatise from the eieyenm ' os Maimoniues 

fruit which he brought with him Erom p d o. Rabbi 

^ « that Adam mote a book '‘.u, feap.year.'« Ac- 

n ierer credits Adam with the mvenUon »£ rhe law 

cording to him, the tables on which God Mer m 
came from Adam.'”' From Ehraer P ^ 5^ jsmegistus found 

rnirr:- ” - - 


67 * 


. 9lMuJ.^«Fm.,p•^68(^Vaite,I,p.a^^• ^ 04 supra. 

::;ilcS«iewlhcCha,«« 

M summa theol.. 1 . q. 94 . 6 (*• PP- 48 o"*>* 

B 40 iwolsohn.D»eSw*”‘"'^'’P*®®'’ . „ 

Jud«ntum,p.2»8. 

00 Ch«ol«jhn, Die S!ebier,l.T-;if 9 - iniliatcd into tht ptinoP" 

1.0 "Adsn. httndod on Iho yTeilee^ie^ p. sri- ... 

onntotcnUtion"-^^ 
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diluvian times. On them was a description oE the seven liberal 
arts. Adam had piu these tables there after his expulsion from 
paradise.*®- According to Dom, Adam was the first “practitioner 
and inventor of the arts." He had a knowledge of all things 
before and after the Fall," and he also prophesied the leneival 
and chastening of the world by the flood.*” His descendants set 
up two stone tables on which they recorded all the “natural arts" 
in hieroglyphic script. Noah found one of these tables at the 
foot of Mount Ararat, bearing a record of astronomy.*®* 

This legend probably goes back to Je^vish tradition, to stories 
like the one mentioned in the Zohar: 


"When Adam was in paradise, God sent the holy angel Ratiel,*®* the 
keeper of the higher secrets, to him with a book, in which the higher 
holy wisdom W'as set forth. In this book two and seventy kinds of 
ivisdom were described in six hundred and seventy sections. By 
means of this book there were given to him fifteen hundred keys to 
svisdom, ivhich were knoivn to none of the higher holy men, and all 
remained secret until this book came to Adam. . . . Henceforth he 
kept this book hid and secret, daily using this treasure of the Lord, 
stfhich discovered to him the higher secrets of which even the fore> 
most angels knew nothing, until he was driven out of paradise. But 
when he sinned and transgressed the command of tlie Lord, this book 
fled from him, ... He bequeathed it to his son Seth. And from Seth 
it came to Enoch, and from him ... to Abraham.*®* 


5?3 In the Clementine Homilies (snd cent.) Adam is the first of 
a series of eight incarnations of die “true prophet." The last is 
Jesus.*®* This idea of a pre-existent seer may spring from Jewish 
or JudaeO'Cliristian tradition, but in China it is vividly realized 


lOS-Ttie vorld is to be renewed, or rather. cha«Bied and Jlttle sboit of dcsirojed, 
by water" • ^''Congeries EaracrJsjtae,'’ Theatr. eA«m„ I. p. St?). 

101 Theatr, chem., I,pp. Giyf. 

lOSFrom Aramaic rarer ’secret’. , 

B«r. CaMtU. Uhr, u«d Meinungrn 

PP. , The hook «e, B one rf .he 'I', „ 

Z.. An..,enli. .70.). 1. 1. WenUBea .d* Titte 

the Zohar. (Cf. Jrn’hft ..r. 

book wa. made of piec.ooj atonea am) nmlamrf the na , „ g,,. 

whid, cod pre .orkdam. 

...The eon.m. o( Adam. Inod., Noah, 

ChrUi. aemeodae Homifa hf Sm.U. fP' 
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c 1/,, 108 T-ic is represented as a dwarf clad in 

in the figure of P an Ku He « P pro- 

abear-skin or tn leaves, on his head created 

ceeded from yang and /“'"”"lu„yn,bolic animals-the 
heaven and earth. He was h<=lP'i'^Lr.t,cTraL.”» He is also 


heaven and earth. He was ncipeu V‘ no He is also 

unicorn, the phoenix, die in the other, 

represented with the sun in one hand and the in 
rn'another version he has a f; “.^.^rures and thus 

He changed himself into the earth with all It CTcam ^ 

proved to be a real homo maxtmus and Anthrop 

of Taoist origin and no[j‘i"g '(i ibmself in Yuan-shih 

the fourth century a.d.u‘ ’ X,ven.'« As the 

T’ien-tsun, the First Cause and the mUes 

fount of trudi he announces the semet ' ,,,/,rork of 


! the secret tcaciiing, m- , 

immortality, to every new age. After aimlessly 


icw age. After completing u u « 

creation he gave up his bodily form and Hsibll 

floating in empty space. He therefore desired 

form. At length he found a holy virgin, forty y 

alone on a mountain, where she nourished hem If 


alone on a mountain, where sue . both yang 

clouds. She was hermaphroditic, the embodiment o ' 

and yin. Every day she collected the °l 'a" 

moon. P'an Ku was attracted by her virgin P”"^’ ^ ray 

when she breathed in, he entered mto her in ‘ ^ for 

of light, so that she bemme so Jal column. 


:came pxegiiuui. ^^i„rnn 

;;elve years, and the birth took place from Holy 

From then on she was called T ai*yuan Sheng*m , ^ 


B74 


From then on she was called 1 ai-yuan Sheng-n-, ^ 

Mother of the First Cause." The relatively “j ^be 

legend leaves the possibility of Christian influence op . 

same, its analogy with Christian and Persian ideas does 

prove its dependence on these sources. c," dis- 

The series of eight incarnations of the ' true propbe . 
tinguished by the special position of the eighth, ^ 

108 P'an means 'egg-shell,’ Xu 'firm, lo make firm; 'undevelopc ^ 

ened.U.. the embryo' (Hastings. XnqrcIo/wediao/Xehgmn and , - 

109 Moses, too, is tepresented with horns. eagle* 

110 Cf. the Christian relation o£ the Anthiopos lo the tetramorp ( g 

lion. ox). See Psychology and /Hchemy, fig- 55- er,oMt nhilosophet 

111 He is supposed to have been invented, so lo speak, by the Taoist pQ i' 

Ko Hung, 4 th cent. 

112 He is an ''increatum” made of uncreated, incorruptible air. Krieg 

113 For these statements sec Werner, Afythi and Legends of China, pp- 7 
{Chineiisehe Mythen und Legenden, pp. ylf.) gives a very fine recw o 
p'an-Ku legend, in which he bruigs together a number of Taoist-alcncm wa 
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The eighth prophet is not merely the last in the series; he cor- 
responds to the Hrst and is at the same time the fulfilment of the 
seven, and signifies the entry into a new order. I have shown in 
Psychology and Alchemy (pp. i47ff.), with the help of a modem 
dream, that tvhereas the seven form an uninterrupted series, the 
step m the ei^th involves hesitatmn or uncertainty and is a 
repetition of the same phenomenon that occurs with three and 
four (the Axiom of Maria). It is very remarkable tliat u'e meet it 
again in the Taoist series of "eight immortals" (hsien-yen): the 
seven are great sages or saints who dwell in heaven or on the 
earth, but the eightli is a girl who siveeps up the fallen floivers at 
the southern gate of heaven."^ The parallel to this is Grimm's 
tale of die seven ravens; dicre the seven brothers have one sis- 
ter.^*® One is reminded in this connection of Sophia, of whom 
Irenaeus says: "This mother they also call the Ogdoad, Sophia, 
Terra, Jerusalem, Holy Spirit, and, trith a masculine reference, 
Lord." She is "below and outside the Pleioma.” The same 
thought occurs in connection with die seven planets in Celsus's 
description of the ‘‘diagram of the Ophites," attacked by Ori- 
gen.^*'' This diagram is what I would call a mandala-an order- 
ing pattern or pattern of order whidi is either consciously 
devised or appears spontaneously as a product of unconscious 
processes.^** The description Origen gives of the diagram is un- 
fortunately not particularly clear, but at least ive can make out 
that it consisted oE ten circles, presumably concentric, since he 
speaks of a circumference and a centre.^’ The outermost circle 
was labelled "Leviathan” and the innermost "Behemoth,’’ the 
two apparently coinciding, for ‘‘Leviathan’’ was the name for the 
centre as well as the circumference.^® At the same time, the 


iKWilhdm, T/ie C/ilMe Fairy Sook (tt2n9 by Martens), pp. 
ns Grimm'j Fairy TaUs (trans. by Hunt and Stem), p. > 37 - 
lie Adv. haer., I, v. 3 . (ttans by Roberts and Rambauf, I. p. **). 

Ill Contra Cebum VI, S4 (irans. by Cbadwitb. p- 3S7)- 

lis Cf. tbe last two papers in Archetypes and the Collective Uneonseicnis. 

»• "ii conialncd » dowin, rf m wlddi 

and held togate b, a .ingle *de. .hid. .aid to be Uje .oul ol the um.ene 

andwascaIIedi:.esiathan."*(Cortrn*C<r&«i«.Vl.*3.p.j4o.) .,.,,,,.1.1. 

.aOTbe passage nsns: "We also found do, Beheood. h ,nen,.o»rf « « « 
were «,me bOTg Sxed below lie toed drde. He in.en.o, ef Ho 
pan, depleted L.aihan open the commfemiai He d.de and at h. eentte. 
putting ic thenamc twice.”* (Ibid.) 
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has permeated like the one used by Celsus 

j 5 Origen had got hold of a di ^ 

and discovered in it the name of the^even God,” 

to. The prince of these ^j^es gods of light and 

and they themselves wme abed^s^ ^ 

sometimes archons. The notes Yahweh appears 

Christian ivorld<reator, as Ongen duly no es Y 

here obviously as the prince and ^her of he * ,i^g,el: 

The first of them had a "lions ' he”ull-fonned; the 

the second was a bull and was nam , j Ca- 
tbird, Raphael, had the orm the form of 

briel, the form of an eagle, the fif > ^ d seventh 

a bear; the sixth. Erataoth the f"™ Taphabaoth or 

had the form of an ass and was called Onocl o P 

the eight inner circles. The seven '•tch°ns conepo^n^ 

seven planets and represent so "’“"I' ” ascent Here, says 

the celebrant has to pass thmugh “".^‘^“"‘^ust consist 

Origen, is the ongin o£ the Ogdoad, which, cle y, “ 

of the seven and their father Yahweh. At this P°"^J ,,ave 

tions, as the "first and seventh, laldabaoth. 1 

not heard before. This supreme „,d there- 

sources too, is lion-headed or -he first in 

fore correspond to Michael in the Ophitic 1 ^ he 

the list of archons. “laldabaoth" means child 

is the first-born of a new o'^er that supenedes ^ g 

state of chaos. As the first son, he IS the last of these , 

ture he shares with Adam and also with Leviathan, whm ^^ 
have seen, is both circumference and centre. These ana^ 
suggest that the diagram showed a senes of concentric circl 


inibid* i«Ibid.,Vl,a7.pp.342t- 

123 Ibid.. VI. 50. p. 346. . , „»,v with the lion-lilte 

124 . . and they say that the star Saturn is in sympathy with 

Archo.." (VI. j.. p. J17).' Cf. Bound. HuupipwW™. i*" ’d O'™- 

125 In the prayer to laldabaoth the celebrant addresses h«m thus^^^ /Origen. 
laldabaoth. fint and seventh ... a perfect work for Son and Father. { 

«« Ui^aiy (Die Gnoiij, p. i&» gives a different reconstruction hut docs not tak 
account of the seven spheres of the ardions. 
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The c}d iTOrW-picture, with the earth as the centre of the uni- 
verse, consisted of various ''heavens”— spherical layen or spheres 
-arranged concentrically round the centre and named after the 
planets. The outermost planeury spltere or archon tvas Saturn. 
Outside this would be the sphere of the fixed stats (correspond- 
ing to Letdatlian as tlie tenth circle in the diagram), unless we 
postulated some place for the demiurge or for the father or 
mother of the archons. It is evident from the text that an Ogdoad 
is meant, as in the system of Ptolemy reported by Irenaeus.’-® 
There the eighth sphere was called Achamoth (Sophia, Sapi- 
entia),*” and was of feminine nature, just as in Damascius the 
hebdomad tvas attributed to Kronos and the ogdoad to Rhea.”® 
Jn our text the virgin Prunicus is connected nvith the mandala of 
seven circles: “They have funlier added on top of one another 
sayings of the prophets, circles included in circles . . . and a 
potver flotving from a certain Prunicus, a virgin, a living 
soul." “3 

877 The "circles included in circles” point decisively to a con- 
centric arrangement, as «*e find it, signt/icantly enough, in 
Herodotus’s description of the seven circular avails of Ec- 
batana.”^ TI>e ramparts of these walls were all painted in dif- 
ferent colours; of the two innermost and highest nails one svas 
silvered and the other gilded. The walls obviously represented 
the concentric circles of tlie planets, each characterized by a 
special colour. 

57® In the introduction to his diagram Celsus reports on the idea, 
found among the Persians and in the Mithraic mysteries, of a 


isr VI, jj, p, 3^7. 

12S fiaer. I, n ff. (Cran* bf Roberts and Rambaiii, J. pp. i6ff ) 

129 The demiurge is the hebdomad, but Achamoth is the ogdoad. (Leuegang. 

i3ojjamasdus,Def'nncipn's(ed.Raelle),§sfS(fr,pp-^3*t)* ..... 

131 Contra Cfhum, p. 350 ,• The Gnostics. Oti^ remarks. likened ihw Prunicus 
to the “woman with the Woody flu*.*' who was thus afflicted for twelve yean. 
T’ai-yaan. “the Holy Mother of Che FuU Cause." bad a pregnancy lasting for 

SaTs ibat, according to the Valcntmuns. “the whole 

soul of the world and of the creator of the world- proceeded from Sophia » longing 
for the Jffe.g?jwff 3 rrJsi), fCf. Wnf««ig*< t,P- *7) 

iS3rAe/fi$lonVs,I,g8(trani.b)'deScJjiM»url,pp-5iV* , 

... .he [he ph« rf.pm.Wve «,.!.«». «.e -Perchel. 

ogy of the Transference." pp. 2*55. 
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stainvay -with seven doors and an eighth door at the top. The 
first door was Saturn and ^vas correlated with lead, and so on. 
The seventh door ^vas gold and signified the sun. The colours 
are also mentioned.^” The stainvay represents the "passage ot 
the soul" (antmae iransitus). The eighth door corresponds to the 
sphere of the fixed stars. 

579 The archetype of the seven appears again in the division of 
the week and the naming of its days, and in the musical octave, 
where the last note is always the be^nning of a new cycle. This 
may be a cogent reason why the eighth is feminine; it is the 
mother of anew series. In Clement's line of prophets the eighth 
is Christ. As the first and second Adam he rounds off the series 
of seven, just as, according to Gregory the Great, he, "coming 
in the flesh, joined the Pleiades, for he had within himself, at 
once and for ever, the works of the sevenfold Holy Spirit." 
Tiiese references sliould suffice to show the special nature of the 
eighth and its tendency to be feminine in Christian gnosis. 

580 Adam's dual nature reappears in Christ: he is male-female, 
Boehmc expresses this by saying that Christ was a "virgin in 
mind." She is "an image of the holy number Three," 
"eternally uncreated and ungencrated." Where the "Word" 
is, there is the virgin, for tlie "Word" is in her.**'* She is the 
"woman’s seed," which shall bruise the liead of the serpent 
(Gen. 3 : 15).**" He who shall tread on its head is Christ, who 
thus appears identical with the seed of ilic woman or with the 
virgin. In Boehmc the virgin has the character of an anima, for 
"she is given to be a companion to thee in thy soul," and at 
the same lime, as divine power and wisdom, slie is in heaven and 
in paradise.*** God took Iicr to him to be his "spouse." She 

iss "For tlicie ivo mctali recall the colours ot the sun and moon.” • (Cf. Contra 
Crfjum.p. 3j,i.) 

iseMoralia in /ofc.cap. 38. bL.s9.d13p. 31 (Migne, PZ... vol. 7G. col. 519).* 

JS 7 Three PnneipUs of (he Vtvine Euenre (tVorkt, I), Xtlll.ao.p. 170. 

Ilifih end Deep Search ccncemiag the Threefold Life of Matt (ll'orks, iT). 
V.^j.p.47. 

Ibid , XI, Js, p. I JO. Cf. iJjc iocrratum of Paraceliiis and the alchemisu (Psy’ 
and Attliemy, pp. 3080.). 1«0 Ibid., VI, 77-8, p. G-. 

tUZar7tc Apdogie wieder Dallhasar Titken {Amricrdanj «ln.. iCSs). H. »*7» 
p. I'A. l« .Myjlfn'um Afognum (IVorLr, 111), IX, 1 1, p, jG; XXin.58, p. 'Of- 
Three Principlei (IFofJU, I). XVII. 78. p. 130. 

*«*lbid..Xin,9.p. 

l*-.'ffntf/»a-CTdtinjj Chn’itf.Pait l,ch. 11. 10. 
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expresses ali the profundity and infinity of tiie Godhead thus 
cotrespondmg to the Indian Shaltti »t The andtogynoits unity 
of Shira and Sliakli is depicted in Tantric iconography as per- 
manenicohabitation.”* ^ ^ 


Boelime’s ideas had a strong influence on Franz von Baader, 
ivho asserted that God gave Adam a helpmeet (adjntor) tlirough 
^'’hom Adam ivas to ]tave brought forth without an external 
woman,” as Mary did without a man. But Adam “fell for" 
the bestial act of copulation and tvas in danger of himself sink- 
ing to the level of a beast. God, recognizing this possibility, 
thereupon created Eve as a “salutary counter-institution [ret- 
tends GegenanstaW^, to prevent an othenvise unavoidable and 
deeper descent of man . . . into animal nature." Wlien 


Adam threatened to sink into it nevertheless, his divine an- 
drogyny departed from him, but was preserved in Eve as the 
"ivoman’s seed," with the help of tvhlcb man would free him- 
self from the “seed of the serpent." For "he who svas born in the 
Virgin Mary is the same who had to depart from Adam on ac- 
count of Ins £all."^*i 


The presence of a divine pair or androgyne in the human 
soul is touciied upon by Origen; "They say tJiat as the sun and 
moon stand as the two great lights in the firmament of heaven, 
so in us Christ and the Church."’" And thus, too, Adam and 
Eve are in each of us, as Gregory the Great says; Adam standing 
for the spirit, Eve for the flesh.’" 

583 Origen, like Clement of Rome, credits Adam with the gift 
of prophecy, "for he prophesied a great mystery in Christ and 
the Church, saying, ‘Therefore shall a m.-Jn leave his father and 
mother, and shall cleave unto his wife, and they shall be one 
flesh.' " (Gen, a : 54; cf. Matt, ig : 5 and Mark jo ; 7.) 

1*0 A High and Detp Search (fVorks, U). V. 5S. p. 48. 

Avalon, The Serpent Pouter. 

For this motif see Symbab of Trattt]ormation,pp. sjjt-. 599 * 

wo LU.. “vetgafftc iich." This expresswii a«ive* from PaMWbw. See Uber Atolh 
(ed. Sadheff. rol XIV) p. 574- ”'*'■**- P- ”9- 

*5Jlbid.,p.a3i. 

Certwjw //am , 1, 7 (Migne, P C„toL is.eoL 15J). 

153 "Every man has in himsetf both Adam and E»». For as in that Bnt transgres- 
sion ot man the serpent suggested. Eve rfchghtcd. and Adam consented, so we s« 
every day that when the deni suggesri the flesh delights, and the spirit consents. 

In Stptem Psalmos poenitentiaUs, V. | fl <Migne,P.t., rol. 75, eoL 6o8>. 

15 * Irt Coni. horn. II (.Migne, F.G, voL 13. cols. 47tt). 
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Brst man ivith paradise God sent the angel Gabriel 

meaning, men Ato left Paradj^e .0 

to him wth an oEct o£ P religion. Without hesitation 

one; modesty, intelligent and , remanded rood- 

submit to one who has no trace o£ intelligence. 


585 


S8S 


4 . the polarity of ADAM 

There has always existed a widely ^^^^‘^e^uCTt'com- 
liist man as hasing a 'Jl^ht “ture, ^ insistV this as- 
parison with the sun. The alchem Usually, how'- 

W so I need say only a £eis- words ^^out t h«e. U ua y 

in the non-alchemical literature Ato is ® jj^di- 

svhose splendour es en outshines that o£ ‘he mn. st 
ance owing to the Fall.'^ Here we have a hint o£ hu dual n^ 
on the one hand shining arid perfect, °*„re^dame;i, 

earthy. Haggadic interpretauon derives his name tro 

His dual nature is conhtmed by Origen: one 
out o£ eanh, the other "after the image and " “^^f^reor- 
is our inner man, insisible. mcorywiral. umi»t , 
tab” Similar views are expressed by Phdo. It >s ;_visible 
ing that in Colossians 1 : 15 Christ is ^is image o 
God, the rnstbom o£ es ery creature.” 


,ss-T!,;UTn;e=BUsn«,.-inIlsnhslol.Cl.ta;,.»^™esr.m.P|^«“- ,. 

issip™™,. a*., w, I. 5 ». a: . sT- /"T"" 

Baold, Die ScftoIiJiS/iIc.p. 5; ItoBut. Adinmage. pp. McnscBiai* 

pordia. i.v. AdJiK Wumchc. -StBoptonB end Sundtniall do oUso • 
CArotomalMr. p. l8o. 

to lltlmo. dam. -blood.- -Adjat- Kotild thoitlon: man made of rod atm. 
WlnCenetimnort.,l,ii.* .ses.^ «he A<J3® 

iti phno daUnguisho between the mortal Adam made of created alter 

ooootod oltot Ibo imigo ol Cod oitd cj, ol .ho U.toc iocot- 

tbo [domol Imoso «. an idos. or gonot. oi .mptun. a ob^^ • 
portal, ndtbtr male nor female, by nature mcoirupuble TO" ^ 
the Votld'i Crtauon git cn by Moso." |»S1. H'orfcj, 1. pp. io6f, mod-). 
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Thus “ "'“““‘I 

Thus Dorn says tim tl,c ••fioyand perfect Meteurius" is the 
rue hcimaplirodtnc Adam."'™ This idea occurs amonc the 
Naassencs These men," says Hippolytus, "worship as the be- 
01 all things, according to thei'r own statement, a Man 
and a Son of Man. But this Man is masculo-feminine f({p<revo^,Avd 
and IS called by tiiem Adamas; and hymns to him are many and 
•vjinous/’ He quotes as an example: “From thee the father, 
through thee tJie mother, the two immortal names, parents of 
the Aeons, O citizen of heaven, O Man of the Great Namel” 
Adam is masculo-feminine also in Jewish tradition. In Midrash 
Rabbah VIII, i he is an androgyme, or a roan and woman 
grotvn info one body tviili two faces. God sawed the body in turn 
and made each half a back.*** Through his androgyny Adam has 
alTmiiics with Plato’s sphere-shaped Original Being as well as 
tvith the Persian Gayomart. This idea has left a fesv traces in 
alcJiemy. For instance, Glauber attributes the sign of the circle 
to Adam and the square to Eve.*** Tlie circle is usually the sign 
for gold and sun. It is found in the latter sense in the “Book of 
the Cave of Treasures": ‘Then God made Adam. . . . And 
when the angels saw Iiis glorious appearance, they were moved 
by the beauty of the sight; for they saw the form of bis coun- 
tenance, while it tvas enkindled, in shining splendour like to the 
ball of the sun, and the light of his eyes like to the sun, and the 
form of liis body like to the light of a crystal." *“* An Arabic 
Hermes-lext on the creation of Adam relates that, when the vir- 
gin (Eve) came to potver, the angel Harus (Horus) arose from 


sea "Congen’w Paracelsicae,” Theatr. them., I, p. 578. 

161 Elenchoi, V, 6, (L«gg«. t.p- «*o). 

383 Ed. Pwdman and Simon, Jf. p. 54. Cf. aI-=o Scheftelowitr, Oi< alipemseke 
itffigi’on vnd das Judenium. p. *17. and Boasset. Hauplprohltme der Gnosis, 
p. igS. 

JC3 Adam’j back is of significance. An Islamic legend says: "Then God also made a 
covenant with the descendants of Adam; £w he touched bis bacl^ and lo, alt men 
•who will be bom until the end of the world crept forth from his back, in stature 
no greater than ants, and ranged ihemselves to his right hand and to his left." 
(tVeil, Biblische Legfnda der Muselmdr>»er,p.3l) Then Cod sent these little souls 
back into Adam's backbone, where they *ed and were changed into a single spint. 
(Gharali, Oie Jtostbare PerU im H'lssen des Jeiaeits. cd. ^rugseh. p. 7.) Citaiions 

from Apcnwitrer, "Arabisch-jOdisebeSdsdptungstheorien, p. aid. 
jfi* DeSignatura satium, metollorum et^aitelarum.p. i*. 

165 Dezold. DieSchaiihdhU, p. 3. 
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the unanimous will of the planets. This Hams took sixty spirits 
from the planets, eighty-three from the zodiac, ninety from the 
highest heaven, one hundred and twenty-seven from the earth, 
three hundred and sixty spirits in all, mixed them together and 
created out of them Adamanus, the first man, “after the form of 
the highest heaven.” The number 360 and the “form of 
heaven" both indicate his circular shape. 

588 Aside, hotvever, from his androgyny tliere is a fundamental 
polarity in Adam which is based on the contradiction between 
his physical and spiritual nature. This was felt very early, and is 
expressed in the view of Rabbi Jeremiah ben Eleazar tliat Adam 
must have had two faces, in accordance with his interpretation 
of Psalm 139 : 5; “Thou hast beset me behind and before”; 
and in the Islamic view that Adam’s soul was created thousands 
of years before his body and then refused to enter the figure 
made of clay, so that God had to put it in by force.*** 

589 According to a Rabbinic view Adam even had a tail.*®® His 
condition at first was altogether most inauspicious. As he lay/ 
still inanimate, on the ground, he was of a greenish hue, with 
thousands of impure spirits fluttering round who all wanted to 
get into him. But God shooed them away till only one remained, 
Lilith, the “mistress of spirits,” who succeeded in so attaching 
herself to Adam’s body that she became pregnant by Iiim. Only 
when Eve appeared did she fly away again.**® The daemonic 
Lilith seems to be a certain aspect of Adam, for the legend says 
that she was created with him from the same earth.*** It throws 
a bad light on Adam’s nature when we are told that countless 
demons and spooks arose from his nocturnal emissions {ex noc- 
turno seminis fluxu). This happened during the one hundred 
and thirty years which he had to spend apart from Eve, banished 
from the heavenly court "under the anathema of excommunica- 
tion." **2 In Gnosticism the original man Adamas, -who is noth* 

ReiUenstein and Schaedei, Sludten zum anClhen Synfcreliimuj aus Iran and 
Griechenlandij). 114 . 

Jewith Zntyelopaedla, i.v, Adam. 

IBBIbSd, 

l«9njid. 

Zohar 1, 34 (ttans. by Sperling and Simon, I. p. izg), and III, 19 (IV, p. 359). 

171 According to Ben Sira. C!. van Dale, Dissertationes de engine ae progreati 
Idololatriae et Superilitipnum,p. 11 *. 
lT21b3d.,pp. tit, 
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mg but a paraphrase of Adam,i« w-as equated with the ithyphah 
Jjc Hermes and xvith Korybas, the pederastic seducer of Di* 
onysus.^^< as well as with the ithyphallic Cabin.”* In the Pistis 
Sophia we meet a Sabaoth Adamas. tlie ruler {nJptwos) of the 
Aeons, who fights against the light of Pistis Sophia and is thus 
wholly on the side of evil. Acconling to the teachings of the 
Bogomils, Adam was created by Satanael, God’s first son and the 
fallen angel, out of mud. But Satanael was unable to bring him 
to life, so^ God did it for him.”* Adam’s inner connection with 
Satan is likewise suggested in Rabbinic tradition, svhere Adam 
will one day sit on Satan’s throne.”* 

' As the first man, Adam is the homo maximus, tlie Anthropos, 
from wliom the macrocosm arose, or ivho is the macrocosm. He 
is not only the prima materia but a universal soul which is also 
die soul of all men.”* According to the Mandaeans he is the 


•Its Aerorditij to the wachinj of the Barbeltoti (Irenaeus, 4 cftr. Aaer. I. tg, tf.! 
tVrih'ngSj I, p. 103 ). the Autosenei, who was sent fouh by Ennoia and the Logoi, 
created “the perfect and true man, who is called Adamas.'* 

Cf, SeMta w ludonum, “De dea Syria,” tS (ed. Rabe, p. 187), and Reseber, 
Lctikon, s.v. tSfivfiot. col. 1 392 b. 

KIppoI) tus, Clenches, V, 8. gS. (Legge iram« I, pp. »s5ff.). 
llopislisSophla (trans. by hfead),pp. igand jo. For Adam as "head of the Aeon” 
see Lidabarski, Dos Johannesbueh der Mandaer, p. gj, hne 4. 
iti Euthymios Zlgabenos. Panopb'a Dogmadca (Mlgne, P.G , vol. 130). 

”S WCnsche, Die Sagen vem Lebensbaum und Ltbensvasser, p. 23. 
lift For a comprehensive survey of (be Adam maicrial see Murmebtein. “Adam, 
ein Eeiirag aur Messiajlchre.'' Cooccroing the onivwsal soul see lbid» XXXV, p. 
adg, and XXXV 7 , p. 5s; also Apcowltrer, “ArabJseh judische Schdpfungjiheoncn," 
p. 214: ••\VhiIe Adam lay there a lifeless body. God showed him all the righteous 
who would one day issue from bim. These have their origin in the separate parts 
of Adam's body; one from his head, the other front his hair, and othen from hii 
forehead, eyes, nose, mouth, ear and jawbone. Proof of Ibii can be found in Job 
38 : 4, where [as interpreted by the midrashl Cod says to Job; 'TcU me how thou 
art made, from what part of Adam's body thou atmest; if thou cahst tell me 
ebis, then mayest thou contend with jae.’" "The first Adam was as great as the 
world from one end 10 the other, therefore the angels wouJd have cried 'Holyi' 
before him, but God made him small by uking away pieces of his limbs, nhich 
then lay round about Adam. Adam said to Cod; •^V’herefo^e dost thou rob me?' 
God answered him; 'I wiU recompense shine injuries many times, for it hath been 
said. The son of David shall not come until all the soub io thy body are become 
carUi. Take these pieces and carry them into all regions of the earth; wheimer 
thou dost cast them, they will be turned to dust, and there shall the earth be 
inhabited by thy desondan ts. The places whkh thou ihalt appoint for Israel ihali 
belong to Israel, and the places which thou shall appoint for the other peopla 
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“mystery of the worlds." The conception o£ the Anthropos 
first penetrated into alchemy through Zosimos, for whom Adam 
was a dual figure— the fleshly roan and the “man of light. ^ 1 
have discussed the significance of the Anthropos idea at such 
length in Psycholo^ and Alchemy that no further document* 
tion is needed here. I shall therefore confine myself to material 
that is of historical interest in following the thought-processes 
of the alchemists. 

59> Already in Zosimos three sources can be distinguished. 
Jewish, Christian, and pagan. In later alchemy the pagan-syn- 
cretistic element naturally fades into the background to leave 
room for tire predominance of the Christian element. In the 
sixteenth century, the Jewish element becomes noticeable again, 
under the influence of the Cabala, which had been made acces- 
sible to a wider public by Johann Reuchlin and Pico della 
Mirandola.'®* Somewhat later the humanists then made their 
contribution from the Hebrew and Aramaic sources, and espe- 
cially from the Zohar, In the eighteenth century an alle^dly 
Jewish treatise appeared, Abraham Eleazar's Uraltes Chymisekes 
IVerck,^^^ making copious use of Hebraic terminology and 
claiming to be the mysterious “Rindenbuch” of Abraham the 
Jew, which, it was said, had revealed the art of gold-making to 
Nicholas Flamel (1330-1417).'®® In this treatise there is the fol- 
lowing passage: 

For Noah must wash me in the deepest sea, rvith pain and toil, that 
my blackness may depart; 1 must lie here in the deserts among many 
serpents, and there is none to pity me; 1 must be fixed to this black 
cross, and must be cleansed therefrom with wretchedness and vine- 

ihall belong lo the other peoples.” In this Haggadah (dbcourse). therefore, it is 
said that all the generations of men were contained in Adam: in his soul, all souls, 
and in bis body, all bodies. 

19*) Udiharski, Das Johannesbueh der Mandier,p, jC 8 , line 7 . 

191 Cf. the Zosimos text in Psychotogj and A lehemy, pp. 34611. 

182 Berlhclot, A Uh. grecs, HI, xlix, 4-1*. 

19 * Reuchlin, De verbo fnirifico,and DeartecabbalUlica. 

191 “Apologia Iredecim Quaestionum,” Optra (\'cnice, 1557). 

195 UraUes ChymUches IVrrek, and edn., 1760. Published in Leipzig by Julius 
Cers'asfus s on Schwartzburg. 

19 «See preface to the book. The MS is said (o base been in the possession of 
Cardinal Richelieu. Tlie story goes that FUmcI bought the treaUsc. which was 
scrilicn on shceu of barV.. for two floriiu from an unknown person. It is a late 
forgery from the beginning of ibe iBth cent. The first edition appeared in 1735- 
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gar and made white, that the inwards ot my head may be like the 
sun orMarea.tM and my heart may shine like a carbuncle, and the 
old Adam come forth again from me. O! Adam Kadmon, hmr beau- 
tiful an thoul And adorned with the rikniah >»• of the King of the 
\Vorld! Like Kedar***’ I am bhek henceforth; ahl how long! O 
come, my Mesech,*** and disrobe roe, that mine inner beauty may be 
revealed. . . . O tliat the serpent roused up Evef To \vhich I must 
testify with my black colour that dings to me, and that is become 
mine by the curse of this persuasion, and therefore am I unworthy 
of all my brothers. O Sulamidi afflicted within and without, the 
watchmen of the great dty will find thee and wound thee, strip thee 
of iliy garments and smite thee, and take away iliy veil. . . . Yet 
shall I ^ blest again when I am delivered from the poison brought 
upon me by the curse, and mine inmmt seed and first birth comes 
forth. For its father is the sun, and its mother the moon. Yea, I know 
else of no other bridegroom who should Jove roe, because I am so 
black. Ahl do thou tear down the heavens and melt ray mountainsl 
For thou didst crumble the mighty kingdoms of Canaan like dust, 
and crush them with the braren serpent of Joshua and offer them 
up to Algir 2^ [fire}, that sbe who is encompassed by many moun- 
tains may be Ireed.^®^ 

J* It is evident tliat the speaker is the feminine personification 
of the prima materia in the nigredo state. Psychologically this 
dark figure is tlie unconscious anima. In tliis condition she cor- 
responds to the nefesh of the Cabalists.*” SJje is “desire”; for as 
Knorr von Rosenroth trenchantly remarks; “TJie mother is 
notliing but the inclination of the father for the lower." The 
jsr This phrase occurs aJso in Sfaicr. Symbols, p. 563; "Thcie is in our chemisuy 
a certain noble substance which moves from lord to lord, in the banning whereof 
U streicbedaess f* Utt s-inegar. but ia thees>d joy with ^ladne«. • 

IBsUeazar states that Marez, V ' *'^'®** *'''‘** 

189 Hebrew riqma, ‘many-coloured garmeni,' 
leo The men of Kedar Hwt in blade teou. 

101 Mixed drink, spiced vnne. 

iKVraltesChymisehfsjyerck.Jhpp-btf- , 

1,3 "The psiche. which by them is catted «*/«*• f* ** 

it l« wholly cocpoteal, but as that wbich U iohota and pno.use and Kmmat, 
which laiet welters call the Acebeus. Tho lo “ f“'. 

soot ot the fhitophers, and the aJenite oreone«puc,l.le sool o( the fhMu. 

(Know, note to S , o£ the "Min. de 

L»d.„, JI. Par. p. a«.) Wr.» U a Und ot sool. hence the pnrhlbMon 

against shedding bJood (Leviticus >J ! >4)- **** 
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“ho 

Eve (Hawa, ^"«h) are ~.na^ ^ 

contains inherseU the firstAd^,ltke^^ _ Adam before the 

at the same time awaits ^ {o^er and bridegroom. 

Fall, the perfect Ongmal Man. as hm . Here again 
Ihe hopes'^ to be freed hj h™ hm blachne.,^ ^ 

we encounter the mysticism (C^ala) combines with 

Aurora consurgens I. Jewish ^ railed on the one 

Christian mysticism: sponsus an p ,i,er Christ and the 

b»d Tifere'th and and on th -appeared in 

Church.“= The mysticism of centuries, as 

lewish-Gnostic circles during the third and touir 
iprovedbytliefragmentsofatrratuecahe^^^^^ 

Measure of the Body ). It concerm ^ the Beloved 

dally Judaidzed by reference to the ^ belongs to the 

in the Song of Songs.” - The f occu- 

or ancient Shunem). Cf. SeUin, In r nanac bv modem ]e»t.- 

-SuUmiih" or "Shulamith" b also u«d as a penonal name oy 

m'^Adam il died by 0.= Ctnliiu ,\Jb.m God M 

A-o!.Solodtnud«l»,n,Part3.p.’M) ,, , r -~1 for -Zion’, or tor Hu' 

...•TT.rlorrot.ho’mog’tord.o-Qorrn-uU.rlovooICodtor^^^^ i, 

peer »hich i. al» oiled -Sbalom.- P»““ '"*‘“^ 5 ). 

“robed io .he Soog of Soop" (S.Oller, Der Sober ”"a 'f '"''- P' * 

WSchoIeo. -Kabbele.- io £oorlop"a.« Jode.ro, IX Ob SjoII. 
m Kebtele droodele, I. p. eS. ..». homo W uorehe 0 U.e Cebel. 

Ileort. Itreleorytlope-die, IX. p. C;0> op: -^oeo.ng^ 

bile «,..iop ere no. ellogelher deer. Soo.eume» he u “ Sephto.h end 

in .heir enllrely. Knne.imee e. e Cm emene.iem ex....ns betae .he Sep 
.uperior .o .hem. U.roogh «hieh Cod ... erne mode men.ter. end . • 
hl!^ll .o .he «hole of Cree.ion e. e Und of pro.o.ype (meeroOTnO. 
eeen. 1. loot. e. .housh Adem Kedmon »ere e hr.. reveU..on .n.op^ 

Cod end .he »orld. e weond Cod, » .o .peel, or tte dume h^' ^urU. 
apees with that ol ibc Kebbala denudaia, which was inQocncal by 
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wwesponds to Malchutb as a ividott', who awaits union with 
Titereth and hence the xestoradon of the original wholeness. 
Accordingly, Adam Kadmon here takes the place of Tifereth. 
He IS mentioned in Philo and in the midrashic tradition. From 
the latter source comes the distinction henveen the heai^enly and 
earthly Adam in I Cor. 15 : 47: “The first man tras of the earth, 
eartliy; the second man is from heaven, heavenly” (DV), and 
verse 45: "The first man. Adam, became a living soul; the last 
Adam became a life-giving spirit" (DV). Thus the original hylic- 
psychic man is contrasted with the later pneumatic man. 

The Traclatus de Revolutionibus Jnmarum, of Knorrvon 
Rosenroth, Part I, ch. 1, § 10, contains a passage which is of im- 
portance for the psychological interpretation of Adam: 

Ezekiel 34 : 31 says, "Ve are Adam." This means, you are rightly 
called by the name of Adam. The meaning is: If the text were to be 
understood literally, it could tightly be objected that all the peoples 
of the svorld or the Gentiles are men after the same manner as the 
Israelites, that is, of upright stature. Wherefore it would have to be 
said: Ye are men. But in truth (the meaning is this: out of your souls 
was composed the miaocosm of Adam). ... 5 ''° § 1 1. Ye are Adam. 
(He says, as it were, that all the souls of the Israelites were in truth 
nothing but the first-aeated Adam.) And you were his sparks and 
his limbs.^'’* 


Here Adam appears on the one hand as the body of the people 
of Israel ^ and on the other as its "general soul.” This concep- 
tion can be taken as a projection of the interior Adam: the 
homo maximus appears as a totality, as the "self* of the people. 


Here Adam Kadmon Is "a medialor between En Soph and the Sefitoth (Jewish 
Ilncyelopaedia. Ill, p. 475, ax. Obata). Dr. S. HorwI« retm me to the Zofiar (III. 
48a): "As soon as man was created everything was created, the upper and the lower 
ss-orlds. for everything is contained in man." According to this view Adam Kadmon 
is the homo maximus, who 11 httnsclf the world. Stan and his hearenjy prototype 
arc "twins” (Talmud, ■■Sanhedrin.” 46b, ed. Epstein. I. p. J06). Adam Kadmon is the 
"highest man" of the divine ebariot ^Merkabab), the "highest crown" (Kether), the 
anitna generalis. Isaac turfa sajs be ooniains ia bimsell tbe tea ^hioib. They went 
forth from him in ten concentric drcles. and these are his nef«/i, souls (Cf. supra, 
pan. R74ff.. the diagram of the Ophites ia Origen, Contra Celsum ) 
iw Eiek. 34 : 3. apparently says nothing of the kind. IVhat « dom say. how^«. is; 
"And ye my fiod. the flock of my pastow. are men (AV). Man _ Adam. 
"Adam" here is a collective concept. 

sooTheparenthesesarcKnorrvonRoseniothlt. ^ 

SOI KabMa deaoiata.U, Part 3. PP- Cf '• P?' *^5^ 
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As the inner of the con- 

the synthesis o£ all parts P Y therefore our 

scions and the unconscious § «> until all the 

ters have said: The son of Srsfcreated) have fully go"^ 

souls that were in the body (of the Primordial Man 

out.” The "going out" of the souls from the rn 

can be understood as the projection of ^ P^“ the ''Mes- 
process: the saving the psy*e have been 

siah”-cannot come about until all parts e p^ 

made conscious. This may be suffiaent to explain wny 
so long for the second Adam to appear. 

S9t The same treatise says: “From En S°P)’’ Kadmon, 
eral One, was produced the universe, which is Ada .. 

who is One and Many, and of whom ''’’“^ntric circles” 

"The differences of genera are denoted y 
which proceed from him or are contained in him. He is 
something like a schema of the psychic ' aenoted 

"specific differences [those chatacteruing ""/^dius). 

vZ, .iTsivlit line” (i.e., in a concentric system, by the ra / 

“Thus in^damKadmon are represented all the orders 0 1 g*' 

both genera and species and individuals,” " Egyptian 

555 Among the pagan sources we must “ G^^man 

one, concerned with the very ancient tradition of t O 
Osiris and the theology of kingship; a Paraan on , 

Gayomart; and an Indian one, derived from Punisha. 

sosibid^p.aSi.* KnofT’sparcatb«a. ^ « Tn,. .n.called "nuoiCTi- 

50 l“Scd dUIcrailiai spedfieu doignan per rmili^uw. numerieil 

ol dlddcnce," aic da.cm.td »iU, U.C cppodlca. Them , p„ 

dillcrcncc icici to .he balancdikc atm^cot ... „„„ U,l„ga 

»h!ch t«o priodplca an. iclalcd. ia.,"tumcd J ba to bee, 

ol .he .ame pcbclioo or apede, ace db.iogu.ahed ool, » 

these numeiieal dilleyences [te, sebt.onsh.ps] arc also denolrf by 

siona as ••being." "tuiaaing the back." etc." • Obi. VI, § 9. p. ^ qui eat 

aes-Ab Aen Soph, ie., Uno genecalisstmo. produauta esse Un.vmun., 

Aden. Kadmoo, qui est utlun. ct toultum. et el quo et in quo 
entiaa auteu. genenim nousi per drculos homocenmcoi. sicu p, 

haec. corpus; hoc. viveos: btud. seosiUram: et haec. rationale m ^ 
hocuiodo in Adam Kadmon repraeseouo.ur oo.n.uu. return ordrnm. . s 
quae, spedcs et Indiridua." (Ibid.) CL Scholeot, Abjor Trends m Jeu ..h A ? 

rm the Egyptian source see U.C account in Bousset, {;"d°M. 

and Reitienitein and Schaedet. Sludien run. enl.ken Synkrelumui. F 
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5. T«E "old ADAM" 


59S After tliCTc preliminary remarks we can turn back to Eleazar's 

text, begmnmg witli the significant passage in the middle where 
Adam appears. The reader is immediately struck by the expres- 
sion "the old Adam," who is evidently equated tvith Adam 
Kadmon. Rather than "the old" Adam sve would expect "the 
second" or "the originaV’ Adam, chiefly because “the old Adam” 
means above all the old, sinful, unredeemed man. in accordance 
with Romans G : 6: "Knosving this, that our old man is crucified 
ivitli him, that the body of sin might be destroyed, that hence- 
forth we should not serve sin." That this passage must have been 
at the hack of the author's mind is shown by the sentence; "I 
must be fixed to this hhek cross, and must 6c cleansed therefrom 
with UTCtdicdness and vinegar." 

597 Tiie author purports to be a Jew. but svtis clumsy enough not 
only to perpetrate anadironisms but to reseal his own unqiies* 
tionably Christian psychology. He had a good knowledge of the 
Bible and tvas familiar sdth “Biblical'' language. Tiie language 
of his book is the stylistically and grammatically fluid German of 
llie eighteenth century. He has a liking for edifying rhetoric 
(could he have been a theologian?) One thing is dear, at any 
rate, and that is that the expression "the old Adam" on the Hps 
of such a person can have only one meaning, namely, the "old 
man" whom we are to put off (Epli. 4 : 22) in accordance witli 
the command in Colossians 3 ; 9: “Put off the old man with his 
deeds." These passages must have been known to the author, 
and he could easily have avoided the resultant contradiction or 
ambiguity by pulling, instead of “old," “original," or something 
of that kind. 

598 I must beg the reader's indulgence for apparently splitting 
hairs and harping somewhat pedantically on this little defect in 
the style of.! none too careful airthor. But it is more than a ques- 
tion of a mere slip of the pen: a text that is riddled with ambigu- 
ities. that sets up the most unexpected relationships (Adam and 
the Shulamitel) and blends togetlier the most heterogeneous sit- 


see Deussen. CeMU dcr PMI.»cp/>ic. 1. ., p. ««. and /or Its relations wuh the 
belief in Ihe Messiah, sec Abegg. Ver AfUMSgbube in Indun und iron. 
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dream and consequently nec „ can have no other 

figures. A dichi like “the f *out a very good 

meaning, does not occur excused it as a m^e 

reason, even though the autho S . ^ understood the 

“slip." Even if-as seems to be the c^e here be compelled 
•■old" Adam as the “Ur-” or on^al ,,h^ch in 

by some obscure intention to P|^ * ^it occurrk in a real 

this context is thoroughly ambiguous. Had UM 
dream it rvould he a technical quos 

overlook this ostensible slip. As we know, 
invariably happen at the cnucal places, where two 

tendendes cross. . foPows we 

699 Our suspidons have been aroused an saam" is not 

shall pursue them on the assumption that the old ^ 
a mem accident but U one '"f, “"^ehJritating 

which there is no lack in the alchemical texts. certainty 

because seldom i£ ever can it be “Xe“ from 

whether they arose from a consaous intention to deceiv 

an unconscious conflirt. acrtin’' from 

600 The “old" Adam, evidently, can come ot 

the Shulamite. the black mother, only because he had °>ic ^ 
into her in some way. But Uiat can only have been oW. 

Adam, for the blackness of the Shulamite is an «pr^ 
sin, the original sin, as the text shows Behind „£ 

archetype of die Anthropos who had fallen under P 
Physis but it seems doubtful whether our author had any co 
scions knowledge of this myth. Had he been fam.har wndi 

Cabalistic thought he would have known that Adam 
the spiritual Pint Man, was an “Idea" in the Watomc s 
wliich could never be confused with tlie sinful 
equation “old Adam" = Adam Kadmon the author has 

taminated two opposites. The imcrpreuition of this pasmge 

Uicrctorc he: from the black Shulamite comes forth the 
titiicsis “old Adam": Adam Kadmon. Her obvious 
with tlic eanli as the mother of all living tilings makes it cl 
dial her son was the sinful Adam, but not Adam Kadmon, w , 
as we have seen, is an emanation of En Soph, himertheles^ y 
contaminating the two, die text makes bodi of them issue tr 
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the Shulamite. The 'old" Adam and the Primordial jMan appear 
to be identical, and the author could excuse himself by saying 
that by "old'Tie meant the first or original Adam-a point which 
J£ IS not easy to deny. 

As high as the Primordial Alan stands on the one side, so 
on the otlier is the sinful, empirical man. The phenomenon 
of contamination, which we meet so frequently in the psychol- 
ogy of dreams and of primitives, is no mere accident but is based 
on a common denominator; at some point the opposites prove to 
be idential, and this implies the possibility of their contamina- 
tion. One of the commonest instances of this is the identity of 
the god and his animal attribute. Such paradoxes derive from 
the non-human quality of the god’s and the animal’s psychology. 
The divine psyche is as far above the human as die animal 
psydte reaches down into subhuman depUis, 

The “old Adam” corresponds to the primitive man, the 
“shadow” of our present-day consciousness, and the primitive 
man has his roots in the animal man (the “tailed” Adam),*®^ svho 
has long since vanished from our consciousness. Even the primi- 
tis’e man has become a stranger to us, so tliat we have to redis- 
cover his psydiology. It svas therefore sometliing of a surprise 
when analytical psydiology discovered in the producu of die un- 
conscious of modem man so much archaic material, and not 
only that but the sinister darkness of the animal world of in- 
stinct. Though “instincts” or “drives"^can be formulated in 
physiological and biological terms they cannot be pinned down 
in that way, for they are also psydiic entities which manifest 
themselves in a tvorld of fantasy peculiarly their o^vn. They are 
not just physiological or consistently biological phenomena, but 
are at the same time, even in their content, meaningful fantasy 
structures svith a symbolic cliaracter. An instinct does not appre- 
hend its object blindly and at random, but brings to it a certain 
psychic “vie^vpoint” or interpretation; for every instinct is linked 
a priori with a corresponding image of the situation, as can 
be proved indjrecdy in cases of the symbiosis of plant and ani- 
mal. In man we have direct insight into that remarkable world 


20 Ta.supra.par. 589 According to theVdrarim'ins.man In a 

emT»enf‘(a,^SnMi>i^ X^rSxi). trenacos. Adv. Aaer, 1. 5 . 5 

50jf). 
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of "magical” ideas which cluster round the instincts and not 
only express tlieir form and mode of manifestation but ' trigger 
them olt." =“ The world oE instinct, simple as it seems to the 
rationalist, reveals itself on the primitive level as a complicated 
interplay of physiological facts, taboos, rites, class-systems, and 
tribal lore, which impose a restrictive form on die instinct from 
the beginning, preconsciously, and make it serve a higher pur* 
pose. Under natural conditions a spiritual limitation is set upon 
the unlimited drive of the instinct to fulfil itself, which difTercn- 
tiates it and makes it ai^ilablc for different applications. Rites 
on a primitive level are uninterpreied gestures; on a liigher level 
they become mythologized. 

603 The primary connection between image and instinct ex- 
plains the interdependence of instinct and religion in the most 
general sense. These two spheres are in mutually compensatory 
relationship, and by "instinct" we must understand not merely 
"Eros" but everything that goes by tlie name of "instinct."^ 
"Religion" on the primitive level means the psychic regulatory 
system that is coordinated with tlic dynamism of instinct. On a 
higher level this primary interdependence is sometimes lost, and 
then religion can easily become an antidote to instinct, where- 
upon the originally compensatory relationship degenerates into 
conflict, religion petrifies into formalism, and instinct is viti- 
ated. A split of this kind is not due to a mere accident, nor is 
it a meaningless catastrophe. It lies rather in the nature of the 
evolutionary process itself, in the increasing extension and dif- 
ferentiation of consciousness. For just as there is no energy with- 
out the tension of opposites, so there can be no consciousness 
without the perception of differences. But any stronger emphasis 
of differences leads to polarity and finally to a conflict which 
maintains the necessary tension of opposites. This tension is 
needed on the one hand for increased energy production and on 
the other for the further differentiation of differences, both of 
which are indispensable requisites for the development of con- 
sciousness. But although this conflict is unquestionably useful it 

209 CL "Instinct and the Unconsdous,” par. 27^. 

200 It makes no diltcrcnce here that ihe definition and classification of the instincts 
are an extremely contioversiai matter. The word ‘'instinct'’ still denotes something 
that is known and understood by everyone. 
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also has evident disadvantages, which somecimes prove in- 
jurious. Then a counter-movement sets in, in the attempt to 
reconcile the conflicting parties. As this process has repeated 
Itself countless times in the course of the many thousand yean 
of conscious development, corresponding customs and rites have 
^own up for the purpose of bringing the opposites together. 
These reconciling procedures are rites perfomed by man. but 
their content is an act of help or reconciliation emanating from 
the divine sphere, whether in the present or in the past. Gener- 
ally die rites are linked up with the original state of man and 
with events that took place in the age of the heroes or ancestors. 
This IS as a rule a defective state, or a situation of distress, svhich 
is helped by divine interv'ention, and the intervention is re- 
peated in the rite. To take a simple example: When the rice will 
not grow, a member of the rice-totem clan builds himself a hut 
in the rice-field and tells the rice how it originally grmv from the 
rice-ancestor. The rice then remembers its origin and starts grow- 
ing again. The ritual anamnesis of the ancestor has the same 
effect as his inten’ention. 

Tlie prime situation of distress consists either in a with- 
drawal of the favourable gods and the emergence of harmful 
ones, or in the alienation of the gods by man's negligence, folly, 
or sacrilege, or else (as in the Taoist view) in tlie separation of 
heaven and earth for unfathomable reasons, so that they can now 
come together again only if the wise man re-establishes Tao in 
himself by ritual meditation. In this way he brings his own 
heaven and earth into harmony.*” 


sio Cf. supra, par. i8, the separation ot ‘Xlfereth and Malchuth as the cause of enl. 
sii As aa example of “being In Tao” and iu ryDchronbiic accompaniments 1 will 
cite the story, told me by the late Richard U'dhelm, of tlw rain raaiw of Kiao- 
chau: “There was a great drought where Wilhelm iived, for months there had not 
been a drop of win and the siiuaima became catastrophic. The f^tholio made 
processions, the Protestants nude prayen. and lie Chinese burned joss sticks and 
shot off guns to frighten away the demons of the drought, but with no result- 
TinaUy the Chinese said. 'We wDI letch the ram-maker.' And from another prov 
in« a dried up old man appeared. Tie twdf thing he asked for was a quiet little 
house somewhere, and there he locked himself in for three days. On the fourth 
dar the clouds gathered and lh«c was a great snow-storm at the lime of 
yL n. exp^ced. » o™«»l ■»' ■»»” ^ 

ramoun .bout <ic .ou*rf»l niio.o.bo- >!..■ W'H.lto “ ** 
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i Just as the rice spoils in the his otra 

erais, whether from the m^igntty ° ^ . urinal nature. 

:tupiiityorsin.andccntestnto^onma^ 

«uair.i^=rre^^Hr^ 

Below oE creation are reunited. 


6. THE transformation 


607 


The appearance ol Adam Kaumuu ^ 

quences for the Shulamite; ^j,i 5 ^ a veiled hut, for 

luminationo£the"inMrdso e ' "transfignia- 

the psychology oE alchemy, typica ^ nPTTnan For Adam is 

Uon^iori/icalio) o£ the adept or of h.s ^ 

••intetSr homo noster," the text assumes 

Seen in the light o£ the above remmks, Ele^r s text 

a by no means uninteresting aspect and, since Its ?th 

is characteristic o£ the basic id^ ^1* ^o^es^rding to 
many facets. It depicts a situation oE ^ ered^he 

the alchemical nigredo: the blackness oE guil 
Brii^ltSi as wi?; black paint. The Shulamite c^ -to *e 
same category as those blaA goddesses Gs« 

Mary) whose names mean earth. Eve, hke Ada , 

tre^oE knowledge and thereby broke into the realm 

nrivlleges-"ye shall be as gods, knowing good and evi 

other lorJ she -^^vertenUy di^overed the po^ibdj^^.^ 

moral consciousness, which until then had beeii o 

range. As a result, a polarity was tom open with m ornffl 

® .t__ — ?»..Tnater, 


how he did it. In mie Euinpenn luluon he “d: They not 

wiU you ten me how yon made the mr.r And the htUe 

male the enow, I am not Te.I«n,.ble.- -lint what hate yon done ^ 

•Oh. I tan eapUin tot. 1 tome from another county to rdlnance ot 

Here they ate ont ol order, they ate not at they thould he by to or 
heaven. Thtrelore to whole eonntr, fr not in Tam and > „ vait 

natnral order ol things beeame I am in a dnordered tonny^to I 
Orree dap nntil 1 was bade in Tao and then namely Jher^ ^^ 
-Interpretation of Visionj." Vot 3 of leminan m English by a G. Jung ^ 
priratcly multlgrapbed. 1959). p. 7. 
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consequences. There ^vas a sundering of earth from heaven, the 
original paradise tvas shut down, the glory of the First Man was 
extinguished, Malchuth became a tvidow, die fiery yang ivent 
back aloft, and the damp yin enveloped humanity with darkness, 
degenerated through ever-increasing tvantonness, and finally 
swelled into the black tvaters of the Deluge, ivhich threatened to 
droim every living thing but on the ocher hand could be under- 
stood more hopefully as an ablution of the blackness. Noah, too, 
appears in a different light: he is no longer seen as someone run- 
ing aivay from the catastrophe but as Lord of the '\Vaten, the 
minister of the ablution. This operation does not seem to be 
enough, hoivever, for the Shulaniite promptly gets herself into 
the opposite kind of pickle— into the dry desert, where, like the 
children of Israel, she is menaced by evil in the form of poison- 
ous serpents.®^ This is an allusion to the tribulations of the 
Exodus, which in a sense ivas a repetition of the expulsion from 
paradise, since bidding farcu'ell to the fleshpots of Egypt 
quite as painful a prospect as the stony ground from ivhich our 
first parents had to tvresta Imngin the sweat of their broil's. But 
even with this last extremity the goal is not reached, for the 
Shulamite has still to be fixed to a bbck cross. The idea of the 
cross points beyond the simple antithesis to a double antithesis, 
i.e., to a quatemio. To the mind of the alchemist iliis meant pri- 
marily the intercrossing elements: 


Earth 

491 





Moist 


We know that this fastening to a cross denotes a painful s 
suspension, or a tearing asunder in the four directions, 
alcliemists therefore set themselves the task of reconciling 
warring eiements and reducing them to unity. In our text 
state is abolished when the distressing blackness is w^heu 
with "wretchedness and vinegar." This is an obvious allusion 
the “hyssop and gall” which Christ was given to drink, n 
oEt-quoted text oE Maier, “wretchedness and vinegar sun 
the melancholia oE the nigredo, as contrasted with the 
gladness” oE the redeemed state. The -washing with -wretche ne 
and vinegar finally brings about the whitening as well as a so ip 
catio oE the "inwards o£ the head,” presumably the brain or eve 
the soul. ^Wc can only interpret this as meaning that tne 
Shulamile experienced a transformation similar to 
who, saddened by her blackness, was ^ven a golden skin y t e 
gods. Here we must emphasize that it is the lapis or hermap ro 
dite which, as the god who b quartered or tom asunder or cruci 
fied on the Four, represents and suffers the discord of ^ ^ 
ments, and at the same time brings about the union oE the 
and besides that is identical with the product of the union. The 

am Infonncd that tfie American Indian punishment for a fallible medicine 
man w« to base him pulled ajundcr by four horses, all going in opposite ^ ircc 
tions. (1 cannot souch for the truth of ihii autement. but the important thing 
the idea as such.) 
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alchemists could not help identifying their Primordial Man with 
Christ, for whom our author substitutes Adam Kadroon, 

equivalent concepts in alchemy, the 
soUjicatio means that the “inwards of the head'— whatever we 
are to understand by that— are transformed into light, or 
Marez, the precious white earth. The Shulamite's heart, too, 
m'll shine "like a carbuncle ” FVom the ume of the Middle Ages 
the carbuncle ivas regarded as a synonym for the lapis,*” Here 
the allegory is transparent: as the head is illuminated, so the 
heart burns in love. 

The difference bctiveen Parvati and the Shulamite is, there- 
fore, tliat whereas Parvati is transformed outwardly the Shu- 
lamite is transformed inivardly. Outwardly she remains as black 
as ever. Unlike the Shulamite of the Song of Songs, svhose skin 
is "s’lvarthy,” our Shulamite declares that her blackness "dings" 
to her as if painted on, and tliat one has only to disrobe her to 
bring her "inner beauty” to light. By the sin of Eve she is 
plunged, as it were, in ink, in the "lincture," and blackened, just 
a$ in Islamic legend the precious stone that Allah gave Adam stras 
blackened by his sin. If the poison of die curse is taken from her 
—which will obviously happen when the Beloved appears— then 
her "innermost seed," her "first birth," tvill come forth. Accord- 
ing to the text this birth can refer only to the appearance of 
Adam Kadmon. He is the only one who loves her despite her 
blackness. But diis blackness seems to be rather more than a 
veneer, for it will not come off; it is merely compensated by her 
inner illumination and by the beauty of the bridegroom. As tlie 
Shulamite symbolizes the earth in which Adam lay buried, she 
also has the significance of a maternal progenitrix. In this capac- 
ity the black Isis put together again the limbs of her dismem- 
bered brother-spouse, Osiris. Thus Adam Kadmon appears here 
in the classic form of the son-lover, who, in the hierosgamos of 
sun and moon, reproduces himself in the mother-beloved. Con- 
sequently the Shulamite takes over the ancient role of the hier- 
odule of Ishtar. She is the sacred harlot (meretrix). tvhich is one 
of the names the alchemist gave bis arcane substance. 

6io The Shulamite’s reversion to type is not a stroke of genius 
214 Wolfram von Eschrnbach call* ihc caibunclc a healing none .rbfch lia tinder 
ihe hom c£ the unicorn. Cf. Psyeholcgy md Atehemy. p. 4<9- 
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father o£ his parents. Alchemy was J"* ^ shulam- 

the mother-son incest that it automatically reduced^the S 
ite oE the Song o£ Songs to her historical „£ 

.1 We have paid due attention to the recalatrant nature _ 
Shulamite’s blackness. Now it is significant that the °’d A 
is mentioned at the very moment when the perfect, p P 
Adam, the shining Primordial Man. is “^viously ni«n - 
the black Shulamite misses the final apotheosis, - 

so we lack the necessary confirmation that the fi«t . 

changed into the second, who at the same time is the . 

the fint. We cannot suppress the suspicion that, just a® “C 
ness will not disappear, so the old Adam will not 5 i 

This may be the deeper reason why the expression tne 
Adam" did not worry the author but, on the contrary, see 
just right. It is, unfortunately, far truer to say that a 
the better does not bring a total conversion of darkness i 
light and of evil into good, but. at most, is a compromise_ 
which the better slightly exceeds the worse. The comphcatio 
introduced by the "old" Adam, therefore, does not seem to 
merely fortuitous, since it forms a factor in an archetypal q 
temio composed as follows: 

Black Shulamite 


—Adam Kadmon 


Old Adam- 


Illuminated Shulamite 

*is The pusage ire have dted may be dediSve in regard lo the origin and date oi 
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Htaxfettly Bride 


This struaiire corresponds to the marriage qualemio dis- 
rassed in the "Psycliology of the Transference,” whidi is 
based on certain ptydtic facts and has the foilotring structure: 


Animtts 



Anitna 


the treatlsCa both of which were contested by Robeit Euler, who. without having 
teen the hook, doubled SchoJem’f view that it is a Jite torgery. (Eisier, “Zur Ter- 
minologie und Geschichte der jadischen Alcheinie," pp igi and soa) See also 
Kopp (Die Alchemie in allerer uni neuerer Zeit, IT. pp. SM® ). who established 
a first edition in 1755 and regards the poWaher Ccrfasitw von Schwartrenburg as 
the author. 

21«Pp,S2lB. 
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Although this quatcmio plays a considerable 
diemy. it is not a product of alchemical i^ge- 

archelype svhich can be traced back to the Pr™; '™ a 
class system (tour-kin system). As a quaternity it ^^P _,n-s 

svholc judgment and formulates the psychic structure o 
totality. This expresses on the one hand the strocture of 
dividual, i.e., a male or female ego in conjunction with “ 

trasexual unconscious, and on the other hand the ® , ,i 

to the other sex, without which the psychological , 

remains incomplete. (By this I mean primarily z psyc i 
tionship.) But in this schema the idea of j_iine 

characteristic of alclicray, is missing. a saentific d p ' 
empirical psychology is not in a position to esmblish 
the conscious ego ranks "higher" or "losver than t e ' 

whicli, like the ego, has a positive and a negative “P“^‘ ^ 

does not make value-judgments, and though psycholo^^^ 
concept of “value" it is nothing but a concept of “intensity . 
complex of ideas has a higher value when its power of 
tion proves stronger than that of another.'" The 
of transformation is rooted in a spiritual concept of „ 

takes the "transformed" as being more valuable, better, '"E' ’ 

more spiritual, etc., and the empirical psychologist has “ 

to set against this. But since evaluating and estimating are lu ' 
lions of feeling and nevertheless do play a role in psychol^- 
value must somehow be taken into account. This happens w i 
itT CL mjr 'On Tijchlc Energy," pp. lofL 
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an awertion or value-judgment is accepted as an intrinsic part of 
the description of an objecL 

The moral as well as the eneigic sahie of the conscious and 
the unconscious personality is subject to the greatest individual 
variations. Generally the conscious side predominates, though it 
suffers from numerous limitations. The schema of the psycho- 
logical structure, if it is to be compared with the alchemical 
schema, must therefore be modiffed by the addition of the idea 
of transfomixation. This operation is conceivable in principle, as 
tjie process of making theanima and animus conscious does in 
fact bring about a transformation of personality. Hence it is the 
psychotherapist rvho is principally concerned ivith this problem. 
The foremost of his therapeutic principles is that conscious real- 
ization is an important agent for transforming the personality. 
The favourable aspect of any such transformation is evaluated as 
."improvement*— primarily on the basis of the patient's otm 
statements. Tfie improvement refers in the first place to his 
psychic Iiealth, but tiiere can also be a moral improvement. 
These statements become Increasingly difficult or impossible to 
verify when the evaluation imperceptibly enaoaches upon ter- 
ritory hedged about with philosophical or theoretical preju- 
dices. The whole question of “improvement” is so delicate that 
it is far easier to settle it by arbitrary decision than by careful 
deliberation and comparison, which are an affront to all those 
"terrible simplifiers" who habitually cultivate this particular 


garden. 

Although the fact of transformation and improvement can- 
not be doubted, it is nevertheless very difficult to find a suitable 
term for it which is not open to misundenianding and can be 
fitted into our schema. Medicral man, like our o^vn simplifiers, 
rvas naive enough alsvays to know what rvas "better." \Ve are not 
so sure, and besides this we feel to some extent answerable to 
those who hold a different opinion. We cannot cherish the joyful 
belief tfjat everybody else is in the %vrong. For this reason ^ve 
shall probably have to give up tlie idea of expressing in the ter- 
minology of our scliema tJje kind of transformation ^vhlch is 
bound up with conscious realization and the ivholeness (indi- 
viduation) it brings in its train. AJ ^ 

etS For a naive-minded penon the imperfect, corrupt old Adam 
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situation, back from projeaion, and S ^^5^, 

mythical lay-figures but with r^l i, then 

TTwchcs The man, or the masculine ego-consaouOTes , 

Siottastea with an animus, the masculine figure “ = " 

unconscious, who compels her either to overvalue 

test against him. The corresponding figure that contras 

the woman and her feminine ego-consciousness is 

source of all the illusions, over- and “-^^oth- 

a man makes himself guilty in regard to a 

ing to indicate in tills schema that ,u,n 

animus or vice versa, or that the anima is a higher ' g 
the woman. Nor does it indicate in which direction the ^ 
development is moving. Only one thing is clear, that ' 
result of a long, technical and moral procedure the patien 
tains a knowledge of this structure, based on ex^ence, 
accepts the responsibility entailed by this knowledge, ther 
lows an integration or compUleness of the individual, who ‘ 

^vay approaches wholeness but not perfection, %vhich is t e * 
of certain svorld philosophies. In the Middle Ages ‘ ^ 

prevailed over fact to such an extent that the base metal lea ' 
credited with the power to turn into gold under cermm con ^ 
tions, and the dark, "psychic" man with the capacity to 
himself into the higher "pneumatic” man. But just as 1 ■ 

which theoretically could become gold, never did so in prac . 
so the sober-minded man of our own day looks round in 
the possibility of final perfection. Therefore, on an 
view of the facu, which alone is worthy of the name of 
he sees himself obliged to Imver his pretensions a little, and l - 
stead of striving after the ideal of perfection to content 
with the more accessible goal of approximate completeness. I 
progress thereby made possible does not lead to an exalted 
of spiritualization, but rather to a wise self-limitation and mo 
csty, thus balancing the disadvantages of the lesser good with i 
advantage of the lesser evil. 

C17 What prevents us from setting up a psychological schem 
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fully corresponding to the alchemical one is ultimately, there- 
fore the difference between the old and the modem view of the 
^vorId. between medieval romanticism and scientific objectivity. 

uiore critical view which I have outlined here on the 
objective basis of scientific psychology is, however, implied in 
the alchemical schema. For even as the old Adam comes forth 
again and is present in the schema just a* much as Adam Kad- 
mon, so the blackness does not depart from the Shulamite, an 
indication that the transfonnation process is not complete but is 
still going on. That being so, the old Adam is not yet put off and 
tlte Shulamite has not yet become white. 

In the Cabalistic vieiv Adam Kadmon is not merely the uni- 
versal soul or, psychologically, the ‘‘self.’* but is himself the 
process of transformation, its division into tliree or four parts 
(trimeria or tetrameria). The alchemical formula for this is the 
Axiom of i^faria: "One becomes wo, tivo becomes three, and 
out of the Third comes the One as the Fourth." The treatise 
of Rabbi Abraham Cohen Irira (Hacohen Herrera) says: "Adam 
Kadmon proceeded from the Simple and the One, and to that 
extent he is Unity; but he also descended and fell into his oum 
nature, and to that extent he is Two. And again he will return to 
tile One, which he has in him, and to the Highest: and to that 
extent he is Three and Four." -** This speculation refers to the 
"essential Name,” tlie Tetragrammaton, which is the four letten 
of God’s name, "three different, and the fourth a repetition of 
tlie second.” In the Hebrew word YHVH (ivritten wthout 
voivels), he is feminine and is assigned as a ivife to yod and to 

218 Bertbelot, /ifcA. grees, VT, v, 6.* 

SiOA’abbala denvd^ta, I, Par: 5. "Porta Wloru«," £b. | 3. p. j>6» 

220jbid., § 4; "And this is ibe reason »by the Essential Name has four letters, 
three different, and the touilb a lepetitlon of the second- tor the first he is the 
spouse of the yod; and the second, the spouse o£ the vau. The fint emanated from 
yod. directly, and the second from won, in a con'crsc and reflex way." * 

221 Another tiew of the yod can be found in the Zohar, m, igi (\ol. V, p. aSy).* 

"He then cited the ^erse, ‘1 am black, but comely.* This isam that when she (the 
Jlfoon) is scry lovesia for her Jlelosed. she shrinks to nothing unul only a dot b 
left of her. and she is hidden from all her hosts and camps. Then she says, '1 am 
black ' Ue the letter Yod. In tshich there if no white apace, and I hare no room w 
shelter you under my wings: therefoie ‘do not look at me.' for ye tannol i« 
at all." 
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j 2'»2 »nA are masculine, and the femi* 

vau. As a result yod - and therefore a single unit, 

nine h., though doubled, IS ident.«l and 

To that extent the essential j2i_a perplexity 

doubled, die Name is also a JoE Maria. On the 

which coincides most Strange y ^ double marriage 

other hand the Tetragrammamn cons.^ ot a 0 

and thus agrees in an equally is arche- 

Adam diagrams. The doubling o£ the feminine « 
typal,^* since the marriage quaternio Pra^PP . ai;o 

toce and the identity of the feminine ™ '^ere their 

of the tivo masculine figures, as we have se , B .Upse things 
difference usually predominates-not !“^P™'"S ^ consequently 
are mostly products of the masculine 'mafftnation. Oonseq 

the masculine figure "{“minine figute 

differences are practically absolute. Though nuffl' 

223 "Yod. bcousc it is simple, is someihing single j bodies. But the 

b„ ■.,• ,W=h, among numbcn and a. » POl"'. “ ^ “"“i («.«»"■ 

point by moving along i« knph producM a to, "‘‘“Jl it i, a 

denudala, Vol. l. Part J, Dlss. t'tl, g i. p. 14 ■) indeed, it is a'so lb® 

point, is made the beginning and Ihe middle and ^ ., j^tums 10 ll« 

thinning o[ the Decads and the end o[ the icMddla, 

One." • (Intioducllo In Librum Sohar, g 1, eh. ^ j „ .59 Ij .ig- 

II, Pan 1, p. eoj ) With regard to the funamn ol yod, ^e^. VI. cib ^P 
nirionll "When the WUdom of the Blessed One saw 'hat je 

Ihe worlds could nol be manilesled, since tbe Light was still ^ breah 

again signalled .0 this Icier yod .hat it should once more P„le 

through the sphere of splendour and give lonh lU ig , ..inner rose," 

denser." • The point is the "inner point," which u the ’s'”® " jhier, 

the "eommunhy of Iimel," the "Bride." Further at.nhules of ,'h' - 
rompaninn, dove, pertec one, twin. CTre. diiclinu, “'niched to 

Comm, in Disc. I, § laf.. KaM.la denndota. II. Part a. p. .51.) 

Uie "summit of the erowm" and descends upon Sapienlia ,in,e," I, 

■e on that ^Visdom.'’• (’‘Theses Cabbalisnca . 


light and an eminent inOucncc on that Wisdom. ( Jh^ ..vasculum" 

§ 19, /Cabbala denudafa, I. Pari a. p. ijt.) Vod is the OTishinK fo^h 

which the “fount of the sea" pours, ami from which the KabbaJ^ 

wisdom" issues. ("Pncumatica Kabbalfalica, Diss. I. ch. I. § 7 ^ ' 

denudafa.lI.Pait 3. pp. tSgf.) »rtice that is 

223 "I'au denotes life, which fa the emanation and movement of the esw 
manifested In It; and it fa the medium of union and connection . j g 5. 
essence and the understanding." • (lf«Teni. "Porta coelorum " Diss. vii, 

Kabbala denudafa.I.Parl s.p. Mt-) Cl 

22* A whole series of quaternions arc associated with tbe Tetragratn*” 

"Porta coelorum." DiM.Mf,ch.lII.§5.p. MS- „ •‘Tlie U** 

233 “//f denotes Being, which fa composed of essence and existence. * » 
fa the image of the Intellect or mind." • (Ibid., ch. I. § * and d* P* *4*'/ 
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“Rubied it is so little dillCTentiated that it appears Henticjl. 
This double yet identical figure corresponds exactly to die 
anima, who owing to her usually "unconscious" state, bears all 
the marks of non-differentiation. 

If 've apply these considerations to the alchemical schema, 
ive shall be able to modify it in a way that -was not possible rviih 
we psychological one. We thus arrive at a formula which re- 
duces both to the same denominator! 

Adam Kadmort, 
the psychic-pneumatic man 


Adam, the hylic- 
psychic man 


-The black Shulamite 


The iltuminaUdShutamUe 


The critical point, namely the fact that the transformation is 
not complete, comes out in the text itself; the desired perfection 
is relegated to the future, "that she ivho is encompassed by many 
mountains shall be freed." For this a divine miracle is needed, 
the crushing and burning of Canaan, the tearing down of 
heaven, and the melting of mountains. One can see from 
these toun de force the magnitude of the difficulties diat Jiave to 
be overcome before perfection is reached. 

6** The reference to the mountains rvhich encompass (he 
Shulamite has a strange parallel in Pars'ati, whose name means 
'‘mountain dweller” and who ivas deemed the daughter of Him- 
avaf (Himalaya).^'’ Gnerwff oi-er her blackness, for svhich her 
husband Sliiva reproactied her, she left him and svititdreiv to the 

sae Song of Songs sajs of th<r Sholantiw (4 st): "Conte wiih me from Ixbanon. my 
spouse, with me front Lebanon; come Awn from the top of Amina, from the top 
of Shenir and Ifennon. from the ihas’ dent, from ihc nounuin* of the leopards" 
(AV. mod ). According to WcieUndt (Dot /Me Lied. p. 166) Ubanon. hon, and 
leopard refer to Isbur. 
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Shubmite exclaims: T rc- 

What shall I say? I am alone among mysell in 

i:”l^7sS™c^n:s^U hidden .he fairest green- 

The smte of imperfect of'l^si- 

waited for, does not seem to be one of tortnent o y, 
rive, if hidden, happiness. It is the ^r/^^^fo^a.ion, 

svanderings among the mazes of h p > . | jj gp. 

comes upon a secret happiness '' ™ finds nm 

parent loneliness. In commun.ng w.th 'Vmsdf 
deadly boredom and melanclioly but an inner p , 
than Lt, a relationship that seems like die >>appm“s ^ 
love, or like a hidden springtime, when the green see P 
from the barren earth, holding out the promise ° 
vests. It is the alchemical benedicta vmd.tas, 
ness, signifying on the one hand the leprosy of the cm 
(verdigris), but on the other the secret immanence of 
Spirit of life in all things. "O blessed not 

atest all thingsl" cries the author of the , ^ve 

the spirit of the Lord," writes Mylius, winch f ^r, 

to the waters when it was borne over them a "'L^ |into 

since nothing can be generated without heat? God hreath 
created things ... a certain germinatmn or f 
which all things should multiply . . . called P 

green, for to be green means to grow ... fiie 

of generation and the preservation of things might be ca 

Soulofthe\Vorld.”ss'> _ r„ the tea- 

624 Green signifies hope and the future, and herem^ lies 
son for the Shulamite's hidden joy, which otherwise 
difficult to justify. But in alchemy green also means . 

Thus Amaldus de Villanova says: "Therefore Aristotle s:^ 
his book. Our gold, not the common gold, because the gr 
which is in this substance signiBes its total perfection, since 
our magistery that green is quickly turned into truest goio. 

22TElcazar. Vraltei ChymisehesWmk,n.p. 52 . ^ rMcnnWA 

228 'Tor by greenness sirgjnity would appear to be prefigured v 
"Aurcum vellus," Theatr. ehem^ V, p. 434). 

229 z^rt.aun'/., 11, p. 220.* 230 Phil. re/., p. ii.* 

231 "Speculum alchimiae/* Tftefllr. chefn.,IV, p. 605.* 
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Hence the Shulamitc continues: 

But I must be Jike a dove wtU wings, and I shall come and be free 
at scspcrfimc, when die twicrs of impurity are abated, with a green 
olive leaf; then is my head of the fairest Asophol .^32 and my hair 
curly-glcainlng as the And Job says (27 ; 5),2 m that out of 
my ^ 23 t shall come forth blood. For it is all as ^,“5 shining 
red Adamah,*’’® mingled with a glorving Though I am poisonous, 
black, and hateful without, jet when I am cleansed I shall be the 
food of heroes; as out of die lion which Samson slew there after* 
ward came forth honey. Tlierefore says Job 28 ; 7: Semitam non 
cognovit ille avis, neque aspicit cam oeulus vulluris.-^^ For this stone 
belongcth only to the proven and elect of God.*** 

®*5 It is the hope of the dark Sluilamite that one day, at "ves- 
pertime," probably in the evening of life, she will become like 
Noah’s dove, wbicl», with the olive leaf in its beak, announced 
die end of the flood and appeared as the sign of God’s reconcilia- 
tion tviih the cJiildren of men.**® The Song of Songs (* ; 14) says: 
"0 my dove, that art in the clefts of the rock, in the secret 
places of dtc stairs, let me see diy countenance, let me hear thy 
voice . . /' In our text her head will be of gold, like the sun, 
and her liair like the moon. She thus declares herself to be a con- 
junction of the sun and moon. Indeed, a golden head and 
"bushy" hair are attributes of the Beloved.**® She is, in fact, min- 

S3S ‘•A$opboV' mans gold. 

233 This wusi refct to Job * 8 : 5 : "Aj for the eaitb, out of h cometh bread, and 
under it b turned up as li sverc fire" (AV) C*- • • but uoderneaih it is turned up 
as by fire.” RSV.) 

23t Earth. 

233 Fire. 

23« "Adamah” means red earth, synonymous with "Jaton." 

237 The Vulgate has; "Semitam fgnoravit avis, nec iatuitus est earn oculus vuliuris 
rpV: The bird hath not known the path, neither hath the qe of the vulture 
beheld it). Our text obriously doea not follow the Vulgate, hut seems to be based 
on Luther’s version. 

238 "Three things make the aWntng stone; 

« Aenr Godi <nm braib has bienm 
No man ft poasesaes." • 

Joh. de Tetzen, "Processus de lapide philowphonun." Orey Chymisefte Bikher, 

s«o“gTl 5 : 11 : "HI. ted » » ft. P ’’’’- “ft 

and black as a raieu." 
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ftate melts sfonsus and sfoMO into one figu . * 

=t-a .. ...r 

acquires its “curly-gleaming hair.- 


7. rotundum, head, and brain 

I Although the above passage from the Song ^ 

responsible for the “golden head,” it should the 

this motif also occurs in .old " “Splendor 

Song of Songs. “His head was of fine go^ “V th J 
soils" of the dismembered man whose of 

salt.”=‘’ In Greek alchemy the adepts were called 
the golden head."=‘> The “simple” (i.e.. arcane) subsmnce^^ 
called the "Golden Head, after the god-sent Dan el, God 

mouthpiece.— According to ®y’!tossied a 

1003), famed as the transmitter of Arabian saence, p , 
golden head that imparted oTacles.“'' This legend "’“V P”-^ 
date hack to the Harranite ceremony of the °”dular heau. 
head has also the subsidiary meaning of the corpus rotu 

!U Helncw ihmtih (!un) li mascuBne as well as feininiiie. The I!~li 
-And why i. ihc gold died ZaHaB? Beeaase in ll are »a.pnsd to™ P 
Ihe Male (lakhar), and Ihu fa liidioited by the leltei Zoyin, to “ ■ 
indicated by He. And what fa iu function? He fa the throne for Zajin 
Beth (guarantees) their continuance." (Scholcin, Uui Buch nahto P- 59,^ 

For the sun-moon conjunction sec the vision of the sun-woman 
cussed in "Aniw-er to Job.” pp. 45 *^- [According to Sellin, Jniroducl.on 
Testament, p. 324, it has been suggested that the Song of Songs may ^.51 

h)-mns on the rcUtions of the sun (Sfcefems) and the moon (Sftefamit/i). ^ 
tt 2 CS. the motif of cutly-headednesi in the discussion of Aelia 1 ^^^ 
supra, par. 57. 

2U Salomon Trismosin. Aureom reHuj.Tiactatus Tertius, p. *8. 
2««Beilhclot.AIeh.pecs,lII,*.i. a, 

2 t 5 Xptre<a aeri rhr A«»4X rbw etyfiopor (Bcrtheiot, ■ 

IV. Vi. s). This refers to Daniel s tjiL. describing Nebuchadnezzar’s dream 
great image with feel of clay. <;»hestcT 

24 «Thomdike, A History oj Magic and Experimental Science, I, p- ^ 

If. formerly Gerben of Rheims. was. it appears, interested in alchciny. £' 
this is an alleged letter to Cerbert (early laih cent.) on the squaring of the 
(Bodleian MS. Digby 83). Thorndike attributes the letter to Cetberl bimseU- 
2 iT CL"TTanifoTtiiation Symbolism In the Mass." p. 241. 
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signifying ll.n nrcinc substance™ Tin's is partiailatly relevant 
to our tcxi.as the "inwards" of the head turned to gold and/or 
^^h»e canh, Tiic latter u the terra alba ioUata (foliated while 
«rth). tv'hich m ilvis case would be the brain. ThU conjecture is 
corroborated by the fact that tJie “inwards of the head" is. as it 
ucre, a literal translation of {^kI^oXo^ nvtXot (marrow in the 
bead). Besides this the brain is a synonym for liic arcane sub- 
srance, as is clear from a Hermes quotation in the Rosamtm: 

^ Take Ins brain, powder it tsdih very strong vinegar . . . until 
it turns dark." *** The brain was of interest to the alchemists 
because it tras the seat of the “spirit of the supracelestial 
waters," 2^ the 'raters that arc above the firmament (Genesis 
I : 7 ). In the “Visio Arislci" the brain of the King of the Sea is 
the birthplace of the brother-sister pair.®*’ The "Liber quar- 
lorum" calls the brain the "abodcof the divine part." For the 
brain has a “proximity to the rational soul," wlu'ch in turn pos- 


SW Cl. AUhftny.p^. t6t:also ihc “round ihtng“ or "Moor'i 

head* In Roscn<r<;uif. Cli^mtcat HVddin^ pp. tbe golden ball heated by 
theaufl (p. iij), eibalio (feeding) irfib Ibe blood of ibe beheaded (p. ttj), death's 
head and iphere (p. i ra). The mnlum h senttoned as the place of origin of the 
primi materia in Ventura (TAeotr. eAem, If. p. afi). aod in “Liber Platonia 
ciuartonitn' (T/ieetr. rfiern.. V, p. 151): *The seurl necessary in this work must 
tie round in ihape, that the anUac may be the traniformer of this firmanent and 
of the brain-pan." * Albertus Magnus ("Super arborcmArisiWebs." T/ieafr.efiem, 
JL p- 5S3) says: "Jlis head lists foresrr and therefore his head is called the life of 
f lory and the angels aen-e it. And Cod plated this image in the pandisc of debghis 
and in it he set liii oien image and lileness.” • aod on p. gad; . . until the black 
head of the Ethiopian beating the likeness be wetl wshed." * Among the Naas- 
senes of lllppolytus the bead o( the primordial loan Edem signified patadue, and 
the tour risers that Issue front If signified the four Knses (EfencAos, V, 9. 15; 
Lfgge, 1, p. i<y.) The same author describes the "talking head" as a magic trick. 
{ElfDthos, IV, 4U Legge. t. p. so*) There is some ronnection between the text of 
Albertus Magntii and the report In Hippolyrus. at any rate in meaning; perhaps 
the common source b I Corinthian* ir.'g; "Put I would have you know that the 
head of every roan fa Christ, and the head of the n-oman Is the man. and the head 
of ChrUt Is Cod" (DV), Compare the Albertus tat with serse yr "A man indeed 
ought not to coser his head, because be is the image and glory of Cod." For the 
head as a trophy ot revenge see "PeTedur son ol Efrawg” In the flabinogton (trans 
by Jones), pp. s8*ff. As early as the Greek alchemists the “simple thing' (i,rX<.S»). 
Ir.. the prima materia, was oiled she "golden head." (Berthelot, AUh. greet. 
fV.vi.s.) 

8tadft.curi/.,ir.p-*fit-* 

250 Sieeb, Coeium Fepfiiroficum.pp. iiyt* 

Ml Art. fluri/« I.p. HI- Tfiealr.ehem .V.pp- lef. i*T. «S;. 
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Wei Po -yang states that “when the brain is ptop" ) 

the tetiuTred length o£ time one will Greek al- 

i«»*255 •R/»fprences to the brain are also touna m 

aemy, an especially large 

(btain-stone), which tiris equated with the^-^««^^^ 

is no stone) The latter is one o£ the tf™5 Zonm _ 
the brain; he also calU it “not given and given by “ 

••Mithraic secret.” t'st The treatise on the S“f Tab?e o£ 
says that “alabaster is -whitest brain stone. ^ In 
Symbols in Penotus the brain is correlated with t e 'qoj, 

i^tety o£ baptism, and the “infernal gods." has its 

si^ilii the albedo and the white stone: =“ teP“™ 
pSallel in the chUdren of the King of the Sta. who ''ore i 
^oned in the glass-house at the bottom of the sra and t 
formed; =« the internal gods can be correlated wath 
as the seat of consciousness and intelligence, for oonscioW 
leads an “ungodly" existence, having fallen away from tn 
vine totality.-®® 


«J Ibid, p. 1*4- P- must convert ihc member the 

the beginning of the work into that from which it is generated, and thm 
vert it through the spirit into whatsomer we wm.” • “ilnnber" means b« F 
of the body (“membrum cerebri.*’ p. 1*7). WTui is meant is a tramformau^ ^ 
brain into the res simplex, to which it is in any case related, “ferr it is a „ , 

shape and is nearer than all members of the body to the likeness of the ^ 

25* This seems to bar e made a particularly strong impression on Albertus . agP* 
who believed he had proof that gold is formed in the head: “The greatest 
virtue is in every man. and especially in the bead between the teeth, so that 
time gold is found in liny oblong grains . . . ^\^leIeroIC it is said that the s ^ 
is In every man " • {Cited in Ripley, “Axiomata philosophica,” Theatr. chern., 
p. 154.) Can there have been gold fillings in those days’ 

255 p. *0o. 25* Bertbelot, Alc/i.grea,l, iii, 1. 

257 Ibid, III, ii, 1. Ibid, IIl.xxix.4. 

259 “Characteres secretonim celandorum.“ Theatr. ehem., II, p. 123. 

2«)The alcbemuis connected the “white sionc” with Rev. * : 17: 

give him a white pebble (relcufum, and upon the pebble a new name wn 

ten, which no one knows except him who receives it." (DV). 

2*v “Viiio Arislci.” Art. eurif., I, p. 14S. 

2*2 Hence the devil u expressly ailed “Ludfer." Penotus therefore correlates 
brain with the snake, to whom our first parents owed their first indepen 
action. The Gnostic Naas and the serpens mereurtalis of the alcbcmisu pl^T * 
similar role. 
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Zosimos )s the connect.ng lint between alchemy and Gnosli- 
asm where we find similar Meas. There the brain (or cerebel- 
lum) IS in shape lile the head of a dragon."™ The wicked 
horybas, Immg affinities on llie one hand with Adam and on 
the other with the Kyllenic Hermes,*** comes "from the head on 
high and from tlie imcluracterized brain” =« and penetrates all 
things; we know not how and in what fashion he comes.” Here 
Hippolytns paraphrases John 5 : 37; “Wc have heard his voice, 
blit ti c li^vc not seen hh shape,” an alhtsfon to a partially uncon* 
scious /actor. "To cmphssiK cUis aspect, Hippolytus goes on to 
say that Kory’has dwells in tfie “image of clay” (tV t 5 a-XaV/uin tm 
i.e., in man.«'> “This.” he continues, “is the God who 
duclls in the flood, of whom the Psalter says tliat he calls aloud 
and cries out from many waters.” ^Ve can take this as the 
longing of the unconscious for consciousness. ^Vhen one con- 
siders that iliis passage dares from an age (eo. 2nd cent,) that had 
not the remotest conception of psychology in the modem sense, 
one must admit that Hippolytus, with the scanty means at his 
disposal, has managed to give a fairly decent account of die psy- 
chological facts. The Adam of whom the Naassenes speak is a 
"rock." 


This, they say, is Adatnas, the chief corner-stone I ftupepywnaiotj, 
ivho has become the head of the comer. For in the head is 

the cliaracterizcd [xapaKn;p«rT«w] brain, the substance from which 
the whole family is named the "Adam whom I place 

in the foundations of Zjon.’' 2 «» Allegorically, they mean the image 
[xAaV/ta] of Man. But he who is so placed is Adam [the inner man, 

2 fiSHippoIycus,£'i'«ieAoj,tV, 5f, I.p- 1 » 7 )* 

set The paraMcl< fnclutfc A«l5, Oshis, the serpent, and Christ. 

Ses ir6 Tou 

sag lie adds; "Itu( tio one is aware of if," another reference lo uncoasaovsness. 
SB7i:iencftos,V,6. isff. (Legs®, l,p. JJ3).Ct PsaJm *9:3' 'The voice of the Lord 
Is upon the waters," and vene so: "The Lord skieUi upon the Oood." For an 
aJchemicaJ parallel In Maler lee Psychology end Akhamy. pp. jisff. 
sas This ttone in the /oundalions of ZIwi may refer ro Zech. 4 : gf.: "The hands of 

ZoTobabel have laid the foundation of this bguse,and his hands shall finish it . . • 

And they shall rejoice and shall see Uje tin plummet in the hand of Zorobabel. 
These are the seven eyes of the Lord that run to and fro through the whole earth 
(DV). One of the alchemisu brought Uus passage foio connection with the lapis 
philosophorum on the ground that the "eyes of the Lord' were on tic tcaadatroo- 
stone. (Cf. supra, par. 45 ) 
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man \apxav6p^ov\ on high-^®* ^ 

6s8 These extracts are sufficient to show how jje 

bases of alchemical ideas. If no can 

proven, we would be forced to assume that the same id 
Lise spontaneously, again and again, from an arch yp 
dation. 


629 


630 


8. ADA-M AS TOTAt-rrV 

Now that we have seen the significance of the ht^ijt 
the moon-earth as the arcane substance, we can take up o 
mentary on Eleazar's text. , . j 

An alchemical recipe says: "Sow the gold m foliated vh ^ 
earth." “t” Thus the gold (sun) and the white earth, or moo 
are united. In Chrisuanity, as in aldiemy, earth and moon 

!!» Elmhcs.y. 7. ssi. (Lcrae. I.p. iigl.nie passages to paenlheses are 

270 “Scminaie aurum in imam albam foliatam." Jlos. phil.. Art. eurtj., 

has: ‘‘Scminate ergo enimam in tmaro albam foUaum." 

see Emblema VI in Maier, Serulmium <hymievm, pp. i6ir. The symbol 

dCTh« from Senior. De (hernia, pp. tiL: -UkewLse they call this wat« “ 

giiing Cloud, the lower world, and by iWs they undmtand the foliate 

vthich is the gold of the Philosophers, whkh Lord Hennes called the 

many names. The lower world Is the body and burnt ashes, to which they r 

the senerable Soul. And the burnt ashes and the soul are the gold of the sa^ 

which they sow in their while earth, and [in] the earth scattered with stars, fo ^ 

blessed, and thinting. which he called the earth of leases and the earth o si > 

and the earth of gold." • "pSTierefore) Hermes said: Sow the gold in 

earth. For while foliate earth is the crown of virtory, which is ashes extracted 

ashes" • (p. 41). The “Uber de magni lapidu compositionc" {Theatr. chert., 

p. 55) mentions the “star Diana" as a synonym for terra. 

27 t In their use of the terms Luna and Terra the alchemists often make no dhimc 
lion between the two. The following two sentences occur almost side by side m 
"Clangor buednae" {A rt. aurif., I, p. 464): "Therefore Luna b the mother and ^ 
field In which the seed should be sown and planted,” • and "for I [says Sol] am 
teed sown in good eart/i." • The gcncralhe pair are always Sol and Luna, but a 
least as often the earth is the mother. It teems that Luna represenu the bein' ^ 
and bride, while earth represents the maternal element. The "Iniroitus apertus, 
Mui. herm., p. Cjt (^^’aite, II, pp- i9|f.) says: "Know that our virgin earth here 
undergoes the last degree of cultbation. that the fruit of the Sun may be sown 
and ripened." • The earth U the "mother of rociab" and of all creatures. As 
ell's, it u the “perfect white stone” (drf. sun'/., II, p. 490); but ihb phase of t * 
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r'httd, conjoined by ihc Sgure of the divine moehe^ 
Ihe sun-moon conjunction taka phce In the head, an inctici- 
tion of the psychic nature o£ this event.™ As I said, the concept 
understand it today, did not exist in the 
Middle Ages, and even the educated modern man finds it difS- 
ciiit to understand what is meant by "reality of the psyche.” So 
It is not surprising that it ivas incomparably more difficult for 
medieval man to imagine something between "esse in re” and 
esse in intellectu solo,” The tvay out lay in "metaphysics.” 
The alchemist ivas therefore compelled to formulate his quasi- 
chemical facts mct.^physicalIy too.®” Thus die white earth cor- 
responds to the earth that signified "mankind, is exalted above 
all the circles of the World, and placed in the intellectual heaven 

atbeda ij called "tull moon” and "(muful while earth” (Mylius, PhfJ. ref.p. to) 
Just as Luna longs lor her loiicr, so the earth dra^i do\in the moon’s soul (Ripley, 
Opera omnia, p. 78) Luna says to Sol: “1 shall rcctj>e a soul Irom thee by flat- 
Icry" * (Senior. De ehemJo, p. 8). The •Tractaiw Mirmu" (nealr. them , V. p. 
tOQ) laysf "From water failing upon the earth Adaa was mated, who is also the 
lesser world.'* • Mylfers (Phil, ref^ p. 185): "Earth is called the mother of the ele- 
nenis, for she bears the son In her womb."* "Gloria mundl*’ (Mus, herm,,p, asii 
\Va!te, L p. 179) endows the ftllus with the dual birth of the hero; "although at 
hU hist birth he is begotten by the Sun and ibe Moon, be embodies certain earthly 
eleicenu." * ‘The father r<cei>es the son, that is, the earth retains the spiTlt." * 
(Mylius, Phil, ref., p. 137 ) This whole identification of earth and moon Is attested 
in antiquity: "For the lowest part of all the world is the earth, but the lowest part 
of the aether is the moon: and they hare called the moon the aeihereal earth." * 
(Macrobtus, In samnium Seipionis, I, »g, 10) Pberecydes sa)s the moon is the 
hcatenly earth from which souls are bom. In Finnicus Matemas (h/e//iesw, V, 
praef. 5) the moon is even "the mother of mortai bodies " For the connection be- 
tween the moon and the earth’s fertility see Rahner. "Afysten'um Lunae,” pp. 6iff. 

272 Cf. "Psychology of the Transference," pp. 359^- 

273 Proof of this is the controversy about univeruls. which Abelard sought to 
resolve by means of his "conceptualism." CL Psyeiiologkal Types (19*3 eda. 
pp. Baff.). 

271 Theosophy and llndred systems are still based on this principle. 

275 The presbyter Jodoctis Crevents say* in his "Secreluni” (Theatr. them , HI. 

PP- yflff ^ therefore, dear reader, mehe the legitimate meaning of 

my wortb, and undentand that philosopher* are like to gardeners and husband- 
men. who first choose their seeds, and when they are selected, sow them not in 
common earth, but In cultivated field* or prepared gsrdenr." • "But the Sun and 
Moon of the philosophers being taken as gwdseed. the earth ttself is to tw tli^ 
of all Its refuse and weeds, and worked «dih diligent tending, and 
thus tilled the aforesaid seeds of Sun and Moon arc to be set therein. 
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totality.) This cheerful piece o£ heterodoxy Tcmai ^ 


SCIOUS 


y.)”" 1 Ills j'*'-'-'- — ‘ , e rf 

and its consequences never appeared on the . 


The conclusion whicli Elearar draws requires 


elucidation. 


e conciusiuii MIIH-II 1 ,«nnpc- 

It is in itself remarhable that he should 
tion with the perfect stale, i.e., tlie comuncUo 

passage in Job (supra, par =4) =nd say Out of 


S *all“ome for* b&" This is feasible “°„d 

iunctio symbolizes Uic production of the hermaph pu,,rrh 
Adam, namely Christ and the corpus mysticum of Ch ^ 

In the ecclesiastical rite the equisalent of the ? .j.|,e 


In the ecclesiastical rue tnc cquivaicuL IT , , . a. The 

mixing of substances, or the Communion in botli . 

passage from Job must therefore be interpreted as though 
were speaking: ‘Trom my earth, my body, will 
blood.” In the Greek Orthodox rite the loaf of bread son 
Christ’s body. The priest pierces it with a small »>''Y . 
represent by analogy the wound in his side from .'™'“ , 

and grace flow', and perhaps also the slaying of tlie victim ( 


632 


iio Chrisli). uct^nre 

The alchemical earth, as we satv% is the arcane sud^ • 
jjCTe equated with the body of Christ and with adamah, tl^ 
earth of paradise. From adamah is traditionally derived 
name Adam, so that here again the paradisal earth is connec 
with the corpus mysticum. (This specihcally Christian idea co 
ports ill rrith the alleged jetvish authorship.) Nes’crtbeless, it 
strange that, as Eleazar ssys, this earth is “mingled with five. 


21*1 "De aitc ch^mica," Art, curi/,, I, p. 6i j.* This earth is in the truest seu*^ 
disc, the "garden of happiness and snsdoTa." “For it is the gift of God, 
m)stcry of the union of Persons in the Holy Trinity. O most wondrous lJio4» 

•which is the theatre of all nature, and its anatomy, earthly astrology, p^oo 
God's omnipotence, testimony to the tesurrection of the dead, paiicm of the 
sion of sins, infallible rehearsal of the judgment to come and mirror of e 
blessedness." • (Greserus, Theatr. them,. HI, p. 809.) 

277 "Male and female created be them. From this we leam that es cry figure w 
does not comprise male and female elements is not a higher [heavenly] figt^re. - • ' 
Observe this: God does not make his abode in any place where male and 
are not joined together." (Zohar, I, p. 177, mod.) Cf. ‘TN'hen we base trampl 
the garment of shame, and when the two become one and the male with the 
is ndiher male nor female" {Stromata, III, 15, 92). According to the Zcher 
p. 338). a male and female principle are to be distinguished in God 
WQnsche. "Kabbala," Herzog and Hauck. RealensykJopadie, DC, p. ©79' 
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This recalls Uie alchemical idea of the “ignis gehennalis," the 
centriJ Btc hy n’hose nannth all tiatwre germinates and 
grotv's, because in it dwells the Mercurial serpent, the salamander 
whom tJie fire does not consume, and the dragon that feeds on 
the nre.=‘® Though this fire is a portion of the fire of God’s spirit 
(Boehme s 'divine tvrath-fire”), it is also Lucifer, the most beau- 
tiful of God’s angels, rvho after his fall became the fire of hell 
itself. Eleazar says: “This old Father-Begetter will one day be 
dratsTi from tlie primordial Chaos,®* and he is the fire-spewing 
dra^n," TJie dragon Boating in the air is the universal “Fhy- 
ton,®2 the beginning of all tilings/' 

'33 ^ AnotJier source for the fire mingled tvith earth might be the 
ixnageof die Son of Man in Revelation i ; i4f.: 

His head and his hairs were white like wool, as white as snow, and 
his eyes were as a flame of fne, and his feet like unto fine brass, as 
if they burned in a furnace, and his voice as the sound of many 
waters. And he had in his right hand seven stars, and out of his 
mouth irent a sharp nvo-edged sword, and his countenance was as 
the sun shineth in his strength. 

Here again the head is compared to the sun, combined svith the 
■whiteness of the full moon. But the feet stand in the fire and 
glow like molten metal. We find the lower fire in Job eS : 5: 
“Terra igne subversa est” {DV; “the earth hath been overturned 
with fire”). But “out of it comcth bread’’— an image of the union 
of supreme oppositesl In the Apocalyptic image we would hardly 
recognize tlie Son of Man, who is the true incarnation of God’s 
love. But actually tliis image comes nearer to the paradoxes of 
the alchemists than does the Christ of the gospels, whose inner 
polarity was reduced to vanishing-point after the “Get thee be- 
sts “Wherefore in the centre of the earth there « a most vast and nging fire, 
gathered together from the rays of the sun. It Is caUed the abyw or nether world, 
and there Sa no othirr sablttoar fire; for the dregs or earth!/ remains of the afore- 
said principles, at the tun's heat and of water, are fire and earth, set aside for 

thedamned."' (Mermens, rAM/r.rtew,V,p. 370) 

s?B 'Tor he if is that oiercomw fire, and bj fire is not overcome; but in it amicably 
rests, rejoicing therein." • (T/ie trorAs ofCeder, trans. by Rture}}. p. rgy } 
sso Identified by Elearar with Albawi = blade lead. 

SSI This expression derives from Kbuoraih, Wyl. Chaos. 

282 Cf. “The Spirit Mereurius" (Swiss eda . p. 99). 

283 Vraltes Chymisches IVerr S, I, p. 6j. 

28 tXaX«.X<^irv, rendered by the Volgaie as euriehaleum. from a 

cc^per alloy. 
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hind me, Satan" incident. In the 

again, and even more so in the symbolism of , p,ic 

® Our conjecture that Elearar had in ™‘nd the Apocdyp 
figure of the Son of Man is confirmed to ‘jl®. -psi 

an illustration of the "fils de Phomme § (— "Tczoth 

a French manuscript (i8th cent.),=»” bearing the "am ] 
le Juste," who is assigned the significant ^ ,I,im 

£o 4 i of sixteen points (PI. 3). This te/ets to the d’e™® 
in the vision of Ezekiel, each of which had four faces (L ^ 
1 : 10, 10 : 14).“' In unorthodox fashion he ** Messed I ^ 
woman, as is often the case with the hermaphroditic M ^ ^ 
in alchemical illustrations of the seventeenth and eighte 
centuries. Models for this figure are the visions "t “t. Jo 
Divine (Rev. 1 and 4) and of Daniel (7 : 9lI.).‘'Jezoth (— 
is the ninth and middle Sefira in the lowest triad of the 
listic tree, and was interpreted as the CTCative and procre 
power in the universe. Aichcmically he corresponds ° . 

spiritus vegetativus, Mercurius.*®® Just as Mercurius has a p i 
aspect in alchemy, being related to Hermes Kyllenios, 
the Zoliar has Yesod; indeed the "Zaddik” or "Just One, 
Yesod is also called, is the organ of generation.®” He is 


285 Cf. Ihe dual aspect of the Cabalistic Titcicth. who corresponds to th 
Man: "To ihe right he is called the Sun of righteousness, MaUchi 4 1 a. ^ 
left [he is called the Sun] from the heat of the fire of Geburah. I ° jj 
denudatfl, I, Part 1, p. 348.) Of the second day, which is assigned to Gebura , 
said: “On that day Gehenna was created" (ibid., p. 439). 

288 Bibliolhtque Nationale, Fr. 14765, pi. 8. 

287 Cf. /lion, pp.s59ff. _ _ dation 

288 "In natural things Yesod contains in itself quicksilver, for this is the foun 
of the whole art of transmutation"* (ATabbofa denudala, I, p. 440* 

289 Cf. "The Spirit Mercurius” ^wiss edn., pp. laif.) ^ v h den.t 

200 "Yesod in human beings denotes the genital member of either sex" * • ' 

I, p. 440). The divine name assigned to him is El-chai: "Wherefore Adonai 
with continual lust to fly to the measure of El-chai" • (p. 441). Yesod is also o 
"firm” and “true," because he leads the "influx” of Tifercth down into Male “ 

"It is this firm step between Him and Her, that the most subtle nature o 
semen sent down from above shall not be moved” • (p. 560). His cognomina a » 
among others: "redeeming angel, fount of living waters, tree of knowledge of g^ 
and evil. Leviathan, Solomon, Messiah the son of Joseph." • The ninth 
(Yesod) is named "member of the covenant (or of circumcision).” (*<* 
denudata, 1, Part a, Apparatus in Libnim Sohar, p. jo.) "The Zohar makes promt^ 
nent use of phallic symbolism in connection with speculations concerning^ 
Sefira Yesod” (Scholcm, Major Trends, p. aaS). The author adds: "There u 0 
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spout o£ the ^v-aters” (gffusouum aquarum),-^^ or the “tube” 
and “waierpipe" (canalis)^^^ and the “spring oE bub- 
bling }vater'' (scaltmgoy>» Such comparisons mislead the mod- 
em mind into one-sided interpretations, for instance that Yesod 
IS simply the penis, or, conversely, that the obviously sexual 
language has no basis in real sexuality. But in mysticism one 
must remember that no “s^bolic” object has only one mean- 
ing; it is ahvays several things at once. Sexuality does not ex- 
clude spirituality nor spirituality sexuality, for in God all oppo- 
sites are abolished. One has only to Uiink of the unio mysh'ca o£ 
Simeon ben Yocliai in Zohar III, which Scholem (see n. 290) 
barely mentions. 

Yesod has many meanings, whicli in tlie manuscript are re- 
lated to Mercurius. In alchemy Mercurius is the “ligament” of 
the soul, uniting spirit and body. His dual nature enables him 
to play the role of mediator; he is bodily and spiritual and is 
himself tlie union of these two principles. Correspondingly, in 
Yesod is accomplished the mystery of tlie “unitio”*” of the 
upper, Tifereih, and the lower, Malchuth. He is also called tlie 
"covenant o£ peace/’ Similar designations are “bread,'' "chief 
of tlie Faces" (i.e., of the upper and lower), the “apex" which 
touches earth and heaven,**^ "propinquus” (the Near One), 
since he is nearer to the Glory (Shekinah), i.e., Maldiuth, than 


counc ample room here foe pJyc^oanaI7lJa^ tnierpreuo’ons ’’ In so far as the 
Freudian school iraoslaces psychic contents into sexual temifnolofy there is noth- 
ing left for it to do here, since the author of the ZoAor has done ii already. This 
school merely show^ us all the things that a p«iis can be. but It never discovered 
what the phallus can symbolise. It wa» assumed that in such a case the censor had 
failed to do its work. As SchoJem himself shows and emphasites patiicularly, the 
sexuality of the Zohor, despite its oudity. should be understood as a symbol of 
the "foundation of the uorld." 

sgi "He u the spout for the waters from on high ... and upon it are two olives, 
Nerach and Hod. the two testicles of the male" * denudata, J, Part i, 

p. 330)- 

S02 p. 544, “fons" p. a 15. 

293 P. 551. 

29t Ibid ,p. 1S5. s v.Botri. . . u .t,- 

!w,s: "Jl»l to n.voiu.1 ol o.prfw™" h » 

Ihcrcot m I Sito. ,9V. 'lor U.i. md.. »hid. i. olM Qpl Ij.. -M 7. o (n 

bmen and ea,lh.’ to Togum luing ■)* pataphraa, Hal 1. 1, noUrf »nl btanm 


and earth." • 

298 P. 500. 297 pp. 674 and 6O1. 
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to Tifereth and the "Strong One oE ^“ufe.force) 

the emanation oE the Ttght mi^^me side (Ne« , 

il”o“te““^^^ as a tree, and Vesod as 

(tree-trunk) and virgMum (thicket)^” ^‘"“"“V^aKcribed as 

IgetatiJ. spirit o£ liEe and growth, and 

“vivus,” living,’”' or ' hvjng Eor aeoiu. J yesod 

the prima materia and the basis oE P ^^tains in 

means "Eoundation.” "In "atuml thrn^ art o£ trans- 

himself quicksilver, Eor this is the basis o£ *e s^ole art 

mutation"; not, oE course, ordin^y A star 

which not without mystery is called a star. F 

flow "the waters o£ the good God El, “ '.Uter o£ 

quicksilver . . . is called the Spherical Water," or thesvate 

baptism.” 

This water is called the daughter o£ Matted, not 

who labours unweariedly at making gold. For jg„h and 

out ot the earth, nor is it dug out oi mina, but is ° 

pcriected with great labour and much diligOTce. His wite .j 

the Water of gold, or such kind of svaler as gives nse to g • 
this workman is espoused with her, he will engender a da g » 

will be the Water ol the kin^s bath.”” , 

2as P, 677: "Near . . . and beuer than the hinthcr hom afar, who ii 
259 p, 14: “Fof ihc Strong One ol ImeJ u the lunje midway betw 

and Hod." • and * 1 ®** 

aoo A* caitella munita (fortiBed •tronghold*) and tofri (grapo)> * 

signify the testicles. (Pp. 156 and 165). . .. „jjj ijje 

aotYesod is aUo called, like Tifeieth. amicus Gdelis, the faithful oiled 

Zohar. in speaking of that youth, it is said that the Just One (Vesod) s ^ 

the faithful friend, according to Song of Songs 7 ; 10. T am my ^ o' through 

hence Yesod is called Friend, for he unites two loscn and friends; tor 

Iilm is effected the union of Tifereth and Malchuth” • (p. 247 )- -itrong*” 

aw p. 5G0. Tlie symbolism is sexual (cf. supra, n. ago). The attribute 

“mighty" applies to Tifereth as well as to Yesod. 

P.7 10. 

»t P.51O. 

MSP.1C5. „ 

P. GGo; Proverbs to : *5: “But the righteous Is an everlasting foundation, 
aorp.^^i. *ospp.4|if.* rcpb," 

*oa p, 44*.* Thh appears to come ficnn the alchemical treatise "Ash Jfetsarep 
on which Knorr elaborates in his “Apparatus." 
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IS V speculation the water of gold was 

icIenMried with \ csod. The tablet with sixteen signs for gold or 
‘m 'a' ® * fhomme seems to point to this 

(i t. 3J. ine Aa&oatfl oenudata reproduces a “Kamea”®^^ con- 
taining not 2X8 but 8 X 8 = 64 numbers,®” “which represent 
tne sum of tlie name of tlie golden ivater." ®” 

As the prima materia is also called lead and Saturn, we 
should mention tliat the Sabbath is co-ordinated with Yesod, as 
is die letter Teih,®** tvhich stands under die influence of Shabtai 
(Saturn). In the same wa^ that hfercurios, as a valatilis sub- 
stance, is named the bird, goose, chick of Hermes, stvan, eagle, 
vulture, and phoenix, Yesod (as well as Tifereth) is called "pul- 
lus avis also “penna, ala*’ (feather, win^.*'® Feathers and 
stfings play a role in alchemy too: die eagle that devours its o\m 
feathers or svings,*^^ and the feathers of the phoenix in Michael 
Maier.*^* The idea of die bird eating its own feathers is a vari- 
ant of the uroboros, whidi in turn is connected with Leviathan. 
Leviathan and the “great dragon” are names for both Yesod 
and Tifereth.®” 

Yesod is as a part to the whole, and the u-hele is Tifereth, 


sio 5 ee iupra, pv. 319. o. 6^S. 
sii From Itat. eameo, L. eammanu. 

SIS As a tnulUpt« of 64 Uius ropmenfs the btgbesc loulity. The £4 hexagrams 
of the / CMng should probably be understood fn the sane way. They represent 
the course of the "valley spirit," Tao. stinding; like a dragon or •water. Cf. Roui- 
selle,"Dracheund Stute,"p. s8: also Tfcharaer, Oar rerndcAtniiderieofre, p. 11. 
ai 3 Kabbola denudata, I, Tart t, p. 4{5. 

*1* "In the Zohar this letter is called the fount of life" • (pp. 4 jg and sfiS). 

S19 P. 144: "Aprokh: the chick of any bird. Deut. le.’ff.* Fi 84; 4 * 7 n Raya 
Mehimna. R. Simeon ben Vochai says that by this name is to be uadmtood the 
grade Tifereth. as is apparent from l(s six memben ^tobs). which are * 1 * wings, 
wherewith it flies up and down. But ia Tikkunim at tte b^oning of the bock of 
R. Bar, Bar Channa: this name is said to refer to the Just One under ihe mystery 
of light reflected from the depths to the height His words are these: Aepbrochim 
are flowers, which do not yet bear perfect fruit. They are the Se^th under the 
notion of a tree, which is turned from the depths upwards, and this wjih reference 


to Vesod." • 

jiffTeatficr, wing . . . gcxrnw/ oreiuhis*. . . ibi/ is apoanaea of 

Yesod. who is surnamed the Just Oner • (p. *»). 
SiTSeePtyeholosyanddU/iemy,Sg.*a3. 

8i8"The phoenix . . • from the glinering feaihen about whose neck ... Is 
made a medicine most useful tor resftwing to the desired sute of health all affec- 
tions contrary to human nature" * (Sy»iboJn,p.s9^^ 

Sts A’abbala denisdata, I, Part /, pp. 4 !^ and 757 - 
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” The feet of the Apocalyptic Son ^ 


639 


^;i; 7 in;^ed the sun.-” ^he >eet ot u.e 
Man, glowing as if in tlie fire, touches the earth. 

Malchutli, since the feet are the orga lat Malchuth is also 
The earth. Malchuth. is Yesod’s "footstool. =- X 

7 he "Srna'ce”. "the place destined for the coo^^^ 

of the inlluence sent down to her by her husband 

ishment of the hosts."®" „„„ more to Elea- 

After this digression, let «« bncE one e 
zar’s text. The golden head with the silver „[ a 

body made of red earth mingled with lire “''‘i .^^^ite now- 
black, poisonous, ugly figure, which is how the 
appears. Obviously these negative qualitira . -r ,he 

smod in a moral sense, although chem.ally ‘htT ^ 

black lead of the initial state. But "inside is the seco A 
mystic Christ, as is made clear by the 7.°' - s,„rm 

Samson slew, and which then became the habitation ot 
of honey-bees; "Out ot the cater came forth meat. ° 
strong came forth sweetness.” These words I’ calls 
as referring to the corpus Christi, the Host,®'* which Elea 
the "food of heroes." This strange expression and tii 
Stranger conception o£ the “Christ” present m 
an allusion to the alchemical secret That is why the ^ 

say with Job 28 ; 7 that the way is unknown, “neitlier nai 
eye of the vulture beheld it.” It is shrouded in niysteTy» 
stone belongeth only to the proven and elect of God. 

640 The lapis also figtires in the Cabala: “Sometimes -g 

name of the last SeFira, and Malchuth herself, the 
so called; for the latter is the foundation of the whole fa r 
the world.” *^5 The stone is, indeed, of supreme 
cause it fulfils the function of Adam Kadmon as the capi 
stone, from which all the upper and lower hosts in the 

820 Ibid., p. 548. 

331rp.157.r6li.4j9. ihe 

822*1416 text continues: "As is well known, the woman by her wannin 
seed for generation" • (p. 4G5). 

323 Judges 14 114. .„:,,ltdtli' 

82 * 'This b to be understood of the Son of God, who after having long ii*** 
terrible Hon in rebuking the world’s sins, a little later, when be instuut 
most holy sacrament of the Xuchaiist as his death drew nigh, turned him*® 
exceeding sweet bone^corabs" • (Tidnellus. Afundus SymboUcus, I, p. 397 )* 

S 23 Kabbala denudata, I, Part 1, p. 16.* 
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creation are brought into bang."’^ It U called the "sappWre- 
stone, because it takes on divets colouts from the highest pow- 
ers, and ^vorks m created things now in one wise, now in the 
contrar)’, administering at times good, at others evil, now life, 
now deatli, now sickness, now healing, now poverty, noiv 
riches. The stone appears here as the potver of fate; indeed, 
as the reference to Deuteronomy ga ; 33 shows, it is God him- 
self.*-* Knorr von Rosenroih ivas himself an alchemist, and hts 
words here are svritten with deliberate intent.*^ He emphasizes 
that the stone is the one “which the buiJdej^ rejected and is be- 
come the head of the comer.”**® It occupies a middle position in 
the Sefiroth system since it unites in itself the powers of the 
upper world and distributes them to the lower.*** According 
to its position, therefore, it would correspond to Tifereth.*** 

82« Ibid , p. i6.* Zahar, I, *311 (Eng. tiatij . U, p. 339) taji: ‘The world did not 
come Into being until Cod took a certain stone, which is called the foundation- 
stone, and cast it into the abjss so that it held fast there, and from it the world 
was planted. This is the central point of the unhene, and on this point stands 
the Hoi)' ol Holies. This is the stone referred to in the verses, 'Wio iaid the eor- 
nerstone thereof? (Job 3$ : d). ’a tried stone, a precious cornerstone’ (fsalah 
sS : id), and 'The stone which the buifders rejected has become the head of the 
comer' (Psalm ii3 : as). This scone is compounded of fire, water, and air, and mis 
on Ute abyss. . . . This stone has on it seven eyes' , . . (Zech. 3 : 9). It is the rock 
Moriah, the place of Isaac's sacrifice. It u also the navel of the vorld." 

•27 Kabbaladenvdata,!, Part i.p. i6.* 

82S “See notv that 1. even 1. am he, and there is no god with me; I kill, and I make 
alive; I wourtd, and I heal; neither is there any that on deliver out of my hand." 

•2® He recommends his ivork to "pbiJosophew, theologians of every religion, and 
lovers of the cbjmic art." See iftfe page of Vol. I. Part r. 

•sopp. tfiand 18. 

•St Pp. ifif. 

8*2 "nie stone refers not only to the upper world but also to Rfalchmh: “fn (hu 
perpetual name the mystery of the letter Vod (') is involved, and that to the 
greatest degree in Malchulh. for in her exfais the letter Yod. For the shapeless 
mass and form of the ’ hath the figure of the stmte, and Malchuth is the founda- 
tion and the stone on which the whole upper edifice is built. Of her it la said In 
Zacliariah 3 : 9: Upon one stone there are sewn ejn” • (p. >?)• (Cf- suprt.^ch. II. 
'The Scintilla," where I duaru the etpat* of Monolroos, the iota) The “lower 
stone" has an evil significance In the 9ffdrashlc f^nd of ArmlUus. the “son of the 
stone.’* The Midrash of the Ten Kings s3)-$' "And Satan will tome dovm 
Intercourse with the stone m Rome. The stone wHI conceive and War Ar^Hus 
This stone is the wife of Belial, and after he had cohabited with her she became 
pregnant and gave birth to AmiHus." The Is«er has “squiring ej«. »«> 
h^, green f«t." "Hu hair is red like gold." He is thus a Typhon-hke figure. 
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I have found no evidence in the 

the sapphire rvas an arcanum inw\lchemy from the 

seems as though this author introduced it into alchemy 
Cabala as a synonym for the arcane substance. 

For the virtue which lies in the sapphire is “ Sa”d 

of solution, coagulation, anti fixation. Now, since . ; this 

so as to work through these v tue“l so must the 

[viz., the production of the sapphire and its J o^edures. 

breaking up of the sapphire correspond to the P arcanum 

This breaking up is such that the bodies vanish, * But 

remains. For before the sapphire existed, there was no a 
subsequently, just as life was given to man, the arcanum S 
to this materi^ by heaven.^^a 


We can recognize here relationships with Cabalistm . 

celsus's pupil. Adam von Bodenstein, says in his 0"°'"" 

"The sapphire material; that liquid in which there is no 
ful matter." Dorn’” relates the "sapphinne ‘ 

"Arcanum Cheyri" of Paracelsus.”' The "Epistola ad H rro 
num" cites a certain G. Ph. Rodochaeus de Geleinen HusiO’ 
"Then arises the sapphirine flower of the hermaphrodit , 
wondrous mystery of the Macrocosm, of which one part, it 
poured into a thousand parts of the melted Ophirizum, con 
it all into its own nature.”®’* This passage is influence 

Paracelsus. •F':rek' 

644 The Lapis Sapphireus or Sapphirinus is derived from ^ — 


the adversary of the second Adam. "He will come to the Edomites and say to 
I am your saviour.” The stone m Rome had "the shape of a beautiful gir ’ 
was made in the first six da)$ of the Creation.'* Armillus corresponds to I o ^ 
headed Az!-Dahaka of Persian legend, who subdued Yima, Ujc Anthro^- 
Murmebiein, "Adam," pp. 75!!. Further variants in Hurwiiz, Dif Ger 
iterbenden Messias. *33 Das Buch Paragranum (ed. Sirunr), p. 
as* De vita longa. [This reference Is untraceable.— Editors.] 

92 * Cf. “Paracelsus as a Spiritual Phenomenon" (Swiss edn., pp. 86f.). 
a^Devita longa, p. 7*. 

131 T/ieafr.chem.,V,p.899.* . 

8S8"Ophlrlzum'' may be derived from Opbtr, whose pure gold wa* 

(Cf. Job SI : n and Isaiah 15 : is.) Reuiner’s Pandora (p. 304) gives for po 
auTutn, clear gold": “Obriium auram." Tbb agrees with Isidore of Seville, • 
etymologiarum, lib. XVI, cap, XVII, fol. 841: “Obiycum aurum.” I- obrussa, ^ 
xpneUr, ‘pure gold*. AUo mentioned in Pico della Mirandola, "Ce auro, 
jhcaJr. c/iem, 11, p. jgi. 
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iel i : 82 and 26, where the finnament above the “Uvintr crea- 
ture rvas hke a "terrible crystal" and a "sapphire stone" (also 
10 : 1), and from Exodus 54 ; 10: "And they saw the God of 
Israel: and under his feet as it were a work of sapphire stone, 
and as the heaven, when clear" (DV). Jn alchemy "our gold" is 
^stalline ; tljc treasure of the Philosophers is “a certain 
glassy heaven, like crystal, and ductile like gold"; »*o the tinc- 
ture of gold is "transparent as crysul, fragile as glass.” The 
Book of the Cave of Treasures" says that Adam’s body "shone 
like the light of a crystal/'*" The crystal, "which appears 
equally pure within and rviihou^" refers in ecclesiastical lan- 
pjage to the "unimpaired purity” of the Virgin.*” The throne 
in Ezekiel’s vision, says Gregory ilie Great, is rightly likened to 
the sapphire, "for this stone has the colour of air." *♦* He com- 
pares Christ to liie crystal in a u-ay that served as a model for die 
language and ideas of the alchemists.*” 

The combination of svater and crystal is found also in the 
Cabalistic "Sifra de Zeniutha.” § jyS of Luria’s commentary 
says: "The second form is called crystalline dew, and this is 


f//., p. ijj. 

SM The^tr. ehtm , II, p, 51^. Cf. Rcr. *t : *1; "pure gold, u U *fctt tnatptrent 

gl3S».‘‘ 

9 tt H«Iveltu5, 'Tiiulus aureuj,'' tlfuj. Aertn., p. 8t6 (tVatie, It, p- i®o). 

SJ3 Bcrold, Die SehaizhShle, p. 

848 Fidnelliu. Alundtu symboliaa. I,p. 690. 

84* In Czechielem,!, Mom. vUi (Migne.RX, vol. 76, coL 865). He continues: “The 
^inues tberelore ol the heasens are signified by the uppbire stone, tor these ipiriti 
. . . hold the dignitr o£ the highest pbee In heaven." • Cf. ■!» AfoTB/ia in Job. 
lib.XVni, cap. XXVII. 

815 /fl Eseehielem, Jib, J, Horn, vil; The crystal ... fa congealed from water, 
and becomes solid. And we Jmow how great fa Ibe jooblliiy of water; but the body 
of our Redeemer, because it underwent sufferings etm unto death, wjs in some 
respects Ilie unto water; for in being bora, growing up, and auffering weariness, 
hunger, thint, and death, he punued a mobOe c»ur« modJent by tnoment dntiJ 
his passion. . . . But because through the gloiy of fats reiuneciion he wjs restored 
out of that corruptibility Into the strength of Incorruptibility, he hardened after 
the fashion of a crystal from water, w that there was one and the same nature in ft 
and in him, and the tnuiability of corruption which bad formerly been In him was 
BO more. Therefore water was changed into crysUl when the Infirmity of eorruptl- 
bilicf was changed Into the strength 0/ IncoiTuptibiliiy by his xcsurreaicet. Hut 
mark that the oystal is aid to be dreadful Hut is. to be feared ... and to all who 
know the truth iifa taanifest that the Redectner of mankind, when beshalj appear 
as judge, will be comely to the just, but temble to the tmjuit." • 
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l^;;;;iI^Sevcrity o£ the Kingdom - of thclj^dam^ 
which entered into the Wisdom o£ ^ i,,;, rfonn] is 

the crystal there appears a distinct red ' ^o^ed in 

the Wisdom whereof they said, that Judpnents 
it." Although alchemy was 'j “"“ch“ft ^ 

comparisons, the stone cannot be traced bach to Ch , 
all tL analogies.”'” It was the mystical “iirir Ld is 

“stone that is no stone," or the "stone that hath a SP^ ^ 
found in the "streamings of the Nile." «« It ts “ 
cannot be explained away as yet another '"P^etoguto^ ^^^ 
to obscure the Christian mystery. On Uie contrary, 't/tP^ 
a new and singular product which in early “mf 
tallized out through the assimilation of Christian ^ 

Gnostic material; later, clear attempts tcere made m tu 
similate the alchemical ideas to the Christian, thoug » 
zar’s text shows, there was an unbridgeable difference ° . 

them. The reason for this is that the symbol of the 
the analogy with Christ, contains an clement that ? jt- 

onciled with the purely spiritual assumptions of 
The very concept of the “stone” indicates the peculiar natu 
this symbol. “Stone" is the essence of everything solia 
earthly. It represents feminine mailer, and this concept m 
into the sphere of “spirit" and its symbolism. The 
hermeneutic allegories of the cornerstone and the “stone ^ 
of a mountain without hands,” which were j 

Christ, were not the source of the lapis symbol, but were use 
the alchemists in order to justify it, for the AX5os ov Xi9o^ 

3<8TheKingdcmi(Basnia)tefcntoMalchuih. _ Cetber 

SIT The Maciopicwopos corresponds to the first triad of the Azfluth system-^ 
(corona), Binah (intelligentia), and Hothmah (lopicnfia). ‘It is 
Maaoprosopos, the Taihci and Mother, are the Crovm, 'W’isdom and 
of the emanatise world after the restituiion.” • (Ibid,, sect- 166. pp. 5®^-) 
is a real Trinity: "From the first three parts of the world of emptiness are 
tuied three supreme heads, vrhidi are omtalncd in the Most Holy • 

But all three are counted as one in theemanative world, which is Macropros^P®** 
The X&yrot iiaKpoKoffftM or noMpovpiai^nn occurs in Philo. , 

315 "CommenUrius gcneralis," Kabbala denudata, II, Part 2, Tract. H', P* *' 

8« Christ is called lapis in the patristic literature. Cf. for example St. Gr o ^ 
Expos, in J Reg., lib. IV, cap. vii, is (Migne, PJL., vol. 79, col. 212): "The stone 
Holy Writ signifies our Lord and Redeemer." • 

*50 Benbclot, /Hch. grea. 111, si, 5. CL Psyc/iology and v4icftc>ny,p. 2®4- 
*5t Daniel 2 ; 54 (DV). 
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I Christian origin. The stone was more than an •‘incarnation” of 
r Cod, It rm a conCTetization, a “materialization” that reached 
doivn into the darkness of the inorganic realm or even arose 
from It, from that part of the Deity tvhich pm itself in opposi- 
tion to the Creator because, as the Basilidians say, it remained 
latent in the panspermia (universal seed-bed) as the formative 
principle of crystals, metals, and living organisms. TJie inorganic 
realm included regions, like tliat of hell-fire, whidi ivere the do- 
minion of the devil. The three-headed Mercurial serpent w'as, 
indeed, a triunity in matter***— the “lower triad” ’* 3 _^.ompie. 
raenting the divine Trinity. 

We may therefore suppose that in alchemy an attempt ivas 
made at a symbolical integration of evil by localizing the divine 
drama of redemption in man himself. This process appears now 
as an extension of redemption beyond man to matter, now as an 
ascent of the ai^ttipav rm/ta, ‘spirit of imitation, ' or Lucifer, and 
as a reconciliation of diis with the spirit descending from above, 
both the Above and Below undergoing a process of mutual 
transformation. It seems to me that Bleazar’s text conseys 
some idea of tliis, as the transformation of the black 5 hu> 
lamite takes place in three stages, whidi were mentioned by 
Dionysius the Areopagite as ^aracterizing the mystical as- 
cent: emundafto (M^a/><n», ‘purification'), illuminatio (<^tim<f/u>s). 
perfeclio (rrA«r/i<??).”* Dionysius refers the purification to Psalm 
51 ; 7 (AV); “Wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow”; and 
the illumination to Psalm 13 •' $ (AV); "Liglitcn mine eyes." 
(The tsvo heavenly luminaries, sun and moon, correspond on 
the old view to the two eyes.) The perfection he refers to 
Matthew 5 : 48: “Be ye therefore perfect, even as your Father 
which is in heaven is perfect.*' Here we have one aspect of (he 
approximation to divinity; U»c other aspect is exemplified by the 
image of the Apocalyptic Son of Man, described earlier. 

The transformation of the Shulamite as described in the text 
can thus be conceived as die preliminary stage of an individua- 
tion process, rising unexpectedly out of the unconscious in sym- 
boliral foim. and comparable to a dream that seeks to ouiltnc 
this process and for that purpose makes use now of religious and 

8S2 a, "The Spirit Mercutius" (Swiss edn.. PP- »«9^- '*')• 

553 Cf. and the Celltelhe Vnewaaut. pp. isif »««• 

85lTheC«/«fiatWierarchi«.in,3(En5 tian»,p *8). 
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now o£ ''sdentific" imag«7so regarded and looked at from a 

psychological angle, the "S the unconscious, 

^ The nigredo corresponds to personality, the 

which contains in the first . ^re^that stands iro- 

shadow. This changes into the '^‘"^^theanima, whose 
tnediately behind it, hut comely" 

typical representative the Shulamiteu. I having 

inot “hateful," as Eleazar would have us beiiCTe, 
reconsidered the matter. For since nature WM 
sin of Adam, her blackness must in his vieiv be r^ » 

nL as Se blackness of sin. as the Saturnine initial state hea^ 
and’black as lead. But the Shulamite the p^he under 

nifies earth, nature, fertility, everything xhe 

the damp light of the moon, and also .‘he naturf 1 g 
anima U indeed the archetype of '‘fe lUelf, ”hi* bey ^ ^ 
meaning and all moral categories. ‘ wW inie forth 

comprehensible, namely that the old Adam should ^m 
from her again, thus reversing the sequence 
now be understood, for if anyone knows how ^^jani as 

life it is the old Adam. Here he is not so ‘he °ld M ed to 
an Adam reborn from a dau^ter of Eve. an Adam t 
his pristine naturalness. The fact that she give «b ‘o A 
and that a black Shulamiu produces the original ,g.> 

savage, unredeemed state rule out the suspicion that me 
Adam is a slip of the pen or a misprint. There is a method^^^ 
which allows us to gues what it was that induced t p^ani- 
adopt a Jewish pseudonym. For the Jev was the hand 
pie, living under everyone’s eye, of a non-Chrutian. an th 
fore a vesel for all those things a Christian could not or am 
like to remember. So it was really very natural to put those o 
halt<onscious thoughts whicli began with tlie 'f°'hment 
Free Spirit, ihe late Ciiristian religion of the Holy t'"'” ’ jj, 
which formed the life-blood of the Rena’issance. into tiie m ^ 
of an allegedly jew’ish author. Just as the era of the 0 10 i 
ment prophets began witii Hosea, who was commanded oy 
to marry another Shulamite, so the cours d’amour ot a. 
d' Anjou, the minnesingers and saints with their passionate 
ot Cod, were contemporaneous with the Brethren of the 
Spirit. Eleazar’s text is nothing but a late echo of these centun 
old events which changed the face of Christianity. But m 
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i such echo there is also a premonition of future developments: in 
tlie very same century the author of foiwt, that momentous 
. opus, ^vas bom. 

' A 7*^^ Slmlamite remains unchanged, as did the old Adam. 

And yet Adam Kadmon is bom, a non-Christian second Adam, 
. just at the moment when the transformation is expected. This 
extraordinary contradiction seems insoluble at first sight Bur ir 
becomes understandable xvhen we <»nsider that the illumination 
OT soUftcatio of the Shulamtte is not the first transformation but 
the second, and takes place within. Tlie subject of transforma- 
tion is not the empirical man, however much he may identify 
with the "old Adam,*‘ but Adam the Primordial Man, the arche- 
type within us. The black Shulamite herself represents the first 
transformation: it is the coming to consciousness of the black 
anima, the Primordial Man's feminine aspect. The second, or 
sofj^cotio, is the conscious differentiation of the masculine as- 
pect— a far more difficult task. Every man feels identical witli 
tliis, though in reality he is not. There is too much blackness in 
the archetype for him to put it all down to his osvn account, 
and so many good and positive things that he cannot resist the 
temptation to identify trith them. It is therefore much easier to 
see the blackness in projeaed form: “The woman whom thou 
gavest to be with me, she gave me of the tree, and I did eat" 
holds true even of the most enlightened psychology. But the 
masculine 3Sp«:t is as unfathomable as the feminine aspect. It 
nxtuld certahly not be fitting for the empirics} man, no matter 
how swollen his ego-feeJIngs, to appropriate the svhole range of 
Adam’s heights and depths. Human being though he is, he has 
no cause to attribute lo himself all the nobility and beauty a man 
can attain to, just as he iwuld assuredly refuse to accept the guilt 
for the abjectness and baseness that make man losv’er than an ani- 
mal— unless, of course, he rvere driven by insanity to act out the 
role of tlie archetype. 

But although, when the masculine aspect of the Primordial 
Man “comes forth again,” it is the old Adam, ^vho is black like 
the Shulamite, it is nevertheless the second Adam, i.e., the still 
older Adam before the Fall, Adam Kadmon. The ambiguity of 
tins passage is too perfect for the author, who proves liimsclf 
elserv’here to be a not particularly skilful forger, to have been 
conscious of it. The coming to consciousness of Adam Kadmon 
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■^S'ould indeed be a great 


649 


illumination, for it would be a 

tion o£"the inner man or " ,3 could 

transcending the sexes. In so far as this Man a 

speah of a theophany. The Sh^^^e s ^P£ o^^^ 
■Vhite dove” points to a future, perfect « ghost, 

a hint that the Shulamite will become Sophia, " 

while Adam Kadmon is an obvious parallel of Uir st 

If the alchemical process of thought correspond X.^uid 
three stages of puriHcation, illumination, perfect , 
he difficult to see the justification for , £or in- 

ogous Christian ideas, which are so patently betray , 
stance, in the fixing to the "black cross." But the need £ 
holism other than the Christian one is to™ 


the transformation process does not culminate in food’s 
Adam and the svhite dove but in the lapis, half 

help, is made by tlie empirical man. It is a half ’ 

metaphysical product, a psychological symbol 3^. 

thing created by man and yet supra-ordinate to him. i nis p 
dox can only be something like the symbol of the ^ 

likeivise can be brought forth, i.c., made conscious, by 
effort but is at the same time by definition a pre-existent o 
that includes the conscious and the unconscious. . 1,4 of 

» This is a thought that goes beyond the Christian jj 

ideas and involves a mystery consummated in and through 
It is as though the drama of Christ’s life svere, from now 
located in man as its living carrier. As a result of this shi 
events formulated in dogma are brought rvithin range of ps> 
logical experience and become recognizable in the process 
individuation. 

5» It is naturally not the task of an empirical science to eva u 
such spiritual developments from the standpoint of trans 
dental truth. It must content itself with establishing the 
cnce of these processes and comparing them svith parallel ° ^ 
rations in modem man. It also has the right to attempt to r 
out the logical structure of such ps^’cliologems. The fact tn 
must push forward into regions where belief and doubt 
the question of truth does not prove that it has any intention 
inters ening or presuming to decide what the truth is. Its tru 

* 55 The fate of the Shubmite coiitjpondi, in a sense, to that of Sopbb ansotio 
Cnostla. as Trported by lienaeus (CL ilion, pp. 41. n. 53; 65,0. 85; 19^, n. 33 ^ 
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consists solely in establishing the 6acts and in explaining them 
tvithout prejudice svithin the framework of empirical psychol- 
ogy. Under no circumstances is it entitled to say whether the 
facts are valid or not, or to try to ascertain their moral or reli- 
gious value. I must emphasize this so empiiatically because my 
method is constantly suspected of being theology or metaphysics 
in disguise. The difficulty for my critics seems to be that they are 
unable to accept the concept of psydiic reality. A psychic process 
is something that really exists, and a psychic content is as real as 
a plant or an animal. In spite of the fact that the duckbilled 
platypus, for example, cannot be logically derived from the gen- 
eral premises of zoology', it nevertheless indubitably exists, im- 
probable as this may appear to prejudiced minds. It is not a fan- 
tasy and not just somebody’s opinion but an immovable fact. It 
is perfectly true tliat one can playmetaphysics with psychic facts, 
and particularly with ideas that have always been counted as 
metaphysical. But the ideas themselves are not metaphysical; 
they are empirically verifiable phenomena that are the proper 
subject of the scientific method. 

^Vith the statements of (he Cabala, which as we have seen 
found their w-ay into alchemy, our interpretation of Adam at- 
tains a scope and a depth that can hardly be surpassed. This in- 
terpretation includes Eve as the feminine principle itself. She 
appears chiefly as the “lower,” as Malchuih (kingdom), Shekinah 
(the Indwelling of God), or as Aiarah (Cro'vn), the equivalent 
below of Keiher, the upper crown. She is also present in the 
“hermaphroditic" Sefiroth system, the right half of whicii is mas- 
culine and tlie left half feminine. Hence Adam Kadmon, as a 
personification of the whole “inverted tree," is .indrogymous, but 
the system itself is a highly dilTcrentiaicd coniunctio symbol, 
and. as such, divided into three paru (three columns of three 
Sefiroth eacli). According to Hippolytus. the Naassencs dividi^ 
tlie hermaphroditic Adam into three parts, just as they dui 
Gerynn.*®* Geryon svas triple-bodied and the possessor of the 
splendid cattle on the island of Erythia. Heracles slew him w.t . 
an arrow, on which occasion Hera was wounded m the breast. 

On the same journey Heracles had threatened to shoot the sun 
ihe Cf Cllirhoc wd Chir««. vho from U.. Wood of 

the Corgon. 

tS7 £lfneheu, V, 8,4. 
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because his rays were too hot. So the slaying o£ the 

last in a series o£ three sacrileges. 

For they say of this Geryon 

spiritual, one psychic, and one eaithl^y: and th y d 

luiowledge of him is the beginning of the rapacity to k 

they say: "The beginning of wholenras is the knowle g 

the knowledge of God is perfect wholeness. ^1 ^^/eaine 

spiritnal, the psychic, and the earthly, set itself in 

down together into one man, Jesus who was born of Mary, 

spoke through it [the spiritual, the psychic, and the eartn ri 

three men [i.e., the triple-bodied Geryon], each front hu 

Stance to his own. For of all things there are three kin , _.vrbic, 

the psychic, and the earthly; and three Churches, P ^ ^jjg 

and earthly; and their names are the Chosen, the Called, 


Captive,®^® 

63s This conception bears a striking resemblance to the 
system.®” In particular, Geryon corresponds to the^ 

Adam Kadmon. He is the “masculo-feminine Man in all 8 ^ 
[tvhom] the Greeks call the heavenly horn of the moon. 
they say all things were made by him, and without him 'V 
any thing raade.®®^ That which was made in him is Luc- ' 
they say, is Life— the unutterable generation or P®’’ 

men, which to earlier generations was unkno^vn." 


858 Ibid., V, 6, 6f. (Ct. X.egg«, I, p. i* i). . uqU, 

859 Similar ideas can be tound in the Panarium of Epiphanius, XXX, 5 

vob I, p. 536); The Elkesaitcs declared that Adam was Christ. He came 
Adam, put on bis body and appeared to Abraham. Isaac, and Jacob. Con 
Abraham's gra>c on Golgotha sec ibid.. XLVl, 5 (II, pp.aoSf). g j 

8eo‘'Os!rb, bca>cnly horn of the moon” is a cognomen of Altis. {Elenchos, • 9 * 
3 «i John 1 : 3. 

882 £/«nc/iOi, V, 8, 4L (CL Legsc, I, pp. isiL). 
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THE CONJUNCTION 


I. Tlin ALCHEMICAL VIEW OF THE UNION OF OPPOSITES 

Herbert Silberer rightly called the coniunctio the "central 
idea of the alchemical procedure.* This autlior correctly recog- 
nized that alchemy was, in the main, symbolical, whereas the 
historian of alchemy, Eduard von Lippmann, a chemist, did not 
mention die term "coniunctio" even in his index.® Anyone who 
has but a slight acquaintance widi the literature knows that the 
adepts were ultimately concerned svith a union of the substances 
—by whatever names these may have been called. By means of 
this union diey hoped to attain the goal of the work; the pro* 
duciion of the gold or a symbolical equivalent of it. Although 
the coniunctio is unquestionably the primordial image of what 
we today would call chemical combination, it is hardly possible 
to prove beyond a doubt that the adept thought as concretely as 
die modem chemist. Even when he spoke of a union of the "na* 
tuies/’ or of an "amalgam” of iron and copper, or of a com- 
pound of sulphur and mercvry, he meant it at the same time as 
a symbol: iron was hfars and copper was Venus, and dieir fusion 
svas at die same time a love-affair. The union of the "natures” 
which "embrace one another” was not physical and concrete, for 
they were "celesdal natures” which multiplied "by the com- 
mand of God."* IVhen "red lead” was roasted wdi gold it pro- 
duced a "spirit,” that is, the compound became spiritual,' * 
and from the "red spirit” proceeded the "principle of the 
world.” * The combination of sulpliur and mercury ivas fol- 
lowed by the "hath" and "death.”* By the combination of cop- 
per and the aqua pertnanens, which ivas usually quicksilver, we 

t Problems o) Mfslicism and Us Symbotam, p. jti. 
iEntstehung und Ausbrettung dtrAlcheme. 

* Turbo Fhilosophorum (ed. Rusks), p, 119. 

«lb}d..p. JS7. sibid. ep.isfi. 
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think only of an amalgam. But for the =>lchem«ts « meant^a 
secret, “philosophical" sea, since tor them the aqua p 
was primarily a symbol or a i" 'Jhe rari- 

hoped to discover-or believed they had discovered „alitY 
ous "Huids." The substances they sought to 
ahvays had-on account o! their unknown nature an 
quality which tended toivards phantasmal personifiCTUon. ) 
were substances which, like living organisms, “fertiltzed one 
other and thereby produced the living being [f^v] soug^ oy 
Philosophers.”’ The substances seemed to 
ditic, and the conjunction they strove for was ^ 
operation, namely the union of form and matter.® This in 
duality explains the duplications that so often occur, e.g., 
sulphurs, tw'o quicksilvers,® Venus alba ei rubea^^ auTum 


trum and auTumvulgi. ^ ^ 

635 It is therefore not surprising that the adepts, as we 
in the previous chapters, pUed up vast numbers of 
express the mysterious nature of the substances— an 
which, though it must seem utterly futile to the chemist, ^ ^ 

the psychologist a welcome explanation concerning the 
of the projected contents. Like all numinous contents, mey 
a tendency to self-amplification, that is to say they form 
nuclei for an aggregation of synonyms. These 
sent the elements to be united as a pair of opposites; 
stance as man and woman, god and goddess, son and mo 
red and svhite,’® active and passive, body and spirit,** and so 


riknhelot./ncft.grfcj.lll.xls. , u and 

BAcgidius de Vadis, "DUIogus" {Theatr. chem., II, p. 99): “But 
Tcgmblcs are ol hermaphrodite nature in that they ha>c twofold JC*. * 
less, there comes about between them a conjunction of form and matter, as 
animals.” • -j b< 

• "Rosinas ad Samtantam” {Art. avrif^ I, p. jos): “tMiercfore there are sai 
tsio sulphurs and two quicksthen. and they arc such that they arc called one 
one, and they rejoice together, and the one contains the other." • 
w Ibid. , , 

ttThe tnixtUTc and union of the elements is called the "ordo compw‘ 1 ^ 
(“Liber Plat, quartorura," Theatr. ehrm.. V. p. 182). Wet Po-}ang $3)1: "The 7 
is long and obscurely mystical, at the end of which Ch*ien ()'ang) and K’un (P 
come together” (pp. aioll). 

12 Maier,SyfnboIa,p. jijS. 

**’nic“red man” and the “white woman," or "Red Sea sand" and “iputuni of 
moon.” .^^uI./lmn,,p.g (Waite, l,p. 1*). 11 lbid.,p. 11 (Waiie.Lp- 
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The Ojyosites are mualljr derived from the quatemio of de- 
mems, as ivc can see very clearly from the anonymous treatise 
De suiphure/' which says: 

TJiU 5 ihc firs began to work upon the air and brought forth Sulphur. 
TJjen the air began to work upon the water and brought forth Mer- 
cunus. The water began to work upon the earth and brought forUi 
Salt. But the earth, ha«ng noUu'ng to work upon, brought forth 
nothing, so the product remained within it. Therefore only three 
principles were produced, and the earth became the nune and 
matrix of the others. 

From these three principles were produced male and female, the 
male obviously from Sulphur and hfercurius, and the female 
from Mercurius and Salt.’* Together they bring forth the "in- 
. corruptible One," tlie quinta essentia, "and thus quadrangle 
tvill answer to quadrangle/' 

, The syniliesis of the incomtpiiWe One or quintessence fob 
- lows the Axiom of Maria, the earth representing the ‘‘fourth/’ 
The separation of tlic hostile elements corresponds to the initial 
state of chaos and darkness. From the successive unions arise an 
active principle (sulphur) and a passive (salt), as well as a medi- 
ating, ambivalent principle, Mercurius. This classical alchemi- 
cal trinity ilien produces the relationship of male to female as 
the supreme and essential opposition. Fire comes at die begin- 
ning and is acted on by nothing, and earth at the end acts on 
nothing. Between fire and earth (here is no interaction; hence 
the four elements do not constitute a circle, i.c., a totality. This 
is produced only by the synthesis of male and female. Thus the 
square at the beginning corresponds to the quaternio of ele- 
ments united in the quinta essentia at the end— "quadrangle will 
answer to quadrangle." 

557 The alchemical description of the beginning correspon^ 

) psychologically to a primitive consciousness svhich is constantly 
liable to break up into individual affective processes-to fall 
apart, as it svere, in four direcuons. As the four elements repre- 


Jrt aur,!..t. p. j(3j) or in a baih of cqua permanen,. which again w Me^rius 
Mernirius h Zth masculine and feminine and at ihc same ume the thiM bom of 
jheir union. 

IT Mus /irrm.,pp. Sasff. 0V'a‘«, II. pp- ii*a) 
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physical .-arid 

lution into the constituents o£ the world, that , 
inorganic and hence unconscious n^female 

nation o£ the elements and the final sj-nthKiso en- 

is an achievement o£ the art and a product . ^jved 
deavour. The result oE the synthesis svas oi 

by the adept as selE knowledge.” which, h „ ° g ii 

God, is needed for the preparation o£ *e P*’‘'“‘’P’‘fP i 
Piety is needed for the work, and this is nothing u . 
of oneself’" This thought occurs not only in late alcn^t ^ 
also in Greek tradition, as in the Alexandrian treaty o Vnowl- 
(transmitted by the Arabs), where it is said that » 
edge of the soul enables Ae adept to understand the ro 
ferent names Avhich the Philosophers have ^ven to ^ ^5t 

substance.^ The “Liber quartorum" emphasizes 
be self-observ'ation in the work as ^vell as of events in due 
It is evident from this that the chemical process of 
iunctio ts-as at the same time a psychic synthesis. Some 
seems as if self-knowledge brought about tbe union, 
as if the chemical process were the efficient catise. 'Hie la ^ 
temativc is decidedly the more frequent: the yes- 

place in the retort® or, more indefinitely, in the “natu 
seV* or matrix.-* The vessel is abo called the grave, ^ 
union a “shared death.”® This state is named the echpsc 
the sun.”® 


i8See.4«OTi,pp.i62ff. first 

19 “If a nun would attain the highest good, he . . . most rightlj know 
and then himself-" • Muj. /ierm.,p. 105 (Waite, l,p. 93). tdo*® 

*9 Dom, "Phil, meditath'a," Theatr. I, p. 4C7. "But piety i* -pe 

from God. which teaches every nun to kn^ hrmw-lf as he really i* 
lenebris." Theatr. ehem., I, p, 4CZ), 

21 Bertbclot, Chimieau moyendgc.III.p, 50. 

22 Theatr. ehem.,V,^. 144. fierft^ 

22 . when yon see the mbsiances ming^ in yonr distilling vessel." * 

p.C35 (Waite, 11 , p. 187). 

-* "Excrdt- in Turbam," Art. curif^ J. p. 159, Also in Theatr. chem., I. P* . 
25 Ripley, Opera omnia, pp. 38 and 81. CL also Ventura. Theatr. chert., 

"Let a icnnb therefore be dug and the woman buried with the dead man. 
fa a reference to Turba, Sermo UX. but there the woman fa buried wi 
dragon (supra, par. 15). 

25 Sfta- /lerm, p. CS6 (Waite, II, p. | 83 ). CL "Psjchology of the Tramfw*®''’ 
PP.33CQ. 
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--^38 Tiie coniunctio does not always take the form of a direct 
union, since it needs-or occurs in-a medium: "Only through a 
medium can the transition take place,” and, "Mercurius is the 
medium of conjunction.” ** Mercurius is the soul (aniraa), which 
is the 'mediator between body and spirit.”*® The same is true 
of the synonyms for ^^erc^^ius, the green lion®® and the aqua 
permanens or spiritual water,®* which are likeivise media of con- 
junction. The "Consilium coniugU” mentions as a connective 
agent the sweet smell or “smoky vapour,” ** recalling Basilides* 
idea of the sivcet smell of the Holy Ghost.®® Obviously this refers 
to the ‘‘spiritual’' nature of Mercurius, just as the spiritual 
ivater, also called aqua aerts (aerial water or air-water), is a life 
principle and the “marriage maker” betiveen man and svoman.** 
A common synonym for the water is the "sea,” as die place where 
the chyinica] marriage is celebrated. The "Tractatus Micreris" 
mentions as further synonyms die "Nile of Egypt.” the "Sea of 
die Indians,” and die ‘*^feridian Sea.” The "marvels” of this sea 
are that it mitigates and unites the opposites.” An essential fea- 
ture of the royal marriage is therefore the sea-journey, as de- 
scribed by Christi.in Rosencreutz.®* This alchemical motif was 
taken up by Goethe in Faust II, where it underlies the meaning 
of the Aegean Festival. The archetypal content of this festival 
has been elaborated fay Kei^nyi in a brilliant araplificatory in- 
terpretation. Tiie bands of nercids on Roman sarcopha^ reveal 
the "cpithalamic and the sepulchral element,” for "basic to the 
antique mysteries ... is the identity of marriage and death 
on the one hand, and of birth and the eternal resurgence of life 
from deadi on the other.” 


2T Dom. "Physica Trismpgijil.*' Theatr. fhem . I. p, 418.* Cf. his rmail: "tertium 
esse neccssariuni’’ ("Congeries ParaeelsKae." Thtafr. them, I, p. 577). 
ssVcotura.Theofr.ehem.II.p.jto* »Ihid.p.js*. 

80 Ripley. ••Axiomata phUosophica/* Theatr. ehem., 11 , p. 1x3- in Mta. 

herfn.,p.39 0*^»U®-t'P'4*)- »tArt.auri/,I,p.sBt. ..... 

32 Ihemka, p. 74- The «un«rpaft ot the “ivna odoulaa menuemed here u 
the odor sepulcroTum (stench of the graves). 

'Siril/Jor i3aSieTitT9P. Hipp6iftus.E!efieh0s,\n,ta, i4- _ 

«< -tL ami ma, ahthg bmm ranh aaa hravm u 

For ihal «tor dloolvo Ih. bod, hno 9>Ini. mal-n lla 

abooi iho Oianiaso bmm n™ a"‘i '.h ?„ L,.!. 

aa-II, la abla u] moma, »h.. U d.,, » ->11™ "bM 

a»d»..ktnbod«".(Tl...lr.m»..V.p.>.>)- >• CbFmcal II rfdp.,. 

8T Kerinyi, Das /iegaeische Test, p. 55. 
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Mcrcurius, however, is not just the medium oj „ 


but also that which is to be united, ''Vj* ‘''“rbriniuti'- 
•■seminal matter" o£ both man and womam 
h-nus and Mercurius /oem.neus are 

curiusmcnslruaJis.whichisthe aqu®; J..j,n,c,ristr: In 

sophical" explanation o£ this m h.s "Phys.ca Tn 
tlie beginning God created one world (unui mundu )• ^ 

divided intofwo-heaven and earth "Beneath this spm.ual an ^ 
corporeal binarius lieth hid a third thing, which >5 h 
holy matrimony. This same is the medium enduring unt 
in all things, partaking o£ both their “Annies. \\ uhony J 
cannot be at all, nor they without this medium be J 

one thing out o£ three ” ■"> The division into two 
in order to bring the "one" world out o£ the state of p 
into reality. Reality consists of a multiplicity , udty 

is not a number; the first number is two, and with it mu p 

and reality begin. sncrately 

SCO It is apparent from this explanation that the^ in a 

evasive and universal Mercurius-that Proteus 1"'’ j "’l.jjnus 
myriad shapes and colours— is none other than , j 
mundus,” the original, non^lilfercntiated unity of the w j. 
of Being: the iy^Mta of the Gnostics, the primordial uncon 
ness.^^ The Mcrcurius of the alcliemists is a 
concretization of what we today would call the collective u 
scious. While the concept of the unus mundus is a jts 

speculation, the unconscious can be indirectly experience ^ 
manifestations. Though in itself an hypothesis, it has at ^ 
great a probability as the hypothesis of the atom. It is clear 
the empirical material at our disposal today that the 
the unconscious, unlike conscious contents, are mutual y 

8 *"ExCTdt.inTurbam,"/lrt.auri/.,l,pp. iCof. - 

29 "In a way not unlike that in which God in the beginning cajoe 

by meditation alone, so likewise he created one world, from which all t 
into being by adaptation” • {Theatr.chem^l,p. ml®^ 

"Also, as there is only one Cod and not many, *o he willed at first in ^ 

{ibi<t» 


to create from nothing one world, and then to bring it about that all 
he created should be contained in it, that Cod in all things might be one 
P-4«5)- 

■»01bid.,p.4i8.* _ jpo 

<1 Cf. the "mountain" in which all knowledge is found, but no 
opposites. (Abul-Qasira Muhammad, KitSb af-’ilm at-muklasab, p- *4-) 
material in Ptyehology and Alchemy, p. 413 and n. t. 
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l^amin/ilctl to sucli a degree that they cannot be distinguished 
from one another and can therefore easily lake one another’s 
place, as can be seen most clearly in dreams. The indistingtiish- 
miicness of its contents gives one the impression that evcryUiing 
is connected sviili everything else and therefore, despite their 
inidtifarious modes of manilcsiation, that tliey are at bottom a 
unity. The only comparatively clear contents consist of motifs 
or types round srhicli the Individual associations congregate. As 
the history of the iiuman mind shoivs. tiiese arclictypes are of 
great sf.ihiUty .and so distinct tliat they aliens' themselves to be 
|>crson{ficd and named, even though their boundaries are 
blurred or cut across those of other archetypes, so that certain of 
llicir qualities can be interchanged. In particular, mandala sym- 
bolism sliows a marked icndcncj' to concentrate all the arche- 
ijpes on a common centre, comparable to the relationship of all 
conscious contents to the ego. The analogy is so striking that a 
la)rnan unfamiliar svith this symbolism is easily misled into 
thinking that the tnand.ala h an artificial product of the con- 
scious mind. Naiiimtly mandalas can be imitated, but lias does 
not prove tiiat all mand-ilas arc imitations. Tliey arc produced 
sjJOtn.mcoiMly, ivithoat external influence, even by children and 
adults svho have never come into contact with any such ideas.^* 


One might perhaps regard the mandala as a reflection of the ego- 
centric nature of consciousness, though this view wuld be jus- 
tified only if it could be prov^ tliat the unconscious is a sec- 
ondary phenomenon. But the unconscious is undoubtedly older 
and more original than consciousness, and for this reason one 
could just as well call the egocentrism of consciousness a reflec- 
tion or imitation of the ”scir'-ccnirism of the unconscious. 

• The mandala symbolizes, by its central point, the ultimate 
unity of all archetypes as well as of the multiplicity of the phe- 
nomenal svorld, and is therefore the empirical equivalent of the 
metaphysical concept of a units mundus. The alchemical equiva- 
lent is the lapis and its synonyms, in particular the Microcosm. 

t Dorn’s e.vplan.ation is illuminaiing in that it affords us a 
deep insight into the alchemical mysterium “ 

this is nothing less than a restoration of the original state of the 
cosmos and the divine unconsciousness of the svorld, we can un- 


<2 See ■•Concerning MandaU Syrobolfam." 
*3 cr. Ptyefiolo^ andAtffitm)'. pp. s°S( 
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derstand tlie extraordinary fascination emanating from 

tery. It is die Western equivalent o[ the P and 

of kssical Chinese philosophy, namely the °7"tefdum 

yin in tao, and at the same time a premonition oE th 
quid" •which, on die basis oE psychological experienc t 
hand and oE Rhine’s experiments on the other, 1 ' , 

"synchronicity." “ IE mandala symbolism is the ps> ° . 

equivalent oE the unus mundus, then synchromcity P ^ 
psychological equivalent. Though ",eoE 

cur in time and space tliey manifest a remarkable indepen 
both these indispensable determinants of physical 
hence do not conform to the law of causality. The 
underlies our scientific view of die world brwks p 

down into individual processes which it punctilious y ^ 
isolate from all other parallel processes. This ^of the 

lutely necessary if wc are to gain reliable knowledge 
world, but philosophically it has the disadvantage of f nts s® 
up, or obscuring, the universal interrelationship of e'C 
that a recognition of the greater relationship, i.c., of ijl® .j^ 3 t 
of the world, becomes more and more difficult. Everything ^ 
happens, however, happens in the same “one world ^ ^^asnect 
part of it. For this reason events must possess an a priori ^ 
of unity, though it is diOicuk to establish this by the swtis 
method. So far as we can see at present, Rhine seems to have 
cessfuUy demonstrated thb unity by his cxtiasensory-pcrc^^^ 
experiments (ESP).^^ Independence of time and space 
about a concurrence or meaningful coincidence 
causally connected with one another— phenomena which O 
were summed under the purely descriptive concepts or 
athy, clairvoyance, and precognition. These concepts 
have no explanatory value as each of them represents an A ^ 
cannot be distinguished from the X of the other. The cha 
teristic feature of all these phenomena, including Rhine s p 
chokinetic effect and other synchronistic occurrences, 
inpul coincidence, and as such I have defined the synchronis 
principle. This principle suggests that there is an inter-coi^ ^ 
tion or unity of causally unrelated events, and thus postulat 

** a. my “Synchronidiy: An Acaiual Conneaing Principle." icraDl 

« C£. his Nan Frontiers of the Mind and The Reach of the Mind. The xel 


phenomena are discussed in 


'Synditoniciiy." 
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“ '»= 

'3 Mercunus usually stands for the arcane substance, whose 
s^on^s are die panacea and the “spagyric medicine.'' Dorn 
identifies the latter with the "balsam” of Paracelsus, whidi is 
analogy of the nvpt,v of the Basilidians. Furthermore, in 
me De vita longa of Paracelsus, the balsam as an elixir vitae is 
designated gamonymus,” which might be rendered "having the 
name of matrimony." Dorn tliinks that the balsam, svhidr 
stands higher than nature," is to be found in die human body 
and is a kind of aetheric substance.** He says it is the best medic- 
ament not only for the body but also for the mind (mens). 
Though it is a corporeal substance, as a combination of the 
spirit and soul of ilie spagyric medicine it is essentially spir- 


We condtide that meditative philosophy consists in the overcoming 
of the body by mental union [unio mentalis]. This first union does 
not as yet make the wise man, but only the mental disciple of wis- 
dom. The second union of the mind with the body shows forth the 
wise man, hoping for and expecting that blessed third union witli 
die first unity [i.e., the unus mundus, the latent unity of the world]. 
May Almighty God grant that all men be made such, and nay He be 
one in All.** 


It is significant for the whole of alcJiemy that in Dorn’s view 
a mental union was not the culminating point but merely the 
first stage of the procedure. The second stage is reached when 
the mental union, that is, the unity of spirit and soul, is con- 
joined with the body. But a consummation of die mysten'um 
confufictfcrirs can be expected only when the unity of spirit, 
soul, and body is made one with the original unuj rnundiis. This 


« Balsam ocatn in Zaslmos as a tyoonjm for Ihe oyua pirmenens. (Benhelot, 
Alch.grees.llJ.xxr.J.) 

<T Cf. "Paracelsus as a Spiritual rbmometioa'" (Swiss edn- pp. 8^" )• 

4S-For ihm is in man's bcO}' a testam wbsuoce conformabJe to the etherwl. 
>hidi presenes the otlier elanenial pans in it and auses them to CDntinue" • 
rPhil. tneditatira,” Theatr. them , 1, p. 45^ 

« "And s»c do not deny that our spagyric nwdjdne b corporeal, but we «y that It 
is made spiritual when the spagpie spirit clothes it“ • {ibidy A synonym for 

tolsarn b the w-ine that is “duple*." both -philosephic and common (ibid.. 

P-4'5-1)- Ibid., p. 436.* 
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third stage o£ the coniunctio was 

an Assumption and Coronation o£ Mary, i ..-edding 

o£ God represents the body. The Assumption is rial y . jj 

£east, the Christian version o£ the 

incestuous nature played a great role in alchemy. 

tional incest always indicated that the supreme union 11^^ 

sites expressed a combination o£ things which are re a e 

unlike nature.” This may begin with a purely 


feel* 

Such an interior operation means a ^eat of 


) mentalis of intellect or reason with Eros, representing 


ing. 

brings a considerable increase of self-knoivledge ^ ^ 
personal maturity, but its reality is merely potentia 
validated only by a union with the physical world of t 
The alchemists therefore pictured the unto mental^ as 
and Son and their union as the dove (the "spiration 
both), but the world of the body they represented by * ^ 

nine or passive principle, namely Mary. Thus, for more ^ 
thousand years, they prepared the ground for the dogma ® ^ 

Assumption. It is true that the far-reaching implications 
marriage of the fatherly spiritual principle with the prinap 
matter, or maternal corporeality, are not to be seen fro 
dogma at first glance. Nevertheless, it does bridge over a^^^ 
that seems unfathomable: the apparently irremediable sep^ ^ 
tion of spirit from nature and the body. Alchemy 
bright light on the background of the dogma, for the ne^'' ^ 
of faith expresses in symbolical form exactly what the a 
recognized as being the secret of their coniunctio. The ^ 
respondence is indeed so great that the old Masters could 
mately have declared that the netv dogma has ivritt^ 
Hermetic secret in the skies. As against this it will be 
the alchemists smuggled the mystic or theological marriage i 
their obscure procedures. This is contradicted by the 
the alchymical marriage is not only older than the correspon o 
formulation in the liturgy and of the Church Fathers but 


For imunce in Reusner’* Pandora.CLPsythohgy and Alchemy, fig- 23** , 

62 Sec “Piychology of the Transference,- pp, snfL The incest symbolism »» ^ 

to the intrusion of endogamous libido. The primitive "cross-cousin-mantf SC 

lupervided by a pure exogamy which left the endogamom demands unsaiim 
is these demands that come to the fore in incest s)'mbolism. 
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based on classical and pre-Christian tradition « The alchemical 
tradition cannot be brought into relationship with the Apoca- 
lyptic marriage of the Lamb. The highly differentiated sym* 
bohsm of the latter (lamb and city) is itself an offshoot of the 
archetypal bierosgamos. just as this is the source for the alchemi- 
cal idea of the coniimctio. 

'5 The adepts strove to realire their speculative ideas in the 
form of a chemical substance svhicli they thought was endowed 
with all Icinds of magical powers. This is the literal meaning of 
their uniting the unto tnentalis witli the body. For us it is cer- 
tainly not easy to include moral and philosophical reflections in 
this amalgamation, as tlie alchemists obviously did. For one thing 
tve know too mudi about the real nature of chemical combina- 
tion, and for another we have a mudt too abstract conception of 
the mind to be able to understand how a "truth" can be hidden 
in matter or what an effective "balsam" must be like. Owing to 
medieval ignorance both of chemistry and of psychology, and tlje 
lack of any epistemological criticism, the two concepts could 
easily mix, so that things tint for us have no recognizable con- 
nection with one another could enter into mutual relationship. 

' The dogma of the Assumption and the alchemical mysierium 
contunctjonis express the same fundamental thought even 
though in very different symbolism. Just as the Churdi insists on 
the literal taking up of the physical body into heaven, so the 
alchemists believed in the possibility, or even in tlie actual ex- 
istence, of their stone or of the philosophical gold. In both cases 
belief was a substitute for the missing empirical reality. Even 
though alchemy was essentially more materialistic in its pro- 
cedures than the dogm-i, both of them remain at the second, 
anticipatory stage of the coniunctio, the union of the unto men- 
talis tvith the body. Even Dom did not venture to assert that he 
or any other adept had perfected the third stage in his lifetime. 
Naturally there were as many sivindlers and dupes as ever tvho 
claimed to possess the lapis or golden tincture, or to be able to 


tSTbi5 is aJr«dr tJw me K,ih theald^ Dwaocri.us. «ho probably « 
least as early as the isC cent. For him k fa a maniage of the natures. (Tests n 
nerthelot. AUH. grccs. HAS) SigntCeanUy «K>«gh. last 
of an alchemicai opus, Goethe's Fu-r/, end* «th ’P^^heos^ of the Virgin 
Mo“er. Mary-Soph'a. queen and goddess. ITte epithet "dea- also occun in 
Mecbthild of Magdeburg. 
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honest alclicmists readily admitted that 

of 


make it. But the more 

they had not yet plumbed the final secret. jijtics 

One should not be put off by the physical 
dogma or of the coniunctio, for they are symbols ^ 

which the allurements of rationalism are entirely P 

and miss the mark. If symbols mean anything at mi, twy 
tendencies which pursue a definite but not yet ^ jn 

and consequently can express themselves only in ^ 

tins uncertain situation one must be content to 
they are, and give up trying to know anylliing beyon 
bol. In the case of dogma such a renunciation is rcinlorc ; 
the fear of possibly violating the sanctity of a religious taea, 
in the case of alchemy it was until very recently considere 
worth while to rack one’s brains over medieval 5 j. 

day, armed with psychological understanding, we are in a 
tion to penetrate into the meaning of even the most a s 
alchemical symbols, and there is no justifiable reason y J 
should not apply tlie same method to dogma. Nobody,^ 
can deny that it consists of ideas which are bom of man s 
ing and thinking. The question of how far this thinking , 
inspired by the Holy Ghost is not affected at all, let ^ ^ 

cided, by psychological investigation, nor is the possibihy o 
metaphysical background denied. Psyxhology cannot adw 
any argument either for or against the objective validity ° 
metaphysical vieiv. I have repealed this statement in 
places in order to give the lie to the obstinate and grotesque 
tion that a ps^'chological explanation must necessarily be eit 
psychologism or its opposite, namely a metaphysical assem 
The psychic is a phenomenal world in itself, which can be 
duced neither to the brain nor to metaphysics. . ^ 

^ 1 have just said that symbols are tendencies whose goal is 

yet unknoivn.®* We may assume that the same fundamental ru 
obtain in the history of the human mind as in the psychology b 
the individual. In psychotherapy it often happens that, long 
before they reach consciousness, certain unconscious tendencies 
betray their presence by symbob, occurring mostly in drean^ 
but abo in ivaking fantasies and symbolic actions. Often tve has e 

64 This does not contiadia the statement that symbols are the best possible 
latioQ of an idea vhose referent is not dearly known. Such an idea is always b 
on a tendency to represent its referent in its own way. 
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the impression that the unconscious is trying to enter conscious- 
ness by means of all sorts of aUusions and analogies, or iliat it is 
making more or less playful auempls to attract attention to 
Itself. One can observe these phenomena very easily in a dream- 
series. The series I discussed in Psychology and Alchemy offers 
a good example.®^ Ideas develop from seeds, and tve do not kno^v 
what ideas tvill develop from what seeds in the course of history. 
The Assumption of the Virgin, for instance, is vouched for 
neither in Scripture nor in the tradition of the first five centuries 
of the Christian Church. For a long time it was officially denied 
even, but, with tlie connivance of the whole medieval and mod- 
ern Church, it gradually developed as a "pious opinion" and 
gained so much power and influence t!)at it finally succeeded in 
thrusting aside die necessity for scriptural proof and for a tradi- 
tion going back to primitive times, and in attaining definition 
in spite of the fact that the content of the dogma is not even de- 
finable.*® The papal declaration made a reality of what had long 
been condoned. This irrevocable step beyond the confines of 
historical Christianity is the slrong«t proof of the autonomy of 
archetypal images. 


a. STAGES OF THE CONJUNCTION 

>9 The coniunctioafFordsanotlier example of the gradual des’el- 
opment of an idea in the course of the millennia. Its history 
flows in two main streams svinch are largely independent of one 
another: theology and alchemy. IV'hile alchemy has, except for a 
few traces, been extinct for some two hundred years, theology 
has put forth a nesv blossom in tlie dogma of the Assumption, 
from ^vhicll it is evident that the stream of development has by 
no means come to a standstill. But die differentiation of the two 
streams has not yet passed beyond the framework of the arche- 
typal hieros'^mos, for the coniunctio is still represented as a 
union of mother and son or of a brother-sister pain Already in 
the sixteenth century', however, Gerard Dorn had recognaea the 
psychological aspect of die chymical maniage and clearly under- 
stood it as ivhat ^fe today would call the individuation process. 

Bs Ar.oa.« » th* serta vl la “A Smdy in Process ot Indi- 

eiShw niaierial in im LUhIt Cw^ir. 
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This is a step beyond the bounds wliich were set “ ‘'"i 
iunctio, both in ecclesiastical doctrine and m alcliemy, Y 
archetypal symbolism. It seems to me that Dom ® 
sents a logical understanding of it in two respects, fin 
the discrepancy between the chemical operation and tne p ) 
events associated with it could not remain permanent y i 
from an attentive and critical obscr\'er, and secondly • 

marriage symbolism obviously never quite satisfied 
cal thinkers themselves, since they constantly felt ob ige 


make use of other “uniting symbols/' besides the numerous 
ants of the hierosgamos, to express the all but incomprehens 


[ me niCI05g.unU5, lU vnt. 1 . g 

nature of the mystery. Thus theconiunctio is 


670 


dragon embracing the woman in the grave,” or by two * • 

fighting,®* or by the king dissolving in water,®® and so on. > 
larly, in Chinese philosophy the meaning of yang is far 
hausted with its masculine connotation. It also means^ 
bright, and the south side of the mountain, just as the femtn 
yin means damp, dark, and the north side of the mountain. 

Although the esoteric symbolism of the coniunctio 
a prominent position, it docs not cover all aspects of 
lerium. In addition we have to consider the symbolism of dea 


differ* 


and the grave, and the motif of conflict. Obviously, very 
ent if not contradictory symbolisms were needed to give ? 
quate description of the paradoxical nature of the conjunctio^- 
In such a situation one can conclude with certainty that none 
the symbols employed suffices to express the whole. One the 
fore feels compelled to seek a formula in which the various ^ 
pects can be brought together without contradiction. Dom a 
tempted to do this with the means that were then at his dispo^a . 
He could do so the more easily as the current idea of 
spondentia came to his aid. For a man of those times there 
no intellectual difiiculty in postulating a "truth” which ^ 
same in God, in man, and in matter. With the help of this i 
he could see at once that the reconciliation of hostile elernen^ 


and the union of alchemical opposites formed a “correspoti^ 


nd* 


ence” to the unto mentalis which took place simultaneously 

48. Ct. also Turba, Sermo 


67 C£. Embltma L in Maier'* Semtinum chymicum. n. 

LIX. 

68 5 (Tuf, ehymicum, p, 46, and Mas. herm^ pp. 551, 357 (Waite, I. pp* * 9 *^' 
6» “Mcilini allegoria." /Irt, aurif^ I, p. 393, 
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the mind of man. and not only in man but in God (•‘that He 
may be one m All”). Dorn correctly recognized that the entity in 
whiclx the union took place is the psychological authority tvliicli 
I have called the self. The unio mentalis, the interior oneness 
which today we call individuation, he conceived as a psychic 
equilibration of opposites "in the overcoming of die body," a 
state of equanimity transcending the body's affectivity and in- 
stinctuality.®® The spirit (animiu), which is to unite witli the 
soul, he called a "spiracle [sptracuiuin] of eternal life," a sort of 
window into eternity" (Leibniz), whereas the soul is an oigan 
of the spirit and the body an instrument of the soul. The soul 
stands between good and evil and has the "option" of both. It 
animates the body by a "natural union," just as, by a "supemat- 

I ural union," it is endowed with life by the spirit.** 

.®7‘ But, in order to bring about their subsequent reunion, the 
mind (mens) must be separated from Uie body—svhicb is cquisa- 
lent to "voluntary death" •*— for only separated things can unite. 
By this separation (dhtractio) Dorn obviously meant a discrimi- 
nation and dissolution of the "composite," the composite state 
being one in which the affectivlty of the body has a disturbing 
influence on tiie rationaiity of the mind. The aim of this separa- 
tion svas to free the mind from the influence of the "bodily appe- 
tites and the heart's affections," and to establish a spiritual posi- 
tion whidi is supraordinate to the turbulent spliere of the body. 
This leads at first to a dissociation of the penonalUy and a viola- 
tion of the merely natural roan. 

«7« This preliminary step, in itself a clear blend of Stoic 
philosophy and Christian psydiology. is indispensable for the 
differentiation of consciousness." Modern psj-chothcrapy makes 
use of the same procedure when it objectifies the affects and in- 

eo -Therefore ihc mind is well said w be compo«rd when ihc ipiril and ihe snot 
arc joined by such a bond that ihe bodily appclita and ihe heart's aflectfoni are 
restrained" • {'Thi). medii," Thtatr. them , I. p. 45‘)- 


StlmDom t'to tb. ".obum Bd"; 'He HW l.vtlh bb lool ibdl ir,i b. 
that ■hatefti 'ms sotft ptreneVn w fei tto“ • {j.. VJi ,- Studaar tSi l-ulc 

Htt.tepSd'i.; «W rb'i.ns- •” »" 1“ I-""'” 1; 

Inttrcoomuntaiins l.bfrioib,. Tfi. pWmto H » 

.. . ot ib-Sht U dd.r.bk 

.re prep»rere... Tb. H,-.' (,ir. .p.n., L"' 

ten' Tx\'hoerfrreuir>sitwillpi«per»dhewhoI<M«k.willpetUh. (P.tjS) 
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stincts 


and confronts consciousness svith them. 


cts ana 

tion of the spiritual and *P’'f"f'.“^^*toory inas- 

of the latter to the rational standpoint, is not satistocto^ 


01 tne lauer lU lUC ius- 

much as reason alone cannot do complete or ^ it 
tice to the irrational facts of the unconscious. In thfJlon„ m 


does not pay to cripple life by insisting on the 


spirit, ior which reason the pious man cannot 
from sinning again and again and the rationalist must “ . ^ 

trip up over his own irrationalities. Only the man who n 
Other side in artificial unconsciousness can escape this in 
able conflict. Accordingly, the chronic duel beween o Y 
spirit seems a better though by no means ideal solution. , 
vantage, however, is that both sides remain conscious, ny 
conscious can be corrected, but anything that slips atwy in ° 
unconscious is beyond the reach of correction and,^ ii5 
growth undisturbed, is subject to increasing 
pily, nature sees to it that the unconscious contents snl * 
into consciousness sooner or later and create the necessa^ 
fusion. A permanent and uncomplicated state of spirituaUza 
is therefore such a rarity that its possessors are canonized by 
Church. . 

Since the soul animates the body, just as the soul ^ . 
mated by the spirit, she tends to favour the body and 
liodily, sensuous, and emotional. She lies caught in “the chai 


C7S 


of Physis, and she desires “beyond physical necessity. 


■ She must 


be called back by the "counsel of the spirit" from her lostness 
matter and the world. This is a relief to the body too, for it 
only enjoys the advantage of being animated by the soul 
suffers under the disadvantage of having to serve as the i^i^* , 
ment of the soul's appetites and desires. Her wish-fantasies ittiP”^ 
it to deeds to svhich it would not rouse itself without this ince ^ 
tive, for the inertia of matter is inborn in it and probably 
its only interest except for the satisfiiction of physiological i 
stincts. Hence the separation means withdrasving tlie soul an 
her projections from the bodily sphere and from all environ- 
mental conditions relating to the body. In modem terms U 
svould be a turning a\%ay from sensuous reality, a withdrawal o 
the famas^'.projcrtions that give “the ten iliousand things” ’’ 
attractive and deceptive glamour. In other svords, it means m* 
irovcTsion, introspection, meditation, and the careful ins’csuga 
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Ijon of desires and their motives- Since, as Dorn says, the soul 
stands bettveen good and evil." the disciple ivUI have every op- 
porcunicy to discover tl»e dark side of his personality, his infe- 
rior svishes and motives, childish fantasies and resentments, etc.; 
in short, all those traits he habitually hides from himself. He 
■will be confronted tvith his sliadosv, but more rarely svitli the 
good qualities, of svhicli he is accustomed to make a shosv any- 
way. He will learn to knosv his soul, that is, his anima and 
Shakti svho conjures up a delusory world for liira. He attains this 
knowledge. Dorn supposes, with the help of the spirit, by which 
are meant all the fiighcr mental faculties such as reason, insight, 
and moral dtscrtm/nafion. But, in so far as the spirit is also a 
'Vindow into eternity" and, as the anima rationalis, immortal, 
it conveys to the soul a certain "divine influx” and the knosvl- 
edge of higher things, svherein consists precisely its supposed 
animation of the soul. Tliis higher world has an impersonal 
character and consists on the one hand of all those traditional, 
intellectual, and moral v-alues which educate and ailtivaie die 
individual, and, on the other, of the products of the uncon* 
scious, u’hich present themselves to consciousness as ardietypal 
ideas. Usually tiie forTTier predominate. But when, weakened by 
age or by criticism, they lose their power of conviction, the 
ardietypal ideas rush in to fill the ^p. Freud, correctly recogniz- 
ing this situation, called the traditional values the •’super-ego," 
but the ardietypal ideas remained unknown to him. as Ae belief 
in reason and the positivism of the nineteenth'century never 
relaxed their hold. A materialistic view of the world ill accords 
rvith the reality and autonomy of the psyche. 

The arcanum of alchemy is one of these archetypal ideas that 
fills a gap in the Christian view of the world, namely, die un- 
bridged gulf between the opposites, in particular between good 
and evil. Only logic knows a leTlium non datur; nature consists 
entirely of sucli "thirds,” since she is represented by effects 
rvhich resolve an opposition— just as a svaterhill mediates be- 
tween “above” and "belcnv-” Tlie alchemists sought for that 
effect which would heal not only the disharmonies of^e physi- 
cal world but the inner psychic conflict as well, the "affliction of 
the souV; and they called tlii» effect the lap, Plnteophonim, In 
order to obtain it, tltey had to loosen the age-old attachment of 
the soul to the body and thns ntahe consnous the conflict be- 
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1 the purely natural and the spiritual man. In 
covered the old truth that every operation oE th« h'nd 


uveen 

rediscovered liic uiu tiuin — ; rt'erV' 

figurative death “'-which explains j rec^- 

body feels when he has to see through >"* jual de- 

. ' c I,:, T» indeed an unusudi 
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nize the nature of his anima. It require indeed an . 

gree of self-abnegation to question the fictitious picture 
Ln personality. This, nevertheless, is the 
psychotherapy that goes at all deep, and one rraliz^ rrvout 
simplified its procedures are only tvhen the analyst has ^ 
his own medicine on himself. One can, as experience , 

shown, relieve oneself of the difficult act of self-hnow S 
shutting out the moral criterion with so-alled scienti c J 
tivity or unvarnished cynicism. But this simply means uy 
certain amount of insight at the cost of artificially repress* o 
ethical value. The result of this deception is that the insig 
robbed of its efficacy, since the moral reaction is missing* 
the foundations for a neurotic dissociation are laid, j 

no way corresponds to the psychotherapist's intention. 
of the procedure is the unto mentalis, the attainment 0 
knowledge of the heights and depths of one’s own character. 

If the demand for self-knowledge is willed by 
refused, tliis negative attitude may end in real death. The 
mand would not have come to this person had he still been ^ 


to strike out on some promising by-path. But he is caught 
blind alley from which only self-knowledge can extricate hini* 


he refuses this tlien no other way is open to him. Usually ^ 
not conscious of his situation, cither, and tlie more unconscio 
he is the more he b at the mere)’ of unforeseen dangers^ he 
not get out of the way of a car quickly enough, in 
mountain he mbses hb foothold somewhere, out skiing 
thinks he can just negotiate a tricky slope, and in an illness J 
suddenly loses the courage to live. The unconscious has a tiip 
sand ways of snuffing out a meaningless exbtcnce svith surpnsitjS 
sssiftness. Tlie connection of the unto mentalis with the 
motif is therefore obvious, even when death consists only in t 
cesvnion of spiritual progress. 

Tlie alchemists rightly regarded “mental union in the osc*’ 


«*’nje dutraeiio h thai ''•ornc call voluntary death " Cl. ihc dca^b cl 

i}.e Ttjjal pair in Iloi. phil^ diMauued in “Prycliolo'-y of the Transl««“^' P"' 
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coming of the body as only die first stage of conjunction or in- 
dividuation, m the same ivay that KJjunrath understood Christ 
as tile ‘Saviour of the Aficrocosm" but not of the Macrocosm 
whose saviour was the lapis." In general, the alcliemists strove 
lor a total union of opposites in symbolic form, and this ilicy 
regarded as the indispensable condition for die healing of all 
ills. Hence they sought to find ways and means to produce ilial 
substance in which all opposites were united. It had to he ma- 
terial as well as spiritual, living as well as inert, masculine as 
well as feminine, old as well as young, and-presumably-morally 
neutral. It had to be created by man, and at the same time, since 
it was an “increatum,“ by God himself, the Beus terresiris. 

The second step on the ivay to the production of this sub- 
stance %vas the reunion of die spirit ivith the body. For this pro- 
cedure there were many symbols. One of the most important n-as 
the cliymical marriage, which took place in the retort. The older 
alchemists were still so unconscious of the psychological implica- 
tions of the opus diat diey understood their oum sjmboli as 
mere allegories or— semioiically— as secret names for chemical 
combinations, thus stripping mythology, of which they made 
such copious use, of its true meaning and using only its ter- 
minology. l.ater this w-as to change, .and already in the four- 
teenth century it began to dawn on them that the lapis was more 
dian a diemical compound. This realization expressed itself 
mainly in the Christ-parallel.” 0om svas probably the first to 
recognize the psycliological iinplic.itions for what they »''crc. so 
far as this was intellcciually possible for a man of that age. Proof 
of this is his demand th.it the pupil must have a good pliysical 
and, more particularly, a good moral constitution.*’ A religious 
attitude was essential.” For in the individual was hidden ih.it 
“substance of celestial nature Knmvn to very few," the "mcor- 
nipt medicament” svhich “can be freed from its feiicn. not by us 
contrary but by its like.” The "spagyric medicine” svhereby it 

^sCf.supra.par.*-;;. , _ 

«9 Early fcterencw art giivn In Prfthnio^ oni Xk\tmy, pp. j ijtl. , 

CT "tt il impossible for a man of «}I Wo » pwes* ihc ueaiure ihat it cmcciU 
from the soL of wisdom, and ho is toaojufre it or to wrth it out. much tm 

» '”r'- "" 

Kit a tor the reception of this grace— 
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is freed must be “conformable to this substance. 
“prepares" the body so that the separation ran ’f 
For, when the body is "prepared,” it ran be separa 


easily from “the other parts. the 

678 Like all alchemists, Dom naturally did not reveal 

spagyric medicine was. One ran only suppose that it was ^ * 

of as physical, more or less. At the same time he says that 
tain asceticism is desirable, and this may be a reCerenc 
moral nature o£ the mysterious panacea. At any rate 
to add that the "assiduous reader" will thenceforth 
from the meditative philosophy to the spagync and 
true and perfect wisdom. It sounds as if the assiduous rea _ 
been engaged at the outset in reading and meditating an 
the medicine and the preparation of the body comisted pre 
in tliat.*® Just as for Paracelsus the right “theoria" 
the panacea, so for the alchemists was the symbol, 
presses the unconscious projections. Indeed, it is these tha 
the substance magically effective, and for this reason they C2 
be separated from the alchemical procedure whose integral c 
ponents they are. ^ ^ 

679 The second stage of conjunction, the re-uniting of the 
mentalis with the body, b particularly important, m 
here can the complete conjunction be attained— union wi 
unus mundus. The reuniting of the spiritual position rvitn 
body obviously means that the insights gained should ^ 

real. An insight might just as svell remain in abeyance it 
simply not used. The second stage of conjunction thereft^e c 
sists in making a reality of the man -who has acquired 
knowledge of his paradoxical wholeness. 


The great difficulty here, hosvever, is that no one knows 


hoi''' 

the paradoxical wholeness of man can ever be realized. 

the crux of individuation, though it becomes a problem oti^ 

when the loophole of “scientific" or other kinds of 

not used. Because the realization of the wholeness that has 

made conscious is an apparently insoluble task and faces the ^ 

cliologist with questions which he can anssver only svith 

lion and uncertainty, it is of the greatest interest to see how' tn 

«9 "I am the true medirine [tay* Wisdom], concaing and transmuting that 
is Tjo longer into that which it was before iu corruption, and that which U not so 
that which it ougiil la be.” • (Ibid., p. 459), 
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more unencumbered symbolical thinking o£ a medieval “philos- 
opher” tackled this problem. The texts that have come dou-n to 
us do not encourage the supposition that Dom sras conscious o£ 
tire full range of his undertaking. Altliough in general he had a 
clear grasp of the role the adept played in the alcliemical process, 
the problem did not present itself to him in all its acuteness' 
because only a part of it was enacted in the moral and psycho- 
logical sphere, while for the rest it was hypostatized in the form 
of certain magical properties of the living body, or as a magical 
substance hidden within it. This projection spread over the 
problem a kind of mist svhich obscured its sliarp edges. Tiie al- 
cliemists still believed tliat metaphysical assertions could be 
proved (even today we have still not entirely freed ourselves 
from this somewhat childish assumption), and they could there- 
fore entrench themselves behind seemingly secure positions in 
the Beyond, which iliey were confident would not be shaken by 
any doubts. In tins way they were able to procure for themselves 
considerable alleviations. One has only to think wliat it means 
if in the misery and incertitude of a moral or plu’Iosophical 
dilemma one has a quinta essanlia, a lapis or a panacea so to say 
in one’s pocket! IVe can understand this deus ex machim the 
more easily when we remember with what passion people tod.iy 
believe that psychological complications can be made magically 
to disappear by means of hormones, narcotics, insulin shocks, 
and convulsion therapy. The alchemists were as little able to per- 
ceive the symbolical nature of their ideas of the arcanum as we 
to recognize tiiat the belief in hormones and shcx:ks is a sjmbol. 
We would indignantly dismiss such an interpretation as a non- 
sensical suggestion. 

3. TJIE FRODUenON OF THE QUINTESSENCE 

Much of Dorn's argument moves in Uic sphere of sjmbob 
and soars on winged feel into the clouds. iJut that do« not pre- 
vent hb symbols from having a more mundane meaning which 
apptars more or less accessible to our psychology. Thus, he tneiv 
that even the uise man could not reconcile the opposites unless 
"a certain heavenly substance hidden in the human b^y came 
to iiis help, namely the "batam," the quintessence, tlie philo- 
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sophic -wine a "virtue and heavenly vi\ 

"truth." This truth rvas the panacea. It 
den in the body, since in reality it consists 
printed in man. This imago is the true 
"virtue" o£ the philosophic wine. The lat 
synonym, because wine in the form of a 
body, but as alcohol it represents spirit, 
correspond with the "heavenly virtue. 1 

up among individuals, is universal; it is nncinai 

from its fetters in the things of sense” it returns to 
sute of unity. "This is one of the secrets of nature, '^her 
spagyrics have attained to higher things." The vtracted 

prepared from grain and from all other seeds.'® The e 
essence is reduced to its “greatest simplicity” by a«i ^ 
tary movements,” whereby the pure is separated o 
impure: 

Then you will see the pureness floating to the top, 

ing, and of the colour of purest air. . . You will see t e 

fore spagyric [i.e., secret] heaven, which you can uoP^ 

lower stars, as the upper heaven is bedecked Phvsi* 

stars. . . Will now the unbelievers, who have 5 t^? 

cists, marvel that we handle in our hands the heaven and in 

. . . For us, therefore, the lower stars are all individuals pro 

by nature in this lower world by their conjunction with I 

[the conjunction] of the higher with the lower elements.* 

to The vinum philosophicum contains the tuentia caeleitis. ("Phil. 

p.464.) P-457- 

72 "But truth is the supreme virtue and an impregnable stronghold' (p- 

73 p. 404.* 74 "Grana” can also mean grape-pips. 

75 Por details of this procedure see intra. 

’***•465- -ntessena 

77 Cf. Ru^dssa, La Verlu el la proprUti de la ^umte essence. The qu 
is the equivalent of heaven (p, 15), It b also called "esprit du vin” and can 
It b the "del huraain" (p. 17), “de la coulcur du del" (p. >9)- 

78 Dom b probably referring here to the magical procedure desoibeo 

second part of Artefius. “Clavds maiorb saplentiae" {JJifcl. chem., I. PP- is 

Theatr. chem., IV, pp. S36Q,), whereby the planetary spirits who are ^ ^ 

order to unite the spirit or soul vrith the body, and to transform the 
compelled to descend. Cf. the pictures of the coniunctio in the bath in ^ 
Scroll and iu varianu, one of which b gben in Psychology and Alchemy, ^ ^ 

79 "Phil, medit,** p. 4O6. "Sunt igitur stcllae nobb infcriorcs indbidua 
natura hoc in mundo inferioti producta coniunctione sidelicet carum ^ ,56). 
lanquam superioium cum inferioribas eleraenth" {Thealr. chem., i6<K- P' ^ 
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"’“y "Bing agiirat us, ami crjing out. Avaunt! 
ear* . T" <=l" ^jota itsd! M 

“ “ heavenly substance ami a unhem! 
form, rantammg m melf all forms, distinct from one another, but 
proceeding from one single universal form. Wlicrcfore, Jic who knows 
low individuals can be led on to the most general genm by the 
spagyric art. and hoiv the special virtues, one or more, can be im- 
press^ upon this genus, will easily find the unhersal medicine. . . . 
For since there is one single and most general beginning of all cor- 
niptions, and one universal fount of regenerating, restoring, and 
hfe-giving virtues, who, s.ivc a man bereft of his senses, will call sudt 
a medians in doubt? 

Through the alchemical treatment of die “grana" (or grape- 
pips). 


oiir Mercurius is concocted by the highest sublimation [exalta^ 
/tone]. The mixture of the new heaven, of honey,*' Chclidonia,** 

*llbi(l., pp.465(. 

®* "The eiuUr of honey presenes and cleanses the human body from all Itnper- 
feetZons, both wiihZn and wiihout** (Penotus. Tfieelr. them, !. p. yyo). The flnl 
chapter of rararclsus* Lumen apatheearlorun (t)uier, VJI, pp. tttH; SudhofT. tt, 
195!!) Is devoted to honey. In ihe “third elevailon" ihe honey becomes a "deadly 
poiwo," like “Tirtatvs roortali*.” Fort Jen Tnrianiehen XrenAhe/ien, tap. XIV 
(Iluser. It, p, *53! SudhotF, XI, pp. 8Sf.). It etmaim "Tariantm'' (Huser, p. eiy) It 
occurs fn Zosimos as ihe aqua permoneiu (Settheloc. Jleh. greet, ttt, zxr. 1). Jioth 
here and (11 (he 7 *ur 6 a (Sermo XXXV'ft (p. id) It forms. Kiih vinegar, a pair of 
opposiies. 

ss'^helldonla" occurs as a secret name In (he version of the Turda p»cn in Art. 
axirif., I, pp. iff. which docs not differ appreciably from Ilutla's text: "Soene 
philosophers have named gold Chehdoola. Kamech. Celdiim " • Rutka wpbms 
'■Gcldum" as “Chelidonium ntaius L’* (p. sS) Dioseoridcs (Ituffria medire, 11 . 


cap. lyO, p-^os) says that with this herb swallows cure bUndJirn in ilicir young. In 
the Herbal of Tabemaemonianus (t. p. 106) h U died u an eye-salve (iptnit 
night-blindness). In Ruland (texlfon, p. «)») awlidtmia li a pwudonym for gold 
(presumably on aavunl of its yellow flowers). In ihe maws of young iwallowi iwo 
rmall stones are found, the "Japldes CbelidonJi." one of them black, the oiher 
ml (ibkt . pp 0®^)- O'* aceount of Ir» eolowr. ibe rye-salve (Vurriu ehtliJonue) h 
used to extract the moisture (soul) of .%ferni«»«- (Pom. "Cimgtries Paraceldcae. 
PlfvuvV; cifwir., J jJit.iJit^Lau-JutnaueJtjimitk’netl at an “emmetisgogue and 
solvent” (1. p. 759). Chehdonfa Is a name for the lapi* (IV. p. ?r») and a cure for 
Insanity fV', p. 431). In Pancthus there arc four ChelWoniat iy7>'»’fm«js with 
“anthos” (Paregranum, Part H. "Pe phihwophla”; 5<idhoff. VIII. 

“Cheyvi” in “Paratehus as a Spirllual rhenomenon* (Swii* ^n. pp. WJ) CheJi- 
donU Is a presemUve igainit Ihutidentornw (Pe pAif. oceafw. Ha*er. IX, p 


Sudhoff.XI\'.p.5j;). 
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rosemary flowers » Mcrcur«l»« ot *e red 

blood “ with the heaven ot the red or white wine or of Tartarus, can 

be undertaken. . . One can also make another mixture, namely 

that ot heaven and the philosophical key,“ by the artifice of gen- 

eration. 


684 Here even Dorn remarks that the reader will hold his breath, 
adding: 

It is true that these things are scarcely to be understood \yix inlel- 
ligibiUa] unless one has full knowledge oC tlie terms used in the art, 
and these we consider we have defin^ in the second stage, trKiting 
of meditative knowledge. Meditative knowledge is thus the sure and 
undoubted resolution by expert certitude, of all manner of opinions 
concerning the truth. But opinion is an anticipation \praesuinpUo] 
of the tnith, fixed in the mind and doubtful. Experiment, on the 
other hand, is manifest demonstration of the truth, and resoluii^ 
the putting away of doubt. We cannot be resolved of any doubt 
save by experiment, and there is no better way to make it than on 
ourselves. . . . "We have said earlier that piety consists in knosvledge 
of ourselves, and hence we begin to explain meditative knowledge 
from this also. But no man can truly know himself unless first he 

«3 "Ros" (dew) s: c<}ua pgrmanfns. Acoordiog to TabernaemontaDtu, roscEoaiy u 
an aiexJphannic (p. 31s). 

8* Tabernaemontanuj PP* *^ 1 * that MercuriaUs lesticuklo (Dog's mer- 
cury) was found, like moly, by Mercurius, has a divided %cx and is an emmena' 
gogue. According to Dioscoiides, Mercurialis, inserled into the vagina, determines 
the sex of the child {Mat, med., lib. IV, cap. 185, p. 559). “Mercurialis saeva: Water 
of Alum wherein Mercury is generated. It is ... of a golden colour” (Ruland, 
Lexicon, p. 231), 

85 Lilium 2= hiercurius and tjainta eisentia iulphuris (Ruland, p. *07). “The Lily 
of Alchemy and Medicine . . . this is the noblest thing of all the manifestations 
of the supreme Creator which roan may meditate upon.” • (Dom, "Congeries 
Paracelsicac,” p. 608.) Anihera (presumably stamen) Uliorum Is given in Para- 
celsus as an alcxiphannic {SehoUa in pofmala Macri, Huser, VII. p. 268, Sudhoil, 
III, p. 414). The succui lUioTutn is "metcuriar* and “incombustible’' (Grasseus, 
"Area arcani," Thealr. chem., VI. p. 327). Coniunctio of the white and red Wy 
(jbid..p. SS 5 ). 

88 Blood is a synonym for the red tinauie (— atjua pexmanens), a prelinjinary stage 
of the lapis (Ruland, p. a86). Sanguis hominis rugi = Sulphur = Mercurius solis 
(ibid.). 

8T Penotus {Theatr. chem., I, p. 749) says of tartar: "It performs wonderful things 
in the spagyric art. for by its mediation the light of day is turned into the prima 
materia." • Soturnur calcinalus was named by Ripley the "tartar from black 
grapes” (Onhelius, Thealr. chem., VI. p. 47*). 

88 This probably refers to the treatise of Aiiefius (n, 78). 
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Stable body ready to endure all trials. Por gold is tried in the fire. 

. . . Draivnear, ye whoscek the treasures in such diverse ways, know 

the rejected stone which is made the head of the comer. ... In 
vain do they labour, all searchers after the hidden secrets of nature, 
when, looking for another way of ingress, they seek to reveal the vir- 
tues of earthly things through earthly things. Learn not hcai’en 
therefore through the earth, but learn the virtues of one by those of 
the other. Seek the incorruptible medicine which not only trans- 
mutes bodies from corruption to their true disposition [temperO’ 
mentum], but preserves those so disposed [temperata] for any length 
of time. Such medicine you can find nowhere but in heaven. For 
heaven, by virtue of invisible rays coming together from all sides in 
the centre of the earth, penetrates, generates, and nourishes all ele- 
ments, and all things that arise from the elements. This child of the 
two parents, of tlie elements and heaven, has in itself such a nature 
that the potentiality and actuality Ipotenlia et oe/u] of both parents 
can be found in it. What will remain there till today [i.e., in the 
centre of the earth], save the stone in the spagyric generation? 
Learn from within thyself to know all that is in heaven and on earth, 
and especially that all was created for thy sake. Knowest thou not 
that heaven and the elements were formerly one, and were separated 
from one another by divine artifice, that they might bring forth thee 
and all things? IE thou knowest this, the rest cannot escape thee. 
Therefore in all generation a separation of this kind is necessary. 
. . . Thou wilt never make from others the One which thou seekest, 
except first there be made one thing of thyself . . 


4. THE MEANING OF THE ALCHEMICAL PROCEDURE 

Thus Dom describes the secret of the second stage of con- 
junction. To the modem mind such contrivances of thought 
will seem like nebulous products of a dreaming fancy. So, in a 
sense, they are, and for this reason they lend themselves to de- 
cipherment by the method of complex psychology. In his at- 
tempt to make the obviously confused situation clearer, Dom 
involved himself in a discussion of the ways and tnesns for pro- 
ducing the quintessence, which rvas evidently needed for unit- 
ing the unto menlalis with the body. One naturally asks oneself 
how this alchemical procedure enters into it at all. The tinio 

»- Quts hacrebit adhuc nisi lapij in generatione spagJrica?" That is to say, tht 
centre o( the earth and the stone cormpond 
M Pp- 46611. 
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mentahs is so patently a spiritual and moral attitude that one 
cannot doubt its psychological nature. To our way of thinking, 
tins immediately sets up a dividing trail between the psychic and 
the ciiemical process. For us die two things are incommensu- 
rable, but they were not so for die medieval mind. It knew noth- 
ing of the nature of diemtcal substances and their combination. 
It saw only enigmatic substances which, united with one an- 
other, inexplicably brought forth equally mysterious new sub- 
stances. In this profound darkness the alchemist’s fantasy had 
free play and could playfully combine die most inconceivable 
things. It could act without resiiaint and, in so doing, portray 
itself without being aware of what nos happening, 

’87 The free-ranging psyche of die adept used chemical sub- 
stances and processes as a painter uses colours to shape out the 
images of his fancy. If Dorn, in order to describe the union of 
the iinio mcntalis srith the body, reaches out for his chemical 
substances and impiemenis, this only means that he iras illustrat- 
ing his fantasies by chemical procedures. For this purpose he 
chase the mosc suitable substances, just as the painter chooses 
the right colours. Honey, for instance, liad to go into tlte mix- 
ture because of its purifying quality. As a Paracelsist, Dorn 
knew from the writings of the Master what high praises he had 
heaped upon it, calling it the "sweetness of die earths," the 
"resin of the earth" which permeates all growing things, the 
"Indian spirit" which is turned by the "influence of summer" 
into a "corporeal spirit.”” Thereby the mixture acquired the 
property not only of eliminating impurities but of changing 
spirit into body, and in view of the proposed conjunction of tiie 
spirit and the body this seemed a partiailarly promising sign. To 
be sure, the “sweetness of the earths" svas not without its dan- 
gers, for as vfe have seen (n. 81) the honey could change into a 
deadly poison. According to Paracelsus it contains ‘ Tariarum, 
n’hich as its name implies has to do with Hades. Further, Tar- 
tarum is a "calcined Saturn” and consequently has alfmities with 
this malefic planet. For another ingredient Dom takes Clieli* 
donia (Chelidonitim maius, celandine), which cures eye diseases 
and is particularly good for night-blindness, and even heals the 
spiritual "benightedness" {alBiaion of the soul, melanclioly- 
TZU so tnih feated V 

81 tvmai apalhfcsrhruTn (Hus«, vn.|y-«*sff). 
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•■thundeistorms," i.e., outbursts ot affect. It is a ]^ecious ingredi- 
ent« because its yellow flowers symbolize the philosophical gold, 
the highest treasure. 'S\^iat is more important here, it draws the 
humidity, the “soul,” ” out of Mercurius. It therefore assists the 
“spiritualoation" of the body and makes visible tlie essence of 
Mercurius, the supreme chlhonic spirit. But Mercurius is also 
the devil.*' Perhaps tliat is why the section in which l.agneu5 
defines the nature of ^fe^curius is entitled “Dominus vobis- 
cum.” ^ ... 

683 In addition, the plant Mercurialis (dog’s mercury) is indi- 
cated. Like the Homeric magic herb ^^oly, it was found by 
Hermes himself and must therefore have magical effects. It is 
particularly favourable lo the coniunctio because it occurs in 
male and female form and thus can determine the sex of a child 
about to be conceived. Mercurius himself was said to be gener- 
ated from an extract of it— that spirit which acts as a mediator 
(because he is ulrttisque capax, “capable of either”) and sariour 
of the Macrocosm, and is therefore best able to unite the abos'e 
with the below. In his ithyphallic form as Hermes Kyllenios, he 
contributes the attracuve power of sexuality, which plays a great 
role in the coniunaio symbolism.*’ Like honey, he is dangerous 
because of his possibly poisonous effect, for which reason it nat- 
urally seemed advisable to our author to add rosemary to the 
mixture as an alexipharraic (antidote) and a s)*non)Tn for Mer- 
curius (aqua permanent), perhaps on the principle that “like 
cures like.” Dom could hardly resist the tempiation to exploit 
the alchemical allusion to “ros marinus,” sea-dew. In agreement 
with eodesiastical symbolism there was in alchemy, too, a “dew 
of grace,” the aqua vitae, the perpetual, permanent, and two- 
meaninged xZ-^ QCor, divine H'ater or sulphur water. The icater 
ssas also called aqua pondca (sea-water) or simply “sea.” This 
was the great sea over which the alchemist sailed in his mystic 
peregrination, guided b)* the “heart” of Mercurius in the heav- 
enly North Pole, to which nature herself points with the mag- 
netic compass.** It was also the bath of regeneration, the spring 
*5 The essence. 

CL “TTw Spirit McTCaiias" (S«ris5 edn.. p. t f E). 
w-Hmeon'u dieinka,” ThwIr.tfcen^IV.p.gio. 

CL “The Spirit Sfcrcarm*" (SwiHrdn^p. lar). 

V> CL Psychology end AUhsmy. p, 355 and Cg. 97. alio Aion, pp. ifsL 
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trinac*"^*' and tlie "aqua doc- 

««9 AnolI,cralcxipl,am!k is the lily. But it is much mote than 

that; Its jmce is ••mercurial" and even ••incombustible." a sure 
sign of Its incomipiiblc and '•eternal" nature. This is confirmed 
by the fact that the lily teas conceived to be hfercnrius and the 
quintessence itself— the noblest thing that human meditation 
can rcacli (see n. 85). The red lily stands for the male and the 
yhitc for the female in the conitinctio, the div'ine pair that unite 
in the iuerosgamos. The Hly js Uierefore a true "gamonymus” in 
the Paracclsan sense. 

®9o Finally, the mLxture must not lack the thing that really keeps 
body and soul logctliert human blood, which ivas regarded as the 
se.it of tlie sotil.^®® It ivas a synonym for the red tincture, a pre- 
liminary stage of the lapis; moreover, it w-as an old-established 
magiccftarm, a “ligament” for binding the soul either to God or 
the devil, and hence a powerful medicine for uniting the vnio 
metUalis iviiJi die body. The admixture of human blood seems 
to me unusual if one assumes that the recipe was meant literally. 
We move here on uncertain ground. Although the vegetable in* 
grcdients are obviously indicated because of their symbolic 
value, we still do not know exactly how far the symbolism had a 
magical quality. If it h.id, then the recipe must be taken literally. 

In the case of blood, increased doubts arise because either it ivas 
simply a synonym for tlie aqua permanens and could tlien be 
practically any liquid, or else real blood was meant, and then we 
must ask svhere this blood came from. Could it have been the 
adept's? This problem seems to mt not entirely in-eleiant, since 
Dorn, in his “Philosophia meditaiiva.” was greatly influenced, 
as we shall see, by the Sabaean "Liber quartorum,” which he 
obviously knesv although he did not mention it. The Sabacans 
were reputed to have sacrificed human victims for magical pur- 
poscs,*'’' and even today human blood is used for signing pacts 
witlt the devil. It is also not so long since tramps were made 


100 So, too, in Paracebus, where the mwiI. hfeigsfae, ft»e* ia (be blood. Cl. "PaM- 
cefsus at a Spiritual Phcfiomenon" (Smss rfn . p. itu). 

101 cf. the passage from Fibrlst el Uluin of Mufanomsd tba hbak al-Sidim 
in Chwolsohn, £>i> Ssabier and dor Siabamtu, H. pp daaibing the macera- 
tiort of a man-a body in oil and borax. The bead of the corpse was then used as an 
otade. See also the report by Laurens ran der Post In "TsanrfonnaUon Symbolum 
in the Mass," pp. 
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Trunk and quickly immured on a building site in order to make 
fhe foundations sate. A magical recipe of 
therefore, might easily have used human blood as a pars i 

This vhole mixture was then joined “with tlte heaven of the 
red « white wine or of Tartarus." The cee/nm, as 
was the product of the alchemical procedure, whidiin this case 
consisted in first distilling the "philosophic wine. Thereby the 
soul and spirit were separated from the body and ^ ,J 

limated until they were tree from all "plil^, i.c., from a 
liquid that contained no more "spirit. > - The residue, 
the corpus (body), was reduced to ashes in the most '’ehOTen 
fire” and, hot water being added, was changed into a hxwinm 
asperrimum, "very sharp lye," which was then carefully poureu 
off the ashes by tilting the vessel. The residue was treated in 
same way again, until in the end no "asperitas" remained in tne 
ashes. The lye was filtered and then evaporated in a glass vossei. 
What was left over was tartarum nostrum ("our winestone, ca - 
cuius vint), the natural "salt of all things." This salt "can “ ' 

solved into tartaric water, in a damp and cool place on a 
marble.” The tartaric water was the quintessence of the phii^ 

Sophie and even of ordinary wine, and was then subjected to the 
above-mentioned rotation. As in a centrifuge, the pure was sepa; 
rated from the impure, and a liquid "of the colour of the air 
floated to the top. This was the caelum. 

691 I have detailed tliis process in order to give the reader a 
direct impression of the alchemical procedure. One can hardly 
suppose that all this is mere poppycock, for Dom was a man who 
obviously took things seriously. So far as one can judge he mean 
what he said, and he himself worked in the laboratory. Of course 

102 Cf. Uie description of the caput mortuuui in Christianos; ". . . 
soulless and dead, and so to speak unbreathing." • (Berthelot. Ale/i. p’^cs. . 

1.) Phlegm has also a moral amnotation: "Sow likewise thy wisdom in ’ 

expel from them the phlegm, the comipt choler and boiling blood, 
in the ways of the blessed" • fAllegoriae sap.,” Theatr. ehem., V, p. 
residue, the “black earth," is the ash of which the "Tractatus Micrcris sa) . 
“Despise not the ashes ... for in them is the diadem, the ash of the things l 
endure" • {Thealr. ehem^V.p. >04). . 

103 There b in man a "marmoietis tartarus,” a “very hard stone” (Ruland, p- 220;. 
Bowb of marble or serpentine are said to give protection against poison. 

Lexikon Medieo-Chymicum, p. 162.) “Know also that the spirit is enclosed i 
a house of marble; open therefore the passages that the dead spirit may com 
forth” • ("Alleg. sap.,” p. 66). 
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we do not know wkat success he had chemically, but we are sum. 
ciemiy informed about the results of his meditative evertions 
•OS The caelum, lor Dorn, ivas the celestial substance hidden 
in man, the secret "truth," the "sum of virtue," the "treasure 
whidi js not eaten into by moths nor dug out by thieves.” In the 
world's eyes it is the cheapest Uiing, but "to the ^\rise more 
^vorthy of love tlian precious stones and gold, a good that passeth 
not ajvay, and is taken hence after death.” The reader ^vill 
gather from this that the adept tras describing nothing less than 
the kingdom of heaven on earth. I think that Dom was not exag- 
gerating, but that he wanted to communicate to his public some- 
thing very important to him. He believed in the necessity of the 
alchemical operation as well as in its success; he sv'as convinced 
that the quintessence ivas needed for the “preparation” of the 
body,*®* and that the body was so much improved by this “uni- 
versal medicine” that the coniunctio with spirit and soul could 
be consummated. If the production of the coelum from wine is a 
liair-rabing chemical fantasy, our understanding ceases alto- 
gether when the adept mixes this heaven with his “gamony- 
mous” and other magical herbs. But if the one consists mainly 
of fantasies so does the other. This makes it interesting. Fan- 
tasies always mean sometliing when they are spontaneous. The 
question tjien arises: what is die psychological meaning of tlie 
procedure? 


^4 


5. THE PSyCHOl-OCICAL INTERPRETATION OF THE PROCEDURE 

The ansu’er to this question concerns us very closely, because 
here we come upon something that is of particular interest to 
modem psychology; the adept produces a system of fantasies tliat 
has a special meaning for him. Although he keeps within the 
general framework of alchemical ideas, he does not repeat a pre- 
scribed pattern, but. following bis own fancy, devises an indi- 
vidual series of ideas and corresponding actions which it is 
evident have a symbolic character. He starts witli the production 
of the medicine that will unite the unio mentalh, his spintual 
position, with Iho body. The ambiguity airndy begins bere; » 

.«> ■Th.rrf.w, for lie piepmiien .1 , aap>»ii.ra oI l»Jr. 
uic of the spagjTi'c medicine” (ibid^ p. 457h’ 
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the "corpus" his iiuman body or the chemical substance? Appar- 
ently it is, to start ofF ivith, his living body, which as everyone 
knows has different desires from the spirit. But hardly has the 
chemical process got under way than the "body" is what remains 
behind in the retort from the distillation of the wine, and this 
"phlegm" is then treated like the subtle body of the soul in the 
purgatorial fire. Like it, the residue from the wine must p^s 
through many subliming fires until it is so purified tliat the "air- 
coloured" quintessence can be extracted from it. 

695 This singular identity, simply postulated and never taken 
as a problem, is an example of that "participation mystique" 
which L 6 vy-Brulil very rightly stressed as being characteristic of 
the primitive mentality.*®® The same is true of the unquestion- 
ably psychic iinio mentalis, which is at the same time a sub- 
stance-like "truth" hidden in the body, ivhich in turn coincides 
with the quintessence sublimed from the "phlegm." It never 
occurred to the mind of the alchemists to cast any doubt what- 
soever on this intellectual monstrosity. We naturally think that 
such a thing could happen only in the "dark" Middle Ages. As 
against this I must emphasize that we too have not quite got out 
of the tvoods in this respect, for a philosopher once assured me 
in all seriousness that "thought could not err," and a very fa- 
mous professor, whose assertions I had ventured to criticize, 
came out tvith the magisterial dictum: "It must be right because 
1 have thought it.” 

696 All projections are unconscious identifications -with the ob- 
ject. Every projection is simply there as an uncriticized datura 
of experience, and is recognized for ^vhat it is only very much 
later, if ever. Everything that we today would call "mind" and 
"insight” was, in earlier centuries, projected into things, and 
even today individual idiosyncrasies are presupposed by many 
people to be generally valid. The original, half-animal state of 
unconsciousness was kno^vn to the adept as the nigredo, the 
chaos, the massa confma, an inextricable intenveaving of the 
soul with the body, which together formed a dark unity (the unto 
naturalis). From this enchainment he had to free the soul by 

108 L^-BniWs view has recently been disputed by ethnologists, not because this 
phenomenon does not occur among primitives, but because they have not under- 
stood it. Like so many other specialists, these critics prefer to know nothing of the 
psychology of the unconsdoiu. 
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means of the separalio, and establish a spiritual-psychic counter- 
position-conscious and rational insight-winch would prove im- 
mune to the influences of the body. But such insight, as we have 
seen, is possible only if tlie delusory projections that veil the real- 
ity of things can be withdrawn. The unconscious identity with 
the object then ceases and the soul is “freed from its fetters in the 
tilings of sense.” The psychologist is well acquainted with iliis 
process, for a very important part of his psychoilierapeutic work 
consists in making conscious and dissolving the projections that 
falsify the patient's view of the world and impede his self- 
knoivledge. He does this in order to bring anomalous psychic 
states of an affective nature, i.e., neurotic symptoms, under tlie 
control of consciousness. The declared aim of die treatment is to 
set up a rational, spiritual-psychic position over against the tur- 
bulence of the emotions. 

®97 Projections can be withdrawn only svhen they come ivithin 
the possible scope of consciousness. Outside that, notljing can be 
corrected. Thus, in spite of all his efforts, Dorn was unable 
to recognize the— for us— blatant projection of psychic contents 
into chemical substances and thereby dissolve it. Evidently his 
understanding in this respect still moved within the confines of 
the contemporary consciousness, even though in other respects 
it plumbed to greater depths than did the collective conscious- 
ness of that age. Thus it is Uiat the psychic spliere representing 
the body miraculously appeared to the adept to be identical wiUi 
chemical preparation in tlie retort. Hence he could believe that 
any changes he effected in the latter would happen to the former 
as svell- Significantly enough, one seldom hears of the panacea 
or lapis being applied to tliehiim.an body. As a rule the anying 
out of tlie chemical procedure seemed suflicient in itself. At any 
rate it ivas for Dom, and that is why his chemical catliim coin- 
cided with the heavenly substance in the body, the truth. For 
him this was not a duality but an identity; for us they are incom- 
mensurables that cannot be reconciled because, owing to our 
knowledge of djemical processes, we arc able to distinguish 
them from psydiic ones. In other words, our consciousness en- 
ables us to ivitlidraw tliis projection. 
fig8 The list of ingredients to be mixed with the caelum gives us 
a elimpse into die nature of the psychic coments that were pro- 
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jected. In the honey, the "sweetness oE the earths," '” we can 
easily recognize the balsam of life that permeates all living,^ bud- 
ding, and growing things. It expresses, psychologically, the joy of 
life and the life urge which overcome and eliminate everything 
dark and inhibiting. AVherc spring-like joy and expectation 
reign, spirit can embrace nature and nature spirit. The Cheli- 
donia, a synonym for the philosophical gold, corresponds to 
Paracelsus’s magic herb Cheyri (Viola petraea luted). Like this, it 
has four-petalled yellow flowers. Cheyri, too, was related to the 
gold, since it was called “aurum potabile." It therefore comes 
into the category of the Paracelsan "Aniada," "perfectors from 
below upward"— magical plants which are collected in the spring 
and grant long life.'” Dom himself, in his "Congeries Para- 
celsicae chemicae de transmutatione metallorum,” commented 
on Paracelsus's De vita longa, where this information can be 
found. Celandine was one of the most popular curative and 
magical herbs in the Middle Ages, chiefly on account of its yel- 
low, milky juice— a remedy for non-lactation. It was also called 
"enchanter’s nightshade." *** Like the Cheyri, it owes its singular 
significance to the quatemity of its gold-coloured flowers, as 
Paracelsus points out."'* The analogy with gold always signifies 
an accentuation of value: the addition of Chelidonia projects the 
highest value, which is identical with the quatemity of the self» 
into the mixture. If it "draws out the soul of Mercurius," this 
means psychologically that the image of the self (the golden 
quatemity) draws a quintessence out of the chthonic spirit. 

I must agree with Dom, and no doubt with the reader too, 
that this statement is "vix intelligibilis.” I can explain this only 
as a result of the extraordinary intellectual difficulties we get 
into when we have to svrcstlc seriously with a mind that could 
make no proper distinction between psyche and matter. The un- 
derlying idea liere is that of Mercurius, a dual being who was as 
mudi spiritual as material. In my special study of that subject 1 
have pointed out tliat outwardly Mercurius corresponds to 
quicksilver but inwardly he is a "dcus terrenus” and an anima 

107 Cf, "Thercnlabin,” manna, etc. Wild htmej or “maydeyt" occurs in Paracclita. 
Cf. "Paracelsus as a Spiritual Pbcnoinenon" (Swiss edn.. pp. iigf.). 

Jt*' Haecbtold-ScSubli, Handa'drlerbach, t.T. SchelttrauL. 
mibld,pp.ECI. 

JJ®"And (he Spag^-ric mates of the four a harmonious whole, as the flower Qieyrl 
shows" (De vita lon^a. Book III, cap. I. in Sudhoff. I. 3. p. 301). 
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mundi-in other irards, that part o£ God which, when he "imag. 
ined" the world, iras as it stcre left behind in his Creation "■ 
or. hke the Sophia of tlte Gnostici, got lost in Thf^is, Memiriuj 
has the character w-hich Bom ascribes to the soul. He is "good 
with the good, evil svith the evil," and tints occupies a middle 
position morally. Just as the soul inclines to earthly bodies, so 
Mercurius frequently appears as tlic spirit in matter, in chthonic 
or e\’en *:araxAJ«i»s (undenvorJdly) form, as in our text. He is then 
the (non-human) spirit who holds the soul captive in Physis, for 
which reason it must be liberated from him. 

TOO In a psychological sense Meroirius represents the uncon- 
scious, for this is to all appearance tliat "spirit" svhiclj comes 
closest to o^nlc matter and has all the paradoxical qualities 
attributed to Mercurius- In the unconscious are hidden those 
"sparks of light" (scintUlae), the archetypes, from tvhich a higher 
meaning can be "exiraaed." The "magnet” that attracts the 
hidden thing is the self, or in this case the ‘‘theoria" or the sjm- 
bol representing it, which the adept uses as an instrument.”* 
The e:itractio is depicted figuratively in an illustration in Reus- 
ner’s Pandora' a crowned figure, with a halo, raising a winged, 
fish-tailed, snake-anned aeatiire (die spirit), likewise crowmed 
with a halo, out of a lump of cartii.*” This juomier represents 
the spirilus mircurtalis, the soul of die world or of matter freed 
from its fetters; the fiUtts macrocosmi, the child of sun and moon 
bom in the earth, die hermaphroditic homunculus, etc. Basi- 
cally all these synonyms describe the inner man as a parallel or 
complement of Christ. The reader who seeks further informa- 
tion on tin's figure should refer to Psychology and Alchemy 
andAion.^^^ 

Tot Let us now turn to another ingredient of the mixture, 
namely the "rosemary flowen” (/lores rosit marini). In di^ld 
pharmacopeia, rosemary (Rosmarintts o/liciHflfti) was regarded as 
an antitoxin, presumably on symbolic grounds whicli may be 
connected with its curious name. Ros mar/nus (sca-dciv) u-as for 
the alchemist a ^velcome analogy for the aqua permanens, irinch 


in Cf. Wui. Aerm , p. n* p-9^- 

U2Cf. "exuaetton of ihe cogtuiion" in “Ubet ?U«. quatlorum. 

114 pendoM, p. 153. Cf. Psythologj and » 3 ». 

lia "The ChrUt-Lapii P»talleL" 


TArt/r. 


ll«Cb.y. 
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significance is its sweet smell and taste. T , , ; ecclesias- 

Holy Ghost occuis not only in Gnosticism but « 

tical language,”* and oE course in alchemy-thougli here 
arfmoKuent reEerences to the characteristic *‘ench of lie 
underworld, the odor sepulchrorum. Rosemary was often 
in mS customs and as a love philtre, =>n<i therefore ha^ 
tor the alchemist-a binding power, which was of ^ 

larly favourable for the purpose of _ J'l”* 35 

Holy Ghost is the "spiration” binding Father and S™' 1 ’ 

in alchemy, he occasionally appears as the ligament « ' 

and soul. These different aspects of rosemary signify so ma y 
qualities which are imparted to the mixture. 

02 Mercurialis is a magic herb too, but unlike rosemary 
connected not with love but with sexuality, and is anotnc 
“binding” power which, as we have mentioned, can even deter- 
mine the sex of the chUd. The red lily, as the quint^ence o 
sulphur (n. 85), represents the male partner in the alchemica^ 
marriage, the servtts rubeus who unites with the foemtna ca 
dida. With this figure the adept mixed himself into the 
so to speak, and. to make the bond inviolable, he added human 
blood as a further ingredient. Being a “special juice” wnth whicn 


lit Also called “ros Cideoois" with reference to Judges 6 ; sStt. This is an andenl 
idea. cf. Maciobius (Saturnal/a. Vn. i6): There is in iu [the moon’s] hght some^ 
thing that flows down from it, which moistens bodies and seals them wrth a U 
of hidden dew." • Dew wakens the dead and is the food of the holy {Zahar, 12 V 
Irenaeus speaks of the “dew of lighi~ in Gnosticism {Adv. haer^ I, 3°' 3* an® 

17. 3)- In Rabanus >faurus it b “Gods grace" (^!igne, PX.. toI. 112. «»h ° 

T^omanus it b Cbrbt (Pitia, A naUcta sacra, I. p. 237). Dew contains the “mellifluo^ 
nectar of heasen" (Steeb, Cocl. sephirot^ p. 139). Hermes Trbmegb^ meant 
when he said in the “Tabula Smaragdina": "Its father b the sun, its mother ^ 
moon." (De alchimia. p. 363). Dew b frequeDUy mentioned in the Turba {a^t m 
SeimogS). , . 

118 Theodore the Studitc (Pitia. I, p. 337): “Thou hast made right faith to gi ^ 
forth an odour abos c ointment." • "it imbued the ssholc world with the odour o 
knowledge" • (ibid., p. 342). The “Great Book of the Mandaeans” speaks of c 
"odour of almighty life" (LidzbarsU, Cmsa, der Schatz, p. 110). Compare the 
odour of Sapienlia with the perfume of the mother goddess in and around ^ ® 
temple of Hierapolb (Lucian, "The Syriaa Goddess." irorkr, I. p- 26*)» ^ 

the scent of the Tree of Life in the Book of Enoch (Charles. Apocrypha an 
Pseudepigrapha. U. p. 205). See also Nestle, “Der susse Geruch ab Erwns « 
Gebtes." p.95, andLohmeyer, Tom gouhehen ^Vohlgeruch," pp-4*®* 

119 Baechtold-Staubli, Handvorterbudi, s-T Rosmarin. 
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pacu with the devil are signed, it imuld magically consolidate 
the bond of marriage. 

705 This peculiar mixture was then to be united with the 
"Iteaven of the red or rvluie wine or of Tartarus," The caelum 
or blue tincture, as iv’e liave seen, tvas concocted from the 
"phlegm" of tlie udne or sublimated from the "wine-stone." Just 
as the phlegm is tlie residue, in die bottom of the vessel, of the 
evaporated ^vine, so Tartarus, the undenvorld and realm of the 
dead, is the sediment or precipitate of a once living world. In 
Khunratli, Sal tartari mundi matoris is identical with sal Saturnt 
and sal I'cueris.**® It contains— or is— the "scintilla Animae 
Mundi." Tartar is the sal sapientiae.^^^ Sal salurni refers 
to Kronos enchained in Tartarus. Plutarcli identifies Typhon 
with Tartarus.*** This is in agreement until tlie malefic nature 
of Saturn. Sal tartari therefore has a sinister, undenvorldly nu- 
ance reminiscent of death and hell. Saturn (lead) is one of the 
best known synonyms for the prima materia, and hence is the 
matrix of tlie fiHus Philosophorum. This is the sought-for celes- 
tial subst.ince, the caelum, etc. 

"What are we to think of this most peculiar philtre? Did 
Dom really mean that these magic herbs should be mixed to- 
gether and chat the air<oloured quintessence should be distilled 
from tJie "Tartarus,” or vm he using these secret names and 
procedures to express a moral meaning? My conjecture is that 
he meant both, for it is clear that die aJdiemists did in fact oper- 
ate with such substances and thought-processes, just as, in par- 
ticular, tlie Paracelsist physicians used these remedies and reflec- 
tions in their practical work. But if the adept really concocted 
such potions in his retort, he must surely have chosen his ingre- 
dients on account of their magical significance. He ivorked, 
accordingly, ivith ideas, svith psychic processes and states, but 
referred to them under the name of the corresponding sub- 
stances. W^ith the honey the pleasure of the senses and the joy of 
life went into the mixture, as well as the secret fear of the 
"poison," the deadly danger of worldly entanglements. With the 
Chelidonia the highest raeaningand value, the self as the total 
personality, the healing and "whole-making” medicine tvhich is 
129 t'on hylealUclifn Chaos, pp. sejS. lUlbid,p.*64. 

12SP.S(S0. 

12* "bis andOsim/’cap.s?. Wtw/aJ.V.p-isr. 
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mundi extracted from inert matter, or the God->mage ^mp 
on the world-a mandala produced by , j jj,e 

the whole of the conscious man is surrendered to . 

new centre of personality which replaces the former ^SO-.J ’ 

for the mystic. Christ takes over the leadership 
and puts an end to a merely ego-bound existence. I 

macrocosmi, the son of the great luminaries and of tte ^ 
womb of the earth, enters the realm of the 

human personality, not only in the shining ^ ded 

ness bu{ in the dark depths which have not yet 
the light that appeared in Christ. The alchemist was 
of theVeat shadow which Christianity obviously had riot as^ra 
lated, and he therefore felt impelled to create a saviour 
the womb of the earth as an analogy and complement ot k.o 

son who came down from above. _ „f„.-mfd 

105 The production of the caelum is a symbolic rite perl 
in the laboratory. Its purpose was to create, in the form 0 
substance, that "truth,” the celestial balsam or P"'’“P ’ 
which is identical with the God-image. Psychologically, i 
representation of the individuation process by means of ' 

cal substances and procedures, or what we today call ac 
imagination. This is a method which is used spontaneously y 
nature herself or can be taught to the patient by k 

a rule it occurs w’hen the analysis has constellated the oppo 
so powerfully that a union or synthesis of the personality - 
comes an imperative necessity. Such a situation is boun to a 
when the analysis of the psychic contents, of the patients a 
tude and particularly ot his dreams, has brought the oompem - 
tory or complementary images from the unconsaous so ms 

121 Such n-as the lignifirance ol the Rubeus in the an of geomancy, much practiscU 
in Dorn's day. „ ,_8 

J 25 Concerning the rotation of the mandala see "Mandala SymboUsm, p- 3 
and Fig. 38, also Aion, pp. 2^^S. 
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cmly before his mind tlm the connici between the conscious and 
llje iJncDn 5 ciojJ 5 penomittY hecomes open and critical When 
dijj confrontation is confined to partial aspects of the uncon- 
sejons the conflict is limited and the solution simple: the patient, 
svuh insight and some resignation or a feeling of resentment, 
places himself on the side of reason and convention. Though 
the unconscious motifs are repressed again, as before, the uncon- 
scious is satisfied to a certain extent, because the patient must 
now make a conscious effort to live according to its principles 
and, in addition, is constantly reminded of tlie existence of the 
repressed by annoying resemmems. But if his recognition of the 
siiadou* is as complete as he can make if, tiien conflict and dis- 
orientation ensue, an equally strong Ves and No which he can 
no longer keep apart by a rational decision. He cannot trans- 
form his clinical neurwis into the less conspicuous neurosis of 
q’nicism; in other words, he can no longer hide the conflict be- 
hind a mask. It requires a real solution and necessitates a Uiird 
thing in which the opposites can unite. Here the logic of the 
intellect usually fails, for in a loglal antithesis there is no third. 
The "solvent" can only be of an irrational nature. In nature the 
resolution of opposites is aUvays an cnergic process: she acts sytn- 
boUeally in the truest some of the word,*"® doing something that 
expresses botJi sides, just as a tvafcrfall visibly mediates between 
abov'e and below. T/ie waterfall itself is then the incommensura- 
ble third. In an open and unresolved conflict dreams and fan- 
tasies occur which, like the waterfall, illustrate the tension and 
nature of the opposites, and thus prepare the synthesis. 

70O This process can, as I har'e said, take place spontaneously or 
be artificially induced. In (he latter case you choose a dream, or 
some oUicr fantasy-image, and concentrate on it by simply catch- 
ing hold of it and looking at it. You can also use a bad mood as 
a starting-point, and ilien try to find out what sort of fantasy- 
image it will produce, or svhat image expresses this mood. \ou 
t\ien fix iViis imagt in she nsissd by Gon<3entcadag your attention. 
Usually it will alter, as the mere fact of contemplating it ani- 
mates it. The alterations must be carefully noted down all the 
time, for they reflect tlie psjxhic processes m the unconsaous 
background, wliicli appear in the form of images consisting of 
12« A fiMPaXof is a 'throwing togethw.* 
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A chain of fantasy ideas develops and gradually takp on 
11c character: ihe passive process becomes =>" -Uon^ AtJ^ 
it consists of projected hgures and these ^ 

like scenes in the theatre. In other words, you dream tv. th open 
eves. As a rule there is a marked tendency simidy to eiijoy 
interior entertainment and to leave it at that. Then, ° ^ 

there is no real progress but only endless variations ^ 
theme, which is not the point of the exercise at all. kVhat is e 
acted on the stage still remains a background process; it does not 
move the observer in any way, and the less it moves h 
smaller will be the, cathartic effect of this private , 

piece that is being played does not want merely to be 
impartially, it wants to compel his participation. If the obsein e 
understands that his own drama is being performed o" ’ 
inner stage, he cannot remain indifferent to the plot ana 
denouement. He will notice, as the actors appear one by one ana 
the plot thickens, that tliey all have some purposeful elation- 
ship to his conscious situation, that he is being addressed by tne 
unconscious, and that it causes these fantasy-images to 
before him. He therefore feels compelled, or is encouraged oy 
his analyst, to take part in the play and, instead of just silting m 
a theatre, really have it out with his alter ego. For nothing m us 
ever remains quite uncontradicted, and consciousness can take 
up no position which will not call up, somewhere in the dark 
comers of the psyche, a negation or a compensatory effect, 
proval or resentment. This process of coming to terms with the 
Other in us is well worth while, because in this -way ^ve get to 
know aspects of our nature which we ^vould not allorv anybody 
else to show us and -which we ourselves would never have ad- 
mitted.'*’ It is very important to fix this whole procedure m 
rvriting at the time of its occurrence, for you then have ocular 
evidence that will effectively counteract the ever-ready tendency 
to self-deception. A running commentary is absolutely necessary 
in dealing %vith the shadow, because otherwise its actuality can- 
not be fixed. Only in this painful way is it possible to gain a posi- 
tive insight into the complex nature of one’s own personality. 

1*7 C£. “Relations between the Ego and the Unconsdous,” pp. zioff- 
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6. SELF-KN-OVLEDCE 

■m Expressed in ihc language of Hermetic pliilosoplip, the ego- 
pcrsonaliti's coming to terms stitli its oira background, tire 
shadow, corresponds to die union of spirit and soul in the an/o 
meuMis, rvhidi is the first stage of the coniunctio. fVhat I call 
roniing to (erms with the unconscious the alchemists called 
meditation.' Rulandsajsof this: "Meditation: The name ofan 
Interns')] Tail, o? one penon svitli another who is invisible, as in 
the invocation of tlic Deity, or communion svith one’s self, or 
with one’s good angel." yjiij somcu'hat optimistic definition 
mtjst immetliatcly be qualified by a reference to the adept’s rela- 
tions sviih his spiriius famUiaris, who we can only hope was a 
good one. In iJjis respect Afercurins is a rather unreliable com- 
p.inion, as the testimony of the alchemists agrees. In order to 
understand the second stage, the union of the unh mentalis 
U’ith Ujc IkxI)’, pS) ciiologicaJJy, we must bear in mind what the 
ps)clu’c state resulting from a fairly complete recognition of the 
shadow looks like. The shadow, as tve know, usually presents a 
fundamental contrast to the conscious personality. This contrast 
is the prerequisite for Ujc difference of potential from which 
psydiic energy arises. \Viti)oui it, the necessary tension would be 
lacking. ^I'hcre considerable psyclitc energy is at work, we must 
expect a corresponding tension and inner opposition. The oppo- 
sites are necessarily of a cJiaracierological nature: the existence 
of a positive virtue implies victory over its opposite, tlje cor- 
responding vice. Without its counterpart virtue would be pale, 
ineffective, and unreal. Tlic extreme opposition of the shadow 
to consciousness is mitigated by complementary and compensa- 
tory processes in the vmconsdous. Their impact on consciousness 
finally produces tlie uniting symbols. 

708 Confrontation tvith the shadotv produces at first a dead bal- 
ance, a standstill that hampers moral decisions and makes con- 
victions ineffective or even impossible. Everything becomes 
doubtful, svhich is svhy the alchemists called tliis stage nigredo, 
tenebrositas, chaos, melandtolia. It is right that the magnum 
opus should begin at Uiis point, for it is indeed a svell-nigh un- 
answerable question how one is to confront reality in this tom 

tSS Cf. Lexicon, p. ttS. 
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unconscious that nowadays one very s ,n. nernlexities of an 

ation Nobody now has any sympathy with the perp 

invesiigator who bnsies himself with 

there relatively few people who have expenenced the ellec^ 

‘of an "al^sis of tL un^onSious on thenuelyes. and almost nc 
body hits on the idea of using Uie objective hints J 

teams as a theme for meditation. If the “"oient art o med't 
tion is practised at all today, it rs practised only m re hpou 
philosophical circles, where a theme is ^nbjectrvely *o en by m 
meditant or prescribed by an instructor, as m tlm Is"at.an £* 
citia or in certain theosophieal exercises that developed Mte 
Indian inhuence. These methods are of value only for tner^' S 
concentration and consolidating consciousness, but have no s g 
nificance as regards effecting a s^-nthesis of the . 

the contrary, their purpose is to shield consciousness from th 
unconscious and to suppress it. They are therefore of them 
peutic value only in cases where the conscious is liable to 
oveiwhelmed by the unconscious and there is the danger 
psychotic interval. , ..mi. 

709 In general, meditation and contemplation have a bad repu 
tation in the West. They are regarded as a particularly repre- 
hensible form of idleness or as pathological narcissism. No one 
has time for self-knowledge or believes that it could serve any 
sensible purpose. Abo, one knows in adrance that it is not worm 
the trouble to know oneself, for any fool can knorv what he m 
We believe exclusively in doing and do not ask about the do . 
who is judged only by achievements that have collective value. 
The general public seems to have taken cognizance of the exis - 
ence of the unconscious psyche more than the so-called experts, 
but still nobody has drawn any conclusions from the fact tha 
Western man confronts himself as a stranger and that self-know - 
edge b one of the most difficult and exacting of the arts, 
yio When meditation b concerned with the objective produc 
of the unconscious that reach consciousness spontaneously, it 
unites the conscious with contents that proceed not from a con- 
scious causal chain but from an essentially unconscious process. 
We cannot know what the unconscious psyche b, othenvise it 
would be conscious. We can only conjecture its exbtence, 
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ihough there are good enough grounds for this. Part of the iiU' 
conscious contents is projected, but tlie projection as such is not 
recognized. Meditation or critical introspection and objective 
investigation of tJie object are needed in order to establish the 
existence of projections. If the individual is to talce stock of him- 
self it is essential that liU projections should be recognized, be- 
cause they falsify the nature of the object and besides this con- 
tain items ivhicli belong to his otvn personality and should be 
integrated svitli it. Tins is one of tlie most important pliases in 
tiie tvearisome process of seif-fcnou'Jedge. And since projections 
involve one in an inadmissible way in externalities, Dom rightly 
recommends an almost ascetic attitude to the world, so that the 
soul may be freed from its involvement in the tvorld of the body. 
Here only tlie “spirit” can help it, that is, the drive for knoivl- 
edge of the self, on a plane beyond all the illusion and bemuse- 
ment caused by projection. 

7** TJte tmio meutalis, then, in psychological as well as in 
alclicmical language, means knotyWgc of oneself. In contradis- 
tinction to the modem prejudice that self-knoivledge is nothing 
but a knowledge of the ego, the alchemists regarded die self as a 
substance incommensurable with the ego, hidden in the body, 
and identical with the image of God.>” This vietv fully accords 
tvith the Indian idea of puntska-alman.^^° The {«ychic prepara- 
tion of the magistcrium as described by Dom is iliercfore an 
attempt, uninfluenced by the East, to bring about a union of 
opposites in accordance with the g^eat Eastern philosophies, and 
to establish for this purpose a principle freed from the opposites 
and similar to the atman or tao, Dom called this the subslauiia 
coeleslis, ivhich today we ivould describe as a transcendental 
principle. This “unum” is nirdvandva (free from the opposites), 
like the atman (self). 

Dom did not invent this idea but merely gave clearer expres- 
sion to what had long been secret knowledge in alchemy. Thus 


12»Cf..t«on,pp-S6ff. 

ISO In Chinese alchemy Ihis u thin-yln. «he inic man {rO-titt Mfu-woi). I pie 
man Js the rctreme o£ excellence. He is and he is noi. He resembles a xMt pool ot 
KSJCT. suddenly sinkins: and suddenly floating . . . first 

be classified « ivh.te Treat it and it Inms red. . . . hv« .ns.de hke 

a virgin. The squareness, the roiiadnes*. tbediatneur and the dimensions i 

one another. Having been in eafetence before ^e beginning o A 
heavens and the earth: lordly, lordly, high and revered. (Wei Vo yang pp. »3.f) 
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■we read in the "Liber octo capitiilorum de lapide pliilos- 
ophorum" ot Albertus Magnus,"' svith reference to quicksilver 
(Mercumis nan vulgi, tlie philosophical mercury): 

Quicksilver is cold and moist, and God created all minerals with it, 
and it itself is aerial, and volatile in the fire. But since it ^viihsiands 
the fire for some lime, it will do great and wonderful works, and »t 
alone is a living spirit, and in all the world there is nothing like it 
that can do such things as it can ... It is the perennial water, the 
water of life, the virgin’s milk, the fount, ilte alumen,**- and [who- 
ever] drinks of it shall not perish. When it is alive it docs certain 
works, and when it is dead it does other and the greatest svorks. It is 
the serpent that rejoices in itself, impregnates itself, and gives birth 
in a single day, and slays all metals w'iih its venom. It flees from the 
fire, but the sages by their art have caused it to withstand the fire, by 
nourishing it tvith its own earth until it endured the fire, and tlien 
it performs works and transmutations. As it is transmuted, so it 
transmutes. ... It is found in all minerals and has a "s^m- 
bolum” *** with them all. But it arises midway between the earthly 
and the watery, or midway between [mediocriter] a subtle living 
oil and a very subtle spirit. From the watery pan of the earth it has 
its sveight and motion from above dovmwar^, its brightness, fluidity, 
and silver hue. . . . But quicksilver is clearly seen to have a gross 
substance, like the Monocalus,*^ which excels even gold in the 
heaviness of its immense weight.*^* When it is in its nature it is of 


131 Thealr. chem., IV, pp. giSfT. 

132 Here a synonym for Mercurius. Ct. Ruland, Lexicon, p. *4. 

133 In ihe strictest sense of the word, a "symbolum" is a coin broken into n''o 

pieces, so that the halves "tally.” Cf. AegidJus de Vadis, "Dialogus” (Theatr. 
chem., 11, p. 107): . . concord and discord, which v»e lake to mean symbolUa* 

tion." • The symbolum here means the capacity of elements to combine; it is the 
"retinaculum elementorum," the rope of the elements. (Lully, "Theorica et prac- 
tica." Theatr. chem., IV, p. 135.} 134 Instead of medioxime. 

135 Presumably derived from MavjxavXos (boi.). ’one-stcmiijed’, but more probably 
a misprint for monocoius Otor^euXos), 'one-footed', or for the late Latin monoca- 
leus, 'having only one testicle, semi-castrated.’ (Cf. Du Cange, Clossarium, s.h.v.) 
Monocalcus might be a reference to the androgynous nature of Mercurius. The 
conjecture monocerus {tiawiittpuj) is possible, since the unicorn signified Mercurius 
and was well known in iGlh- and especially lyih-cent. alchemy. (Cf. Psychology and 
Alchemy, pp. 4155.) According to Horapollo the scarab, which in the Leyden 
Papyrus is identical with Osiris, is one-homed. (Preisendanz. Pab. Grace. Magteae. 
Il.p.6o.) 

186 The text is not in a good sUte. 1 have therefore placed a full point after 
"praeponderat” and begin a new sentence with "duia in sua natura." 

137 Obviously its arcane nature. 
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the Strongest composition {fortissimae compositionis ] and oj uni- 
form nature, since it is not dmded [or: is indivisible]. It can in no 
vay be separated into pans, because it either escapes from the fire 
wUi Its whole substance or endures witJi it in the lire. For this reason 
die cause of perfection is necessarily seen in it. 

VS Since Mercurius is the sotil of the gold and of the silver, the 
conjunction of these two must be accomplished; 

Our final secret consists in this, that one obtains die medicine which 
flows, before Mercurius evaporates- . . . Tiiere is no worthier or 
purer substance than the sun and its shadow the moon, without 
whicli no tincturing quicksilver can be produced. ... He who un- 
derstands, therefore, how to unite this with the sun or moon will 
obtain the arcanum, which is named die sulphur of the art. 

Vi Mercurius is the prima materia. This must be dissolved at the 
beginning of the tvork, and the dissolved bodies then trans- 
formed into “spirits/* The iransformaiion is effected by putre- 
faction, which is synonymous tvith the uigredo, the grave, and 
death. The spirits are joined together as sponsus and sponsa. 

Our stone is of watery nature, because it is cold and moist. For such 
a disposition of the body is considered obvious or manifest. But 
breadth is the middle [media] disposition whereby depth is attained. 
This is the medium between depth and breadth, as between two 
extremes or opposites, and the passage from one opposite to the 
other or from one extreme to the other is impossible save by a me- 
dium disposition. [This is possible] because the stone is by nature 
cold and moist. 

Mercurius is not only the lapis as prima materia but the lapis as 
uUima materia, the goal of the opus. Hence Albertus cites 
Geber: “One is tlie stone, one the medicine, and therein lies the 
whole magistery." 

'15 In these svords Albertus Magnus, more than three hundred 
years earlier than Dorn, describes the celestial substance, the 
balsam of life, and the hidden truth. His description has roots 
that go still further back into Greek alchemy, but I cannot dis- 
cuss this here. His account is sufficient for our purpose; it de- 
scribes a transcendental substance diaracterized, as is only to be 
expected, by a large number of antinomies. Unequivocal state- 
ments can be made only in regard to immanent objects; wan- 

isa By I'hich somethJBg lae "cohesion” is saemt. 
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“scendental ones can be expressed only by paradox. Th^, they 
are and they are not (that is to say. not to he found in our CTp 
Evin the physicist is compelled by 
antinomian statements rvhen he srants to give a ^ 

tion of transcendental facts, such as the nature of hght or ot tn 
smallest particles of matter, which he ° ; ^ 3 . 

pusdes and as waves. In the same way the 
Irial substance and at the same time a living spirit "'ho^ 
can be expressed by all manner of ^y^bobc synonym^thoog 
only, it is true, when it is made fire-resistant by artificial mean^ 
The quicksilver is a substance and yet not a substance, s'oe ■ 
a natural element, it does not resist fire and can do this on y 
through the secret of art, thereby turning into a magical su 
stance so wonderful that there is no prospect of our ever “tni g 
across it in reality. This clearly means that q>"ol«ilver « me 
symbol for a transcendental idea which is alleged to oecom 
manifest in it when the art has made it capable of resisting nrc. 
It is also assumed that this occult quality is at least potentially 
present in Mercurius, since he is the prima materia of all roetai 
and is found in all minerals. He is not only the initial material 
o£ the process but also its end-product, the lapis Philosophorum. 
Thus he is at the outset a significant exception among the 
and chemical elements. He is the primordial matter from wmen 
God created all material things. The change which the artitex 
proposes to induce in it consists, among other things, in giving 
it ‘'immense weight” and indivisible wholeness. This strange 
statement assumes another aspect when we compare it with me 
modem vieiv that matter consists of extraordinarily, indeed im- 
mensely” hea\7 elemenury corpuscles which in a certain sense 
are of "uniform nature” and apparently indivisible. They are 
the bricks nature builds with and they therefore contain eve^- 
thing that nature contains, so that each of them represents the 
whole ot the universe. From this point of view it almost seeii« 
as if Albertus Magnus had anticipated one of the greatest physi- 
cal discoveries of our time. This, of course, would be to recog- 
nize only the physical truth of his intuition, but not the symbolic 
implications which were bound up rvith it in the medies'a 
mind. , 

716 If we have hazarded a parallel between Albertus's vieivs and 
the discontinuity of protons and energy quanta, w’e are obliged 
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to attempt anotlier parallel in regard to die symbolial state- 
ments. These, as sve have seen from Dorn (supra, sec. 3 ). refer to 
the psycliological aspect of Mercurius. In order to aroid need- 
le repetition, 1 must here refer the reader to my earlier inves- 
tigations of Afercun'us and the symbols of the self in alchemy. 
Anyone svho knmvs the e-xtraordinary importance of the concept 
of psychic ivholeness in die practical as well as theoretical psy- 
chology of the unconscious svill not be surprised to learn tliat 
Hermetic philosophy gave this idea, in the form of the lapis 
Philosophorum, pre-eminence over all odier concepts and sym- 
bols. Dom in particular made this abundantly and unequivo- 
cally clear, in which respect lie has the authority of the oldest 
sources. It is not true that alchemy devised such an interpreta- 
tion of the arcanum only at the end of the sixteenth century; on 
the contrary, tfie idea of the self affords the clue to the central 
symbols of the art in all ceninrics. in Europe, the Near East, and 
in China. Here again I must refer the reader to my previous 
wOTks.“* Unfortunately it is not possible to exhaust the wealth 
of alchemical ideas in a single volume. 

7‘? By introducing the modern concept of the self we can explain 
the pandoxes of Albcrtus without too much difficulty. Mer- 
curius is matter and spirit; die self, as its symbolism proves, em- 
braces die bodily sphere as well as the psychic. This fact is ex- 
pressed particularly clearly in mandalas.*’® Afcrcurius is also the 
“ivaier," ivhich, as the text emphasizes, occupies a middle posi- 
tion bettvecn the volatile (air, fire) and the solid (earth), since it 
occurs in both liquid and gaseous form, and also as a solid in the 
form of ice. Jfercurius shares his "aquaeositas” iridi ivater, since 
on the one hand he is a metal and amalgamates himself in so)id 
form with other metals, and on the odicr hand is liquid and 
evaporable. The deeper reason why he is so frequently compared 
with wter is that he unites in himself all those numinous quali- 
ties ivhich svatcr possesses. Thus, as tlie central arcanum, the 
tSap 0tit>v or aqua permancTts dominated alchemy from those re- 
mote times when I'f was stiff rfte iWy jtwJ biesjed wster of the 
Nile until well into the eighteenth century. In the coune of 
time, mainly under GnostioHermetic influence, it took on the 


139 particularly Aton. 

noCf. “A Study in Ih® Froce« 

Symbolistn." 


ot tadMdaatioa” and •'Ccsncemlng Mandala 
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siimificancc o£ the Nous, with which the divine krater was filled 

o . . i -1. _ y*/\nc/'milSTlPSS C 


so 


that those mortals who wished to attain consciousness 


could 

renew themselves in this baptismal bath; later it signified the 
aqua doclrinae and a wonder-working magical water. Its very 
ancient identification with hydrargyrum, quicksilver, dre^v tn 
whole Hermes Trismegistus tradition into the immemorialiy 
numinous sphere of the water’s significance. This could happen 
all the more easily since its maternal aspect as the matrix ana 
“nurse of all things" makes it an unsurpassable analogy of the 
unconscious. In this way tlie idea of the "water" could gradually 
develop into the tremendous paradox of Mercurius, who, as the 
“age-old son of the mother ” is the Hermetic spirit, and, as a 
chemical substance, a magically prepared quicksilver. 

718 The “serpent rejoicing in itself" {luxurious in se ipso) is the 
Democritean physis (natura) “which embraces itself" and is 
symbolized by tlie uroboros of Greek alchemy, a wcll*kno'vn 
emblem of Mercurius. It is the symbol of the union of opposites 
par excellence and an alclicmical version of the proverb: les 
extrimes se touchent. The uroboros symbolizes the goal of the 
process but not the beginning, the massa confusa or chaos, for 
this is characterized not by the union of the elements but by 
their conflict. The expression “giving birth in a single day" (jh 
uno die parturiens) likewise refers to Mercurius, since he (in 
the form of the lapis) was named the “son of one day." This 
name refers to the creation of light in Genesis 1 : 5: “And there 
was evening and morning, one day." As the “son of one day, 
therefore, Mercurius is light. Hence he is praised as the lux 
moderna and a light above all lights.**® He is thus Sunday's child 
(bom on the day of the sun), just as the planet Mercury is the 
nearest to the sun and was accounted its child. St. Bonaventure 
(1221-74) also speaks of the one day in his Itinerarium, where 
he discusses the three stages of illumination {triplex illustratio)> 
The first stage consists in giving up the bodily and the temporm 
in order to attain the “first principle," which is spiritual and 
eternal and "above us”: 

1*1 Bcrthclot,/lZc/i. grf«,Il, 1,5. 

112 Khunrath, Ilyl. Chaos, p. 195. Cf. supra, pars. 472^. 

143 For instance in Mylius, Phil, ref., p. 244, and Ilos. phil.. Art. aurif., II, P* 3 ®*' 
“And I illumine all luminaries with my light." 
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We must enter into our mind [menlcm], 'which is the eternal spir- 
itual image of God within us, and this is to enter into the truth of 
tlie Lord; we must pass be)«nd ourselves to the eternal and prc- 
eminently spiritual, and to that which is above us . . . this is the 
Uireefold illumination of ilie one day.*** 

The one day” is tlie day on whiclt light appeared over the dark- 
ness, I cite this passage not only for that reason but as a parallel 
to the three stages of conjunction in Doni, which obviously 
originated in the exercises for spiritual contemplation in the 
early Middle Ages, The parallel is clearly discernible: first the 
turning away from the tvorld of sense, then the turning totvards 
the inner world of the mind and the hidden celestial substance, 
the image and truth of God, and finally the contemplation of 
the transcendental unus mundus, the potential world outside 
time, of whicli tve shall have more to say below. But first tve 
examine more closely Afberius's statements on the nature of the 
quicksilver. 

7*9 The middle position ascribed to Mercurius provokes Albe^ 
tus to a remarkable reflection: it seems to him that the concept 
of breadth (latiiudo) expresses the “middle disposition" whereby 
depth can be attained. This disposition is the "mediuoi between 
depth and breadth" {media est inter profunditatem el l&ti’ 
tudinem), as between twoextreraesor opposites (conlrario). The 
idea at the back of Ins mind is obviously that of a cross, for 
height is the complement of depth.”* This would indicate the 
quaternity, a symbol of hfercurius quadratus, who, in the form 
of the lapis, consists of die four elements.*** He thus forms the 
mid-point of the cosmic quaternity and represents die quinta 
essentia, the oneness and essence of die physical world, i.e., die 
anima mundi. As I have shotvn elsewhere, this symbol cor- 
responds to the modern representations of the self. 

7. THE MONOCOLUS 

•jtQ Evidently in order to erapliasize the unity of hfercurius, 
Alberius makes use of the expression "monocolus” (as is prob- 
Cf. The franciscan Vision, pp. i^f. For the "oiic day” in Epjphanioj, iff »upra, 

CE Ephesiars 3 : 18: . , *0 that . . . yomnay be jbfe lo comprebeod . . - 

whatiJtbebreadihandlengthandhri^taiiddepth . . 

ue Tbs aJchsmical «gn for the four etaneau ii a cross. 
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must be an alchemical aTra^ Xeyo/«vov, for 1 ha 
where else in the literature. The alchem^ts use of a rare o 
stranee word generally served to emphasize the .7 

nature of the object expressed by it. (As we ^ the 

one can also make banalities appear unusual.) Even th g 
word “monocolus” appears to be unique, the image is nm, 
the uniped occurs in several illustrated 

for instance in the aforementioned Pans codex ^7 " „ 

titled “Abraham le ]uif." ■« As tlie title shows, this pr“um^T 

purported to be, or was intended to Piamel 

“Rindenbuch" of the same author, of which Nicholas 
gives an account in his autobiography and whose loss the 
chemists so deeply deplored. Though this mythical work w^ 
never found, it was reinvented in Germany; but this o S ^ 
has nothing to do with our manuscript. On page 324 
manuscript we find the first in a series of pictures o 
(cf. PI. 4). On the left there is a crowned man in a yellow ro . 
and on the right a priest in a white robe with a mitre. Eac 0 
them has only one foot. The inscription under the picture begi 
with the sign for Mercurius {§) and runs: "There they make u 
one.” This refers to the preceding text, “For there is but on ^ 
single thing, one medicine, and in it all our magistery 
there are but two coadjutors who are made perfect here. 

The subject is obviously Mercurius duplex. In my chapter on 
Sulphur I have pointed out that it, especially in its red fo^> 
identical with gold, tlie latter being generally regarded as 
The red sceptre of die king might be an allusion to this. T ter 
is, as 1 have shown, a red and a white sulphur, so it too is dup c 
and identical with Mercurius. Red sulphur stands for the mas 
culine, active principle of the sun, the white for that o t le 
moon. As sulphur is generally masculine by nature and foims 
the counterpart of the feminine salt, the two figures probab y 

m An expression occurring only once. 

Supra, pars. CjiQ. 

Eleazar. Uraltcs Chyrnisekes tVerck. ^ 

150 The l.atin MS. “Figurarum scgmltoium sccrctarum*’ (author’s possession) 
on fol. 19 : ”Duo tantum lunl coadjuiores qui hic pcrficiuntur." PL 4 •* 
from il»c Paris Codex but Irom ilie above MS., p. 80 . The pictures arc zimUar m 
boUi. lCS.Vtytholo^ and Alehetny,p. iCi. n.] 
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signify the spirits of Uie arcane substance, which is often called 
rex, 35 in Bernardos Xrevisanus. 

7 ** ^ This curious separation or union of the figures occurs several 
limes in the manuscript. In the ne.\t picture (PI. 5), on page 331, 
the king on die left has a blue robe and a black foot, and the one 
on die right a black robe and a blue foot. Both the sceptres are 
Tiie inscription runsj **Tht/s is it done, disc ivhat rvas bid 
way be revealed.” This refers, as the preceding text makes 
clear, to the nigreefo which Is about to ensue. The nigredo sig- 
nifies die rnoriifjcalio, putTefaclio, solutio, separalio, divisio, 
etc., a state of dissolution and decomposition that precedes the 
synthesis. This picture is followed by one shorv'ing the two fig- 
ures separated, each rvitli two feet The figure on the left rvears 
the spiritual croivn and the one on the right the temporal, cor- 
responding to the occult-spiritual and earthly-corporeal nature 
of sulphur. The figure on the left wears a robe whose right half 
is blue and the left black, the one on the right the reverse. They 
thus complement one another. The text explains: "The colours 
of the 9th year and this month of January 1772 are repre- 
sented by these two figures. Likewise by the mortification of 
our natural ^ and of die dead water reduced to another form.” 
The inscription tmder the picture runs: “A very Jong time, and 
by putrefaction, calcination, incineration, fixation, and coagula- 
tion the materials become solid, but this comes to pass naturally 
after a very long time." 

7« This probably refers to the completion of die nigredo after 
a period of pregnancy, i.e., to the complete separation of Mer- 
curius or the tss'o sulphurs, or of their bodily and spiritual na- 
tures, corresponding to Dom's extraction of the soul from die 
body and the production of die unio mentalh. According to the 
picture, the one figure, as regards its colours, is tlie mirror-image 
of the other. This indicates a relationship of complementarity 
between pJiysis and spirit, so that die one reflects the other.” 
That, too, is probably the meaning of the "manifestation of the 
hidden": through the unio mentatis diat svhich is hidden in 

151 The corresponding pIrtor« in mr WS ^ »7> bean ihe insoiption: “Sic fit. ut 


quod latuit, pateat.” „ . 

1S2 lust as Albertus supposes that gold i* wiser “iiMide and vice versa- 
Vkould recall to the reader the dream of the bUck and »hiif magiaani, 
supra, pan. igf. 
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physis by projcciion is made conscious. In the itigrrdo, the ebr 
nigVt or "he soul." the pn-chic rontcnis free 
ihch attachment to ti.c body, and the nature and mcamn^ of 
connection arc recognized. nfrain 

s In t!ie next picture (p. 335) 

(PI. 0 ). Tlicir colours and other attributes arc ■ J. 

figure has only one blue foot. The inscription runs: W here or 
saith the Philosopher: Me obiaincili the Mt svho can m. 
that svhich is hidden, and conceal that svliich is manliest. .• 
underneath: "Hie artem digne est consccutus*’ (Here is inc . 
tv'orthily followed, or: This man worthily followed tlic art), • 
"The blue colour after the yellow whicli svill lc.ad 

plete blackness or putrefaction after a very long time. 

124 On page 337 the (spiritual) king from the previous pictur 
joined to a similarly crowned queen (PI. 7). He svearx a a 
upper garment and a blue undergarment. His crossm has a 3 
rim, but the mttrc-like pan is gold, as in tlic previous pictur • 
He has one blue foot tipped with black, as if lie f. 

in black paint. The grccn-clad queen has her band in bis 
sleeve, presumably indicating that she takes the place of njC c 
—worldly or bodily— half of the king and appears as bis 
half," so to speak. Her feet arc black. The text runs: There 
comes about an inconstant fixation, then after a little the so 
hardens. The watery becomes earthy and dry; thus a change 0 
nature is made from one to the other; and a single colour m 1 1 
form of a black Raven, and tire ^ [sulphur] of the male 8 a" 
of the female, have become of the same nature." The 
tion says: "Take therefore in God's almighty name this ' 
earth, reduce it very subtly and it will become like the hea 
of a Raven.” As if explaining the caput corvi the text remar 
that the "Silfene endormy" is bound by the shepherds wiib^^’* 
lands of flowers in all colours of the rainbow and, after quauing 
his wine, says: "1 laugh at my bond. So say the philosophers tha 
when the blackness appears one must rejoice.” The text ao 
that Troy was reduced to ashes after ten years of siege. 

725 This picture represents the union of the monocolus with the 
earth (the body). As the sulphur of the male Mercurius he is 2 
153 Pemety {Les Fables dgyptiennes et greeques, I, p. 179) says of the 
"It uncoveis for us the interior of the mixture. ... It maVes . . • th* 
manifest. It is the death of accidentals, the fint step to generation.” 
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7S& 


veiy active power,i“ for he is the red sulphur of the gold or the 
active principle of the sun. Tiie Icing in the saffron-yellow robe 
was originally gold and die sun but has now become totally 
Wacfc-the sol niger-and even hfs blue robe, signifying heaven, 
IS covered with a black one.-*®® Only the top of his crown displays 
the solar gold. Dame Earth wears the same croivn (only it is all 
gold) and thus reveals that her nature is equivalent to his; both 
are sulphur. One could call the sulphur of the king the “spirit,” 
which, hiding its light in the darkness, unites tvith die queen. 

This earth is of a watery nature, corresponding to Genesis 
1 : 2 and 6 ; “And the earth tvas without form, and void. . . . 
And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of the tvaters. . . . 
And God said. Let tliere be a firmament in the midst of the 
ivaters . . In tliis ivay heaven can embrace the sea instead of 
the earth. We may recall the myth of Isis and Osiris; Isis copu- 
lated with the spirit of the dead Osirts, and fmnr this union 
sprang the god of tlie mysteries, Harpocrates. Osiris plays a cer» 
tain role in the ancient alchemical texts; the brother/sister or 
mother/son pair are sometimes called Isis and Osiris.”* In Olym* 
piodoTus Osiris is lead, as arcane substance, and the principle 
of moisture; in Firmicus Matemus be is the life-principle.”* 
TJie alcliemical interpretation of him as Mercurius has its paral- 
lel in the Naassene comparison of Osiris to Hermes,”* Like the 
latter, he tvas represented ithyphallically, and this is significant 
in regard to the monocolus.**' He is the dying and resurgent 
God-man and hence a parallel to Christ. He is of a blackish 


The king's foot is the right one. This ha* almrays been regarded u Bjajfuline 
and Iiick-bringing. That i* why in «me coantrie* one slam lo SBarch with the 
right foot. Besides this, the foot ia general has a phalhc significance. See Aigre- 
inont, fuss- und Schuksymbelik ttad -EroStk. 

i« He has himself become the “black earth" ttierred to earlier: "Prena cettc 
terre none." 

J68 JUaicr. Symbola, pp-SHf. 
isr Berihelot, if ieh. n, iv, 4 a. 

JB8 Corresponding to the typoretis Spx^ ^ Plutarch fTsis and Oiiris, c. JS. 
Moralsa, V.pp. 8cf.) 

159“. . . the seeds of fruitsare Osiris" (DeeTweprof.re/fg.*, 6). 

160 Osiris is also likened to the Logos. Use corpse, and the grave. (Hfppoijrt'"- 

Eienchos. V.8..o;V.8,s*:V,9,5and8) , ^ , 

161 HippolUus. V, 8, 10 Although there are i»o€«e-fooie<J heroes in Creek mj-thol- 
ogy. names like Oedipus and MeUmpus and ideas such as that of the one tooth 
and one eje of the Pbotcyds suggest something very shniUr. 
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colour (/uXayxpov*?) and rvas therefore called Aithiops, In 
Christian usage the devil, and in alchemical language the 
prima materia.*” This antithesis is characteristic of ^fercu^us 
duplex. Wine as the blood of Osiris occurs in tiic ancient magical 
texts.*” In the Egyptian texts Osiris had a sun-and-moon nature, 
and u’as therefore hermaphroditic like Mercurius.*®* 

'2? Coruus (crow or raven) or caput corvi (raven's head) is the 
traditional name for the nigredo (nox, melancholia, etc.). It an 
also, as pars pro toto, mean a "capital" thing or "principle,' as 
for instance the caput mortuum, which originally meant tlie 
head of the black Osiris,*®* but later Mercurius pfiilosophorum, 
who, like him, undergoes death and resurrection and transfor- 
mation into an incorruptible state. Thus the anonymous author 
of the "Novum lumen chcmicum” exclaims: "O our heaven! O 
our water and our Mercuriusl O dead head or dregs of our 
seal . . . And these are the epithets of the bird of Hermes,*” 
which never rests.” This bird of Hermes is the raven, of 
which it is said: "And know tliat the head of the art is the raven, 
who flies without wings in the blackness of the night and the 
brightness of die day." *** He is a restless, unsleeping spirit, "our 
aerial and volatile stone," a being of contradictory nature.*** He 
is the "heaven" and at the same time the "scum of the sea." Since 
he is also called “water," one thinks of rain-water, which comes 
from the sea and falls from heaven. As a matter of feet the idea 
of clouds, rain, and dew is often found in the texts and is ex- 
tremely ancient.**® A papyrus text says: "I am the mother of the 

1*2 Plulaich, "Isis and Osiris," c. 22. pp. 

163 Doelger, Die Sonne der Gerechtigkeit und der Sehwane, p. 64. 

1*1 Cf. von Franz, "Die Fassio Perpetuae ~ in Aion (Swiss edn.), pp. 467E. 
itSTheatr. ehem.. Ill, p. 854. In “Super arborem Aristotelis'* (Theatr. chem^ 
p. 526) the nigredo or caput corvi Is teimed the “caput nigrum aeihiopi*.” 

16 * Cf. Reitzenslein, Die beltenhtUchen Mysterienreligionen, p. 80. 

1*1 Jacobsohn, Die dogmatische Steltung des Kunigs in der Theologie der alle^ 
Aegypler, p. 23: "Hail to thee (Osirb] . . . who riscst in the heavens as Ra. renew- 
ing ihy fonn as the moon.” 

189 Ct.Uppmznn.tntstehungundAusbTeUungderAlchemie.J.pp. 180,305,3*6. 

169 The bird of Hermes is usually the goose. 

170 3fuj. herm., pp. 581!. (IVaile, 11 , p. io8).* 

ITi Ros. phil.. Art. aurij., II, p. 258.* m naid., p. 259. 

173 “It (the sratCT] is also called a round cloud, death, blackness. dartneM. 
shadow." • Mus. herm.. p. 327 (Waite, I. p. *63). Rupesdssa speaks of a "dark blue 
cloud" (La Vertu et la propriiU de la quinte euence, p, 29). It is mentioned in the 
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gods, named lieaven; I am Osiris, named \v-ater; I am Isis, named 
dew; ... I am Eidolos, likened to the true spirits.” Thus 
speaks a magician who wishes to conjure up his familiar: lie 
iumself is a spirit and thus akin to the bird of the night. In 
Christian tradition the raven is an allegory of the devil.”< 

728 Here we encounter the primitive archetypal form of spirit, 
which, as I have shown,”* is ambivalent. This ambivalence or 
antagonism also appears in the ancient Egyptian pair of broth- 
ers, Osiris and Set, and in the Ebionite opposition of Christ and 
Satan. The night raven (nyclicorax) is an allegory of Christ.”* 
7-9 Nowadays the capui mortuum, or colcoihar, denotes "the 
broivnish-red peroxide of iron svhicii remains in tJie retort after 

Turba (ed. Kusta, pp. isct) together nrtih ih< chadow'. “That iMJrt: comes about 
as suddenly as the tJouds from heaven” (Hoghelande, Theatr. ehem., I, p. *0^5 • 
In Nfyliiis (PWt. ref., pp. 108 and jo|) ihc "water of the tloud" is MereuTius, also 
in Abu'I Qsstm (p. 410). "Bhtk clouds” are she nJgrrdo pUylius. p 154, and 
‘TraetJtu* aureus.” iln ehemica, p. 15). Retwences to the "doud risini’ from the 
sea,” ■'the new waters.'" “the Itfe-posion that rouses the sleepers" occur in the 
very ancient ueaiise of Komarios {DcTthelot,Alch. grecs, IV, xx, 8). and in Rabanus 
hlaurus (he cloud represents (be "comfort of (be Holy Ghost and Christ’s ascen- 
sion" (hiigue. i’X.. vo]. lie, col. tooy). This nould correspond to the remark in 
Komarios fbat "the clouds rising from (he sea carry (be blessed waters” (Rertheiot, 
IV, XX, is). Augustine likens (he apostles to a cloud, which sytnbolltet the con- 
cealmenl of (he Creator under (he Oesh (Expositions 0/ (he Book of Psalms. Ps. 83 
(89) ; 7, IV, p. S45). Similarly, Chri« was prefigured by (he pillar of cloud (hat 
guided the Jews (hrough the wilJcmcss (Asigustme, Ts. gS (gg)- to, p 4’fi, and 
£piphanius, dncorotui) "From (hee (he clouib Row." sap Ifildrgard of ftingen of 
the Holy Ghost (Rcmy de Counnont. Le Latin mynique, p. 157). The alchemical 
concept of (be cloud snay have been JnDucnced by (he liturgical "Drop down dew, 
jc heavens, from abose, and let the clouds rain down ibe Just One: Jw the earth 
open and bud forth a Saviour" (/lomon Mitral. Incroic for 4th Sunday of Adtrni. 

C£. Isaiah 45 ; 8). One thinks also of the Elcusinian p, kCi. "lAt it rain, male 
fruitfuU" (Cf. Kerinyi, ''Kore," pp. aojf) In Mandaeisni the cloud sipiifici the 
feminine. One of the texts aajx; "Vender, yonder 1 stand, I and the tloud tliat 
arose with sne” (Udebanki, Cinai, p. jgg). 

STS In a lecture at the Eranos Conference of sgts. which was not printed In the 
Branos Jahrbufli,V.ahner discussed the allegory of the devil in patristic hterstore. 
i7S Cl. Archetypes and l/ie ColUetive Vneonseious.pp. sjiff. 

17B Based on Psalm J02 : 6; "1 asn Me an owl of the desert.” Cl. Fucherius, Liber 
formu/arutn rpinVaitr inlelligentiae (Migoe. PX, sol 50, coj. 750). and Rabanus 
Maunis (Migne. PX., voi. ua, coL 1006). For (be rruafttion ol the raven see 
Archetypes p. Sjt. Basing himself on the story in Aellan, Caussin says: "The 
raven, overcome with age, olTers Itself for food 10 Its younp but our phoenix. 
Christ the Lord . . - offered himself so ua as heavenly nourishment" • (Poly/nstor 
symboheus. pp. joSt). The »>en is ibm sus alJtsory of Cbrut. or of the Host, 
fill 
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the distillation oE sulphuric acid from iron sulphate," whereas 
the caput Osiridis was black and was therefore called caput 
corvi. The "Aquarium sapientum" compares it with Christ, 
whose "visage ^vas so marred more than any man" (Isaiah 
52 : 14).”® The blackening usually took forty days, correspond- 
ing to the forty days bettveen Easter and Ascension, or Christ s 
forty days’ fast in the isnldemess, or the forty-year wanderings 
of the Jews in the desert.'’® In the heat of the ntgredo the 
'‘anima media natura holds dominion.” The old philosophers 
called this blackness the Raven's Head or black sun.’®® The 
anima media natura corresponds to the Platonic world-soul and 
the Wisdom of the Old Testament.’®’ In this state the sun is 
surrounded by the anima media natura and is therefore black. 
It is a stale of incubation or pregnancy. Great importance was 
attached to the blackness as the starting point of the work.’® 
Generally it rvas called the "Raven." In our context the in- 
terpretation of the nigredo as terra (earth) ’®* is significant. Like 
the anima media natura or Wisdom, earth is in principle femi* 
nine. It is the earth which, in Genesis, appeared out of the 
waters,’®® but it is also the "terra damnau.” ’®® 

n? Oxford Engfuh Dietionory,i.y. colcothar. 

Its Afttf. herm.,p. 117 (Waiie, I.p. 102). 

Its Ibid., pp. pj and 1 J 7 (Waite, I, pp. 8*, loa). 

lso“ljbCT de arte ch^Tnica" (Art. aurif., 1, p. 6to) mentions in this connection a 
trinitarian image o! three suns, black. itbUe, and red. The commentary to "Trac- 
talus Aureus" (Theatr. chem., IV, p. 703) remarks that there are three rasens on 
the mountain of the Philosophers; "The black which ii the head of the art, the 
white svhidi is the middle, and the red which brings all things to an end.’’* 
"Consil. coniugii” (Ars chemica, p. 167) e>en mentions a qualemity of ra'cns. In 
the Book ol EMIabib (Berthelot, £m CAimie au moyen dge. III, p. lOo), Mary 
that the red male {!«., the Sulphur) should be rccognired as the "bead of the 
world." 

t*t Mylius (P/iif. p. 19) comments that if Lucifer had had within him the 
anima mtdia natura or God, be would not hase been cast into hell. 

112 "When 30U sec jour matter going black, rejoice: for that is the bc^nning of 
the work." • (/loi. phil.,Art. aurif., II, p. 25^ “The rasen’s head is the beginning 
of the work" * (lloghelande, Theatr.ehtm., 1 . p. iCC). 

jss-Jt is called antimony, pitch, coal, the rasen, the raven's head, lead, burnt 
copper, burnt ivory" • {Thealr. chem., I, p. 166), 

1«* Ros. phil., p. S65. 

1*5 “And thus you have two elcmcnu. Cm water by itself, then earth from water" * 
(Ibid.). 

18 « Steinenu. Duiertod'o {hymico-mfdiea,p. A av. 
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730 xhe caput mortuum or caput corvi is the head o£ the black 
Osiris or Ethiopian, and also of the “Moor" in the Chymical 
XVedding?^'’ The head vm boiled in a pot and the broth poured 
into a golden ball. This gives us the connection with the "golden 
liead” of the Greek alchemy, disoissed earlier. The Moor in the 
Chymical Wedding is probably identical with tlie black execu- 
tioner mentioned there, who decapitates the royal personages. 
In the end his own head is struck In the further course of 
events a black bird is beheaded.’** Beheading is significant sym- 
bolically as the separation of the “understanding” from the 
“great suffering and grief' which nature inflicts on the soul. It 
is an emancipation of the "cogitatio” which is situated in the 
head, a freeing of the soul from the “trammels of nature." Its 
purpose is to bring about, as in 0om, a unio mentalis “in the 
overcoming of the body.” 

73« The Moor or Ethiopian is the black, sinful man, whom St. 
Hilary (d. 367) compared to the raven. ("The raven made in the 
form of the sinner.” **’) In the CAymtcai Wedding there is a 
black king, and in Schema XXIV Mylius represents the relation 
of king and queen under the symbol of two ravens fighting.'®* 
Just as the raven symbolizes man's black soul, so the caput corvi 
represents the head or skull (Usto capitis), svJiich in Sabaean al* 
chemy served as the vessel of transformation.’®* The Sabaeans 
were suspected of magical practices that presupposed the killing 
of a man. The "brain-pan or head of the element Man" there- 
fore has a somewhat sinister aspect: they needed a human skull 
because it contained the brain and this svas the seat of the under- 
standing. "And die understanding exists in that organ, because 

187 Rosencieut!, Ch) mica! Wedding, p. it®- 

188 Ibid., p. izj. 

18® P. 159- 

150 ct. "Liber Plat, quart," TheeSr. cfiem, V, p. 186. Owiceminf (be Sabaean 
magical rite of decapitation see "The Visions of Zoiiuim'’ (Swiss ediu, pp. ifioff.J. 

191 • Tract. super Pfalmas, CXLVI. •* (Mlgne.PX, vol. 9. col. 874). 

392 p/iil. ref., p. 190. The lavens are Uie black souls of the king and queen. Cf. the 
story of /Insteas. who saw his souJ fly out of hi* mouth in the shape of a raven. 
(Pliny, l^at. fiUl., hb. VII, cap. LII) The raven is the black soul symbol, the dove 
is the bright one. There is a battle betweea raven and dove in Chymical Wedding. 

195 "The vessel necessary in this work must be round in shape, that^e aiUIes 
may be the transformer of this fiimament and of the brainpan" • 
quail.," pp. i^of). 
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it rules llie soul and assists lier liberation. 
rotundum built the sU.ll about itself =>? » 

svith this armour, and opened svindosss mu . .. 

But the corpus rotundum. the V.'"] ^ wundiun" 
and the genus of geneo. is or svbol^ 

ously refers not to tlie empirical but to tlie roiin 
man, the rsAaos •'Aftersvards scorld 

higher svorld. that he miglit give her freedom. The h gb 
has alsvays an effect in man, ssdiicb consists in the per 
tion of man at his death: nor shall he fail to ju 

until that svhich proceeded from the higher ss-orld ret 
place." The higher world is the "world of worlds, 
the nunuliH <;oicnlinlf 5 o( Dom, wlio inspired >> 
as his use of llic ideas of ihc stronghold (coirnim safnen } 
and of the "window" {slnraculum vtlae nrlcrjwe) shmvs- 
75« Tlie round vessel or sironghold is tlie slmll. t nc 
organ," says the "Liber quartoriim.” "is the head, 
abode of tlie divine part, namely the soul." That is w liy P 
losopher must "stirrotittd this organ witli greater care tlm 
organs." Bcouise of its roundness, "it attracts the 
is by it attracted: and it is attracted in similar manner ) , 

attractor, until die attraction reaches its end in tlie ''"“'I ‘ 
ing. Man is ivortliicr than the beasts and closer to the simi ^ 
and this on account of his understanding." The simple (sim; ^ ^ 

101 "The upper place Is the brain, anti that is the leal ol the understandi g" 
(ib>d.,p. 187). 

lOSlbW.rp. J8G.* fworlJi’l- 

160 ‘The vessel is made round alter the fashion ol the upper ami lower [ ^ 

Tor it is eminently suited to that (thing] whose generation is sought in U, 
tiling is bound by its like" • (p. 150), 

107 p, i86.* ^ nhil-.’* 

i 09 *'Seest thou that gleaming and impregnable stronghold?"* -tadcl 

T/ienlr.chem., lap- 278), "Truth is . . . an impregnable stronghold. In this ci 

b contained that true treasure which is taken hence alter death." * {"Phil, me " 
p. 458). The "castle" b an allegory of Maty (Godefridus, J/omi 7 iae it 

Mignc, PX., vol. »74, coh 52). Dorn distinguishes four strongholds, plac 
were on top o£ one another. The lowest b of crystal and shelters "philosop 
love”; the second b ol liUcr and contains Sophia; the third is of diamond (a 
lina) and only a lew get there, "who ate taken up by the will of God ; the ° 
b golden but "not perceptible to the senses." "a place o£ eternal felicity. 
care and filled with every manner of eternal joy” ("Spec, phil.,” p* 279 )' . ~ 

four stages ol transformation in the "Liber quartorum,” dbeussed in Psycn 
and Alchemy, pp. 250!!. 
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or res simplex) is the One,**® the nafura caelestis of Dom, the 
round and perfect, the hrmament or heaven in man.”® “Plato is 
of the opinion that the man tithose righteousness is the greatest 
attains to the bountiful [/argam] upper substance ^vhen he is 
assimilated by his work to the highest place.” TJiis shon-s us 
how tlie production of the caelum attracts the starry firmament 
and the influences (or spirits) of the planets into the Microcosm, 
just as by the same operation man is likened to the “upper sub- 
stance,” the anima mundt or res simplex or the “One.” 

733 In the nigredo tlie brain turns black. Thus a Hermes recipe 
cited in the Rosarium says: “Take the brain . . . grind it tip 
with very strong vinegar, or with boys* urine,®*® until it turns 
black." The darkening or benightedness is at the same time 
a psychic state wliich, as we have seen, t^ras called melancholia. 
In the “Aurelia occulta” there is a passage t\'here the transforma- 
tive substance in the n/gredo state says of itself (cf. PJ. lo); 

I am an infirm and weak old man, surnamed the dragon; therefore 
am I shut up in a cave, that I may be ransomed by the kingly 
croivn. ... A fiery swond inflicts great torments upon me; death 
makes weak my flesh and bones. ... My soul and my spirit depart; 
a terrible poison, I am likened to Uie black raven, for that is the 
wages of sin; in dust and earth I lie, that out of Three may come 
One. O soul and spirit, leave ine not, that I may see again the light 
of day, and the hero of peace whom the ivhole ivorid shall behold 
may arise from roe.®** 

• • • 

734 What our Abraham le Juif text says about the royal penons 
sounds like a niythologera: the sun, the king of the blue sky, 
descends to earth and it becomes night; he then unites with his 
wife, the earth or sea. The primordial image of Uranos and Gaia 
may well be the background of this picture. Similarly, in con- 

laoHonorias of Autun mj-s in Liber 4uodeeim quartl. (Migne, f’.f-, wl. >7*. col. 
1179): "The creature a conedted in the divine mind is simple, unchanging, and 
etemai, but in ilseU It » muUipie, tiisnpng. iranjiicij." • 

200 C£ Reiuenstein, Paimandres, p. iff, and the ineription ot the MiCTorosmui in 

the Sacramenlauum of Honorius (Migne. roL 17*. 773): his head is round 

as heaven and his eyes are the sun and 0100a. 

201 T/ieflIr.ch«m . V.p. i8g. 

202 Both sytionyros for the eqva permanau. 

203 ,4rt. cur// , II, p- 264. > 

204 ThealT. tkem^ IV, pp-sl^f- 
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s the name for thh sHuation ;>ve must 


nection with the raven-- as tnenam ^ 

consider the creative niglit mentionea f„,ili7cd by die 

Xch »ds it a bird with black w mg “ ",^fve/egg. 

wind yincumo). The product of »' ■ earth be- 

which in the Orphic view containe • ^ficrocosm. In 

low, and was therefore a cosmos m - -^^Uemists of die 
alchemy i 


i was therefore a cosmos in V .1 Mrhemists of the 

alchemy it is the philosophical e® ic ren 

eighteenth century were familiar (aquosum) 

sulphur of die gold, and « sm , j igneous 

they called Isis. Osiris was “the fire hidden in nature, t „ ^ 

- t :_t— ^«»Vi5rti iinin 


‘pri^ JpieV; ;■ s'^hii animate gl ''iLm^mbe’^em 

sive and material principle of all things. Of diis 

of Osiris corresponded to the soluiio, 50- 

Dorn Pemety,s”t the source for these statements, ) ^ 
lution of the body is the coagulation of the spint. 
ness pertains to Isis. (Apuleius says she was clad J" “ ” 

rSe of the deep«t black.") If heaven or the sun incline to 

they are covered in her blacknea. ,:_„rd!al images 

S The relation of alchemical fantasies to the ‘ t jt. 

of Greek mythology is too well known for me 1° 

The cosmogonic brother-sister incest.=»’ like the Cr“' 
had been from ancient times the prototype of the alcli 
great work. Yet we seek the Graeco-Roman tradition in 
traces of the wonder-working monocolus. We find h™; P ^ 
in Vedic mythology, and in a form that is highly si^ nttaSM 
our context, namely, as an attribute of the ™"-S°d ,R , 
(red sun), who was called the “one-footed goat" =■» (age etaf adn)- 
In Hymn XIII, 1 of the Athana-veda he is praised togeth 
his wife Rohini. 0 £ her it says: "Rise up, O steed, that art 


205 The "Iniroilus apertus" says: "Wiih the dalh oi the lion the raven U 
U.. when desire dies, ihe blackness of death seu in. “O sad spectacle and K 
eternal death, but glad news for ibe Artificerl ... For Almighty 

spirit enclosed within is quickened, which at the time appointed by t 

wiUTestorelifetothcscdcadbodiei.“*(Mi«.herfn.,p.69i.) _ , dole. 

2oe Usually, in belter accord with ancient tradition, he is the moist prin p 

207 Lei Fablei /gyptienner et greeguM.I.p. 179. 

208Cl.KcTtnyi,TheCodjo/lfteCreefcj.p.i9. , 

209S)nonyTnou$ with Surya, the sun. CL Hymm of Ihe Athanfa-reda, XI . 

(trans. by Bloomfield, p. zn)- .Simificance, 

2J0 Like the •■high<limbing" goat, the he-goat in general has a sexual si^ ^ 
as has the foot (sec n. 154). In view of the coniunrtio situation this aspect 
vriihoul imporunce. (See par. 688. concerning Mercurialis.) 
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the waters, and ''TI\e steed that is within the waters is risen 
yP’ ” hymn begins with this invocation to Rohini, who 
IS thereby united with Rohtta after he has climbed to his highest 
place in heaven. The parallel with our French text is so striking 
that one would have to infer its literary dependence if there 
svere any way of proving that the author tras acquainted with 
the Atbarva-veda. This proof is next to impossible, as Indian 
literature was not known in the West at all until the turn of die 
eighteenth century, and dienonly inthe form of the Oupnek'hal 
of Anquetil du Perron,*'^ a collection of Upanishads in Persian 
which he translated into Latin.*’* The Athawa-veda svas trans- 
lated only in the second half of the nineteenth century.*’^ If we 
wish to explain the parallel at all we have to infer an archetypal 
connection, 

7j 6 From all this it appears that our picture represents the union 
of the spirit with material reality. It is not the common gold that 
enters into combination but the spirit of the gold, only the right 
half of the king, so to speak. The queen is a sulpliur, like him an 
extract or spirit of earth or water, and therefore a chthonie 
spirit. The “male” spirit corresponds to Dorn’s substaniia coe- 
lestisj that is, to knowledge of the inner light— the self or imago 
Dei whicli is here united with its chthonic counterpart, the femi* 
nine spirit of the unconscious. Empirically tliis is personified in 
the psychological anima figure, who is not to be confused tviih 
the “anima" of our inediaevaj philosophers, tvhicJi was merely a 
philosophical anima vegetativa, the “ligament" of body and 
spirit. It is, rather, the alchemical queen who corresponds to the 
psychological anima.*’® Accordingly, the coniunctio appears here 
as the union of a consciousness (spirit), differentiated by self- 
knowledge, with a spirit abstracted from previously unconscious 
contents. One could also regard the btter as a quintessence of 
fantasy-images that enter consciousness either spontaneously or 
211 Hymns of the Aihana-Veda, p. *07. EkofSda 1 » a OM-toox vesse mtsse 
(Gk. fiovorcSla and Agd ikopSd bai the ftibriAary meaning* of ‘herd- 

dtiver", 'shepherd', and 'untjom,' 'eternal'. Cf. SfacDoneU, SanskriS-rngItsh Die- 
tionary, sv., and Sacred Books of the East, XLtl, p. fiSf- 

215 Floruit wjt to 1S05. The Oupnek’hal was publahed be»*e«i jSo* and j8oi, 

FirslGerman ttans.in 1808. 

21s It had a great influence on SchoperfiaHer. In the Oupnek hat there is a aeeUon 
entitled "Oupnek'hat Kataiin." which is an ex«n»t Inm the Atharva vede. But 
there is notlung in it about the dkopSd. 

iUCAU.UundertHedeTdesAlharw Teda. SiaSeeAii>n,ai.$. 
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through active imagination and. m “’em Y- s^t- 

moral or intellectual viewpoint contr^ting will , ? 

tag, that of consciousness. To begin less 

ar! anything but •‘moral" or “intellectual ; they are 
concrete visualizations that "PJ“,tstag the 

chemist used them more as technical ‘ei™ £ chemical suh- 
mysterious properties which he attributed to as 

stinces. The psychologist, on the conma^, “n'ents 

allegories but as genuine symbols ? P*Y 

that ate not known but are merely suspected in th ^ 
to the impulses and "id^es forces” of the unconscious. He st^^ 
from the fact that connections which are not based o ^ 

experience derive from fantasy creations .'n u ^ 

psychic causes. These causes cannot be perceived J has 

discovered only by deduction. In this work the psyt^bo „ 
the support of modem fantasy material. It is produced 
dance in psychoses, dreams, and in active ° 

treatment, and it makes accurate investigation POSf'bie oew 
the author of the fantasies can always be questioned. In th 1 
the psychic causes can be established. The images ofte 
such a striking resemblance to mythological motits that , 
not help regarding the causes of the individual -^i 

lical with those that determined the collective and mythoi ^ 
images. In other words, there is no ground for 
that human beings in other epochs produced fantasies for q 
different reasons, or that their fantasy images sprang .. 

different idies forces, from ours. It can be ascertained wit 
sonable certainty from the literary records of the past tlia 
least the universal human facts were felt and thought abou 
very much the same way at all times. Were this not ^^5 

ligent historiography and all understanding of historical te 
would be impossible. Naturally there are differences, 
make caution necessary in all cases, but these differences a^^ 
mostly on the surface only and lose their significance the 
deeply one penetrates into the meaning of the fundamen 
motifs. ^ 

757 Thus, the language of the alchemists is at first sight ^ 

fcrcnt from our psycliological terminology and way of 
But if wc treat their s>Tnbols in the same way as wc treat m^c ^ 
fantasies, tliey yield a meaning such as we have already deduce 
5*8 
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rrom the probleraadca! modem material. Tlie obvious objection 
tnat tlie meaning conveyed by the modem fantasy-raaterial has 
been uncritically transferred to the historical material, whidi the 
aJdjemists interpreted quite diiFerently, is disproved by the fact 
that even in the Middle A^s confessed alchemists interpreted 
their symbols in a moral and philosophical sense. Their "philos- 
ophy tvas, indeed, nothing hut projected psychology. For as we 
have said, their ignorance of the real nature of chemical matter 
favoured liie tendency to projection. Never do human beings 
speculate more, or have more opinions, than about things which 
they do not understand. 

8, THE CO.VTENT AND MEANING OF THE FIRST TIVO STACK 

738 I would like to impress on the reader that the following dis- 
cussion, far from being a digression, is needed in order to bring 
a little clarity into what seems a very confused situation. This 
situation arose because, for the purpose of amplification, we 
commented on three symbolic texts ranging over a period of 
more than five hundred years, namely those of Albertus Jfagnus, 
Gerard Dorn, and an anonymous author of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. These three authors were concerned, each in his own ivay, 
with tlie central events and figures of the magistery. One could, 
of course, adduce yet other descriptions of the mysterious process 
of conjunction, but that would only make the confusion worse. 
For the purpose of disentangling the fine-spun web of alchemical 
fantasy these three texts are sufficient. 

739 If Dom, llien, speaks of freeing the soul from the fetters of 
the body, he is expressing in rather different language what Al- 
bertus Magnus describe as the preparation or transformation of 
the quicksilver, or ivhat our unknown author depicts as die split- 
ting of the king in the yellow robe. The arcane substance is 
meant in all three cases. Hence we immediately find ourselves in 
darkness, in the nigredo, for the arcanum, the mystery, is dark. 

If, following Dorn’s illuramating hints, ire interpret the freeing 
of the soul from the fetters of the bwiy as a withdratval of the 
naive projections by which ive have moulded both the reality 
around us and the image of our own character, we arrive on the 
one hand at a cognith sui ipsius, self-knowledge, but on the 
other Iiand at a realistic and more or less non-illusory view o 
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wholesome darkness which one J“>I^ ^s Mssible only if the 

Self-knowledge IS not an isolated proces^ IM > 

reality of the world around us is recognized at th 

nStoV can know himself and differentiate 

neighbour if he has a distorted picture of him, just a . . jj 

unlerstand his neighbour if he had no relauonship 

The one conditions the other and the two processes go 

,40 ‘‘“mnnot describe the process of self-knowledge hme in aU to 
details But if the reader wishes to form some idea of it, . 
draw his attention to the wide variety of infantile assu p ^ 
and attachments which play a great Endless 

pathology but in so-called normal life, and which 
Complications in every sphere of human emstence. r d 
ing achievement in this field suffers only from the defec tn 
from the insights gained, a theory was ” j„- 

which was then used as a cntenon of self-knowledge. P 1 
tions svere recognized and corrected only so far M ^ jj 

sumed to correspond to known infantile fantasies. a 
are many other kinds of illusion is mentioned hardly m all ii 
literature, and for just that reason. As we have seen from u < 
there are very many important things which are posited 
evident and which do not exist, such as the alchemist s^suni^ 
tion that certain substances have magical qualities syhich 
are projections of fantasy. The progressive correction ot tn 
brings us. however, to a frontier which at first cannot be ctos - 
As a rule it is set up by the spirit of the age with its speafic co ^ 
ception of truth, and by the state of scientific knowledge prevai 
ing at the time. ,, 

741 Self-knowledge is an adventure that carries us unexpect j 
far and deep. Even a moderately comprehensive knowledge o 
the shadow- can cause a good deal of confusion and mental d^^^ 
ness, since it gives rise to personality problems which one 
never remotely imagined before. For this reason alone we 
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understand why the alchemists called their nigredo melancholia, 
a black blacker than black.” night, an affliction of the soul, con- 
fusion, etc., or, more pointedly, the ''black raven.” For us the 
raven seems only a funny allegory, but for the medieval adept it 
was. as we have said, a well-knomi allegory of the devil.*^® Cor- 
rectly assessing the psychic danger in u-hich he stood, it was 
therefore of the utmost importance for him to have a favourable 
familiar as a helper in his work, and at the same time to devote 
himself diligently to the spiritual cxerdse of prayer; all this in 
order to meet effectively tlie consequences of the collision be- 
tween his consciousness and the darkness of the shadow. Even for 
modem psychology tlie confrontation with the shadow is not a 
harmless affair, and for this reason it is often circumvented with 
cunning and caution. Rather than face one's own darkness, one 
contents oneself witli the illusion of one's civic rectitude. Cer- 
tainly most of the alchemists handled their nigredo in the retort 
svilhout knoiving svhat it was tliey were dealing with. But it is 
equally certain thatadepts like Morienus, Dom, Michael Maier, 
and others knew in their way what they were doing. It was this 
knowledge, and not their greed for gold, that kept tliera labour- 
ing at die apparently hopeless opus, for which they sacrificed 
their money, their goods, and their life. 

I* Their ‘‘spirit’* tvas their own belief in the light— a spirit 
which drew the soul to itself from its imprisonment in the body; 
but the soul brought with it the darkness of the chthonic spirit, 
the unconscious. The separation was so important because the 
dark deeds of the soul had to be checked. The unio mentatis 
signified, therefore, an extension of consciousness and the gov- 
ernance of the soul's motions by the spirit of truth. But since the 
soul made die body to live and was the principle of all realiza- 
tion, the philosophers could not but see that after the separation 
the body and its svorld were dead.”^ They therefore called this 
state the grave, corruption, mortification, and so on, and the 
problem then arose of reanimation. that is, of reuniting the soul 
with the ‘‘inanimate" body. Had tliey brought about this reani- 
mation in a direct way, the soul tvould simply have snapped back 

218 The raven U a symbol of the deni in PauUnus of AquUefa. Lther ExhertaUanis, 
cap. 50 (Migne, PX., vol. 99. col. S53) and Wolbero. CommtnUua fuper Cant. 
Can;. /ibid., vol. 195. col. U59). . , , ^ . v .. 

257 “1: is well knonn that the soul, before It was mingled wUh its body, was d «d. 
and its body likewise" * ("Tractatv* Nkreris." Thratr. chem., V,p. 106). 
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into its fortner bondage and ‘nTp^scn^ 

before The volatile essence so carcfull> shut up P 
hi the Hermetic vessel ot the ttnio mentaUs could ' , 

ludE for a moment, because this elusive .es- 

escape and return to its former nature. 

timSiy ot the alchemists, "« Sd, since 

and natural way would have been to ^ at- 

we are told that it always inclines to the body. Be 

tached to this than to the spirit, it would separate its 

latter and slip back into its former unconsciousn^s 

ing with it anything ot the light of tlie spirit into tl 

ot the body. For this reason the reunion with the ^ . 

thing ot a problem. Psychologically, it would 

sight gained by the withdratval of projections could " 

theclashwithrealityand.consequently.tbat Its truth 1 ^ 

be realized in fact, at least not to the desired 

desired way. You can, as you know, torably apply the i M 

regard as right with an effort ot will, and can do so fo"; “ j 

length of time and up to a certain point, tliat is, 

fatigue appear and the original enthusiasm wane. 1 

will become a cramp ot the will, and the life that he be r 

pressed forces its way into the open through all the cracks, t 

unfortunately, is die lot of all meely rational reolutions. 

713 Since earliet time, diCTetorc, men have had recourse ^ 
situations to artificial aids, ritual actions such e dance, 
fice, identification with ancetral spirits, etc., in the o vio 
tempt to conjure up or reawaken those deepe Jayers o 
psyche which the light of reason and the power oi the wi 
never reach, and to bring them back to memory. For P ^ 
pose they used mythological or archetypal ideas which expr 
the unconscious. So it has remained to the present ume, w 
the day o£ the believer begins and ends svith prayer, that is, '' 
a rite d’ entree el de sor/ie. This exercise fulfils its purpose pre 
well. If it did not, it would long since have fallen into . 

e\'er it lost its efficacy to any great extent, it was ah^'a^'S in 
viduals or social groups for whom the archetypal ide^ 
come ineffective. Though such ideas or “replantations co 
lives” are ahrays true in so far as they express the unconsao 
archetype, their verbal and pictorial form is greatly influence 
by the spirit of the age. If this changes, whether by contact tvi 
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a forei^ and possibly more advanced civilization, or through an 
expansion of consciousness brought about by new discoveries 
and new knowledge, tlien the rite loses its meaning and degen. 
crates into mere superstition. Examples of tliis on a grand scale 
are the e.xiinction of the ancient Egyptian civilization and the 
dytng out of the gods of Greece and Rome. A similar phenome- 
non can be observed in China today. 

'ii ^ The demand that arises under such conditions is for a new 
interpretation, in accord with the spirit of the age, of the arche- 
types iliat compensate the altered situation of consciousness. 
Christianity, for instance, was a new and more suitable formula- 
tion of the archetypal myth, which in its turn gave the rite its 
vitality. The arclietype is a living idea that constantly produces 
new interpretations through whidi that idea unfolds. This was 
correctly recognized by Cardinal Netvman in regard to Chris- 
tianity.**® Christian doctrine is a netv interpretation and devel- 
opment of its earlier stages, as we on see very clearly from the 
ancient tradition of the God-man. This tradition is continued in 
the unfolding of ecclesiastical dogma, and it is naturally not only 
the archetypes mentioned in the canonical tvritings of the New 
Testament that develop, but also their near relatives, of which 
tve previously knew only the pagan forerunners. An example of 
tilts is the newest dogma concerning the Virgin: it refers unques- 
tionably to tlie mother goddess who ivas constantly associated 
svith the young dying son. She is not even purely pagan, since 
she ivas very distinctly prefigured in the Sophia of tlie Old Tes- 
tament. For this reason the definition of the new dogma does not 
really go beyond the depositum fidei, for the mother goddess 
is naturally implied in the archetype of the divine son and ac- 
cordingly undenvent a consistent development in the course of 
the centuries.-’® The depositum ftdei corresponds in empirical 
reality to tlie treasure-house of the ardietypes, the "gazophyla- 
cium" of the alchemists, and the collective unconscious of mod- 
em psychology. , ^ , - i 

; The objection raised by theologians that the final state of the 
dogma in anysucli development ivould be necessarily more com- 

2i»Dtdamiart of *o Vusioi .igbl lo li. Ullo of TbootoVco ) » 

(be Coonal of Epbo.»f in «»<1 inBniOm of Ibo tombCbHio Contopuon b, 

Tope Pius IX in 1854. 
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plete or pertect man n. n... „„i,ctYpe i 

the later interpretation and formulation of 
much more differentiated than m only to 

history of dogma is sufficient to confirm this. On 1 

Sf the lenity, fortvhich there is no fhe 

canonical writings. But it does not follou tin 

primitive Christians had a less complete '‘"“"''“'f ° i^^jous in- 
damental truths. Such an assumption borders on pern 

.. . r 1 ,,. in rcl n ous exocricnce IS noi n 


746 


Uameniai trUinS. Oin.n nn — l ■ 

tellectualism, for what counts in “Pf ‘ odi 1 am 

explicitly an archetype can be formulated but ho 
gripped by it. The least important thing is what 

The “living idea" is ahvays perfect and "^^Tfor 

Human foimulauon adds nothing and takes away 3 

the archetype is autonomous and the only question is ^ 

If frxTTT^titntp It more o* 


Uic aituctyjji; i i . nr IcSS* 

man is gripped by it or not. If he can formulaic it m 

.1 u- vnevr/x oieUtr 5nt/»oTiif/» It ivitli consclousncs 


mail IS giijjjjtu. uy tb bjb *»«•.. .... — ^ talk 

then he can more easily integrate it ^yIUl con^ious . ^ 
about it more reasonably and explain its meaning a 
rationally. But he does not possess it more or in a 
^vay than the man ivho cannot formulate his p— on' 

lectual formulation becomes important only tvhen the 
of the original experience threatens to disappear, or iv 
irrationality seems inapprehensible by consciousness, 
auxiliary only, not an essential. 

17 Christianity, to return to our previous arpiment, ^ ^ 
unio mentalis in the overcoming of the body.” In 
sped the rite fulfilled its purpose, so far as that is 
fallible human beings. Ancient man’s sensuous ^ r^ynd 

body and in nature did not disappear in the process, but 
free play in the long list of sins -which has never at any 
diminished in scope. His knowledge of nature, 
sents a special problem. Ever since antiquity it had 
only in secret and among the few, but it handed dowm .^J^jg 
basic conceptions through the centuries and, in the later 
Ages, fertilized man’s xeaivakened interest in natural^ b i 
Had the alchemists not had at least a secret premonition ^ ^ 
their Christian unio mentalis had not yet realized the 
with the world of the body, their almost mystical thirst 


220 Cf. I CoiIntMam 13 ; »*; *^0* 1 know in part, but then I ituU know ev®* 
1 am known." 
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knowledge would scarcely be explicable, let alone the sym- 
bolism, rivalling that of airisiianity, ^vhich began to develop 
already at the end of th^ thirteenth century. The Christ-lapb 
parallel shows more clearly than anything else that the ivorld of 
natural bodies laid claim to equality and hence to realization in 
the second stage of the coniunctio. 

This raised the question of the svay in which the coniunctio 
could be effected. Dom ansxvered this by proposing, instead of 
an overcoming of the body, the typical alchemical process of the 
separatia, solxttio, incinetatiOf subtimalio, etc. of the red or 
white ivine, the purpose of this procedure being to produce a 
physical equiv’alent of the substantia coelesth, recognized by the 
spirit as the truth and as the image of God innate in man. What- 
ever names the alciiemists gave to the mystenous substance they 
sought to produce, it was always a celestial substance, i.e., some- 
thing transcendental, whidh, in contrast to the perishability of 
all knotvn matter, tvas incorruptible, inert as a metal or a stone, 
and yet alive, tike an organic being, and at the same time a uni- 
versal medicament. Such a “body” svas quite obviously not to be 
met with in experience. The tenacity with which the adepts pur- 
sued this goal for at least seventeen hundred years can be ex- 
plained only by the numinosity of this idea. And we do indeed 
find, even in the ancient alchemy of Zositnos, clear indications 
of llie archetype of the Anthropos,“' as I have shotvn in Psychol- 
ogy and Alchemy; an image tliat pervades tlie whole of alchemy 
dosvn to the figure of the homunculus in Faust. The idea of the 
Anihropos springs from the notion of an original stale of uni- 
versal animation, for tvhich reason the old hfasteis interpreted 
tiieir Mercurius as the aiiima mundi; and just as the original 
animation could be found in all matter, so too could the antma 
mundi. It svas imprinted on all bodies as their raison d’etre, as 
an image of the demiurge who incarnated in his own creation 
and got caught in it. Nothing svas easier than to identify this 
anima mundi with the BibUcal imago Dei, which represented 
the truth revealed to the spirit. For the early thinkers the soul 
was by no means a merely intellectual concept; it was visualized 
sensuously as a breath-body or a volatile but physical substanw 
which, it svas readily supposed, could be cliemically extracted 

SSI Cl. thecfjSn-)fnoSV!el Po-yanf. 
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■^;;5-:i;^iFb7means oE ‘"‘XS 

was served by Ihe preparation wiL but its 

out earlier, this was not the spirit and not 

solid residue, the chthonic and “'P“jX/vXab rthing about 
ordiuarily be regarded as tbe essential and valuable tin S 

9 *"vhat the alchemist sought, XTv ivould de- 
dilemma was a chemical operation which we tod J ° , on 

scribe as a symbol. The procedure he followed Jical 

allegory oE his postulated substantia coelestis and ' 
equivalent. To that extent the operation was not y 
Eor him but purposive and rational. For us, of the 

amount of incineration, sublimation, and centri ^ ® j^nce, 
vinous residue can ever produce an •air-coloured q 
the entire procedure is fantastic if taken literally. \ 
suppose that Dom. either, meant a real wine but, 
ner of the alchemists, vinum ardens, acetum, /the 

etc., in other words Mcrcurius non vulgt, who embooieu 
anima mundi. Just as the air encompasses l-wn, 

old view die soul is ^sTapped round the world. As 1 na ’ 

we can most easily equate the concept of Mercunus wi i 
the unconscious. If we add this term to the recipe, it soon- 
Take the unconscious in one of its handiest forn^, say 
taneous fantasy, a dream, an irrational mood, an affect, o _ 
thing of the kind, and operate with it. Give it your specia 
lion, concentrate on it, and observe its alterations o 
Sparc no effort to devote yourself to this task, follow the 
qucnt transformations of the spontaneous fantasy atten 
and carefully. Above all, don't let anything from 
docs not belong, get into it, for the fantasy-image has . 
thing it needs.” — In Uiis way one is ceruin of not 
by conscious caprice and of giving the unconscious a free 
In short, the alclicmical operation seems to us the equivaie 
the psychological process of active imagination. u-raoV 

75 “ Ordinarily, the only thing people know about psychoth 
is that it consists in a ccitain technique which the analyst f PP 
to his patient. Specialists know how far they can get with it. 
can use it to cure the neuroses, and even the milder psychose , ^ 
that nothing more remains of the illness except the genera 
sss **Omne quo indiget** Is frequently said of the lapis. 
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man problem of how much of yourself you want to forget, how 
much psydiic discomfort you have to take on your shoulders 
how much you may forbid or allow younelf, how much or how 
little you may expect of others, how far you should give up the 
meaning of your life or what sort of meaning you should give it. 
The analyst has a right to shut his door u’ljen a neurosis no 
longer produces any clinical symptoms and has debouched into 
the sphere of general human problems. The less he kno^vs about 
these the greater his chances are of coming across comparatively 
reasonable patients ■who can be tveaned from tJie transference 
that regularly sets in. But if the patient has even the remotest 
suspicion that the analyst thinks rather more about these prob- 
lems than he says, tlien he will not give up the transference all 
tliat quickly but will cling to it in defiance of all reason— which 
is not so unreasonable after all, indeed quite understandable. 
Even adult persons often have no idea hosv to cope svith the 
problem of living, and on top of that are so unconscious in this 
regard that they succumb in the most uncritical vay to the 
slightest possibility of finding some kind of answer or certainty. 
Were this not so, the numerous sects and -isms would long since 
have died out. Gut, thanks to unconscious, infantile attachments, 
boundless uncertainty and lack of self-reliance, they all flourish 
like iveeds. 

To* The analyst who is himself struggling for all those things 
which he seeks to inculcate into his patients will not get round 
the problem of the transference so easily. The more he knows 
how difficult it is for him to solve the problems of his own life, 
the less he can overlook die fear and uncertainty or die frivolity 
and dangerously uncritical attitude of lus patients. Even Freud 
regaided the transference as a neurosis at second hand and 
treated it as such. He could not simply shut the door, but hon- 
estly tried to analyze the transference array. This is not so simple 
as it sounds when technically formulated. Practice often turns 
out to be rather different from theory. You want, of course, to 
put a whole man on his feet anrftiot just a part o£ him. You se^r? 
discover that there is nothing for him to stand on and nothing 
for him to hold on to. Return to the parents has become impos- 
sible, so he hangs on to the analyst. He can go neither bat^rrards 
nor fonvards, for he sees nothing before him that could give him 
a hold. All so-called reasonable possibilities have been tried out 
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“and have proved useless. Not a tew patients 
in Xch they ‘ “P' 


f were brought up, ana s.onjc i 

hack to it, but not all. They know. ost how 

ought to mean to them, but they have found to uncon- 

liule can be achieved with will and good * uon the 

scions does not lend a hand. In order to ^ f tl,e myths 

religions have long turned to myths for help, “ 5 

always flung out bridges hettveen the “ cannot, arti- 

the effective idies forces of the unconscious But you an 
ficially and with an effort of will, believe the statem 
if you have not previously been gripped by ^ c^ent- 

honest. you will doubt the truth of the myth torical 

day consciousness has no means of understanding • . 

and scientific criteria do not lend themselves to „£ 

mythological truth; it can be grasped only by the in 
faith or by psychology, and m the latter rase ^hhou^ -^ce. 
be insight it remains ineffective unless it is backed by 
731 Thus the modem man cannot even bnng about tn 
mentalis which would enable him to accomplish the se 
gree of conjunction. The analyst’s guidance in gtc. 

undentand the statements of his unconscious m 
may provide the necessary insight, but when it 
question of real experience the analyst can no longer ^ P ^ 
he himself must put his hand to the work. He is then in 
sition of an alchemist’s apprentice who is ^ , ^^uo^a- 

teachings by the Master and learns all tlie tricks ot t e ^ 
tory. But sometime he must set about the opus himseli, 
the alchemists emphasize, nobody eke can do it for -jj,3 

this apprentice, the modem man begins with an unseem y 
materia which presents itself in unexpected 
fantasy which, like the stone that the builders rejected, is 
into the street" and is so "cheap” that people do not 
at it. He -will observ e it from day to day and note iu 
until his eyes arc opened or, as the alchemists say, until ^ ® 
eyes, or the sparks, shine in the dark solution. For the ° , 
fish are always open and therefore must always see, which is '' J 
the alchemists used tlicm as a symbol of perpetual attenuo 
(Pis. 8 and 9.) ^ 

75s The light that gradually dawns on him consists in his un 

standing that his fanusy is a real psychic process whicli is r 
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pemng to him personally. Although, toa certain extent, he looks 
on from ouujdc, impanially, he is also an acting and suffering 
figure m tlie drama of the psyche. This recognition is absolutely 
necessary and marks an important advance. So long as he simply 
looks at the pictures he is like the foolish Parsifal, ivho foigot to 
ask the vital tpiestion because lie was not aw'are of his otvn par- 
c/c/pafron in tiie action. Then, if the ffotv of images ceases, next 
to nothing has happened even though the process is repeated a 
thousand times. But if you recognize your own involvement you 
yourself must enter into the process svidi your personal reac* 
tions, just as if you were one of the fantasy figures, or rather, as 
if the drama being enacted before your eyes v?ere real. It is a 
psycliic fact ih.at tin's fantasy is happening, and it is as real as you 
—as a psyrhic entity— arc real. If this crucial operation is not 
carried out, all the changes are left to the flow of images, and you 
yourself remain unchanged. As Dom says, you will never make 
the One unless you become one yourself. It is, however, possible 
that if you have a dramatic fantasy you will enter the interior 
world of images as a fietitioiis personality and thereby prevent 
any real participation; it may even endanger consciousness be- 
cause you then become the victim of your own fantasy and suc- 
cumb Co die powers of the unconscious, whose dangers the 
analyst knows all too well. But if you place yourself in the drama 
as you really are, not only does it gain in actuality but you also 
create, by your criticism of die fantasy, an effective counterbal- 
ance to its tendency to get out of hand. For what is now Iiappen- 
ing is the decisive rapprochement with (he unconscious. This is 
where insight, die unio mentalis, begins to become real. What 
you are now creating is the beginning of individuation, whose 
immediate goal is the experience and production of the symbol 
of totality. 

754 It not infrequently happens that the patient simply continues 
to observ'e his images without considering what they mean to 
him. He can and he should understand tlieir meaning, but this 
is ol practical value oniy so iong no Vie is wcA oaa- 

vinced that the unconscious can give him valuable insights. But 
once he has recognized this fact, he should also know that he 
then has in his hands an opportunity to ivin, by his knowledge, 
independence of the analyst. This conclusion is one which he 
does not like to draw, wi^ the result that he frequently stops 
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short at the mere observation o£ his ““'JelVw® 


short at the mere ooservauoy .... j 1 ,„ 

has not tried out the procedure on “™%„„p^elling 


over this stile-assuming, of course, that ‘.•'ere are ( ^ 

reasons why the procedure should be ^niraand 

there is no medical or ethical imperative but on^ 


there is no meuicai or euiica. 

of fate, which is why patienu who by expe- 

sary acumen often come to a standstill at thu pom . 
rience is not uncommon 1 can only conclude that t 


from a merely perceptive, i.e., aesthetic, attitude to one < ^ 
y. Indeed, modem psychotherapy h« ] 


ment is far from easy, mucco. ...uuu... , ■ , [„bs 

s point and is beginning to recognize the j 


reached this pumt o *7 o . 

of perceiving and giving shape to the images, whetn y 1 
and brush or by modelling. A musical configuration nr S" 


- TltleB 

be possible provided that it were really i»s 

down. Though I have never met a case of this kind, b 


0/ Fugxte would seem to offer an example, just 


tion of the archetypes is a basic feature of 
(These phenomena, however, arise less from personal n 
than from the unconscious compensations produced by t 
geist, though I cannot discuss this here.) ^ 

5 The step beyond a merely aesthetic attitude may be 
miliar to most of my readers. I myself have said little a o 
and have contented myself with hints.^ It is not a 
can be taken lightly. I tried it out on myself and ^ 

years ago and must admit that although it is feasible and lea 
satisfactory results it is also very difTicult. It can be recommen 
without misgiving if a patient has reached the stage of . ^ 
edge described above. If he finds the task too difficult he w ^ ^ 


CUgC UCS(.I1UCU *1. lit 1I11U> tut Mtsfv iw (Jafl' 

ally fail right at the beginning and never get through the ^ 


gerous impasse. The danger inherent in analysis is that, 
psychopathically disposed patient, it will unleash a p5yc 
Tliis very unpleasant possibility generally presents itself at 
beginning of the treatment, when, for instance, dream-ana 
has activated the unconscious. But if it has got so far tlia 
patient can do active imagination and shape out his ian 
and Uicrc are no suspicious incidents, then there is as a ru 
longer any serious danger. One naturally asks oneself wha 
—if fear it is— prevents him from taking Uie next step, the tra 


Cf. “Tlic Tranicmdcnt Function." 
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tion to an attitude of judgment. (Tlie judgment of course should 
be morally' and intellectually binding.) There are sufficient rea- 
sons for fear and uncertainty because voluntary participation 
m the fantasy is alarming to a naive mind and amounts to an 
anticipated psychosis. 

75 ® Naturally tliere is an enormous difference between an antici- 
pated psychosis and a real one, but the difference is not ahv’ays 
clearly perceived and this gives rise to uncertainty or even a fit 
of panic. Unlike a real psychosis, which comes on you and inun- 
dates you with uncontrollable fantasies irrupting from die un- 
conscious, the judging attitude implies a voluntary involvement 
in those fantasy-processes which compensate the individual and 
—in partiailar— the collective situation of consciousness. The 
avowed purpose of this invoh'cment is to integrate the state- 
ments of the unconscious, to assimilate their compensatory con- 
tent, and thereby produce a whole meaning which alone makes 
life worth living and, for not a feiv people, possible at all. The 
reason why the involvement looks very like a psychosis is that the 
patient is Integrating the same fantasy-matcrial to which the 
insane person falls victim because he cannot integrate it but is 
swallowed up by it. In myths the hero is the one who conquers 
the dragon, not the one who is devoured by it. And yet both 
have to deal ivith the same dragon. Also, he is no hero tvho never 
met the dragon, or who, if he once saw it, declared afterwards 
that he saw nothing. Equally, only one who has risked the fight 
with the dragon and is not overcome by it wins the hoard, the 
“treasure hard to attain." He alone has a genuine claim to self- 
confidence, for he has faced the dark ground of his self and 
thereby has gained himself. This experience gives him faith and 
trust, the pistis in the ability of the self to sustain him, for every- 
thing that menaced him from inside he has made his own. He 
has acquired the right to believe Uiat he ivill be able to overcome 
all future threats by the same means. He has arrived at an inner 

certainty r^0a’iiTTniKe>.’i/miaaipJdA;'di.*jO/tv*J/anrA,anrLatiaiDed- 

what the alchemists called the unto me»/a//s. 

757 As a rule tliis state is represented pictorially by a mandala. 
Often such drawings contain clear allusions to the sky and the 
stars and therefore refer to something like the “inner" heaven, 
the "firmainent” or •'Olympas" of Paracelsus, the Microcosm. 
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which Dorn 
• Because it 
:as 


This, too, is that areolar product, the .. 

wanted to produce by “assiduous rotary f „ 

is not very likely that he ever manufactured this qu me 
a chemical body, and he himself nowhere (ijn or 

must ask whether he really meant this chemical op 
rather, perhaps, the opus alchymicum in general, thm , 
transmutation of hfercurius duplex under the 
red and white wine,"= thus alluding at the same 
Opus ad rubeum et ad album. This seems to me - -ay 

At any rate some kind o£ laboratory work was meanL In tnis j 
Dom “shaped out’* his intuition of a mysterious cen v 
existent in man. which at the same time represented a cos . 
Le-, a totality, while he himself remained consaous 
portraying the self in matter. He completed the image ot w 
ness by the admixture of honey, magic herbs, and human 
or their meaningful equivalents, just as a 
when he associates numerous symbolic attributes with nis 
ing of a mandala. Also, following the old Sabaean and 
andrian models, Dom drew the “influence” of the planets j 
lae infeTioTes)—CT Tartarus and the mythological aspect o 
undenvorld-into his quintessence, just as the pauent 


758 


today.“ 


In this i\*ise Dom solved the problem of realizing the « 
mentaliSj of effecting its union ivith the body, thereby 
ing the second stage of the coniunctio. tVe would say 
this production of a physical equivalent the idea of the sel 
taken shape. But the alchemist associated his work svith so ^ 
thing more potent and more original than our pale abstiacti 
He felt it as a magically effective action ivhich, like the substai^ 
itself, imparted magical qualities. The projection of magi 
qualities indicates the existence of corresponding effects on con 
sciousness, that is to say the adept felt a numinous effect 
nating from the lapis, or whatever he called the arcane si^^ 
stance. tVe, w'ith our rationalistic minds, rvould scarcely a 
tribute any such thing to the pictures rvhich the modem man 
makes of his intuitive vision of unconscious contents. But 1 

cf. “Concerning Mandala SyiDl>olism.“ fig. s8 and commentary, p- 374* 
blue centre ol Indian mandalas. 

S2S Red and white are the alchemical colours. 

CL "A Study in the Process of lndmduauon,“ Picture 9. 
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depends on -whether we are dealing with the conscious or with 
the unconscious. The unconscious does in fact seem to be inSu- 
enced by these images. One a>mes to this conclusion when one 
gamines more closely the psychic reactions of the patients to 
their own drawings: tliey do have in the end a quietening influ- 
ence and create something like an inner foundation. While the 
adept had always looked for the effects of his stone outside, for 
instance as the panacea or ^Iden tincture or life-prolonging 
el^ir, and only during the sixteenth century pointed jwth un- 
mistakable clarity to an inner effect, psychological experience 
empliasizes above all the subjective reaction to the formation of 
images, and— ivith a free and open mind— still resen'es judgment 
in r^ard to possible objective effects.”*’ 

g. THE THIRD STAGE: THE ONUS MUNDOS 

9 The production of the lapis svas the goal of alclicmy in gen- 
eral. Dorn was a significant exception, because for him this de- 
noted only tlie completion of die second stage of conjunction. In 
this he agrees tvith psydiological experience. For us the repre- 
sentation of tlie idea of the self in actual and visible form is a 
mere rite d'entrie, as it were a propaedeutic action and mere 
anticipation of its realization. The existence of a sense of inner 
security by no means proves that the product mil be stable 
enough to mihstand tlie disturbing or hostile influences of the 
environment. The adept had to experience again and again how 
unfavourable circumstances or a tedmical blunder or— as it 
seemed to him— some devilish accident hindered the completion 
of his iv'ork, so that he was forced to start all over a^in from the 
very beginning. Anyone wlio submits his sense of inner security 
to analogous psychic tests will have similar experiences. More 
than once everything he has built mil foil to pieces under the 
impact of reality, and he must not let this discourage him^ from 
examining, again and again, where it is Uiat his attitude is still 
defective, and what are the 6h"nd spots in hcf psjfWc £e}d oi 
vision. Just as a lapis Pbilosophorum, with its miraculous pow- 
ers, tvas never produced, so psj’chic tvholeness will never be at- 
tained empirically, as consciousness is too narrow and too one- 
sided to comprehend the full inventory of die psyche. Always we 
22T 1 refer here lo lie rebtion between the etdietjrpe and the pbcoomenoo of 
aynchronicity. 
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shall have to begin again from the 

the adept knew that he was concerned with ‘1’'= f “ * Pj ^ ^ocs 

the modem man too will find by experience that the 

not prosper without the greatest simplicity. But simple P 

are always the most difficult. ^„tidu 5 . 

The One and Simple is what Dom called the j 

This “one world” was the res simplex.^-’ For him the third and 
highest degree of conjunction was the union of the 
with the unus mundus. By this he meant, as we have s » 
potential world of the first day of creation, when notlung 
yet “in actu,” i.e., divided into two and many, but i' 
one.22^ Xhe creation of unity by a magical procedure mean 
possibility of effecting a union with the world-not wi 
world of multiplicity as we see it but with a potentia ’i'- ' 

the eternal Ground of all empirical being, just as the selt i 
ground and origin of the individual personality past, pt ’ 
and future. On the basb of a self known by meditation 
duccd by alchemical means, Dom “hoped and expected 
united with the untu mundus. „ , 

761 This potential world is the “mundus archetypus o 
Schoolmen. I conjecture that the immediate model for DO 
idea is to be found in Philo Judaeus, who, in his 
mundi opificio,-^^ says that the Creator made in the intelhgt 
world an incorporeal heaven, an invisible earth, and the i ea ^ 
the air and the void. Last of all he created man, a “little hea> e ^ 
that “bears in itself the reflections of many natures similar to ^ 
stars.” Here Philo points clearly to the idea of the 
and hence to the unity of the psychic man with the cosmos, 
cording to Philo, the relation of the Creator to the mundus 
Ugtbilts is the “imago” or “archetypus” of the relation o 
mind to the body. Whether Dom also knew Plotinus is 
lionable. In his fourth Enncad (9, iff.) Plotinus discusses 
problem of whether all individuals are merely one soul, an 
believes he has good grounds for affirming this question. I 
lion Plotinus because he is an earlier witness to the idea ot 

25 ' In the "Liber Pbtoni* quattonim** Uiii is the term for the J*^*”**^^ 

* 5 * Similarly. Aquittas conceives the prinu materia as "ens In potentla (S“ 

Pan 1, q. CO, Art. i). CL the commentary by M.-L. von Franz on the dur 
ConiuTfirm (Swiss etln., p, 15.1, n 90). - » 

sw Philo's vcrliingi were available in the Latin edition of Petronillus (Lyon*. «S * 
and may liave teen Lnow-n to Dom. who wrote ca. 1590. 
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wnui mundys. The '‘unity of the soul" rests empirically on the 
basic psycluc structure common to all souls, u-hidi, tliough not 
visible and tangible like the anatomical structure, is just as evi- 
dent as it, 

56* The thought Dom expresses by die third degree of conjunc- 
tion is univenal: it is the relation or identity of the personal 
the suprapersonal atman, and of the individual tao with the 
univcKal tao. To the Westerner this view appears not at all 
realistic and all too mystic; above all he cannot see why a self 
should become a reality when it enters into relationship with 
the rvorld of the first day of creation. He has no knosvledge of 
any world other than the empirical one. Strictly speaking, his 
puzzlement does not begin here; it began already with the pro- 
duction of the caelum, the inner unity. Sucli thoughts are un- 
popular and distressingly nebulous. He does not know where 
' they belong or on what they could he hared. They might be true 

t or again diey might not— in short, his experience stops here and 

widi it as a rule his understanding, and, unfortunately, only too 
often his willingness to team more. I would therefore counsel 
the critical reader to put aside his prejudices and for once try to 
experience on himself the effects of the process I have described, 
or else to suspend judgment and admit that he understands noth- 
ing. For thirty years I have studied these psychic processes under 
all possible conditions and have assured myself that the alche- 
mists as svell as the great philosophies of the £ast are referring 
to just such experiences, and that it is chiefly our ignorance of 
the psyche if these experiences appear "mystic." 

763 We should at all events be able to understand that the visual- 
ization of the self is a "window" into eternity, which gave the 
medieval man, like tlie Oriental an opportunity to escape from 
the stifling grip of a one-sided view of the world or to hold out 
against it. Though tlie goal of the opus alchymicum \va5 indu- 
bitably the production of the lapis or caelum, iliere can be no 
doubt about its tendency to spiritualize the "body.” This is ex- 
pressed by the symbol of che "air-colottred" Jiquid that Jioau to 
the surface. It represents nothing less than a corpus^ glonfiCa- 
thtiis, the resurrected body svhose relation to eternity is self- 

764 Now fust as it seems self-evident to the naive-minded person 
that an apple falls from the tree to the earth, but absurd to say 
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*attheearthrise5uptomc_et.heappk^^^^^^^^ 

r — . _ii 3TC 


out difficulty that the mind is able to ate 

out heing a&cted by its inertia ^■"^^^““"fthhout u dTbeing 
mutual, and nothing changes anything ^1 than 

changed. Although the alchemist thought he hn b t^ 
anyone else that, at the Creaoon, at least a ^ ,t.as 

vinity, the anima mmdi, entered into material thin^ 
caught there, he nevertheless believed in the possibi ‘ J j j^on 
sided spiritualization, without considenng that th^ 

£or this is a materialization of the spirit in ‘he fo™ 
quintessence. In reality his labours elesated ^^e 

proximity with the spirit while at the same time draumg^^ 
spirit dotvn into matter. By sublimating matter he 


7®S 


spint- 


This selEcvident truth rvas still strange to medieval imn 


and 


it has been only partially digested even by the man 

-1 uninn tn taUp nlace between opposites like spint 


it a union is to taue place dccwcch uppu^xibo ..av., , oi, it 

ter, conscious and unconscious, bright and dark, ana 
will happen in a third thing, which represents not a comp 
but something ne%v, just as for the alchemists the 
o£ the elements was composed by the X/^o? ol 
is no stone), by a transcendental entity that could ° .jjg 
only in paradoxes.^^ Dorn’s caelum, w'hich correspon e 
stone, was on the one hand a liquid that could be poure ® 
a bottle and on the other the Microcosm itself. For the ^ 
ogist it is the self— man as be is, and the indescribable 


empirical totality of that same man. This totality is a 
tulate, but a necessary one, because no one can assert that _ 
complete knowledge of man as he is. Not only in the p^ 
man is there something unknoivn, but also in the physica . 
should be able to include this unknoivn quantity in a tota 
ture of man, but sve cannot. Man himself is partly empiYi 


231 TTlje antiquity of the ftone tymbolism is shown by the fact that it 25 

onlt amonz piimitiscs lisine today but in the documents of ancient cu . 


„ ol the ntb“' 


«ell.as for instance in the Human texts of Boghatliiy. where the son o. 
god Rumarbt is the stone Ulliliummi. a "ICTrible” diorite none that grew 
water." Tbb stone parallels the Greek myth of the stone which Kronos 
and spat out again when Zeus compelled him to )icld up the children 
devoured. Zeus then set it up as a cuU-objca in Pyiho. Ullikummi is a 
being and. Interestingly enough, an implacable enemy of the gods. (Cf. Gutcr 

igoff.) 


being and, interestingly enough, an implacable enemy o 
"K-umaibi," frtanbuler Sehriften,iio. i6; Cumey, The Hittites, pp- 
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partly transcendental; he too b a A/Pos d A/ 5 «. Also, we do not 
know whether wliat ive on the empirical plane regard as physical 
may not, in the Unknosvn beyond our experience, be identical 
with what on this side of the border we distinguish from the 
physiwl as psydiic. Though we knosv from experience tJiat 
psydiic processes are related to material ones, we are not in a 
position to say in what this relatiotislup consists or hoiv it is pos- 
sible at all. Precisely because the psychic and the physical are 
mutually dependent it has often been conjectured that they may 
be identical someivhere beyond our present experience, though 
this certainly does not justify the arbitrary hypothesis of either 
materialism or spiritualism. 

766 With this conjecture of the identity of tlie psychic and the 
physical we approach tlie aldiemical view of the unus miindiis, 
the potential world of die first day of creation, when diere was 
as yet "no second." Before the time of Paracelsus the alchemists 
believed in creatio ex nthilo. For diem, ilierefore, Cod himself 
was the principle of matter. But Paracelsus and his school as- 
sumed that matter was an "increatuzD," and hence coexistent 
and coetemal with God. Whether they considered diii view 
monistic or dualistic I am unable to discover. The only certain 
thing is that for all the aldiemists matter had a divine aspect, 
whedier on the ground that God was imprisoned in it in the 
form of the enima mundi or anima media nalura, or that matter 
represented God's "reality." In no case %vas matter de-deified, 
and certainly not the potential matter of tlie‘ first day of crea- 
tion. It seems that only the PataceJsists were influenced by the 
dualistic ivords of Genesis.^* 

767 If Dom, then, saw the coiKummation of the m)’sterium 
coniunctionis in the union of the alchemically produced caelum 
u'ith the ufius munduj, he expressly meant not a fusion of the 
individual with his environment, or even his adaptation to it, 
but a unio tnystica with the potential world. Such a vievv indeed 
seems to us “mystical,” if we misuse this word in its pejorative 
modern sense. It is not, however, a question ot ctiougfiOessiy 
used words but of a view which can be translated from medieval 
language into modern concepts. Undoubtedly the idra of the 
uftus mundiis is founded on the assumption that the multiplicity 
232 1 ; 2; -Tlie with v,iOiMit fonn an<l vofd. and the Spirit of Cod 

brooded orer Uie ilerp-’* (Author* tratu) 
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oE the empirical world rests on an ^ 

not two or more fundamenully d.rterent J. 

side or are mingled with one another. Rather, <=''‘='7 ^ 

vided and different belongs to one and the same "'“'I ’ 
is not the world o£ sense hut a postulate whose P™“h' T ^ 
vouched for by the fact that until now no one has 
discover a world in which the known laws of nature are i 
That even the psychic world, which is so extraordinarxiy 
ent from the physical world, does not have its roots outsi 
one cosmos is evident from the undeniable fact tliat 
nections exist between the psyche and the body which po* 


their underlying unitary nature. 

768 All that is is not encompassed by our knowledge, so t ^ ^ 

are not in a position to make any statements about ° 
nature. Microphysics is feeling its way into the unknown si 
matter, just as complex psychology is pushing 
unkno^vn side of the psyche. Both lines of investigation 
yielded findings which can be conceived only by means o a 
tinomies, and both have developed concepts which disp Y 
remarkable analogies. If this trend should become more 
nounced in the future, the hypothesis of tlie unity of 
ject*mattcrs would gain in probability. Of course there is n 
or no hope that the unitary Being can ever be conceived, sin 
our powers of thought and language permit only of antinoini 
statements. But this much we do know beyond all doubt, t 
empirical reality has a transcendental background— a fact ' 

as Sir James Jeans has shown, can be expressed by Plato’s para 
of the cave. The common background of microphysics an 
depth-psychology is as much physical as psychic and there o ^ 
neither, but rather a third thing, a neutral nature which can a 
most be grasped in hints since in essence it is transcendental. 

7®9 The background of our empirical world thus appears to 
in fact a unus mundus. Thk is at least a probable bypo^h^^ 
which satisfies the fundamental tenet of scientific theory*' 
planatory principles are not to be multiplied beyond the neceS' 
sary.” The transcendental psychophysical background corre 
sponds to a "potential world” in so far as all those condition* 
which determine the form of empirical phenomena are inheren 
in it. This obviously holds good as much for physics as for p*y 
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chology, or, to be more precise, for macrophysics as much as for 
tlie psychology of consciousness. 

' ^ So if Dom sees the third and iiighest degree of conjunction 
in a union or relationship of the adept, who has produced the 
caelum, with the unus mundus, this would consist, psychologi- 
cally, in a synthesis of tiie conscious wth the unconscious. The 
result of this conjunction or ec^u^tion is theoretically incon- 
ceivable, since a knoivn quantity is combined svith an unknotvn 
one; but in practice as many far-reaching changes of conscious- 
ness result from it as atomic ph^ics has produced in classical 
physics. Tlie nature of the changes whiclj t)om expects from the 
tiiird stage of die coniunctio can be established only indirectly 
from the symbolism used by the adepts. 'What he called caelum 
is, as u’e have seen, a symbolic prefiguration of the self. IVe can 
conclude from this that the desired realization of the whole man 
n-^s conceiiTd as a healing of oiganic and psychic ills, since the 
caelum was described as a universal medicine (the panacea, 
alexipharmic, medieina cathoUca, etc.). It was regarded also as 
the balsam and elixir of life, as a life-prolonging, strengthening, 
and rejuvenating magical potion. It ^vas a "living stone," a XfJos 
(baetylus), a "stone that hath a spirit," and the "living 
stone" mentioned in die New Testament, which in the Shep- 
herd of Hermas is the living roan svho adds himself as a brick to 
the tosver of the Cliurcli. Above all, its incorruptibility is 
stressed: it lasts a long time, or for all eternity; though alive, it is 
unmoved; it radiates magic poivcr and transforms tlie perishable 
into the imperishable and the impure into the pure; it multi- 
plies itself indefinitely; it is simple and tlierefore universal, the 
union of all opposites; it is the parallel of Ciirist and is called 
the Saviour of the Macrocosm. But tiie caelum also signifies 
man’s likeness to God (imago J?ei}, the anima mundi in matter, 
and tlie truth itselL It "has a thousand names." It is also the 
Microcosm, the whole roan («Ano* ovflp«nros), chin-yin, a homun- 
culus and a hermaphrodite. These designations and significa- 
tions are but a small selection from the piciliora of names men- 
tioned in the literature. 

Not unnaturally, ive are at a loss to see how a psychic expe- 


ssiirctera:^: ". . • like living sfOBCTbe>oun«Ivcs buitl into a spinwal edifice 
(RSV, mod.). Cf. Ephesians 2 : 20. 
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nee oE this kind-for such it cs'idcntly nee 

1 rational concept. Undoubtedly it was meant w , 

rfection and universality, and, as such, it charac 


an 

this only 


nence 
asa 

perfection - 

experience of similar proportions. We could compar 

with the ineffable mystery of the tiniomys/tcfl, or MO, o 

tent o£jamad/n',or the experience olsaiori in Zen, w ic i . 
brinff us to the realm of the ineffable and of extreme subjeai 7 
where all the criteria of reason fail. Remarkably .^5 

experience is an empirical one in so far as there are 
testimonies from the East and West alike, both from P ^ 


testimonies trom tne nastana wcsiaiiKc, uum ^ 

and from the distant past, which confirm its unsurpassa ^ 


jective significance. Our knowledge of physical nature gi 
no point d‘appui that would enable us to put the expenen 
any generally valid bzisis. It is and remains a secret of the w 
of psychic experience and can be understood only as a 
es'ent, whose actuality, ne\*erthclcss, cannot be doubt ^ ^ 

more than the fact that light of a certain wave-length 
ceived as "red'’— a fact which remains incomprehensible on y 
a man suffering from red-green blindness. . ^ 

f* then, do the statements of the alchemists 

their arcanum mean, looked at psydiologically? In order ^ 
si\'er this question we must remember the working hyp^t ^ 
we have used for the interpretalion of dreams: the 
dreams and spontaneous fantasies arc symbols, that is, the 
possible formulation for still unknown or unconsaous 
which generally compensate tlic content of consciousness . 
conscious attitude. If we apply this basic rule to the alcb^^ 
arcanum, we come to the conclusion that its most conspicu 
quality, namely, its unity and vniqueness—one is the stone, o 
the medicine, one the vessel, one the procedure, and one 
disposition “’—presupposes a dissociated consciousness. 
one who is one himself needs oneness as a medicine— nor, 
might add, does anyone who is unconscious of his dissociate » 
for a coRJczouj situation of distress is needed in 
activate the archetype of unity. From this ssre may conclude tn 
the more philosophically minded alchemists were i>eople ' 
did not feel satisfied with the then prevailing view of the I 
that is, with tlie Christian faith, although they were convinc 
of its truth. In this latter respect we find in the classical LaO 

235 Itoi. phil^Art. aurif^ II, p. *o6. 
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and Greek literature q£ alchemy no evidences to tlie contrary, 
but rather, so far as Christian treatises are concerned, abundant 
testimony to ^ the firmness of their Cliristian convictions. Since 
Christianity is expressly a sptem of “salvation." founded more- 
over on God’s “plan of redemption,” and God is unity par exceU 
lence, one must ask oneself why the alchemists still felt a dis- 
unity in themselves, or not at one with themselves, svhen dieir 
faith, so it would appear, gave them every opportunity for unity 
and unison. (This question has lost nothing of its topicality to- 
day, on the contrary/) The question anssvers itself when 
examine more closely the other attributes tliat are predicated of 
tlie arcanum. 

t The next quality, therefore, which tve have to consider is its 
physical nature. Although the alchemists attached the greatest 
importance to this, and the “stone" svas the svhole raison d'itre 
of their art, yet it cannot be regarded as merely physical since it 
is stressed that the stone was alive and possessed a soul and spirit, 
or even tliat it was a man or some creature like a man. And aN 
though it svas also said of God that the world is his physical 
manifestation, this pantheistic view svas rejected by the Church, 
for “God is Spirit” and die very reverse of matter. In that case 
the Christian standpoint would correspond to the "unto men- 
talis in the o\’ercoming of the body." So far as the alcliemist pro- 
fessed the Christian faith, he knew that according to hts osvn 
lightsheivas still at the second stage of conjunction, and that die 
Christian “truth” iras not yet "realized." The soul was drawn up 
by the spirit to the lofty regions of abstraction; but the body ivas 
de-souled, and since it also had claims to live the unsatisfactori- 
ness of the situation could not xemain hidden from him. He was 
unable to feel himself a whole, and whatever the spiritualiza- 
tion of his existence may have meant to him he could not get 
beyond the Here and Now of his bodily life in the physicil 
world. The spirit precluded his orientation to pb^is and vice 
versa. Despite all assurances to die contrary Christ is not a uni- 
fying factor but a dividing "sword” which stindea the spiritual 
man from die physical. The alchemists, who, unlike certain 
modems, were dever enough to sec the necessity and fitness of a 
furdier development of consciousness, held fast to their Chris- 
tian convictions and did not slip back to a more uncon^ious 
level. They could not and ivould not deny die truth of Chris- 
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tianity. and for this reason it would be wTong 

heresy. On tlie contrary, they wanted to realize J •„ 

shadowed in the idea of God by struggling to unite the 


•with the body. . ^ . 

774 The mainspring of this endeavour w'as tlie convic 
this world was in a morbid condition and that 
corrupted by original sin. They saw that the soul cou 
deemed only i£ it was freed by the spirit from its natural a 
ment to the body, though this neither altered nor in any 7 
improved the status of physical life. The Microcosm, , 

inner man, "was capable of redemption but not tlie corrupt ^ 

This insight w’as reason enough for a dissociation of 
ness into a spiritual and a physical personality. They cou 
declare rvith St. Paul: “O wretched man tliat I am, who s 
deliver me from the body of this death?*’ They f 

strove to find the medicine that would heal all the sufferings ^ ^ 
the body and the disunion of the soul, the >*>apfUjxov^ ^***^^e 
which frees the body of its corruptibility, and the elixir vi 
which ^nts the long life of the Biblical aforetime, or * f 
mortality. Since most of them were physicians, th^ had plenty 
opportunities to form an ovcnvhelming impression of 
sitoriness of human existence, and to develop that kind of 
tience which refuses to wait till Kingdom come for more endu 
blc conditions better in accord with the message of salvation, 
is precisely the claims of the physical man and the unendura 
ity of his dissociation that are expressed in this gnawing 
tent The alchemists, consequently, saw themselves faced 
the extremely difficult task of uniting the rvayivard physical 
with his spiritual truth. As they were neither unbelievers no 
heretics, they could not and would not alter this truth in or 
to make it more favourably disposed to the body. Besides, 
body was in the svrong anyway since it had succumbed to on^ 
nal sin by its moral weakness. It was therefore the body ivith i 
darkness that had to be "prepared.” This, as rve have seen, y 
done by extracting a quintessence which was the physical 
lent of heaven, of the potential world, and on that account 
named "caelum.” It r>'as the very' essence of the body, an 
ruptible and therefore pure and eternal substance, a corp^ 
glorificatum, capable and worthy of being united s«th the 


Ttonum 7 : 
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menialis.^ Wiut ivas left over from die body was a ‘’terra 
damnata/' a dross that had to be abandoned to its fate. Thequxnt- 
cssencc, the caelum, on die odier hand, corresponded to the 
pure, incomipt, original stuff of the world, God’s adequate and 
perfectly obedient instrument, whose production, therefore, per- 
mitted tlie alchemist to “hope and expect” the conjunction with 
the utius mundus. 

Tins solution was a compromise to the disadvantage of physis, 
but it svas nevertheless a noteworthy attempt to bridge the dis- 
sociation between spirit and matter. It tvas not a solution of 
principle, for tlie very reason that the procedure did not take 
place in tlie real object at all but U'as a fruitless projection, since 
the caelum could newr be fabricated in reality. It was a hope 
that was extinguished with alcltemy and then, it seems, svas 
struck off the agenda for ever. But the dissociation remained, 
and, in quite the contrary sense, brought about a far better 
knowledge of nature and a sounder medicine, while on the other 
hand it deposed the spirit in a manner that would paralyse Dom 
wiUi horror could he see It today. The elixir vitae of modem sci- 
ence has already increased the e.\pectation of life very conside^ 
ably and hopes for still better results in the future. The unto 
mentalis, on die other hand, has become a pale phantom, and 
the verilas Christiana feels itself on the defensive. As for a truth 
tliat is hidden in the human body, there is no longer any talk of 
that. History has remorselessly made good what the alchemical 
compromise left unfinished: the physical man has been unex- 
pectedly thrust into the foreground and has conquered nature 
in an undreamt-of way. At the same time he has become con- 
scious of hb empirical psyche, which has loosened itself from tlie 
embrace of the spirit and begun to take on so concrete a form 
that its individual featuresare now the object of clinical olwerva- 
tion. It has long ceased to be a life-principle or some kind of 
philosophical abstraction; on the contrary, it is suspected of 
bein<^ a mere epiphenomenon of the cliemistry of the brain. Nor 
rfo«°fhe jpirif any longer give it life; ratJjer is it conjectured 
that the spirit owes its existence to psychic activity. Today psy- 
chology can call itself a science, and this is a big concession on 
the part of the spirit. WJiat demands psychology will make on 
the other natural sciences, and on physics in particular, only the 
future can tell. 
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776 


10. THE SELF AND TOE BOUNDS OF KNOIVLEDGE 

As I have repeatedly pointed out, ® 

about the lapis, considered psycholo^cally, de^ niandala 
type oE the self. Its phenomenology is " ^ture, 

symbolism, which portrays the “1C as a .“^'^Winamd with 
often in the form of a squaring of the circle, ruinate 


often in the form of a squaring c - .„„rMsinz 

; all kinds of secondary symbols, most of them P - 


tms are aii Kinua ot - invan* 

the nature of the opposites to be united. The structu 
ably felt as the representation of a central state or ot a 
personality essentially different from the ego. It is 
nature, as is clearly indicated by die mandalas stone, 


by the symbols used (sun, star, light, fire, flower, ^b* 

etc.). All degrees of emotional e\'aluation are found, 
stract, colourless, indifferent drawings of circles to an ex r 
intense experience of illumination. These aspects all ^PP. 
alchemy, the only difference being that there they are pr j _ 
into matter, whereas here they are understood as symbo ' * 

arcanum chyraicum has therefore changed into a psychic 


without having lost any of its original numinosity. ^ , 

If we now recall to what a degree the soul hp humanue ^ 
realized itself, we can judge how very much it today ^P 


the body also, with which it is coexistenu Here is a coniun 
of the second degree, such as the alcherabts at 
but could not realize. Thus far the transformation into ^ 
chological b a notable advance, hut only if the centre exp 
enced proves to be a sptritus rector of daily life. Obvious y> ^ 
was clear even to the alchemists that one could 
lapb in one’s pocket without ever making gold rvith it, 
aurum potahile in a botdc without ever having tasted that bit ^ 
sweet drink— hypothetically speaking, of course, for they 
succumbed to the temptation to use their stone in reality beca 
they never succeeded in making one. The psychological 
cance of thb misfortune should not be overestimated, howes • 
It takes second place in comparison with the fascination wn> 
emanated from the sensed and intuited archetype of wholen^ 


In thb respect alchemy &red no worse than Christianity, 


which 


in its turn was not ^tally disturbed by the continuing non 
appearance of the Lord at Ae Second Coming. The intense 
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tion that is ahvays associated with the vitality an archetypal idea 
conveys-even though only a minimum of rational undentand- 
mg may be present-a premomt<^ experience of wholeness to 
which a subsequently differentiated understanding can add 
nothing essential, at least as regards the totality of the experi- 
ence, A better developed understanding can, hou-ever, con- 
stantly rene^v the vitality of the original experience. In view of 
the inexhaustibility of the archetype the rational understanding 
derived from it means relatively little, and it would be an unjus- 
tifiable overestimadon of reason to assume that, as a result of 
understanding, the illumination in the final state is a higher one 
than in the initial state of numinous experience. The same ob- 
jection, as we liave seen, ivas made to Cardinal Neirman's vieu* 
concerning the development of dogma, but it svas overlooked 
that rational understanding or intellectual formulation adds 
nothing to the experience of ivholeness, and at best only facili- 
tates its repetition. The experience itself is the important thing, 
not its intellectual representation or clarification, which proves 
meaningful and helpful only rvhen the road to original experi* 
ence is blocked. The differentiation of dogma not only expresses 
its vitality but is needed in order to presers’e its vitality. Simi- 
larly, the archetype at the basis of alchemy needs interpreting if 
we are to form any conception of its vitality and numinosity and 
tliereby preserve it at least for our science. The aldiemist like- 
wise interpreted his experience as best he could, though without 
ever understanding it to die degree that psychological explana- 
tion makes possible today. But his inadequate understanding did 
not detract from die totality of his arcJieiy'pal experience any 
more than our wider and more differentiated understanding 
adds anything to it. 

778 ^Vith the advance towards the psycliologtcai a great cltange 
sets in, for self-knoivlcdgc has certain ethical consequences svhich 
are not just impassively recognized but demand to be carried out 
in practice. This depends oCcotiisc on one's moral endou'ment, 
on which as we know one should not place too much reliance. 
The self, in its efforts at self-realization, reaches out beyond the 
ego-personality on all sides; because of its all-encompossmg na- 
ture it is brighter and darker than the ego, and awordingly con- 
fronts it with problems svhich itsvould like to aroid. Hithw ones 
moral courage fails, or one's iiKight, or both, until in die end 
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fate decides. The ego never lacks moral and 


} irtv-iw 1«T>fra5 

arguments, which one cannot and should not ?ct_asi_de so^^ 


it Is possible to hold on to them. For you olved 

the right road when tl.e conflicts of duty ?=<="> ‘o have r«^^^ 
themselves, and you have become the victim of a de 
over your head or in defiance of the heart. From this ^ 


the numinous [Mwer of die self, which an the 


enced in any other way. For this reason the experten • . 
self is always a defeat for the ego. The extraordinary 
in this experience is that the self can be disdnguishe o Y 
ceptually from tvhat has always been referred to as ’ * j^ai 
not practically. Both concepts apparently T<at on an i 
numinous factor which is a condition of reality. The 
into the picture only so far as it can offer resistance, 
itself, and in the event of defeat still affirm i^ T^is 

prototype of this situation is Job's encounter with Yahsve - 
hint is intended only to give some indication of Uie na 
the problems involved. From this general statement one ® ^ 

not dratv the overhasty conclusion that in every case 
hybris of cgo<onsciousness which fully deserves to be 
ered by the unconscious. That is not so at all, because i 
often happens that ego-consciousness and the ego’s sense 
sponsibility are too weak and need, if anything, 

But these are questions of practical ps^xhotherapy, and 
tion them here only because I have been accused of 
mating the importance of the ego and giving undue promin ^ 
to the unconscious. This strange insinuation emanates tr 
theological quarter. Obviously my critic has failed to realize 
the mystical experiences of the saints are no different from o 
effects of the unconscious. 


In contrast to the ideal of alchemy, which consisted in di 


ndt 


production of a mysterious substance, a man, an anima 
or a deus terrenus who ivas expected to be a saviour ^ 

human ills, the psychological interpretation (fo^eshadowe 
the alchemists) points to the concept of human wholeness. ^ 
concept has primarily a therapeutic significance in 
tempts to portray the psychic state which results from bridge § 


over a dissociation between conscious and unconscious. 


The 


alchemical compensation corresponds to the integration - 
unconscious with consciousness, whereby both are alter 
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Above all, conKiomness experiences a widening ot its horizon. 
This certainly brings about a considerable improvement o£ the 
tvnole psychic situation, since the disturbance of consciousness 
by iiic counteraction of the unconscious is eliminated. But, be- 
cause all good tilings must be paid for dearly, the previously 
unconscious conflict is brought to the surface instead and im- 
poses on consciousness a heavy responsibility, as it is now ex- 
pected to solve tlie conflict. But it seems as badly equipped and 
prepared for this as was the consciousness of the medieval al- 
^emist. Lilce him, tiie modem man needs a special method for 
investigating and giving shape to the unconscious contents in 
order to get consciousness out of its fix. As I have shoim else- 
where, an experience of the self may be expected as a result of 
lliesc psj'chotherapeutic endeavours, and quite often these expe- 
riences arc numinous. It is not svonh the effort to try to describe 
their totality character. Anyone svho has experienced anything 
of the sort will know what I mean, and anyone who has not had 
the experience ivill not be satisfied by any amount of descrip- 
tions. ^fo^cove^ there are countless desaiplions of it in world 
literature. But I knosv of no case in which the bare description 
convej'ed the experience. 

J It is not in the least astonishing that numinous experiences 
should occur in the course of psychological treatment and that 
they may even be expected w-ith some regularity, for they also 
occur very frequently in exceptional psychic states that are not 
treated and may even cause them. They do not belong exclu- 
sively to tiic domain of psychopathology but can be observed in 
normal people as well. Naturally, modem ignorance of and 
prejudice against intimate psycliic experiences dismiss them as 
psychic anomalies and put them in psychiatric pigeon-holes 
without making tlie least attempt to understand them. But that 
neither gets rid of the fact of their occurrence nor explains it. 

Nor is it astonishing that in every attempt to gain an ade- 
quate understanding of the numinous experience use must be 
made of certain parallel religious or metaphysical ideas which 
have not only been assodat«J with it from ancient times but are 
constantly used to formulate and elucidate it. The consequence, 
however, is that any attempt at sdenrific explanation gets into 
the grotesque situation of being accused in its turn of offermga 
metaphysical explanation. It is true that this objection will be 
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raised only by one who imagines himself to be i p 

metaphysical truths, and assumes that they P°^ ° J j ns 

expression to metaphysical tacts corresponding “ ^e”. I 

to me at least highly improbable that when a ma J 

there must in consequence exist a f J he can 

that he necessarily speaks of a real being. At y 

never prove that there is something to correspon to 

ment on the metaphysical side, just as U can ^^fver p ^ . 

him that he is -wrong. Thus it is at best a s and in 

and it seems to me advisable under these circums 

view o£ the limitations oE human knowledge to ^ hie 

start that our metaphysical concepts are simply ant p 

images and opinions which express transcendenta , 

not at all or only in a very hypothetical manner. 


know already from the physical world around m that m 
it does not necessarily agree in the least with the wor 
perceive it The physical world and the perceptual “ 
two very different things. Knowing this we have no enc 
ment whatever to think that our metaphysial .^e 

world corresponds to the transcendental reality. 
statements made about the latter arc so boundlessly —hg 

with the best of intentions wc cannot know who is 
denominational religions recognized this long ago and m c 
qucnce each of them claims that it is the only true ’ th 

top of this, that it is not merely a human truth but the 
directly inspired and revealed by God. Every theologian ^ 
simply of “God,” by which he intends it to be understoo 
his “god” is t/ie God. But one speaks of the paradoxical Go ^ 
the Old Testament, another of the incarnate God of 
third of the God who has a heavenly bride, and so on, and e 
criticizes the other but never himself. 

Notljing provides a better demonstration of the extreme 
certainty of metaphysical assertions than tlieir diversity- Bu 
would be completely wrong to assume that they arc altogc 
worthless. For in the end it has to be explained why such ass 
tions are made at all. There must be some rc.'ison for tliis- 
how men feel impelled to make transcendental statements. > 7 

iliis should be so is a matter for dispute, Wc only know that i ^ 


:8t 


genuine cases it is not a question of arbitrary inventions but 


insoluntary numinous experiences which happen to a man 
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provide the basis for religious assertions and conwctions. There- 
fore, at Ujc source of the great omfessional religions as sveli as 
of many smaller mystical movements we find individual hbtori- 
cal personalities whose lives svere distinguished by numinous 
experiences. Numerous investigations of such experiences have 
convinced me that previously unconscious contents then break 
tlirough into consciousness and ov'ent'helm it in the same way as 
do die invasions of the unconscious In patliological cases accessi- 
ble to psj'chiatric observation. Even Jesus, according to Mark 
3 : appeared to his fotlowets in that light. The significant 

difference, hotvever, between merely pathological cases and "in- 
spired" personalities is that sooner or later the latter find an ex- 
tensive follo^ving and can ilierefore transmit their effect down 
the centuries. The fact that the long-lasting effect exerted by the 
founders of the great religions is due quite as much to their over- 
whelming spiritual personality, their exemplary life, and their 
ethial sclf<ommitment does not affect the present discussion. 
Personality is only one root of success, and there were and always 
svill be genuine religious personalities to whom success is denied. 
One iias only ro tJnnJc of hleister Eckhort. Pur, if they do meet 
with success, this only proves that the "truth" they utter hits on 
a consensus of opinion, that they are talking of something that 
is "in Uie air" and is "spoken from Uie iieart" for their followers 
too. This, as we know to our cost, applies to good and evil alike, 

I to the true as well as the untrue. 

1785 The w'ise man wJio is not heeded is counted a fool, and the 
fool ivho proclaims the general folly first and loudest passes for 
a prophet and Fiihrer, and sometimes it is luckily the other way 
round as well, or else mankind would long since have perished 


of stupidity. ^ _ 

784 The insane person, svltosc distinguishing mark is his mental 
sterility, expresses no "truth" not only because he is not a per- 
' sonality but because he meets with no consensus of opinion. But 
anyone who docs, has to lliat extent «P«ssed the "truth." In 
metaphysical matters what is "autlioritative" is true, hence 
metaphysical assertions are invariably bound up svith an unusu- 
ally strong claim to recognition and authority, because authority 
is for them tile only possible proof of their truth, and by this 


237 -And When bi3 friends heard of it. U>ty w« out to lay hold on him- for they 


aaJd. He « boide hinaeU." 
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■ fall. All metaphysical claims in 
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rrJiSC'fc.iS- » hS™ .. ..y 

establish a metaphysical Its author.ty must aim be 

by the equally vehement need oi the multitude. M 
always arises from a condition of distress, any at/emp P 
tion will have to examine the psychic situation of . 

allow themselves to be convinced by a 

It will then turn out tliat the statements of tlic ,,jch 

ality have made conscious just those images and ideas 
compensate the general psychic distress. Thtsc images an 
were not thought up or invented by the inspired persona y ^ 
“happened’* to him as experiences, and he became, as 1 ' 

their willing or unwilling victim. A will transcending u 
sciousness seized hold of him, which he was quite una ^ 
resist. Naturally enough he feels this overwhelming po'' 
‘‘divine.” I have nothing against this word, but with tn ^ 
svill in the world 1 cannot see that it proves the existence 
transcendent God. Suppose a benevolent Deity did in 
spire a salutary truth, what about all those cases ssrhere a 
truth or unholy nonsense was inspired and accepted by an 
following? Here the devil would be a better bet or—on the p 
ciplc “omne malum ab homine”— man himself. This metap > ^ 
cal either-or explanation is rather difTicult to apply in P^^.* 
because most inspirations fall between the two extremes, 
neither wholly true nor wholly false. In theory, therefore, > 
owe their existence to the coKiperation of a good and a 
power. We svould also have to suppose a common plan ot u 
aiming at an only tolerably good goal, so to speak, or make 
assumption that one power bungles the handiivork of the ® 
or— a third possibility— that man is capable of thivarting ^ 
intention to inspire a perfect truth (the inspiration of a ^ 
truth is naturally out of the question) with an almost 
energy. What, in any of these cases, would have happened 
God’s omnipotence? 

7E6 It therefore seems to me, on the most conservative estimate* 
to be wiser not to drag the supreme metaphysical factor into ou^ 
calculations, at all events not at once, but, more modestly* 
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make an unknown psycliic or perhaps psychoid factor in the 
human realm responsible for inspirations and suchlike happen- 
ing. This would make better allowance not only for the abysmal 
mixture of truth and error in the great majority of inspirations 
but also for tlie numerous contradictions in Holy Writ. The 
psyclioid aura that surrounds consciousness furnishes us with 
better and less controversial possibilities of explanation and 
moreover can be investigated empiricaHy. It presents a svorld of 
relatively autonomous "images," including the manifold God- 
images, which whenever they appear are called "God” by naive 
people and, because of their numinosity (the equivalent of au- 
tonomy!), are taken to be such. The vTirious religious denomina- 
tions support tins traditional victvpoint, and their respective 
theologians believe themselves, inspired by God’s tvord, to be 
in a position to make valid statements about him. Such state- 
ments always claim to be final and indisputable. The slightest 
deviation from tlie dominant assumption provokes an unbridge- 
able schism. One cannot and may not tliink about an object held 
to be indisptttable. One can only assert it, and for (his reason 
there can be no reconciliation between the divergent assertions. 
Thus Christianity, the religion of brotherly love, offers the 
lamentable spectacle of one great and many small sclilsms, each 
faction helplessly caught in the toils of its own unique rightness. 

We believe that we can make assertions about God, define 
him, form an opinion about him, differentiate him as the only 
true one amongst other gods. The realization might by this time 
be dawning that iviien we talk of God or gods we are speaking of 
debatable images from the psychoid realm. The existence of a 
transcendental reality is indeed evident in itself, but it is uncom- 
monly difficult for our consciousness to construct intellectual 
models which would give a graphic description of the reality we 
have perceived. Our Jiypodiescs are uncertain and groping, and 
nothing offers us the assurance that they may ultimately prove 
correct. That the world inside and outside ourselves rests on a 
WJk^ouud U as certain as our own existence, 
but it is equally certain that the direct perception of the arche- 
typal world inside us is just as doubtfully correct as that of the 
physical world outside us. If we are convinced tha t we know the 
ultimate truth concerning metaphysical things, this means noth- 
2S8 Cf. "On the Nature ot the rsfche,~pp. lytt 
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ing more than that archetypal images ‘f 
our powers of thought and feeling so 
quality as functions at our disposal. The >0*5 ®' ° ^,“olute and 
fact that the object of perception then becomes ab 
indisputable and surrounds itself with such an .j^Uy 

dit ^one who presumes to reject on it - 
branded a heretic and blasphemer. In all other ^ the 

would think it reasonable to submit to objective * p^t 

subjective image he has devised for himself of 'O'"? ° ^ ted; 

in the face of possession or violent emotion reason '' "O' „ 

the numinous archetype proves on occasion to be ‘"e 
because it can appeal to a vital necessity. This ‘ ^ ^^it 

case ^vhen it compensates a situation of distress wnicn no 
of reasoning can abolish. Wc know that an archetype m o 
with shattering force into an individual Imman life 
life of a nation. It is therefore not surprising that U is 
"God.” But as men do not ahvays find themselves in 
situations of distress, or do not always feel them to be such, 
are also calmer moments in which Tefiection is possible. i 
then examines a state of possession or an emotional seizure 
out prejudice, one will have to admit that the possession in i 
yields nothing that would clearly and reliably characterize 
nature of tlie "possessing" factor, although it is an essential p 
of the phenomenon that the "possessed” ahvays feels ^ 

to make definite assertions. Truth and error lie so close toget 
and often look so confusingly alike that nobody in his 
senses could afford not to doubt the things that happen to * 
in the possessed state. I John 4 : i admonishes us: "Belov 
believe not every spirit, but try the spirits whether they „ 
God; because many false prophets are gone out into die wor 
This warning was uttered at a time when there was plen^ ^ 
opportunity to observe exceptional psychic states. Although, 
then, we think we possess sure criteria of distinction, the ng 
ness of this conviction must nevertheless be called in question, 
for no human judgment can claim to be infallible. 

‘ In view of this extremely uncertain situation it seems to lU 
very much more cautious and reasonable to take cognizance 0 
the fact that there is not only a psychic but also a psychoid ui' 
conscious, before presuming to pronounce metaphysical juag' 
ments which are incommensurable with human reason. There i* 
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no need to fear that the inner experience will thereby be de- 
prived of it5 reality and vitality. No experience is prevented 
from happening by a somewhat more cautious and modest atti- 
tude—on the contrary. 

9 That a psychological approach to these matters draws man 
more into Uie centre of the picture as the measure of all things 
cannot be denied. But this gives him a significance which is not 
rvithont justification. The nvo great tvorld-religions. Buddhism 
and Christianity, have, eadi in its otvn way, accorded man a cen- 
tral place, and Christianity has stressed this tendency still further 
by the dogma that God became very man. No psydiology in the 
world could vie with the dignity that God himself has accorded 
to him. 
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Alchemy, with its wealth of symbols, giv« us 
/.nrlMvoiir of the human mind which could be comp 


an endeavour of the human mind 


them 


I religious rite, an opus divinum. The difference 


is that the alchemical opus was not a collective "jj^e 

ously defined as to its form and content, but d»p 

similarity of their fundamental principles, an *"djviau 
taking on which the adept staked his whole soul for tn 
scendental purpose of producing a unity. It was a work o 
dilation between apparently incompatible bos- 

characteristically, were understood not merely as me nat 
tility of the physical elements but at the same time as a ^ 
conflict. Since the object of this endeavour was seen ou ^ 
well as inside, as both physical and psychic, the work 
as it were through the whole of nature, and its goal consis 
a symbol which had an empirical and at the same time a 
scendental aspect. hrou^^ 

?9» Just as aldiemy, tapping its way in the dark, groped tn 

the endless mazes of its theoretical assumptions and q£ 

periments over a course of many centuries, so the 
the unconscious that began with C. G. Cams took up the 
that had been lost by the alchemists. This happened, reroar^ 
enough, at a moment in history when the aspiratiom of 


chemists had found their highest poetic expression in 


Faust. At the time Carus wrote, he certainly could not 
guessed that he was building the philosophical bridge to 
empirical psychology of the future, which would take ^ 

crally the old alchemical dictum: in stercore invenitur^ i 
found in filth.” Not, this time, in the cheap, unseemly substanc » 
which, rejected by all, could be picked up anyivhere in 
street, but rather in the distressing darkness of the bum 
ps)xhe, which meanwhile had become accessible to clinical o 
servation. There alone could be found all those contradictio • 
those grotesque phantasms and scurrilous symbols ivhich ha 
fascinated the mind of the alchemists and confused them 
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much as illuminated them. And the same problem presented 
Itself to die {isychologist that had kept the alchemists in suspense 
for seventeen hundred years: What svas he to do svith these an- 
tagonistic forces? Could he Urrotv them out and get rid of them? 
Or had he to admit their existence, and is it our task to bring 
tliem into harmony and, out of the multitude of contradictions, 
produce a unity, which naturally tvill not come of itself, though 
’■ it may— Z7eo concerfen/e— with human effort? 

Herbert Silberer lias the merit of being tlie fint to discover 
the secret threads that lead from alchemy to tlie psychology of 
the unconscious. The state of psychological knowledge at that 
time was still too primitive and still too much tvrapped up in 
pcrsonalistic assumptions for the svhole problem of alchemy to 
be understood psychologically. Tlie conventional devaluation of 
aldiemy on the one hand and of the psyche on tlie other had 
first to be cleared asray. Today we can see hosv effectively al- 
chemy prepared the ground for tlie psydiology of the uncon- 
scious. firstly by leaving behind, in its treasury of symbols, illus- 
trative material of the utmost value for modern interpretations 
in this field, and secondly by indicating symbolical procedures 
for syntiicsis whtdt we cm rediscover in the dreams of our pa- 
tients. We can see today that the entire alditmical procedure for 
uniting the opposites, which I have described in the foregoing, 
could just as well represent the individuation process of a single 
individual, tliough ivith the not unimportant difference that no 
single individual ever attains to the richness and scope of the 
alchemical symbolism. This has the advantage of liaving been 
built up through the centuries, whereas the individual in his 
short life has at his disposal only a limited amount of experience 
and limited powers of portrayal. It is therefore a difficult and 
thankless task to try to describe the nature of the individuation 
process from case-material. Since one aspect tends to predomi- 
nate in one case and another in another, and one case begins 
earlier and anotlier later, and the psydiic conditions vary with- 
out Utuit, only one or the other version or phase of the process 
can be demonstrated in any given instance. No case in ray expe- 
rience is comprehensive enough to show all the aspects in such 
detail that it could be regarded as paradigmatic. Anyone who 
attempted to describe the individuation process with the help 
of case-material tvould liave to remain content with a mosaic of 
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bits and pieces "without beginning or end, and if he w’anted to be 
understood he would have to count on a reader whose expen* 
ence in the same field w*as equal to his otsTi. Alchemy, tlierefore, 
has performed for me the great and int'aluable service of provid- 
ing material in which my experience could find sufiicient room, 
and has thereby made it possible for me to describe the individu- 
ation process at least in its essential aspects. 
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LATIN AND GREEK TEXTS 


The asterisks (•) in the footnotes refer to the following passages 
quoted by the author in Latin or Greek. In general, only tramlations 
are given in the body o£ the book. The entries below carry the per- 
tinent footnote numbers. 


I. THE COMPONENTS OF THE CONIUNCTIO 

5, In hoc lapide sunt quatuor elementa et assimulaiur mundo 
et laundi cosopositioni. { Naittra. fnquam, data c/rcimigyrawc 
aureum circulum, in Ipso motu qualitaies quatuor in eo 
aequavit. hoc est, homogeneam illam simpHcitatem in sese 
redeuntem quadravit, sive in quadrangulum duxlt aequi- 
laterusi, hae ratione. ut contrarla a contrarifs et hostes ab hos' 
tibus aeternis quasi vinculis colh'gentur, et invicem teneantur. 
/ In circulo sunt elementa coniuncta vera amiettia. 

8. aquila volans per aerem et bufo gradiens per tenam. 

19 . Desponsavi ego duo luminaria in actu, et facta est ilia quasi 
aqua in acm habens duolumina. 

18. Hermes; Necesse est ut in fine mundi coelom et terra coniun- 
gantur. quod verbum est pliilosophicum. 
so. Sic absconditur altitudo et manifestatur profundicas. 

21. de morluo facit vivum. 

23. ... consurgit aequalitas ... ex quatuor repugnantibus, in 
natura communicantibus. / ot?e /lir *ol tok tow 

^lovicrov yfarripa, jrat iAAows irt^i ryw 

TpcfiTffaK. 

26. Erat vir unus. Nos, qui adhuc peccatores sumus, non possumus 
istum titulura laudis acquirere, quia unus quisque nostrum 
non est ’unus', sed multi. . . . Vides.quomotloilIequiputatur 
‘unus* esse, non cst ‘unus’, sed tot in co personae videntur esse, 
quot mores, quia et secundum scripturas 'insipiens sicut luna 

mutatur’. / Ubi peccatasum,ibiestmultitudo . . . ubiautem 

virtus, ibi singalaritaa, ibi unio. / Intellige le habere intra 
temet ipsum greges bourn. . . . InielJige habere te et greges 
ovium et greges capraruin. . . . Intellige esse intra le eiiam 
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li^g^ te et alium mundum esse in parvo et onnia, 

ele lunam, e«e cuam Stellas. . . , ‘f^perfec- 

quae mundus habet. / Qua.uor tn eU- 

nuatuor in corpore nostro cotresponaerc r 


niireris quod haec intra tc esse dicimus: 
« * t>t p«e inira le • 


intcl* 


soleiD. 


35 - 


tioribus, quatuor m corporc nosiro ’terra, aqua, 

menta, ut Saturno, Meroino, Venen, et M oroptci 

aer, et ignis, ex quibus conflatum est, et mi ^ 
partium imperfectioncm. Plantctur itaque 

radix adscribitur Satumo • • • ^ etbuffliduni. 

combinationes duanira contranetatum, fngiduro e 

quae . . . non sunt amicabUia caliditati et sitt^ta^^*^ 


34 - 


Puerulus tuus senex est, o virgo, ipse est 


Antiquus dieruffl 


omnia praecessit tempora. ^ rostro 

40. Dum enim rostrum applicat pecton, - nectorc 

flectitur in circularem fonnam. . . . Sancuis efflue p- 


41. 


44. 

48. 


. . Sanguis t 

mortuispullisredditvitam. ,nf et siniui 

Tanquam principium et tons, a quo . . • deliuu . 
etiam finis uUimus. 

Omnem rera soiidam penetrabit. ^ ^ naries. 

Talis est amor philosophicus, inter inanimatorum p 
inimicitia, qualis in partibus hominis, Venim . 'gdic* 
magis quam in his, unio vera fieri non potest, . qua 

tarum partium non ablata prius ante wu* 

propter paccm inter inimicos est quod facias, ut am 
veniant in unum. In omnibus corporibus imperiec , 
ultimata sua perfectione deficientibus, sunt amicitia e 
cilia simul innatae; haec si lollaiur hominis ingenio vc _ 


ultimata® 


tria, necesse est alteram ad pcrfectionem suam u 
redire per artem, quam in hominis unione ut 

Fertur etiam quod pellicanus in tantum pullos suos di ^ 
eos unguibus interimat. Tertia veto die prae dolore se ^ 


lacerat, et sanguis de latere cius super pullos 


mortc excitat. Pellicanus significat Dominum qui jg^cia 
mundum ut pro eo darct Filium suum unigenitum, 
die victorem mortis excitavit et super omne nomen ex ^ yj 


52. cuiusvisest spiritualissanguis idest tinctura. . 


, Namo 


I omne quof 


od 


incorporat spiritum per sanguinis lincturam; qma c- - 
habet Spiritum, habet ct sanguinem. / Sensibilis aut^ yiDiii 
tails (spiritus) sanguis est essentia; dicit enim alibi, 
spiriiuicamis sanguis csi. . gt 

. Fill, accipere debes de pinguiori came. / crcscit ^ ® — el 
sanguine. / Ovum in came capere. / Elige camem tenera 
habebis rem optimam. / An forte camibus ad vesperam 
ille significatur, qui traditus est propter delicta nostra. 
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54. p tunc acdpe vitrum cum sponso ct sponsa, et proiicc cos in 
fomacem, et fac assare per tm dies, et tunc cmnt duo in came 
una. 

55 - Quemadmodum^ Chrism Lapis angularis ah acdifica- 

tonbus teicctus in sacra scnptum vocatur; ita quoque Lapidl 
Sophorum idem accldit ... ^ 1 r 

64. Redpit vim superiorum tt inferiorum. Sic babebis gloriam 
totius mundi. 

66. Mercurius Trismegistus . - . lapidem vocavit orphanum. / 
Hie lapis Orphanus proprio nomine caret. 

78. Iloti^v TO ScIk* vpayi^ iftoX rp jcarauriftrifterTis. 

79 ' Ipsa maritalj dum nato fo^ere mater 

Jungitur, incestum ne videatur opus, 

Sic etenim natura iubet, sic alma requirit 
' Lex fall, nec ca cst res male grata Deo. 

83. "Eyw t(/u TIfftf ^ *:aXavfuv*i Spoaot. 

95 * tnifta. y^v. 

tog. Oranis E^esia una vidua est,deserta in hocsaeculo. 

111. (Almana) Vidua, Est ^faIchutb, quando Tiphereth non est 
cum ipsa. 

116. Luna, terra, sponsa, matrona, regina coeli, pisdna, mare» 
puteus, arbor scientiae boni ecmaU, cerva amorum (ita vocatur 
Malchuth potissimum ob mysienum novilunii), venter. 

ISO. . . . quod Malchuth vocetur bonus irnguus Jesch. 58, 11 
quando Jesod in Ipsa est, eamque adimplet, atque im'gat aquis 
supemis. / cum Malchutb influxum accipit a 50 portis per 
Jesod, tunc vocatur sponsa. 

136, Anima quippe humana iccedens a sole iustitiae, ab ilia scl, 
interna contemplatione inconimutabilis veritatis, omnes vires 
suas in terrena convertit el eo map's mapsque obscuratur in 
interioribus ac superioribus suis; ^ cum redire coeperit ad 
illam incommutabilcm sapientiam, quanto maps ei propin- 
quat affectu pietatis, tanto map’s exterior homo comimpitur, 
sed interior renovatur de die in diem omnisque lux ilia ingenii, 
quae ad inferiora vergehat, ad superiora convertitur et a ter* 
renis quodam modo auiertur, ut map's map’sque huic saeculo 
moriatur et vita clus abscondatur cum Christo in Deo. 

145. die enim quarto in quartum, quarianam naturaliter patitun 

i$o. Hoc itaque completo sdas quod habes corpus corpora per- 
forans ct naturam naturam contmemem et naturam natura 
laetantem, quod pmfecto tynaca phiiosophorum vocatur et 
dicitur vipera, quia sicut vipeia, concipicndo prae Jibtdinis 
ardore. caput secat tnasculi et pariendo moritur et per m^ium 
secatur. Sic lunaris humor, concipiens lucem Solarcm sibi con- 
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ipsa similiter moritur et Pj, -^jentes sunt cibus lili>- 

iadunt et moriuntur et pereut^b PX"‘“ „r term, a qua 
... incineretur corpus residuum, q“°“ -j; 5^0 iunge 

est extracta tinctura per aquam . . . Deinde p 

..W riVimi, 4 ,i,r sui ^ .iW rV 

s,3. (cclorem) in ^ 

sui coloris nomine nuncupamus. / Hoc est p 
luminosum in tenebrisi et est hyacmthus ™bem e 
igneum, et interficiens, et Leo victor, et 

scindens, et Tyriaca sanans Mcrcurlaleu. 

1. Qui me Miscrculam i.e. me habentem „ solareoi 

et Lunarem . . . ac dilectum meum i.e. P' ^ . j unuin 
mecum i.e. (c)um humiditate Lunari vinculavent 1. 
corpus coniunxerit, Sagitta Ex Pharetm noslra. 

164. n.pWvos^Yid.j.iV.craiii'TiiFipj^t vapWvOT. Tcr- 

170. Pulcbra es arnica mea, suavis et decora at™' J p me 

ribilis ut castrorum acies ordmata. 4: J Lae ptf 

quia ipsi me avolare fecerunt . . . 9 t ’ .ijetautsol' 

peditur quasi aurora consurgens pulcbra ut luna, eie 
lenibilis ut caslrorum acies ordinatal nraesagio 

176. Procedit Christus quasi sponsus de thalmuo ™ • P 

nuptlarum exiit ad campum saeculi . . . P''''!"^. g; eum 
cruris torum et ibi lirmavit ascendcndo coniugium. 
sentiret anhelantcm in suspiriis creaturam, commer r 
se pro conluge dedlt ad poenam . . . et copulavit 
petuo iurc matronara. -r rontinen^ 

178. Per cor amor intelligitur, qui in corde esse diatur, e ^ 

pro contenlo ponitur, et est similitudo, ab ^ , ^i^ore 

aliquam amat, et eius cor amore vulneratur. Ita meud' 

Eccleshe vulnerattts est in cruce. Prius vulnerasti ^jji{ 

quando causa amoris tui flagellatus sum, ut te face 
sororem . . . iterum vulnerasti cor meum, quando a 
in cruce pendens vulneralus sum, ut te sponsam minx 
gloriae participem, et hoc in uno oculorum tuorum- 
. . . illovulneraio, nccidatorosiungitur. ^ ^ . nabol** 

Hie est infans Hermaphrodilus, qui a primis suis per- 

per Canem Corascenum rabidura morsu infectus est, r^^eio 
petua hydrophobia stultescit insanitque. / vilescit per ca). j 
infirmatuslJeo. . thalitine 

Naturae siquidem per serpentem introducto morbo, le 
inflicto vulneri quaerendum est remedium- 
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i88. Mundi vitam cnim ... esse naturae lucem atque caelesie sul- 
phur, CUIUS subiectum est finnamentalis humor aethereus et 
calor, ui sol et luna. 

190. Alcumistas omnium hominum esse perversissimoS. 

* 93 ’ Minuilur Luna, ut elementa repJeat. 

Hoc est vere grande mysierium. 

Donavii hoc ei qui omnibus donavit gratiam. 

Exinanivit earn, ut repleat, 

Qui eiiam so exinanivit, ut oranes repleret. 

Exinanis’it enim se ut desoenderet nobis, 

D^ccndit nobis, ut ascenderei omnibus . . . 

Ergo annuntiavit Luna mysterium Chn'sti. 

ig6. Ut cum Dcus homo, cum immortalis raottuus, cum acternus 
sepuhus est, non sit intelligentiae ratio, sed potestatis exceptio; 
ita ntrsum e contrario non scnsus, sed virtutis modus sit, ut 
Oeus ex homine, ut immortalis ex mortuo, ut aetemus sit ex 
scpuUo. 

tg?. Quia lassae erant aeaturae ferendo 6guras malestatis eius, eas 
suis hguris exoneravit sicut exoneravit ventrem qui cum 
gestavit. 

318. . . , umbra mortis, quoniam lempestas dimersit me; tunc 
coram roe proddent Aethiopes et inimicl roei terram meam 
lingent / ... at qui de dracone ^medit non alius est, quam 
spiritualis Aethiops per draconis laqueos routaius et ipse in 
serpen tem. 

221, Tot” ffthy ii SAyf rfyorynw jro>TB irorciijittwt- 

227. Lapis . . . incjpit propter angusu'am carceris sudare. 

228. Hie princeps sudat ex tribulationc sua cuius sudor pluviae 
sunt. / In postremis suis operaiionibus . . . liquor obscurus 
ac rubens instar sanguinis, ex sua materia suoque vase guttatim 
exudat; inde praesagiuiQ proiulenini, postremis temporibus 
hominem purissimum in terras venturiim, per quern liberatio 
mundi fieret, hunc ipsum guttas rosci rubeive coloris et san- 
guineas emissurum, quo mundus a labe redimeretur. 

229. Et Marcus dicit, aincipiunt in balneis, significai ^orem 
lentum et huraidum balneonmi, in quibus sudat lapis in prin- 
cipio dissolufionis stiae. / Tunc acripilur corpus pcrtectis- 
simum, et ponitur ad ignem Philosopborufo; tuoc . . . ilJud 
corpus humectatur, et emitt/t sudoiwa quendam sanguincum 
post putrefactionem et mortificationem, Rorero dico (^licum, 
qui quidem Ros didtur Meraitius PbUosophorum sive Aqua 


232. 


Ouae cum adparuerit, maribus femina decora adparct. femmis 
vero adolesccntcm speciosora et omcupisabilem demomtrat. 
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11. THE PARADOXA 


Antiquisstaiphllosophcrum^M 

sublimatione sua . . . omnibus renus „nvenire- 

quamintelkclualibus . . . '“f, " df^rtutibus et 

Unde quaecumque dim ct P?™ incorporeis, de 

vitiis, de coelo et omnibus tarn corporeis quam F 
munkcreatione . . . « “ eVinvlibUibrn 
niptibilibus et incorniptibil|^et et 

et de spiritu et anima et cor^re . . . et multitudine, 

bono et malo, de veritate et falsitate, de ^ ^ello et 

de paupertate et divitiis, de volante et non 

pacldevictoreetvictoetlaboreetreqme desomn^e^^P 

de conceptione ct partu. de puero et sene, uibuslibe^ 
foemina, de ford et debUi. de albis et 3C edam 

colorads, de inferno ct abysso^ et eomm «neb^. 
ignibus sulphureis. et de paradise et ems ' biU. 

tate ac etiara pulchntudme et glona eius ma« 
breviier de ib. quae sunt et de ib quae non sunt et a 
loqui licet et quae loqui non licet possunt omnia 
lapide venerando. nota« 

6. (ilia res) viUs et predosa, obscura celata et a quoii 

uniusnominbetrauUonimnominum. ^ ^ 

8. Tl vfuy Kol Tj iroXXj vXj cw? orro? tow <f>vtnxov kcu (uBk 

TOTOV} 

16. Currens sine cursu, movens sine motu. 

17. Pac Mercurium per Mercurium. ^ ^ jn 

21. Tot haec nostra materia habet nomina, quod res 

™undo. ^ ^ 

24. eiKon-ujTfpov St i<mv tot ovpavoT *<il tt/v yJ/v TropeX^eiv V ^ 

K€p<uav Ttcuy. , , . yocat 

27- Istc enim spiritus generatur ex rebus ponticis et 

ipsum humidum siccum igneum. eruo^ 

JO. Puncii proinde, monadbque ratione, res et esse coep 

priiiio. ^ _ nuod 

33. Punctum solU id est germen ovr quod est in vitello. q 

gerraen movetur calore gallinae. .. 

34. O adrairanda sapienda, quae ex punctulo -vax dero- 

quicquid unquam ingends machinae huius, vastae 
sacque molb a creatione factum est, solo verbo potuit ex 

37. Ego ducara te ad aetemam mortem, ad inferos et ad do 
tenebrosam. Cui anima: Anime mi spiritus. Quare a 
sinum non reducis, a quo me adulando exceperis? credeba 
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mihi dcumctum necessitudioc. Ego quidem sum arnica tua, 
ducamque te ad aetemam gloriam. / Sed miser ego abire cogor, 
wm te super omnes iapides preciosos coastitueio beatamque 
lecero. Quare te obsecro, cum ad regni solium deveneiis, mei 
altquando memor existes. / Quod si is spirims apud ani'mapi 
et corpus manserit. perpetua ibidem esse comiptio. 

42. Deus est figura intellectualis, cuius centrum est ubique, dxcum* 
ferentia vero nusquam. 

49. triphd muro Castrum aureum circumdatum. 

50. aeternitatis imago visibilis. 

51* unus in essentia / una substantia bomogcnea. 

59- "'Ira TO? tmy^pa SiniXevovTa- 

60. Rex natans in man, damans alta voce: Qui me eripiet, ingens 
praemium habebit. / • • • quis esi homo qui vivit sciens ct 
intelligens eniens animam meam de manu inferi? 

72. Fuji quidam homo, qui nthil qmdquam profuit ncc dcUneri 

'■ poiuit: omnes enim carcercs contregit, imo et poenas omnes 
parvi fecit, interea quidam simplex vel humilis et sincerus 
repemjj est vir, qui hujus naturam bene noverat, et consilium 
tale dederac, ut is omnibus s'estibus exutns denudecur. / Vestes 
abiectae illius ad pedes ilh'us iacebant erantque nimis rancidae, 
foetidae, venenosae etc atque tandem hunt in modum loqui 
indpiebat: 'Stolam meam exut, quomodo eandem iterum in- 
duam?’ 

76. Quousque terra lucescat vcluti oculi pisciura. 

77. Crana instar pisdum oculorura. / In prindpio . . . quasi 
grana rubea et in coaguJalione velot oculi pbcium. / Quando 
s'eluti oculi pisdum in eo elacescunt. 

79. Hie lapis esc subcus ce, supra te, ct ergo a te, et area te. 

80. Cuius puUirostrocruunimatrioculos. 

86 . Alterius profani sacramenti signum est ^eo* & TeVpas . • . alius 
est lapis, quem deus in confinnandis fundamentis protnissae 
Hierusalem missunim sc esse promisit: Chnstus nobis s'cn- 
erandi lapidis signiBcatione monstratur. 

91. "En Atyvmr ly nXf fidXuna fMtXayyoor Sovip to fukay 
rov oipBaXfiov xif/niav naXovtny nei Kap^^ wopewofmsrtv. 

□2. Est quasi oculus quidam visusque animae. quo saepc affecius 
animae nobis et consilium indicalur, cuius radiis et intuitu 
omnia coalescunt, 

hnffakXom ras ijtTiyat 


97 - 


“'Offtpiy voXwifi^aXiiov . . . xamxs 7^ 

Stmp rttXXois ktA. ^ ^ 

lOX. -Ex $i fiSv iripuy owtXeow&y *ol tot x« Ta crr«^.<* 

xal Ta iv ovTWS ifdtTO «ol *ol oAA« *tA* 

JOS. Si homo res in maiori mundo uammutare novit 
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magis id in miaocosmo, hoc cat. in sc ipso “o- 

se potest, modo cognoscat hominis in hominc thcs 
istere maximum et non extra ipsum. hnmine 

107. Chemicam artem naturaliter cxcrcet Arclmus *" 

108 Quia homo est in corruptione generatus, odio pros q 


109. 


Sfs^Hirttna. / data cat optima, quae extrahitur « 
chalybis nostri qui invcnitur in ventre Anctis . . • 
bitam coctioncm est summum venenum. xf^mirium, ct 

Homo quidam est esca, in qua[ro] per o^m ^ excussac. 
chalybem (sd.) Caelum, ignis humsmodi santillae ex 

fomentumacdpiunt.viresquesuasexserunt.^ tantuffl 

. Nam in return natura nihil est, quod non m sc m 

quantum boni contineat. _ -j virii teeit 

Matrimonium enim quasi pallium hoc quicquid est 
Ctabscondit. , eeiosum 

Scorpio i.e. venenum. Quia moriificat est, 

vivificat. / Eitol, lk;iop4<l deus iste vester non ^ 1 ^ 

sed multiformis . . . ipse est basiliscus ct ‘ j^citur 

malitiosus anguis . . . ipse toriuosus draco, qu» 

. . . iste deus vester Lemaei anguis crinibus adornatu . 

135. . . . &vacTV$i. U Tov rat^ov . . . »t« to <t>apfiaJC 0 V ^ ^**^f!indenS 
irpos cr< . . . / spiritus tingens et aqua metallma perf 
sc in corpus ipsum vivificando. . -d sui 

137. Hanc Omnia esse. Omnia in se habere, quibus 
pcrfectionera, Omnia de ipsa praedicari posse ct ipsa 

de omnibus. ^ ^ , puod 

138. Unum enim est totum, ut ait roaximus Cmimes, ^ m 

Xv/X7}s S2 KaXi« aTret^voTO’ *Ev Yap to irav kbi 8t esSCt* / 

sunt omnia, et si totum non haberet totum nihil ^totu 
Y«Y®rev* ^ to irov. *<u ti iray «x®* ” 

140. materiam nostram simul esse in caelo, terns et aquis, 
totam, in toto, et totam in qualibet parte: adeo ut par 
alioquin separabiles, nusquam ab invicem separan P 
postquam unum facta sunt: hinc tota Lex et Prophetia 
pendere videtur. ^ ^ aueiu 

144. Quisnam igitur liber? Sapiens, sibi qui ^are 

neque pauperies neque mors neque vincula terrent, respo 
cupidinibus, contemnere honores fortis, et in se ipso totus 
atque rotundus. jjc 

146. Nam ipsa est continens contentum in se convertens, atq 
est sepulchrum seu continens, non habens in se 
contentum, veluti Lothi coniunx ipsa sibi sepulchrum 
didtur absque cadaverc ct cadaver absque sepulchre. 
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148. craKto aeris cl omnia membra in alomoj divclljntur. I 
rni nW ij S<S, 5 tJi. Sa^or / Et sicut sol a principio occul. 
ratur m lunatn, ita m fine ocailtatu! extrahltur a tuna 

150. Nam et eius (corporis monui) odor est maJus, et odori seoul. 

chroruin assimHattir. ‘ 

151. Purus laton tamdiu decoquitur, donee veluti oculJ pisdum 
elucescat. 

152. Posito hoc Uno in suo sepulao sphaerico. j (Vas) dicitur etiam 
sepulcrum. 

157. Tumulus eigo in quo Rex nosier sepelitur Saiumus . . . 
dicjiur. 


158. In ad^tis habent idolum Osiridts sepulium. 

159. Hinc dicit Avicenna: Quamdiu apparucrit nigredo, dominatur 
obscura foemioa, et ipsa est prior vis nostri lapidb. 

162. Extat cpiiaphium antiquum Bononiae quod multorum fa- 
tjgavit ingenja . . . Sunt qui hoc aenigrna interpretentur 
inimum hominis, alii nublum aquam, alii Nioben in Saxura 
mutatam. alii alia, 

166. (Epitaphium) loquitur nempe . . . de filia I.aelio nascitura, 
eademque sponsa Agathont designata, sed non filia, sed non 
sponsa, quii concepts, non edits; quia non orta, xed ahorta; 
qua propter tali ac tanta spe fnistratus Agatho, jam pridem 
delectus in contugem. et a sorte elmus, hac Aenlgmatica In* 
scriptione iuremerito sic et ipse lusit. vel ludentis spedem 
praebuit. 

i6g. Itaque vocatus sum Hermes Trismegisim, habens tres partes 
philosophiae totius mundt. 

1 70. Numero Deus impari gaudei. 

174. Hie serpens est calidus, quaerens exhum ante ortum, perdcre 


volens foetum, cupiens abortura. 

175. Naturae subtiiitas . . . causam dedit augmentationit et vitae, 
et se in naturas perfeaissimas rcduxit. / Hie Serpens . , . tan* 
quam Bufo nigenimus tumesdt et . . . petit a sua tristiiia 
liberari. , 

170. Dico Aeliam Laeliam Crispeni ex Haraadtyadibus unam luuse 
. . . i.e. Quereui in Suburbano agro Bononiensi appitcuaro, 
seu inclusam, quae molitssima simul ci aspemma apparens jam 
a bis roille forsitan annis inconstantissimos Praia in moron 
tenens vuUus Ludi Agathonis Prisd dvis tunc Bonomeniii 
Amores ex Chao certe, i.e. contusionc Agathonia . . . ehciio* 

anxiisniiisetsolidtudinibusiinplwt. 

tSr. Tertium lamlon acnigmi erit dc (Joercu, mutuum elOT'f- 
tarOT rcpracOTMtom in eadati quodamnto^ jnnd.no 
pluitata, ubi Sol « Luna duo rduli Dora araimlauntur. 
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189. Induxit quercum veteretn fissam per medium, (qui) 

50 lisradiis,umbram£acien 5 . rava auerai. 

igo. Primo duro lapide ct claro clauditur, turn demum q 
193. To ocoT^piov Uiiyo vSiop. mii raifot v/ur xm snariricum 

IQ' Per matriccm, intendit lundum cucurbitae. / VM spagi 

ad similitudinem vasU -IT.'otur nat- 

196. Locus generationis, licet sit artificialis, taraen 1 

uralem, quia est concavus, conclusus. To aqua 

198. Quod enim est matrix embrioni, hoc ® . produont 

enim fingitur ct formatur. Pnmum guetita 

aquae reptile animae viventis. Ex, quo auie^^ jor ^ — yj. 

ingressus est Dominus non amplius reptilia „„a 

ventium, sed animas rationales Spiritum Sanctum ler 


produaL , . et 

iQQ. Arbores quae in ipso (paradiso) sunt, concupiscenti 

ccterae seductiones corrumpentes cogitationes homi ' ^ 
auiem arbor quae est in paradiso, ex qua agnosatur . 

ipse est Jesus et sdentia cius quae est in mundo, qu 

acccperit, discemitbonumamalo. ^ ^ ^ j nascitur 

204. Item dixit Marches et cst tempus in isto .jbi 

de quo facit talem similitudinem. Tunc aedmeabi 
lalcm domum, quae dicitur monumentum Sihoxa. ' ^ja 
est apud nos quae dicitur tormos, in qua ^ sunt p 
comedenies opaca cx lapidibus adurentibus, et bibunt 

sanguincm hircorum nigrorum,manentcs in umbra, con p 

in balneis, et (pariunt) in acre et gradiuntur ct 

raanent in monumentis et ctiam manent in sepu 'jjgt 
pugnat reptile contra masculum suuro, et in sepulchro 
raasculus eius 40 noctibus . . . rtibu* 

215. Christus in descito quadraginia diebus totidemque no ^ ^ 
ieiunavit, quemadmodum etiara per quadraginta me jioras 
terra concionatus est, et rairacula edidit, per quadraginta ^ 
in sepulcro iacuit; quadraginta dies, inter resurrection 
mortuis et ascensionem suam ad coelos, cum disapulis 


versatus vivum esse ipsis repraesentavit. ^ einen 

2ig. Marmor coruscans cst elixir ad album. / Et ct 

super marmorc simulachrorum et in aqua sibi simili dein 
venient corvi volantes, et cadunt super illud simulacrum, 
tendit nigredinem . . . per corv’os. / Maximum quidem ) 
tcrium cst creare animas. atque corpus inanime in stat 
vivcnicm confingerc. / Tunc auiem haec fient, cum * 
vencrit- / Semper extr^is oleum (= anima) a corde statuaru • 
quia anima est ignis in similitudine, et ignis occultaiu** / 
Calefacimus eius aquam cxtractam a cordibus statuarum 
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lapfdi'bus. / Animas venerari in lapidibus: est enim mansio 
comm in ipsis. 

23G. Cum mca me maicr gravtda gcstaret in alvo. 

Quid parerct ferturcomuluisse decs- 
Piioebus ail: Pucr cst; Mars: Femina; Juno; Neutruiru 
Jam qui sum natus Hcrmaphrodiius cram. 

Quaercn ti ictum dea sicaii: Occidet arrais; 

Afan: Ottcc: Piioebus: Aqua. Sors rata quaeque fuit. 
Arbor obiimbrat aquas; conscendo, labituremis 
Qucm tulcram casu, labor et Ipse super; 

Pcs liaeiit ramis, caput inctdlt amne. tuJique 
— Vir, mulicr, ncutrum-^flumma, tela, cntcem. 

257. Vir non var, vidcns non videos, in arbore non in arbore, seden* 
tern non jedentem, volucrem non s'olucrcm, permssit non per- 
cussit, lapidc non laptde. 

238 . OTC fiaXot ivXu tt Kol ou (vXv Spy\0<% ciic ipviGit av^p Tt 

*' tAit 4»^p Xl&y T< ou Xlfj* * Toufw*- yip /jIv yapftyt, rb i'i 

r4 21 cvi>oti;(et> rd 21 k(oijp»- 

242. '0 rC'pPot oJt« Ifx** vMpo*’ veirw'], 

6 v«rp«« ovrot iurJs Ixu ri^ov 
4XA* avTPt avTOw wtpii tm *ai 

2J3. Igneus est iili vigor ct coelesu's on'go, a qua nunc hie Haelia 
nominatur. 

245. Habct in $e . . . tolius Humanitatis quasi d/cerem aWTijre. 

246. Sic si seipsam voice anima cognoscere, in animain debet intuert, 
inque cum praedpue locum, in quo inest virius aaimae, 
sapientia^ 

a.n. Nihil aliud esse hominem quain animam ipnus. 

248. Aniroamque ut ideam hoc Epiwphio notari. 

249. Prima materia cum nihil sit, 5^ imaginadone sola compre- 
hendatur, nullo istorum locorum contineri potest. ^ ^ 

251. Scopum Auioris esse mirifice complecii Generationis, Anuatiae 
ac Privaiionis attributa. 

255. Crispulus I'lle, quis cst, uxor! semper adhaercc? 

Qui Marianc tuac? Crispulus iste quis «t? ^ 

aSo. (Anima) quae extra corpus multa profundwsima unagmatur 
et hisce assimilatur Deo. 


lU. THE PERSONinCATrON OF THE OPPOSITES 
4. Domine, quamvis rex sis, male tamen imper^ et regis. 

K. Aurum nostrum non esi autum vulgi. 

6. Aurum et argentum in metallina sua forma lapi is 
teriam non esse. 
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J5- 


Substantia acqualis, permancns, fixa, longituclinc actcm»a ' / 
Est enim Sol radix incomiptibiUs. / Immo non csl aliud 
damentum artis quam sol ct cius umbra. 

Scias igitur quod ignis sulphur csl, id csl Sol. 

Sol nosier cst rubcus ct ardcns. / Sol nihil aliud est, q 


sulphur et argentum vivum. ^ ^ 

(Tracians dc quadam vinutc invisibiU) vocat cam balsam * 
omnem corporis naturam cxccdcnlcm, qui duo corpora 
iunctionc conscrvat, ct coelesic corpus una cum quatuor c 


mentis sustentat. •cmem 

i8. Fatuum essct cum plurimis credere, solem cssc duntaxat igu 
caelcslem. ^ 

20. Ut ions vitae corporis humani, centrum cst cordis cius, ' 
potius quod in eo dclitcsdt arcanum, in quo viget ca 
natural is. 


21. ‘'HXios o ratTa irotuK. ^ ^ T>nnc* 

22. quorumvis seminaria virtus atque formalis delitesat. / * 
turn solis i. e. germen ovi, quod est in viiello. ^ ^ 

23. Masculinum ct universale semen primum ct potissimum 

cius naturae sulphur, generationum prima pars omnium, 
potissima causa. Proindc a Paracelso prolaium esl, sol cl bo 
per hominem, generant homincm. . 

24. Terra fedt Lunam . . . deinde ortus est sol . . . post lencb 

quas posuisti ante ortum soils in ipsa. ^ ^ 

27. Et hoc modo Alcheraia est supra naturam et est didna. ^ 
hoc lapide est lota diOicuItas istius ariis, neque potest assign 
suffidens ratio naturalis, quare hoc ita esse possit. Et sic cu ^ 
intellectus non possit hoc comprebendere, nec satislacere si ^ » 
sed oportet ipsura credere, sicut in miraculosis rebus divini^ 
ita ut fundamentum fidei Chrislianae, quod supra naturam 
existit, a non credentibus primo existimetur verum omnino, 
quoniam finis eius mitaculose et supra naturam compl^^^^' 
Ideo tunc solus Deus est operator, quiescente nacura arlin 

29. Cum non suffedssem nairari de tanta rei virtute sibi coehtus 
indita et infusx 

30. Porro in humano corpore latet quaedam substantia caelesi^ 
naturae paudssimis nota, quae nullo penitus indiget medica- 
memo, sed ipwamet est sibi medicamentum incorruptum. 

35. Non inielligit animalb homo . . . facti sumus sicut lapide® 
oculos habenies et non videntes. 

37. Cum Solem . . . Plato visibilem filium Dei appellet, our no® 
intelligamus nos imaginem esse invisibilis fUii. Qui si lux vcra 
est illuminans omnem mentem expressissimum habet simu 
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cm^s™ illuminanj omne 

38. Qiii Milcm sapientum venenum sole ct eiu! umbra tiiKit ad 
maximum pen snit arcanum. / In umbra Solis est calor Lunae. 

39. I’ll*, extrahe a radio umbram suam. 

40. leira auri suo proprjo spiriiu solvitur. / . . . obscuratus est 
Sol in oriu suo. Et haec dcnigratio est operis inuium, putre- 
factionis indicium, certumque commixiionis principlum. 

•11. In manifesto sunt corporalia ei in occuUo spiritualia. 

.J2. Siait sol a principio occultatur in Lunara, ita in fine occultatus 
exiraliiiura Luna. 

45. quae ex radiis Solis vcl Lunae at magnetis extracta est. 

46. Sine sole tcrreno opus Philosopliicum non pcrficitur. 

50. Sicut cnim sol sub nube, sic sol iustitiae latuit sub Humana 
came. 


81. Sulphur est omnc id quod incenditur, nequicquam concipic 
flammarn nisi ratione sulphuris. / Sulphur enim aliud nihil est 
quam purus ignis occuUus in mcrcurio. / simplex Ignis vivus, 
alia corpora tnortua vivificans. 

97. Sulfura sum animae, quae in quatuor fuerani occdtae cor* 
poribus, 

101. quousque natus viridts tibi apparcat, qui eius est anima, quam 
viridcm avem et aes et sulphur pbilosophi nuncupavenint. 

top Pater et semen virile. / Substantia sulphuris quasi semen pa* 
temum, activum et formativum. . 

108. Sed quod maius est, in Regno eius est speculum in quo totus 
Mundus videtur. Quicunque in hoc speculum inspicit. partes 
sapicntiac totius Mundi in illo vidcrc ct addiscere potest, acque 
ita sapiemissimus in hiscc Tribus Regnis evadet. 

109. Domine, scitne etiam Sulphur aliquid in metalJis? Vox; Dixi 
tibi, quod omnia scic et in metallis multo melius quam alibi, f 
est cor omnium rerum. 

n6. candelulae, quas vetulae ad accendendum ignem vulgo ven- 
dunt, / elychnia ex sulphure, quo subducuntur fila aut Hgna. 

130. In Stilphure PbiJosophorum totum hoc arcanum latet, quod 
etiam in penetralibus hrereurii contineiur. 

153. Caput eius vivit in aetemom ct ideo caput denommatur vita 


141. 


rionosa, et angcii scrvnmi ei. _ ^ 

^nimans aiitem vis, lanquam mundi gluiinura. inter spmtum 
itque corpus medium est, atque utriusque vinculum, in Sul- 
ahurc niminim rubeniis atque transparentis olei cuiusdam, 

/eluti Sol in MajoreMundo, el cor Microcosm. 

lb Omni feculentia terreslri. et cadit Luafer: hoc est, im- 
nunditia ct terra maledicta e ojcIo aureo. 
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ia6 Res ex qua sunt res est Deus mvisioius intelliEe*^^*^ 

■ voluntateinteUigentiaconditaest,ctvoluntaK t ^ 

est anima simplex, per ammam sunt naturae a 


149 - 

170. 


quibusgenerataesuntcompositae. 

Non habet in actu suo finem. quia " Sponso et 

Idque Philosophi diveisimodo mdigitarunt, a q e p 
Sponsae (quemadmodum etiam Salomon 
ticorum suo ait) compararunt. 


ticorura suu ait; i,uiinj.aaesa«..v. ^ofriv concipctc 

177. Verum Luna, cum inftmus sit planetarum.ut ^ jjius de- 

fertur virtutes astrorum omnium, rebusque m 
• T nna universas siderum vires • • ® 


inceps impartiri . . . Luna universas siderum vires . • • PS 


Jill f . 

3'X; ^ncii; « pmissimum earum seminibus ..^ei. 

• I in int^^TTaneis eiusi 


180. 


•um seraiiu^J'^ erraO 
inseritque. / . . . etiam 'in inteiraneis ^ p'ejL <*• 

vlsceribus lapidum, metallorum, imo animanuum sp 
citando condendoque. , tprrae. / 

Iste vult concumbere cum matre sua in meaio 


Iste vult concumbere cum matre sua in 

coelum corporum incomiptibilium et inaltera 1 ^errani 

vas est Luna, quae humiditati praesidet, aquam e 


xepraesentat. ^ n-'.-ivnam . . • 

181. Cum autem videris terram sicut mvem , . csl 

cinis a cinere et terra extractus, sublimatus, honora 
quaesitum bonum, terra alba foliata. 

182. Primumenim opus ad Album in DomoLunae. jjjgst lo* 

188. Sed nescio quae proprietas . . . et quaedam natu 
mini, quod de ea deBuit, quae humectet corpora 
occulto Tore madefaciaU ^ con* 

Ipls infp} dcfoof Tov TrapaSuvov* / mortalium corporum auio 

ditrlx / 4,v<i»Sv autem, id est crescendi natura, de luna 
nos globositate perveniunt. 

192. TTp* 8« f} ... vapl<rj^ *is tip' yevttnv* 

vmlrie virtprp cnmtK^imaS atboTeS Soll 


197* 


504. 

505. 


■np> S« V'l’X^v 1) ffiMiyr] . . . vapt<rxP' ^ yivtutr ..naC, 
Forsitan vuliis videre sacratissimas arbores Solis et i-u 
annuntient vobis futura. 

InmarisLunaestspongiaplantata. Vs.nitas ^on 

Illud vero quod cat vapor, vel in eis partibus . jj qui 
retinetur nisi a corpore duro . . . et quandoque es 

velut soon?ia. / Sol et Luna CU r _ 


retinetur nisi a corpore duro . . . et quandoque * jjjtia 
circundat substantias velut spongia. / Sol et Luna cu 
aqua calcinantur philosophice, ut corpora aperiantur, 1 

.2 : .Pe-nnrlt, mpHlH DOSSU 10^*=^ 


aqua caiciiiuiuui piuiu>wpiin.c, ut ^ ■nOTeui* / 

spongiosa et subtilia, ut aqua secunda melius possil i b 
Van superior est anima, quae totum lapidem .gjj^ sed 

■sivisccre facit. / Zoophyton, neque animal, nequc iru 
teniara habet quandara naturam. 'lates i*' 

ao8. quod radices suarum minerarum sunt in acre, el 

terra. Et quando evclluntur a suis lods, auditur sonus te 
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et sequitur limor magnui. Quare %’ade cito, quia dto evan- 
escunt. 


a 1 9. Et sicui omncs res fuenint ab uno, meditatione unius; sic 
omncs res natae fuerun t ab bac una te, adaptatione. / Pater eius 
est Sol, mater eius Etina; poiTavit illud ventus in ventre 
. . suo. / 7\6r mediator inter ignem (= Sol) et aquam (= Luna) 

per calorem et humiditatem suam. / Afir est vita, uniuscuiusque 
rei. / Natus sapientiae in acre nosdtur. 
rro. . . . spiriius ct antma quando decocti fuerint, in iteratione 
destillatianis, et tunc permisceniur permuttione universali, et 
unus rciinebit alterum et fient imum. Unum in subtilitate et 
spirituaiitate . . 4 

227. Bixit magister noster Belenius Philosophus, ponas lumen tuum 
in vase viireo claro et nota quod omnis sapientia mundi huius 
circa hta tria versatur. 


228. Una vero die vocavit me magister meus Bolemus Philosophus 
et dixit tniht: eja fili, spero te esse hominem spiritualis intel- 
leclus, et quod poteris pertingcre ad gradum supremum 
sapientiae. 

SJ4* ^nfirAf mXjpyr, ^fioyyvXt *ral nr/iSyaii't- 

SSP' Cieonia seriates devorat, comes eius contra omnia venena 
. valent 

2.13. Natus est draco in nigredine. et . . . interficit seipsum. 

S44. Mundi animam praedpue in Sole colJocamus, 

2.j 8. Draco non moriturnisi cum iratresuo et sororesua.^ 

253. intelicctum q»i actu est, Lvnam cum, qui est poteniia, 

258. nine illud Chaldaeorvm: Vas tuum inhabitant bestiae tenae, 
ec apud Platonem in rcpublica discimus habere nos domi 
dis’ersa genera hrutorura. 

2G0. Et lunari certc sem/drculo ) ad soJare (Q) coaiplementum 
perducto; Factum est sespere ct mane dies unus. Sit ergo 
primus, quo lux est facta Phi/osophorum.^ 

261. Lunam lerram statuimus infimam ignobilissimamque mnnlum 
siderum, uti est terra omnium eletaentorum opacitate, itidem 


262. 

270. 

271. 

272. 


substantiae et maculis illi pcrsimilem. 

Lunam quidem sciraus omnibus iliferrorem. 

Lima enim est umbra Solis, et cum Corponbus coiwptibjJibus 

consumitur et per ipsius comiptionem . . . Leo^hpsatur. 

Et sicut aetheris et a&is; ila divinorum et caduconim Juna 


ajnfiniuraest. , , . . 

\ luna deorsum natura indpit caducorum. ab hac ammae sub 
lumenun dierum cadere « sub tempus mcipmnt . . . ^ec 
iubium est, quin ipsa sit niortaltom lorponim et Mot et 


conditrix. 
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Secunda empirica (metodica) i.e. experientissima iinenta es 


276. 


fieri dicunt. CUM Luuae luMcn 
usque ad quintain decimam Lunam. in ea 

minui. et redire ad cornua, donee nihil p ^[„oria . . 


minui. et reture an cornua, uonec r-- ,, jia . • • 

appareat. Secundum hanc J lucet a- 

significat ecclesiam, quod ex parte quidem sp 


SlgUlUl-a>.t j- - 4 

clesia, ex parte autem carnal! obscuia est. . ^ 

280. mitis electis, tetribilis reprobis, pastor verus. / 4 

hujus gregis canes vocantur, nisi doctores nen et 

[Hermes] dixit: FiH, aca^ canOT ■ _t onem 

caniculam Armeniae, et iunge in sunul, et p . 


283 


caniculam Aimemae, et iunge in sunui, cc . . 

coloris coeli, et imbibe ipsum una siti ex aqua mans, q 
J. ; te ab immico tuo ei a 


a8 


COJUrU LOCll, CLAAiauiui'- — » ^ Mtn L- — 

custodiet tuum amicum et custodiet te ab immi ^ mundo 
vabit te ubicunque sis, semper tecum existendo . tg jes 
et in alio. Et voluit dicere Hermes, pro cane et 
quae conservant corpora a combustione ignis et Xed^ 

Hali, Philosophus et Rex Aiabiae in suo Secreto ' t^juo 
canem coetancum, etcatulam Armeniae, iunge 
parient libi fiUum canero, coloris coelid: et iste mi 
te in dorao tua ab initio in hoc Mundo et in alio. _ gvtrabc 
299- Rurape ergo domum, trange parietes, purissimum 

suoura cum sanguine; coque ut edere possis. ^ytaiQJ 
Amaldus in libro Secretorum: Purga lapidem: tCT P" 

{range caniculam: elige camem teneram, et babe is 
timam. In una ergo re omnia membra laient, juo 

lucent. Horum duo sunt artifices, duo vasa, duo tempo • 
frurtus, duo fines, una salus. ^ . # gt 

305. Utraque avis volans ad regura mensas et capita s 

venient corvd volantes et cadunt supra illud. prir*- 

306. Recipe Galium, crisurubeacoronatumetvi\'umpmni‘ H 

311. Aquae ...» quae Cams Bahami didtur, sive lac virgi 
argentum vh-um nostrum, seu anima, aut ventus au 
draconis. . ^ jan* 

. . . redpit ille globus camcm, id est coagulationem, 
guinem, id est tincturam. / Ex his possunt philosopluca® 'oreio 
muiaiioncs inleUigi; nonne sdmus et panis et yini 
subsuniiam in camera et sanguincm transmutari? / jgjo. 
camem san^incam ct rubeam tradit omnibus mandu 
I habere sdentiam corporis, grossi, turbidi, camei, q” 
pondui namrarum, ct perv'cnit ad animam sirnplic^-^ 


515- 


pondus namrarum, ct per v emt ad animam simpu'-'-** tjjur, 
31G. Est enim lapis unus, una racdicina, cui nil extranci a ^ 
nec diminuiiur, nisi quod superflua removentur. / bin 
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lapis, una raedidna, unum ras, unum regimen, unaque dis- 

319* Primuin enim opus ad Album in dome Lvnae, secundum in 
secunda Mcroirii domo terminari debet. Primum autem opus 
ad rubeura in secundo Veneris domicilio; postremuto veto in 
altero rcgali Jovis solio destnet, a quo Rex noster poientissimus 
coronam preiiosissimis Rubinis contextam suscipiet. / Albiis 
(lapis) in occasu Solis incipit apparere super fades aquarum, 
abscondens se usque ad medtam noaem et postea vergit in pro 
fundum. Rubeus vero ex opposito operaiur, quia indpit 
ascendere super aquas in ortu Solis usque ad meridiem et 
postea descendit in profundum. 

320. Et opus secundum est nlblbcatio et rubi/icatio, et sapientes haec 
duo opera in unum contraxerunt. Nam quando Joquuntur de 
uno, loquunturetiam cf de alio, unde diversificantur legenti- 
bus eorum scripta. 

3a I. Cur arborem diraisisri narrare, cuius fmetum qui comedif, non 
esuriet unquara? [ Oico quod ille senex de fnictibus ilitus 
arboris comedcre non cessat ad numeri perfectionem, quousque 
senex illc iuvenis Hat. . . . Pater films facius est. 

Saa. Tibtmct, Dei vates, in vislone visus cs tanquam vitis ampla, 
universum orbem implens divinis verbis, quasi frxictibus. / An 
ignoraiis quod iota divina pagina parabolice procedit? Nam 
Cliristus . . . modum servavit enndem et dixit: Ego sum vitis 
vera. 


324. SpagjTi , . . ex ipsa Luna oleum elidunt , . . adversus mor- 
bum caducum, omnesque cerebri affKius. 

326. jrovi'o* irtpiriirTOWit* oAA* ow vot. 

329. In philosophica Mercurii sublimatione sive praeparatione 
prima Herculeus labor operanti incumbit . . 2 /men eniia a 
comutis belluis custodttur . • . earum ferocitatem sola Dianae 
insignia et Veneris columbae mulcebunt, si te fata socant 

335. Claves habel ad carceres infemales, ubi sulphur ligatum lacet. 

337. • . . l\a<poy (Vid<f>ov Miller) 

MXfrn/to (Povarov t- rn 

950. Columba fuit Dominus Jesus . . . dicens Pax Vobis • • • ^ 
Columta, ,n oJiva virem in ore. / Unde Frnpheta exclamal: 
Quis dabit mihi pennas (siejut coluinliae. yidcbcel coguauones 
conlemplationesqiie immaculausacsimpltces. 

558. Ego sum illuminans omnia mea et faao lunara 

patenter de inleriore de patti men Satutno et ettam de matte 
dominante, quae mihi iniraicatur. . . 

360. raatrem et wcorem soils, qvae toetom 

ceptum in sua matrice utewque venio gestat m acre. 
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369. . . . cum hac tinctura vivificantur omnes mortui, ® ^ 

vivant, et hoc est fermentum primum clemcntatum, et 
Lunam, et hoc est lumen omnium luminura, et cst os 
fructus omnium luminum, quod illuminat omnia. 

370. Primum namque aqua desiillata pro Luna aestumatur. 
enim, tamquam ignis, in ea occuUatus est. ^ j • t in- 

379. Quartus est Infemalis intelUgibili opposiius. ardons e 
cendii absque ullo lumine. ^ .. 

383. Sal autem reperitur in nobili quodam Sale et in rebus omm • 

quo circa veteres Phllosophi illud vulgarem Lunam apP 
larunt, — 

384. (Deum habere) circa se ipsum amorcra. Quern alii spin 
intellectualem asseruere et igneum, non habentem 
transformantem se in quaecumque voluerit, et coaequant 
universis. . . . Unde rite per quandam similitudinem 
naturae Deum aut Dei virtutem, quae omnes res sustinet, 
mam mediam naturam, aut animam Mundi appellamus. ^ 

397. Primo fit cinis, postea sal, et de illo sale per diversas operatic 
Mercurius Philosophorum. . , 

404. Qui non gustaverit saporem salium, nunquam veniet aa p* 
tatum fermentum fermcnti. , . 

410. Alexander Magnus, Macedoniac Rex, ad nos, in Philmop 
sua ita ait: Benedictus Deus in coelo siet, qui artem bsnc 
Sale creavit. 

425. (In initio) Sal est nigrum fenne ac foetidum. 

441. Est lapis occultus, et in xmo fonie sepultus, 

Vilis et eiectus, fimo vel stercore tectvs . ♦ . 

Et lapis hie avis, et non lapis, aut avis hie est . • • 

. . . nunc spuma mans vel acetum. 

Nunc quoque gemma salis, Almisadir sal generalis 

Nunc mare purgatum cum sulphure purificatum . • • 

445. . . . cuius collum aureus fulgor, reliquum corpus purpute 
color in pennis dnxit. 

451. Ad hoc, scl. (corpus) spirituale, ignis, ad illud vero sd- 00 
ruptibile Salrefertur. 

455. Profundum maris sedem intelligamus infemi. 

462. Diabolus maria undique circumdat et undique pontum. 

463. (imaginationis) res amaras ut lachrymas. trisiiiiara et vennc® 
conscientiae. 

464. Gustus torquebitur peipetua fame sitique rabiosa, in 
levamen dabiiur raiseris Damnatis pro cybo absynthium* 
poiu autem aqua fellis. 
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»G. Mare Rubntm st'gnificat Bapiitm u ir t 

7. ^^are rubrum cst baptistnus sanguine Christi nibicundus. in 
quo hostes SCI. pcccata, tnerguniur. 

'9. Mcliuj csi gaudcre in opere, quam lacuri in divitiis sive vir- 
tuoso laborc. 

) 9 - Ibi Oryx in stintnto acstu sitibunda lachrymls quasi efhisis ct 
gemitibus iteratis ardorem solis detestari traditur. 

10. Res, cuius caput esi rubeum, oculi nigri et pedes albbestjnagis- 
tcrium. 

iC. Turn tua res agitur, paries cum proximus ardet, 

18. Fenix arable avis dicta quod colorem fenicium habeas et quod 
sit in toto orbe aingularu et unict. 

19. Qiicm tu hie quaeris, inquit, peregrine? Ad virginem non 
licitum cst wro appropinquare. 

rg. Hoceae nos hacc avis vei exemp/o sut resurrectionem credere, f 
Cur igiiur Judaci iniqui, Domini nostri Jesu Christi triduanara 
resurrectionem non crediderunt, cum avis trium dierum spatio 
seipsam suscitet? 

39. Sapiens, pennascuidabis.oro.tuas. 

35. Divitiae cedant et opes, hutc cedat et aurutn. cui mens non 
cadem. non homo, sed pecus est. 

.40. Pater cjus cst Sol, mater ejus Luna; portavit illud ventus in 
ventre suo: nutrix ejus terra cst. 

Vis ejus Integra est, si versa Cuerit in terram. 

Ascendit a terra in coelum, iterumque descendit in terram et 
recipit vim superiorum et inferiorum. Sic habebis gloriam 
toiiusmundi. 

150. Draco muiicrem et hacc ilium interimlt, simulque sanguine 
perfunduntur. 

J5?. Aenigmate hoc olim involutuin est a Philosophis: fac fixum, 
inquiunt, volatile, et rursus volatile iixum, et toium habebis 
magisterium. 

> 53 ' Nemo enim ascendit in caelum, quod quaeritis, nut qui de 
cacio (quod non quaeritis) descendit, ilJuminet cum. 

555. Disce cx te ipso, quicquid cst et in caelo et in terra, cognosewe. 
ut sapiens fias in omnibus. Ignons cadora et eiementa pnus 
unum fuisse, divino quoque ab invicera arlilido separata, ut et 
te et omnia generare possent? Si hoc nostr, reiiquum et te 
fucere non potest, aut ingenio cares omnl Rursus in omni ^n- 
eratione, separatio talis est necessaria, qualem de te iupn dm 
fiendam, antequam ad verae philosofjhiae studia velum 
pUces. Ex aliis nunquam unum fades quod quaens, lua pnus 
cx te ipso fiat unum. / -n,,. 

556. Simul descensus in quatuor et ascensw ad monadem. / De- 
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coquendus igimr, assandm, ct 

scendit, quae quidcm operationes omncs unica suru b 


557 ' 


facta (operatio). . ; jcion, 

Lapis noster transit in terram. terra in aquam, . q 
» . . .1 • ei<«<r/>rtr1f>tiir e conver 


559 ' 


Lnpis nosier iraubii m 

aer in ignem, ibi cst status, sed dcsccndetur c jj, 

Hac similitudine tibi satisfaciam: Films Det 


tiac simmiuuinc nui ^ : /iim 

gincm ibique earn figuratus homo nascitur, q“’ „„ 

propter nostram salutem veritatis viam jOTCat- 

* re.„iTprt onem in coelos rciuc 


nobis 


nobis passus et mortuus, post resurrectionem in coelos reroe 


noDis passus ei munuu^, i~»i. ^«„«rirculos 

Ubi terra, hoc est humanitas. cxaliata cst, super . . gjt 

mundi, et in coclo intcllcctuali sanctissjmae in 
collocata, , a pri^' 

570. Dehinc (animara) desccndcntcm per quosdam . prin- 

cipatibus malignis capi et secundum 

cipis in corpora diversa contrudi cisque partes 

578. Itaque vocatus sum Hermes Trismegistus, habens f 
Philosophiac totius mundi. 

580. Vis eius Integra cst, . . . si versa fuerit in terrain. 

584. Nam serpentes idco introrsum spectantia capita IiaD ^ ^ 
nificent inter se legates colloqui et convemre _ ; 

Unde enira . . . legati pacis caduccatores dicuntur . • • ^ ^ 
bus caduceis duo mala adduntur unum Soils aliud L 
Mcrcurius haec tam fera animalia concordat, nos jjeor 

cordare debere certura cst / Alii Mercurium quasi 
rium a latinis dictum volunt, quod inter coelum c 
semper incurrat . . . Caduceus illi adeo adsignatur, 
media hostes in amicitiam conducau / Perfaale is 
animos in concordiam trahet, duosque angues, hoc 
mutua, doctrinae suae virga in unum obligabit. 

585. Primo regnat Satumus in nigredine. _ itione® 

587. Ut per solutionem corpora solvunlur, ita per cogn 
resolvuntur philosophorum dubia. 

595. Laton autem est iramundum corpus. 


Laton autem est iramundum corpus. ^ M^ectu® 

597. Laton est ex Sole et Luna compositum corpus 

niinrl mm ft(»alliavi»ri« pt _ _ _ arl DlTStinam . 


citrinum; quod cum dealbaveris et . . . ad pristinam 
tatem perduxeris, babes iterum Latonem . . • » tunc 
ostium, et habes artis principium. , ^pt, 

600. Azoih et ignis laionera abluunt, et nigredinem ab eo an 

6 01. Ignis et aqua latonem abluunt et eius nigredinem absterg 

602. OtapSv iv fuata rw ptiBputv tov totc 
iraiS<av rpiZv pioov Bavivra ipocov iv 

TTvpX vvy vvp iy t 5 TopSavj \afiTOV xtA* _ , COf' 

603. Et si in fonte auii et argenti baplisati fuerimus et spint 
poris nostri cum patre et filio in coelum ascenderit, c 
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sccndcrit, an.raac nosirae levivJscent. et corpus meum animalc 
candidtim permanebit, sd. Lunae. 

6oj. Quando autero bapif/at tuncinfundit am'mam. 

608. ’Ev 'ASj avr^ f h »A^/<?ar< ahi / 

wpiaKovaiv^ • &r ry 'A8« «<il Iv ry ra^y iv ^ 

KaroKtiyrau *Orov 22 drtuxftj ij fa^ov, dro^iJcfovTttt aSra '^'Sou is 
oftt ppiipoi Ik yaffrpdc. 

Gog. Td oxanjpioy iKtiyo xSup Kol to<p<K I'liiy dy««TO xai p^rtjp- 

610. j^qua vclut morientcm dcducit in ttimulurn; spirittis sanctus 
^elut rcsurgentem penlucii ad caelum. 

G15. <J<Tos xoAitovs Kartpxofitvo^ tr vyyg Kn6af4 «« Xow{;«vo« nofl’ ^pfpav 

IvraSiv ivamvpnot. 

616. lyu ^vtoy mopa fiaixi i)fi> ovoppota alpant . . . p iKire^iwws Ik tov 
B vtfou • • • I cy<5 ttpx TO upoy ipvtoy ♦omf . • • > iyu eSpt 0 *UAios 
• • • iyu ttpi ‘A<^poS<inj • . • dyw <lpt KpdvoXi o SiSti^ix ^ws • • • 
dya> tipt ’Ompix i KoAovpenfc fScfp, iyi iipt ^ jraAcvpirfi Sp^aot. 
tyia dpi 1t<T€V<^vx KoXwplrg iap- 

6ig. Terra alba foUata est corona victoriae, quae est elms extractus 
a cinere, et corpus eorum secundum. 

CsG. lapis albus, sot albus, Luna plena, terra alba fructuosa, mundi* 
Gcataetcaldnaca. 

653. sri/tara otra mtvpara yUoftai, tr» iy r§ Korvfia^^ rev avtvfUiTex 

C40. Sale et facctlis Caesar . . . vtcit omnes. 

648. Sal est in se uno continens aquae ei ignis elemcntum; et hoc ex 
duobusest unum. 


C6t. ToffovTr; *A«rT \dyov ir*VKX{ov t<x^ ^ (n'n^x- / QuantO maglS 
Jibros Jegebam, tanio rnagis mibi illuminabatur. 

680. O aquam in acerba specie, quae tu elementa conservasi o 
naturam vicinitatis, quae tu naturaro solvisl o naiuram op- 
lumam, quae tu naturam ipsam superasi . . cum lumine coro- 
nata et naia es . . . et quinta essentia ex te orta est. ^ 

682. O aquam in amars acerbaque specie! Durum enim difScileque 
cui vis, ut fontem ilium inveniat. , 

688. Quae cum ita sint, satis en't humano ingenio post lucem Rdei. 
DiWnae maiestatis veluti lefractos radios in mundo. et rebus 

creatis agnoscerc. 

68g. Esse in Chemia nobile aliquod corpus . . . m wius initio sit 
tnheria cum acefo, in fine vero gaudium cum laetiaa. ita et 
mihi eventurum praesupposui. ut primo multa aspera, 
tristia. taediosa gustarem. p^errem et experirer. tandem 
omnia laetiora et faciliora visurus essem. 

691. 6 Ka0oXiK&x d'fiix. tf>V^ly. oMx 6m S r^ E5 ot Aoyoj- 

692. Pacer onuiis telesmi est hie. 
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IV. REX AND REGINA 

5. . . . occidit Osirim 

fluminis ripas mUeri corporis ” Giaeconim 

Nam Liberum ad Solem volunt referre jj ocHdid 

etc. . . . qui 'idit puerum solem? quis fefellit. ^ . ac- 
quis laceravit? quis divisit? quis xatione 

. . . sed et errorcm istum physica nirsum ^ 

protegere: indivisam mcniem et divisam, id est 

Tov/M/ieptff/Mvov vovv* hac se putant posse raiione^en 

13. El? BoIt, «I? ‘A 0 <ap fua t< 5 v fila, tU S< ‘AKupu ^ 

.7. st Airvrn'o. .cl dd»„ V- - 

Sa^oud. 

21. Ho5tesnieosomnessuperavict\ici, ^ . 

Venenosumque draconon pedibus meis subegi# 

Sum Rex cxitnius et dives in terns 


Hinc miiii Hermes nomen lyluorum domini 
25. Inquiunt quidam, vencrare humiditates, reges eoru® 

magnanirai iniuriam non patientes, parce ergo eis , . 
capta benevolentiara, et suis oculis tibi dabunt, ut q 
eis liabebis. , _ «n?tru£0 

27. Denique . . . videbisLapidemPhnosophicumK^^ . 
et Dominum Dominaniium, prodire ex sepulchn 
thalamo ac throno in scenam mundanam hanc . . - c 
Ecce, Renovabo omnia. . gjt 

Ihsuh Christi crudfixi, Salvatoris lodus generis humam, 
Mundi minoris, in Naturae libro, et ceu Speculo, typ 
Lapis Philosophorum, Servator Mundi maioris. 

Et scito quod aqua est quae occultum extrahit. 

^ - . Cave ab hydropisi et diluvio Noe. h?condit 

42. Equorum venter secretum est maximum: in hoc se 

uoster hydropicus, ut sanitatera recuperet et ab omni aq 
solem se exoneret. , ... 

43. Ita senex in balneo sedet, quem in vase optime S‘f***® 

clauso coniine, quoad Mcrcurius visibilis invisibiU* 
occuUetur. ^ tlaiio 

45. Et ad Naaman dictum est: Vade et lavare septies in Joj 
et mundabetis. Nam ipse est unum baptisraa in absoluti 
peccatorum. 

46. O benedicta aquina forma pontica, quae elemenia dissob 

50. ... igiiur homo, caelum, ct terra unum sunt, etiam aer 
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aqua. Si homo res in matoii mundo transmutare novjt , , . 
quanto magis id in miaocosmo, hoc est in se ipso noverii, quod 
extra se potest, modo cognoscat hominis in homine thesaurum 
existere maximum, et non extra ipsum, 

53 * Nemo creatorem poterit melius cognoscere quam ex opere 
noscitur artifex. 

69. Masculus autem est, qui sine alls exlstit sub foemina, foemina 
vero habet alas. P/opterea dixerunt: Praucite foeminam super 
masoilum et ascendet masculus super foeminam. 

73. Haec petra nhi Fuerit percussa aquas non dabu. 

74. Sonora vox, suavis et grata philosopiiantium auribus. 0 fons 
divitiarum inexhaustibilts veritatem et iusu'liam sitientibus! 
O desolatorum imperfectioni solatium} Quid ultra quaerius 
mortales anxii? cur infinitis animos ^csiros curis exagitatis 
miseri? quae vestra vos excaecai dementia quaeso? cum in 
vobis, non ex vobis sit omne quod extra vos, non apud vos 
quaeritis. 

75. Paradlsum ipsum non teirenum videri posse, non in solo 
aliquo, sed in nostro principali, quod animatur et vivificatur 
animae virtutibus, et iniustone spiritus Dei* 

84. Antiquus dierum cum sua ccUitate habiiavit, ut inians, in 
utero. 

85. Puerulus tuus senex est, o virgo, ipse est Antiquus dierum et 
omnia praecessit tempora. 

95. assimilavit subtilitatem catoris ignis, grcssui piae mairis super 
ventrem filii sui. 

102. Ilia res . . . passim apparere colores facit. / hie est^ iguur 
lapis, quem omnibus nuncupavimus nominibus, qui opus 
recipit et bIbit, et ex quo omnis color apparet. / Omnes Mund: 
colores manifestabuntur. . , 1 . i- -u 

J04. Dum autem Quinta Essentia in terra est, id in multipucibus 
coloribus contrarii splendoris SoUs cognoscis, queraadmodum 
cemis in Iride dum Sol per pluviam jplendet. 

105. KOpr/y TOv rapa^fxt Ip*’’ 

112 . Quianimamn3e3mlevavcrit,eiusajloresvidcbit. 

1 16. Oro ex toto corde Miseiicordiam warn, ut inntas mihi de cac is 
sanclis luis Ruacji Hhochmah-El. Spirimm Sapientiae luas, 
qui mihi famiiiaris semper adsisut, me 
moneal, doceal: meeum sit Orel. I^boret; mih- det bene relle, 

nosse, esse et posse in Physicis,Ph>-sicomedicJS. 

tea. Hie sigiilata mater in intanus sui remre sorgi P • 

Ut ob tantam . . . puritatero putredo hinc exni ^ • J 

scias Virginem nostmm terram uliimam su!»re cultiotioncm, 

utineafructusSolisseraineturacinaturctur . . • 
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125. Quae tamen omnia.bonum pracnunciant ^opta- 

^ licet tam bene vexatus homo tandem al.quando bea^me^ 

tumque exitum consecuturus siet. ^ legitut, 

ipsa SS. scriptura testis es. m qua (a T.m. f ^^'^^dint, 
quod videlicet omneis, qui beate ■" „„,tas tribu- 

persequutionem pati cogantur, quodquc P „ccessuffl 

lationes et angustias, regnum coelorum ingred 

habeamus. . , ^ jT^tur, Qui* 

128. Foenix didtur rubeus, et cst Chnstus, de < 1 “° . Quarc 

est iste. qui venit de Edom linctis vestibus dc 
ergo nibnim est indumentum tuum et vMtime 
calcantium in torculari? / Edom quod ' ucdb 

appellatus, propter rufum pulmentum quo a Iratr j 
est dbatus. / Tertia die avis reparatur, quja Chnstu 


susdtatur a Patre. ^ 

129. Tootj ix°v iv lavnp tV ■r“>' xp^imriov ^j!Lj xcX^t- 

131. Et ccite solitudo, unicum conservandi spiritualis 

dium ampUssiraam intemae felidtatis occasionem pra 
134, Si autem mortuus Cuerit pavo, non j.®‘^__njatibus. 

foetidum dat odorcm, sed manet tamquam condita a 
136. Hermes Princeps.— Post tot illata generi humano , .^’jieic 
consilio: Artisque adminiculo, medidna j «udct; 

fluo.— Bibat ex me qui potest; lavet qui vult; lurbet q 


bibite fratresetvivite. ^ ^ Armanen** 

138. totum elixir aibedinis et rubedinis, et est aqua P . -jest 
et aqua vitae et mortis, el lac virginis, herba ablutio 
fons animalis: de quo qui bibii, non moritur, et es 
tivum colons et medidna eorum, et fadens f-^dt et 

et est illud quod mortificat, siccat et humectat, p -^tat s® 
infrigidat et £adt coniraria. / Et ipse est Draco, qui ®l^jgj.ficit 
ipsum et impraegnat seipsum et parit in die suo, et 1 
ex veneno suo omnia animalia. / Accede Corpus a 
hunc, ut cum tua Mente bibas ad satietatem et m p ^ 
non sitias amplius vanitates. O admiranda fontis efficao 
de duobus unum, et pacem inter inimicos fadtl Potes 
fons de spiritu et anima mentem facere, sed hie de m 
corpore virum unum elHdu Gratias agimus tibi P^ter, 
filios tuos inexhausti virtutum fontis tui participe* 


dignatus sis. Amen. _ fortem 

148. Alii appellaverunt hanc terram Leonem vindem 10 

praelio; Alii draconem devorantem, congelantem vel n* 
cantem caudam suara. nuod 

150. Sed nullum corpus immundum ingreditur, excepto uno, q 
Milgariter vocatur a philosophis Leo viridis- 
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15>- quia dcpopulata (lerra) cji a mis spiriiibus. 

>{5- Qui suj ipsiiM spiritus tarn mulia dcvorat. 

J73- . . . lapidam. quern qui a^osdt, ponit iUun super oculoj 
suos. 


178. Dixit enim d mater sua; O Marchos, oportet ne hunc iRnem 
esse leviorem calore febiis? Dixit ei Afarchos, o raaier. fiat in 
statu febris. Revertor ei accendo ilium ignem. 

189. Venus autem, cum sit orientalis,SoIempraecedit. 

193- I^eque debito videbis Embleroa Opens magni, nempe 
nigrum, caudam pavonis, album, citrinum, rubeumque. 
sty. Et nota quod natura in prindpio suae originis rntendit facere 
Solem vel Lunara, sed non potest propter Vencrem, corruptum 
argentum vivum, corooustum, vel propter terrain foetidam, 
quare sicut puer in ventre matris suae ex txuruptbne matricu 
contrahit infinnitatera ei corruptionem causa loci per aeddens, 
quamvis sperma fuerit munduro, tamen puer sst leprosus et 
immundus causa matHds corrvptae, et tie at tie cmnibvj 
metallis imperfectis, quae comimpuntur ex Vencre, ct terra 
foetida. 

S05. Leonem tuum in orieme quaeras, et aquilam ad meridiem 
in assumptum hoc opus nostrum . . • tuum iter ad meridiem 
dirJgas oportet; sic in C}pro votum consequeris, de quo latius 
mintme loquendum. 

210. Completurrosa alba tempore acsfirali in Orhnte. 

213. . . . quornodo hoitus aperiendus. ct rosac nobilcs in agro suo 
conspiciendacsient. 

218. Antichristus in magna Babylonia de mcrcirice generis Dan 
nascetur. In matris utcro dlabolo replebitur et in Cororaim a 


maleficis nuirieiur. 

zig. Ut rosa per medias efllorei rosdda spinas, 

sic Veneris nunquam gaudia felle arent. 

220. Et ila tandem, in unum contentum corruat imbibendo cum 
uno iermento, id esi aqua una,quia aqua est fermcnlum aquae. 
22t. rt/.Sros aMt refro *'* 

AiareCroTo{<unvS<upaahnfiri^-^ 

sss. Sic et duas Gracdae litteras. summam ct uftimam, si6i incfuK 
Dominus. initii ct finis conoirientium 

modum A ad n usque volntur (Apoc. b.8) «t rursus n ad A 
replicaiur, iia ostenderent in seesse el mitu dorsum ad fincm 
et^fmis rccursum ad initium, ut omms disposiuo in eum den- 

.4. K- ChS™ 
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non Aristoteliram, setl cam quae quac'n>e"- 

nam cius doctrina tola comistit in M rcliquo! 

(laciorum optimum est pallium. Cum ipse P^alo ^^ > 


reprchcndisset, quaercndac famae gratia, nullum p 
modius instrumentum rcpcrisse, quam idem, q ,* jua 

dendo luerat usus, amphibologico „iian!, et 

contra sinistram oppugnanicm, dcxtro subterlug .j-pipiis 
e contra: quod Sophismatis genus in omnibus eius P 

videre licet. „i i,.rram suart 

250. Quod cum cognovisset bonus pater tenebras au j^e, 

supervenisse, produxit ex sc virtutem, quae dicitur 
qua circumdedit primum hominem, quae sunt^ qui 
menta, id est ventus, lux, aqua, ignis et nug- 

dutus, tamquam ad adparatum belli, descendit de 
nare adversum tenebras. _ rneoarato. 

263. Deinde fermentum tangit cum corpore imp6rtecto p ^ 

ut dictum est, quousque fiant unum corpore, specie c y . 
et tunc dicitur Ortus; quia tunc natus est lapis 
vocatus est rex a Philosophts, ut in Turba dicitur. 
regem nostrum ab igne venientem, diadematc corona 
2G4. . . . quare signo ilium notabili notavit OmnipotenSi 
nativitas per Orientera in Horizonte HSmisphaeru sm p 
sophicum annunciatur. Viderunt Sapicnics in Evo ^ B 
obstupucrunt statimque agnoverunt Regem ad 

mundo naium. Tu, cum eius Astra conspexeris, seq^ sefliO" 
usque cunabula, ibi videbis infanlem pulcrum, 
vendo, regium puellum honora, gazam aperi, auri^ ernqit® 
offeras, sic tandem post mortem libi camem san^in 
dabit, summam in iribus Terrac Monarchiis medicinam- 

265. Etvideatisiksirvestitumregni vestimento. , monte* 

266. Lapis Philosophorum est rex de coelo descendens, cuius 

sunt argentei rivuli aurei et terra lapides et gemmae pre . 

268. Quod infunditur anima corpori, et nascitur Rex 

Ego coronor, et diademate omor, et regiis vestibuS m 
quia corporibus laetitiam ingredi £acio. / Cinerem ^ 

pendas, quia Deus reddet ci liquefactionem et tunc 
Rex diademate rubeo divino nulu coronatur. Oportet te 
hoc magisterium tentare. 

272. Proiice ergo supra quodvis Corpus, et ex CO tantum jj 

vis, quoniam in duplo muUiplicabitur Tinctura eius. 
una pars sui primo convertit cum suis corporibus 
panes; sccundo convertit mlllc. Tertio decern milli 3 » * 1 ^ 
centum millia; quimo mtlle millia in solificum et lunin 
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cxanimij ipse pWlMophtorum Re* vidcatur 
traen ymt et a proWo damal: Qui me libmbit tx aquis 
« in siccum reducct, hunt ego diviiiis beabo perpcn'us H/c 
damor etsi audiatur a mnitis, nuUi tamen tius cornmiserationc 
aucti, quaerere regem luhemu. Quij enim, inquium, se demer. 
pt m aequor? Quis suo praesentaneo perinjlo altcrius perioi- 
lum levabit? Pauci sunt eiuj lamentationi creduli et putant 
VDcem auditazn esse Sallae et Cliarybdis resonos fragores et 
ooatus. Hinc ociosi sedent domi nee tegiatn gazam. ut ncc 
salutera curani. 


280. VewtQ philosophorum antimonium ia man profundo, ui 
regius ille filius demersum delitescit. 

289. Plumbum vexaiiones et molesUas significat, per quas Deus nos 
vishat et ad resipiscentiam redudt, Quemadmodum enim 
plumbum amnes mecallorum imperfectiones comburit et ex* 
terminat, unde Boethus Arabs illud aquam sulphuris vocat, ita 
quoque tribulauo in hacc vita multas maculas, quas con* 
traximus, a nobis abstergit: unde S. Ambrosius illam davem 
coeli appellat 

89]. £x ossibus deinde et medulla etusnasd primo ceu veimiculum, 
inde fieri pul/um. 

301. Hic enim dum nasdtur, renim viaaitudo fit et innovatio. 

306. Phoenix avis pavone pulchrior esi; pavo enim aureas argen* 
teasque habet alas: Phoenix vero hyadnthinas et smaragdinas, 
predosonmique lapidum coloribus distinctas; corooam habet 
in capite. 

316. Ascendit per sc, nigrescit, descendit cc albesdt, cresdi et de- 
cresdt . . . nascitur. moritur, resurgit, postea in aetcraum 
vivit. 

3 1 9. Xptacephalus draco, princeps tenebranim, iraxit de coelo cauda 
siia partem stellanim et nebula peccaionira eas obtexit, atque 
monis tenebrisobduxit. 

335. K<u oix ivdpwo^, Sv*^ itfip-irw Koi i(ovStV 7 ](sa Aae 5 * al-rot 

ttrru'o ^o(TtA<vt t5s o ii'WTOs* 

351. Nam requiei adieus nimis cat coarctatus, neque ad rliam quis- 
quam potest ingredi, nisi per animae aflbetionem. 

352. Esse in Chemh nobile aliqood corpus, quod de dommo ad 

dominummovetur. . . o* 1 

361. quod vocat Plato tntelligibile non sensibilt / S)mpl« cst pars 
inopinabilis / est uniiis cssenu'ae / Opus non pCTfiatur nisi 
vertatur in simplex. / Consersib elementoruin ad simple^/ 
Homo est di^ior animaliom et propinquior simplia et Mc 
propter iateJl/geotiam- 
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562. Eiusque (veritatis) talem esse viriutcm compereni 

miracula fecerit. •„ joque 

a66. ... ad amussim studeat centrum co^osccre 
^ se totum conferat, et centrum liberab.tur ab omn^m 

fectionibus et morbis. ut ad prions monarch.ae sia 

restUuatur. rllniite cl 

367a.Accipite spiritum nigrum vcterem, et eo corpora 

cruciate, quousque alterantur. Deritum 

Irritate bellum inter aes et argentum vivum, ‘^imtatc 

tendunt et corrumpuntur prius. / Inter ea pugn 
aerisque corpus diruiie, donee pulvis fiaL . 

Diabolum ista in caelum erexisse deadens ac ^on. 

nec non ilia postmodum in mentem humanam 0 
atum fuisse, videlicet ambitionem, brutalitatem, 

et divortium. ^ ad instar 

Homo a Deo in fomacera tribulationis collocatur et 
compositi Hennetici tamdiu omnis generis vetcri 

jnodisque calamitatibus et anxietatibus prenutur, don 
Adamo et cami (Ephes. 4) siet mortuus et tamquani vere 
homo . . . iterumresurgat. ^ 

573. Per splritualem istam suam mortem, aniroa su 


368. 


369- 


370 - 


cximitur. ^ , d«inei# » 

380. Postremum veto (opus) in altcro regali Jovis sono^ ^ubini* 

quo Rex noster poicntbsimus coronam preiiosissimis 
contextara suscipiet, “sic in se sua per vestigia volvitur 

383. Ciconia ibi sedebat, quasi se appellans circulum^ lunar 

384. Rex onus est, id est anima . . , lapidi mortuo infusa 

395. Haec cnim res a te extrahxiur; cuius etiam minera 

apud te naraque illara inveniunt, et, ut verius confit ^ ^ 

aedpiunt; quod cum probaveris, amor eius et dilectio 
augebitur. Et scias hoc verum et indubitabile permanae- ^ ^ 
41 !• OTav TO alxrjfyyrp crSv^ia vaTtjtnfret xal oray ycvTjrai to. Si'O O' 
appo' fUTa &t}XMas mrt apper ovre ^ 

412. Confert enira Deus hanc divinam et puram 

fidelibus et servis illis sdlicet quibus earn a prima^’a 
natura conferre disposuii . . . Nam haec res nihil nis* ^ 
Dei aliissimi (esse) potest; qui prout s'ult, et etiam cui 
suis servis et fidelibus illud committit, et monstrat • • • 
ponit enim Dominus ex suis servis quos STilt et eligit, ut 
scientiam divinam homini celatam quaerant, et quaesi 
secum retineant. . 

413. DIcit enim primus spagixorum Dux: Pulsate et 

414. Nam csenire quandoque solet, ut post multos annos, la 
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ct studia . . . nonnulli sint elecii, multis pulsationibus, ora- 
tionibus et investigatione sedula piaemissis. 
i6. Sic etiam lapidis compositum Rex et Regina dicuntur . . . 
Sic vir et mulier dicuntur Masadus ct femina propt^ copiilam 
videlicet et actionem et passionem. Rosinus: Artis auri ar- 
canum et mare et ieniina consistit. ^ . . ... 

; 20 . Quern divus Plato in ignea substantia habitare posuit: mtelli- 
gens videlicet inenarrabilem Dei in seipso splendorcm et area 
seipsumamorem. , , ^ 

ISO. Qiu per alienum ingenium et manura mercenartam operatur. 

‘ ® SienLveritate opera videbit.n vice s-em,qutaltensem^^^^^ 

pracstat operam, uti servus in arte, nunquam ad Regin 
mpteria admiitetur. 


V. ADA^^ AND EVE 

.. I5te «t Philosophorum Mcrcurius, ille «lrtenimm Miao- 
S. Acdp“Ato«q-;od 

quia Kifql'oThLinM qui sunt lui similes in mundo, scunt 

suum lapidem esse occuliam in suo corpore 

Adaraum. qui ^^utc sununi conditoris omnium 

gestaretabeomomento.q Mercurium philos- 

Lita sunt. Ea d= causa J^ttU enram abs.rusis- 

ophorum nilul aliud esse, *1“ jjiup, , . . est in Merairio 

simum Mercurium et non smlga philosophorum ma- 

quicquM quaetunt sapientes . . • P ^ ^aphroditus Adam 
mria:nihU aliud est. quat^ • • ab artifice, ut 

atque mierocosmus, / Nat^ tn p ^,a„,iam adducatur. 

f““tr;s;lioUius\rSimi lap^ Adamici. fit ea 

,.SA':;rmusera.Domi„us,R2eUnrpem.or. 

; AdaminbalneormideMt. 

8- In quo Venus su.um.kmr^^e 

Quod utosopliicns. 

,8. Secundus Adam qui dicur hppM“»I> 
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ig. Ex quatuor autem elcmentis pater nostcr Adam e 

. creatisunt, • !. - 


. . . creatisunt, ^n'mi hominu c 

,6. (Deus) incepit -“"I 


Jiridem. Ruber pulvis £actus «t Ppu. 

bus, albus pro ossibus ct nervis, vindis “ .[je _ 

Scivit enim per temarium Adami non P ^ leniavii 

unario protegenie temarium, binanum Jgitur 


55 * 


ingredi. 


84 - 


36. 


. item non ignoravit Evam a viro suo divisam t ^ 
naturalem binarium ab unario sui lemarii. onodlibet a 

Nara Elementa circularia sunt, ut Hermes sent » H 
duobus aliis drcumdatur, cum quibus j^nero 

tatum ipsorum sibi appropriata, uti est terra fj^mditate* 
aquam, paiticipans de igne in siccitate, et de aqu 
Etsicdecaeteris. ^ ^ ■u*«^ microcosiD^ 

Homo igitur.quiraagnimundi est imago, etm 


Homo igitur, qui raagni mundi est imago, et ^prypj sat 

seu parvus mundus vocatus (sicut mundus ad .. j^ojag- 

JJ ^ plMTientlS COmpOSllUS' 


47 


seu parvus mundus vocatus ^sicut ^nejtus.t 

simUitudinem factus. ct ex quatuor elementis 
HUS homo appellatur) etiam suum coelum ct gt 

Nam anima et intellectus sunt ejus coelum; boniinh 

sensualitas ejus terra. Adeo ut coelum et -yndic* 

cognoscere, idem sit quod plenam et integram ton 
rerum naturalium cognitionem habere. ^rnnes 

In Adamo ergo protoplaste . . . “usque 

notiones sive Species supradictae a Psyche lacuv *1 
sinpilaritatera eraanativam. 


singularitatera eraanativam. ^ ^ ralefacio et* 

Ro. Deinde caput, manus et pedes (leonis) colligo, et ^ gt 

^ . rnr.lihu. .tVtuarum cx lapidibus aittis 


55 


uemue caput, mauus ci. pcuw vw..-©-. 

aquam cxtractam a cordibus statuarum ex lapidi 
citrinis, quae cadit de coelo tempore pluyiae. sudon 

Laudanum autem barbae eius, i.e. mumiavel ysopos . . . 

Universae creaturae fundamenta . . . contineantu 
Radical! humido, Mundi semxne, Mumia, Matena pr 

^ j_.: ifmis SCJ 


Kauicaii numiao, munui :>ciuiiic, iviuima, — _ • , ^gjoper 
Et ideo per abluiionem aquae et desiccationem * 5 ”* . 

*lt i„ I «ipnm est tin 


extrahis oleum a corde statuarum. / Hoc oleum ^ 
aurum et anima, ac philosophorum unguentum. / 1* 
seu aqua divina . . . ctvocatur Afediafor. ra\’ita*^' 

6i. Faciebant autem in iis (statuis) cum ostia, turn con gje- 
quibus deomra quos colebam, simulacra imponebant- 
bant itaque viles eiuscemodi statuae Mercuriales, sea 
deorum omamenta (uoAAwwio-fiovs) continebant- 
G5. proiiciet semen suum supra marmorem in siraulachrum- 
G7. Duo Adam effiduntun unus, pater noster, in morte 
mortalis factus est, peccans: sccundus, pater noster, m 
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rcctioncm, quoniam inunortalis cum esset, per mortem devidt 
mortem atque peccatum. Primus Adam, hie, pater: posterior 
illic, etiam primi Adam est pater. 

68. Restat nunc pars altera philosophicae praxeos, longe quidem 
diffidlior, longe sublimior. In quo omnes ingenii nemos, omma 
denique mentis curricula muUorum philosophomm elanguisse 
leeimus. Difficilius cl cnim homincm fMcres reviviscere. quam 
monern oppMere. Hie Dei petitur epos: Maximum quidem 
mysterium St creare auimas, atque corpus mamme m statuam 

,0. magnus iiie ignis qui muudum^^^^^^^^ 

’ universum; deinde itenim demittunt animm, 5 ““ 

rsnt“;,3i;:vSstSui: 

79 . (jAissj^rrjs Was 

Sa. »Smest,qu^ad^ 

83. klatns ,■ 

omnium sub ipsa «Bon$o ex camera sua nupuali 

84. Pulchritudo ^ sponsus procedens de 

prodcunte comparata. tt ipse 4 r 

thalamo suo. . ihalamo suo; praesagio 

85. Procedit Chnstus quasi JP”"’” ^cuitil siatt gigas CMUl- 

“ nupliarum emit ad ““P**™ nuds Ihorum. et ibi 6rm- 

taiido per riamt P'"'"!' ^^1 sentiret anhelantem m 
avit ascendendo pieutis se pro eonjuge dedit 

suspiriis aeaturam, commerao 


78 


suspiriis ““'“'■“^^.“’““'^arbunculum, tanquam sui s 
ad poenam. Tradidit „,pttui> jure matronara. 

guiiiis geramam, et .irvirgiuem eastam ex- 

■Aptavi VOS,’ inquil Apostoim, 

hibere Christo.’ ,... .tnutis medicinalis quam 'U 

■ alioTmplieUroTuu““^ 
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103. Mundum per aquam esse renovandum vel potius cast g 

pauloque minus quam de:endum,_ ^mnlectebatur alter 

ug. Decern circulos a se invjc^ distunctos cuius 

circulus, qui huius universitatis anima esse ferebat 

noraenerat Leviathan. ^ 'Recmoth sub 

120. In eodem (diagrammate) repen eum, qui voratur 

infimo drculo collocatum. Leviathans ^ et in 

grammatis auctore bis erat scriptum, in superfici 

centre circuli. . . , diaeranun* 

121. Animam tamen omnia perraeaniem iinpium no 6 

esse ponit. _ , cum astro 

124. Nunc autem angelum leoni similem aiunt hab 

Satumi necessitudinera. ^ 

125. Tibi, prime etseptime . . . opus filio et patn p - gt"P<f 

130. T« Kpov« Trpoa^KtL ^ </J8o/«a« naXiVTa Kfli irpwTwc » 

flovSoM. , rtTculos or- 

131. Isti autem aliis alia addunt, Prophetarura . virgin® 

culis indusos . . . virtutum ex quadam Frun 


manantcm, viventem animam. 

155. Quia Solis ctLunaecolorcshacc duo meialla ref^ ' iunxitf 

156. Redemptor autem nosier in carne veniens, pleta gl 

quia opcrationes septiformis spiriius simul in se c 
manenicshabuit. . jlU 

153. Habet in se unusquisque Adam ct Eyam. Sicut c cst 

prima hominis iransgrcssionc suggessit serpens, ac 
Eva, consensit Adam: sic ct quotidie fieri videmus, 

geritdiabolus, delectaturcaro,a)nsentitspiritus. Ujno. I* 

158. Tlasmavit Dcus hominem’, id cst finxit de jjjnem* 

autem qui ad imagincm Dei factus est et ad sirni 1 jncor* 
interior homo nosier cst, invisibilis ct incorporalis 
ruplusatqucimmortalis. ^ ^ 

159 . 'O 51 *oTo TT/K fUiva tSta Tt« 5 y<ro?, ^ c^payU, votttosi 

uppcv oStc a^OapTox - mJnO 

187. Esse in Chcmia nobilc aliquod corpus, quod de no 
dominum movciur, in cuius initio sit miseria cum ace o, 
verogaudiumaimlacticia. . .. ^qO 

195. Ps)clic, quae ipsis ncphcsch didtur, sit spiritus . . ' , 
quatenus pl.mc corporcus sed insitus i!le atquc pnm 
seminalis, quern rcccntiorcs Archeum vocant, cum 
spondcl Philosophorum anima vegetativa seu pins 1 » 
Plaionicorum to irjtJpfnTTUfor scu concupiscible. 

I9ja. Mater cnim nil est nisi propensio Patris ad infenora. 

195. (Adam) a Cabbalistis Adam Kadmon didtur, ad dmcr 
Adami Proioplastae . . . eo quod inter omnia a Deo em 
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pnmum occupet locum, prout protoplancs in specie hominum: 
ita ut per ilium nihil commodius intdJigj queat, quam anima 
Mesnae. quern et Paulus ad 1 Corinih. 15. vers. 45-^in indiritat 
201. . . . inquit Ere^el S4. v. 31: Vos Adam estk Id esfvos 
memo vocamini Adami nomine. Senses enim csi: si liieraliicr 
textus intelligendus esset, objectio merito fieret, omnes etlam 
populos inundi sive gentiles eodem modo esse homines, quo 
Israelitae; statura nem^ erccta. Ubt porro quoqiie dicendum 
fuisset, VOS homines estis. Verura enim vero (sensus hie est, ex 
animabus vesiris consistebat mlcrocosmus Adami) ... § ii: 
Vos^ estis Adam. (Quasi diceret omnes Jsraeliiarum animaj 
nihil aliud fuisse quatn Adamum niminim protoplasten:) Et 
VOS sdntillae illius atque membra ejus extitistis. 

203. Hinc quoque dixerunt Wagistri nostri: Non seniet filius 
David, donee plenc exiverint omnes aniraae, quae fuenmt in 
corpore (nimirum protoplastae). 

304. Differentias autem numericas refeixi ad dispositionem biland- 
fonnem ubi fades faciei obvertitur, et duo vel plura cjusdem 
perfectionis. et specie!, tantum dlstinguuntur, ut mas et 
foemina. Quae differentiae nuroericae eiiam denotantur per 
id, quod dicitur anterius, et posierhis. 

SJ8. T^iyytt'tTtu SiSc, r5 y', mI Twy*^ nh"f (raptor- 

Sip. Jem Adam Kadmon emanavit ab uno simpl/d, adeoque ut 
tinitas: sed et dcscendit, et delapsus est in ipsam naturam swam, 
adeoque est duo. Itcnimque redudtur ad unum, quod in se 
habei, et ad summura; adeoque est tn’a et quatuor. 

220. El haec est causa, quod noracn essentialc habeat quatuor 
literas, tres diversas, et unam bis sumptam: quoniam //e 
primum est uxor roC Jodi el altemm, uxor rev Vav. Primum 
emanavit a Jod, via direcia, et alicrum a J'av, via converia et 
reflexa. , . .... 

222. Jod, quia simplex, est unum ct primum quid, et simile uni, 
quod numeris; et puncio, quod corporibus omnibus pnus t3t. 
Punctum autem, secundum Jongitudmem moium prodiiai 
Ifneam, nempe Fav. / Litera /ad quae pundum ipium, facu 
est principium, medium ct finis; imo spw ctiam pnna^mn 
Decadum et finis unftatirm atquc ideo r^ii m unum. / Quo- 
m-am Sapicnlia Benedfcri f 

hoc non I».sent manitcsiari nnindi, coin j 

magna cWt a,q..e team,-. Wnc .Vram 
m denuo desccndcrct et P"™"’!"™ 
atone emitterel lucent suam. If' 
atque Innuemiam inugnen. eibntat ■ 

sac. rJv denotat vitan., quae ejt emanatio ct moto. eoenuae, qu 
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L se ipsa manifestatun estque medium uniendi, et connexi 


onis, inter essentiara et iniellectum. 


existenua. 


l?^teC“vel menus. 


/ He ultimura est imago et similitudo intellectus i 

228. Viriditaie enim videtur praefigurari virginitas. 

229. O benedicta viriditas, quae cunctas res generasl „ fgj-pbaiur 

230. Nonne spiritus Domini, qui est amor igneus, 
super aquas, edidit eisdem igneura quendam 
nihil sine calore generari possit? Inspiravit Dps re 

. . . quandam germinaiionem, hoc est vinditatem, q 
cunctae res muUiplicarcnt . . . Omnes res ^ce gj. 

ides, cum esse viride crescere dicatur . . . Hanc erg 
andi \'irtutem rerumque conservationem Anun 
vocare libuit. auruin 

231. Unde Aristoteles ait in libro suo: Aurum nostrum, n 
^'ulgi: quia ilia viriditas, quae est in eo corpore, es 
fectio eius. Quia ilia viriditas, per nostrum magisien 
vertitur in aurum verisstmum- 

Lapis candens 6t ex tribus; 

Null! datur nisi quibus 


238* 


Dei fitspiramine. .r « Tiuiiis 

; rotundae figurac: Ut sit jn 


248. Vas . . . oportet esse iuiutiuac itguisk., wfc »•- — j 
mutator firmamemi et tesue capitis. / Caput eius ^ gjj 
aetemum et ideo caput denominatur vita glonosa e 
serviunt ei. Et hanc imaginem posuit Deus in pamdiso ^ ^ 
arum, et in ea posuit suam imaginem et similitudin^- 
quousquc caput nigrum aethiopis portans sumh 
(ueritbenclavatum. ousQ'^® 

249. Acdpc cerebrum eius, aceto acerrimo terite . • • 

obscurciur. , gbro 

250. Cum igitur spiritus illc aquarum supracoelestium m 


sedcm et locum acquisierit. , . jn 

: mcmbrum (scl. cerebri s. cor / ^ 


253. . . . oportet nos vcricre jntinuruiii ^sc*. wt-*^** — - 
prindpio operis, in id ex quo gencratum est, et tun 
vcriimus ipsum per spiritum in id quod volumus. / ' - 
est triangulus composiiionc ct est propinquius omntbus 

bris corporis ad similitudinem simplids. . . jo 

254. Maxima virtus mincralis est in quolibet homine, et maxt 
capiie inter dentes, ut suo tempore inventum est auru ^ 
grants miniitis et oblongis . . . propter hoc didtur quo * 

est in quolibet homine. 

tCs. TO try^/ia rapcyxi^oAXSot ^oucm kc^miA^ iftoMorro^’ flilfO 

270. Similiter nominant hanc aquam Nubcm vivificantcm, mun ^ 
inferiorem cl per Iiacc omnia iniclligunt Aquam ioUa 
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Oram PMosophonim. quod vocavit dominm Hemes 

rinU ““1“ ”°“™- Xundiis interior esl corpus et 

anis combmtus, ad qnem rcdocunt Animam honoraiam. Et 
anis combustus, et anima, sum aumm sapi'entum, quod serai- 
nant m terra sua alba, et terra margaiitanim stellata, foHata, 
benedreta, sftieme, quam nominavit terrain foliorum. ci 
terram argenti, et lerram auri. / In quo dixit Herraej; Seminate 
aurura m terram albam foliatam. Terra alba foliata esl Corona 
victonae, qua est cinis cxiractus a cinere - . . 

£/g© Lv/is aiafer ef ager in quo solare seminarique debet 
semen ■ • • / (ait sol) Ego enim sum sicut semen seminatum 
in terram bonam • . . / Jam sdas Virgmem nostram temro. 
uliimam subire cultivationero, ut in ea fructus Solis seminetur 
ac maturetur.^ / Redplam a te animam adulando. / Aqua 
supra terram mddente, creaius est Adam, qui et raundus est 
minor. / Terra diciiur mater ele/nentoruia, quia portat filium 
in ventre suo. / Quamvis in pWmo suo parm per Solem et 
Lunam gencratus, et de terra in aaretione sua posfulatus siet. 

/ Pater susdpic filtum, hoc est, terra rciinet spirifura. ( Quia 
toiius mundi ima pars terra est, aeihen's auiera ima pan luna 
esl: Lunam quoque terram, sed aetheream, vocaverum. 

»75. Aedpe itaque tu, charissime, verbonim meorum legiiimum 
sensum, et intdlige, quia philosophi similes sunt liortulanis et 
agricolis, qui primum quidem semina deligunt, et delecta non 
in Mdgarem terram, sed in excultos agros, aut hortorum iugera 
seminant • • • j Habito autem Sole ct Luna pliilosophorum 
tanquam semine bono, terra ipsa ab omnibus suit iramunditiu 
et herbis inutilibus expurganda esl ct diJigenii culiura elabo- 
randa, in caraque sic elaboratam Solis ct Lunae pracdicta 
semina mittenda sunt . . . 

sj6. Ubi terra, hoc est humaniias. cxaltata est super omnes drculos 
Mundi, et in caelo intellectuali sanctissimae Trinlt^iis eil col- 
locata. / Donum namque Dei est, habcm mjtteriura indi- 
viduae unionis sanctae Trinitatis. O sdentiara praedariwi- 
mam, quae «t thcatrum universac naturae, ciusque anatomia. 
astrologia terrestris, aiyumentum omnipotenuae Dei. tesu- 
monium resurreciionis mortuorum, cxemplum remustonis 
peccatorum, infallibilc luturi iudidt experimentum ct specu- 
lum aciemae beaiiludinis! 

st8. Ouaraobrem in centro leme 4pni» «t coplosisslimu aatuamu- 
simusque (ex radiis soUiibus ibidem collectus). qui barathrum 
sive ottrus nuntupaiur, neque alius est ignis sublunam; aews 
enim site teircsirfs reliquiae prindpiorum praedictorum, 
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a; damnatu 


279- 


285. 


288. 


videlicet caloris solaria cl aquae, sunt ignis ct terra: 

Ipsum cnim cst, quod ignem superat, ct ab igne non superatur 
sed in illo amicabilitcr rcquicscit, co gaudens. 

Ad dextram vocalur Sol juslitiae Mai. 4, 

(Sol)acaloreIgmsG_ebb„rae.____^ q„ia 


2, sed ad sinistraro 


in naturalibus jesod sub sc continct argentum vi 
hoc cst fundamentum lolius artis transmutatoriae. 


290. 


(Jessod) in personis denotat membrum 


Texus. '/ Qua'proptcr pcrvolarc semper Adonai ml 
El ebai comimia acstuat cupidine. / Ipse autem S 


nnn’us est inter Ilium ct Illam, ut natura seminis 
e svipernis demissa non dimoveatur. / • • ' angclus 

fons aquarum vivenuum, arbor scicntiae boni cl ma . 


291. 


295 * 


298, 


299. 


than, Salomon, Mcsdasfilius Joseph. luae olivac 

Iste enim cst cfTusorium aquarum supemarurn: Et 
super iUud, sunt Nezach ct Hod, duo icsiiculi ‘ ^ula 

Toedus Pacis auicm, seu perfcctionis proptcrea d 

iste modus pads ct perfcctionis auior cst inter Ttp 
Maldiuth, ita ut de co dicitur, 1 Par. 29. M, qu»a jjjur 
qui vocatur Col, cst in coelo cl in terra, ubi Targum na 
paraphrasi, quod uniaiur cum coelo et cum terra. . 

Propinquus . . . et melior quam fratcr e longinquo, q 
Tiphereth. ^ . Mezach 

, . . . quod robustus jisrael sit noraen medium inter 
ctHod. 


301. 


In Sohar, in historia illius Puelli, dicitur, quod Justus 


vocetur Amicus fidclis ad locum Cant. 7. 10. Vadens ad d’ 


turn meum. Et bine Jesod dicitur Amiais, quia 
lectos et amicos: quia per ipsum fit unio Tipherein 
chuth. I 

Hoc est illud quod non sine myslerio vocatur stelia • * ^ 
Aquae El boni, seu Argenti vivi . . . Hoc argentum 


309- 


vocatur Aqua Sphacrica. 

Haec (aqua) dicitur fdia Matredi, i.e. 


3*4- 

3»5' 


Viri 

rantis cum assidua defatigationc; nam haec aqua non 
terra, nec effoditur in mineris, sed magno labore et ^ 
assiduitate elidtur et perfidtur. Huius uxor appeH^^.^^ 
auri sive tabs Aqua, quae aurum emittit. Cum hac si o 
satur artifex, filiam generabit, quae erit Aqua balnei regi • 

In Sohar haec liiera didtur scaturigo vitae. 
n*M:K Pullus avis cujusque. Deut. 22, 6. Psalm. 84, 4* 
Mehtmna R. Schimeon ben Jochai tradit per hoc 
telligi Gradum Tiphereth, quatenus constat e sex me 
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-rTt •“ T ? “■ « (leonum. Sed 

T'”'? l«tt 

appellatio clicitur referenda ad Juslum sub mjsterio Lucis re- 
Ilexae ab imo ad summimi. Verba sunt hacc: Aeplirodiim sunt 
norcs, qui fnictnm nondum praebenl perfectum. Sumnne 
oepniroth sub notione arboris, quae ab imo suRum conversa 
esi, et quidcin circa Jesod. 

316. Penna, aja: it. membrum, ct quidem genitale . . . hoc nomen 
exponit de Jesod, cui cognomen Jusii tribuitur. 

Sf8. Phoenix . . . ex cuius pennis circa collumaureolis . . . Medi- 
cina ad omnes alFectiones huraanae naturae contrarias in tern- 
pcrieni sanitatis optatam reducendas utilissuna . . . inventa 
ct usurpata est. 

32s. Sic s'oeatur h/alcliuib . . . esique iocus destinatus ad coc- 
tioncm et elixationem iniluentiae, a marito ad ips:tm demhsae 
ad nuiritionem catervarum. Sicut notum est; /ocminani calore 
suo excoquere semen ad generandura. 

324. De Dei filio inieKigit, qui in castigandis njundi sceleribus 
(ormidandum Leonem sat diu imitatus paulo post, morte pro* 
pinquante. dum SS. Eucharistiae Sacramentum instituit, in 
melleos (avos longe suavissimos se ipsum convertit. 

333. Saepius Adonai nomen Sepliirae uhimae> et ipsa Malchuth, 
Hegnum, ita dicicur; quonian ipsum totius mundanae iabricae 
fundamentuiQ extat. 

336. . . . lapis cspUalis, a quo omnes catervae superiores et in* 
feriores in opens creadonis promuntur in esse. 

327. Sapphireus. quia varium a supemis gradibus colorem trahit, 
ei in creaiis mox hoc, roox contrario modo operatur; nam 
bonum nonnunquain. quandoque malum, nunc vitarn, nunc 
imcriium, nunc languorem, nunc medelam, nunc egestaccni, 
nunc divitias ministrat. ^ * , • 

332. In hoc nomine perpetuo mysterium literae ' (Jod) involvitur, 
et quidem ut pJurimuro in Malchuth, quatenus in ista 
litera Tod. Jnformis enini massa et figura to 5 ' figuram habet 
laptdis; et ATalchuth est lundanjentum et l3p» totum 
aedfficium superius supemroitur. De ea diciiur Zach. 3, 9. 

837. Tunc exsutpl Hemaphroditi Bo, Srphyneus, 

' Maioris Mundi Jfysterium. Coiui pars, li m nidle liquau 
Ophiriri partes infundamr, id omitc in SM 

314. . . . quuniam lapis sapphinis aerettm babel mlorem. ymmo 

ereo Llestium lapide sappMro dtsignanlnr, qtua b, spmius 
. .. superioris loci in coelestibus dignitatem tenent. 

J45. . . . ea aqua tungelasdt. et robus.unt Ct. Sentus 
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vero quanta sit aquae mobilitas. 

nostti, quia usque ad mortem P“ aescendo, lassescendo, 
simile iuxtaaliquidfuit: suam 

esuriendo, sitiendo. monendo usque ad pas nm ^ 

momenta temporum mobditer ' ' '.jone in intot- 

resurrectionis suae glonam ex ipsa sua ° ^ ^ aqua 

ruptionis virtutem convaluit. quasi 07““* ™ ; ,5 quae 

duruit, ut in illo et haec eadm natura esset, up 
jam fuerat comiptionis mutabilitas "0“ infomitas pa 

crystallum versa est, quando corruptioms ' . mutata- 

resurrectionem suam ad incomiptionis . paven* 

Sed notandum quod hoc crystallum^ rC" 

dum, didtur . . . omnibus vera saenlibus ^ s^osus 
demptor human! generis cum iudex appanient, r- 
iustis, et tcrribilis erit iniusiis. /.t Mater, 

«47. Certum quidem est, quod macroprosopus, l-atCT 

Corona. Sapientia et Intelligcnlia mundi con* 

tutionem./. . . e tribus punctis primis mundi inamt 

stituta sint tria capita supema. quae rnmundo 

Sanciissimo. Omnia autem tria numcrantur pro uno 

Emanativo.quiestmacroprosopus. u fonnawr * 

Forma secunda vocatur Ros crystalhnus; Sapi®**' 

Se^'critate Basiliae Adami primi, quae “ hatic“* 

tiam Macroprosopi: hinc in crystallo color nuod 

rubor apparet. Et haec est Sapientia ilia, de qua dixeiu 
inillaradicenturludida. nostru® 

Lapis in saao cloquio Dominum et ledemptor 
significat. 


548* 


S49 


VI. THE CONJUNCTION 

8. Mineralia tamen atquc vegetabilia Hermaphroditae sunt^^ ^ 

urae, eo quod utruraquc sexum habeant. Nihiloiru 
seipsis coniunaio formae ct maicriae, qucmadmodu 
animalibus. . , r ei 

g. Unde duo sulphura ct duo argent[a} viv[a] dicunto 
talia, quod unum ct unum dixerunt, et sibi congau 
unum alterum contincU . nc • • ‘ 

19. Si enim homo ad summum bonura pcrvenirc cupit, 
primo Deum, dein seipsum . . . agnoscere ilium 
ao. Picias autem est gratia dtvinitus prolapsa, quae doce 
quemque seipsum, verc ul est, cognosccre. . 

aj. ... cum in vitro tuo conspcxeris naturas instmul miJC 
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15- Effodhtur ergo sepulmim a jepcliatur mnlitr mm viro 
inortuo . . . 

£7. Non fieri transitum nisi per medium. 

28. Mcrcurius est medium coniun^di. 

34. Aqua aem inter caelum et ten^m existens, est viu uniuscui- 
usque rei. Ipsa cnim aqua solvit corpus in spiritum, ct de 
monuo fadt vivum, « fadt mairimonium inter rinim et 
mulierem. 

35* Siccura humectare, ct durum tcntficarci ct cotpora coniunccre 
et attenuare, 

39* Non absimili modo quo ]>eus primo creavit unum mundum 
sola mediiatione, pariiormttcr crcavit unum mundum. cx quo 
quidem res omnes natae fuenim adaptatione. / Item ut unus 
Dcus lanium est non plures unum etiam per unum ex rtihilo 
mundum in mente sua prfus creare roluii ut subinde in effec- 
turn producere quo continerentur omnia quae crcarct in ipso: 
Dcus ut esset in omnibus unus, 

40. Sub isto bin.irio spiriiualt et eorporeo. terihm quid latuit, 
quod vinculum est saoati matrimonii. Hoc jpsum «t medium 
usque hue in omnibus perdurans, ac morum aroborum ex* 
tremorum paniceps. sine quibus ipsum miniisf, nec ipsa sine 
hoc suo medio esse possunt. quod sunt, ex tribus unum. 

48. Est enim in humano cotporc quaedam substantia confonnis 
aeihereae, quae reliquas eiemeniares partes in eo pnesersau et 
eontinuarc/aeit. 

49. Spagiricam autem nosinim medidnam e«e corporrara non 
negamus, $ed spiriialeni didmus ose lactam, quam ipiriiui 
spagiricus induit. 

50. Condudimus meditativam philosophiam in supenuone fo^ 
poris unione raentali facta, consistere. Sed prior lux unh 
nondum sophum efficit. nec nisi meucalcm sophiac diicipulum. 
nnio vero mentis cum corporc setunda mplium exhibet, com* 
pictam illam « beatara unionem leniam cum unitatr pnma 
spcranicm et expcciantetn. Faxit omnipoteni Deui ut tales 
eflidamur omnes ct ipse sis in omnibus unus. ^ 

Go. Mens igitur bene tiidwr esse tomposita. queues animus cum 
anima tali sincuio iunrtus esf. ut corporis appeutus et cordis 
aUccius Iraenatt valcai. , 

6s. Qui dili'git animam luaro. pcnlct «m. « qui (xlil .nenun. 
suam, in aetemum eustodii cant' ts-,- 

6 ;. Imposjibilc 01 culm viuc nalx 

n.m sapicmiia 6lii. rreondiluM. n mk “"f. S 
quirrndum >d inquircadam. »«!■» •<> m'enrada^r, 
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68. Admonendos esse discipulos ‘i/dTs^nc^do se 

tionis, deinccps accuratissimae diligentiae in I 

adeiusmodigratiamrecipiendam. transmutam. id 

Ego sum . . . vera medicina. comgcns ac 
quod non est amplius, in id quod fuit "^'^esse debet- 
in multo melius, item id quod non est, m id quoo es 

7a. Atveritasestsummavirtuset inettpugnabdccastrum.^^^^ ^ 

L. Libera tamen ad suam unitatem ledit. 

arcanis naturae, per quod ad aitiora ^ni, K^r- 

8a. Quidam Philosophi nominaverunt aurum Cheliu 

nech, Geldum. . ornne 

Lili Alchemiae et Medicinae . . •."'’’’‘'.‘“'"'^dtationibiu 
quod ex altissimi conditoris manifesiatione 
hominum obtingere potest. lux die‘ 

Miranda praestat in spagyrica arte, nam eo meai 


69. 


85 - 


87 - 

in primam matenam reauciiur. ^ 

102. /leXav Kcu ai^uxo*' vtKpa koI •>« ttirilv qttvovs* / . cholct^ 

tuara seraina in cordibus nostris, et ab eis phlegm , 
comiptara, et sanguinem buHentem expelle, ac pe 
orum perducas. / Ne cincrem vilipendas . . . m eo 
Diadema quod permanemium dnis est. rircundat^» 

103. Item scitote, quod spiritus est in domo maimore 

aperite igitur foramina, ut spiritus mortuus utimur 

105. Ad corporis igitur bonam dispositionem artinaata . 

spagirico medicamento. „ quae 

117. ... quaedara inest lumini (lunae), quod de ca oe » 
humectet corpora et velut occulto rore madefaciat. 

118. Reciam fidem super unguentcm olere fedsti. / Odore 


,ientiaja 


totura perfudit orbem. ^ cvmbolha* 

133. . . . concordantia et . . . discordantia, quam Sj 

tionem inlelligimus. , j . . . 

170. O coelum nostrumi o aqua nostra et 

o caput mortuum seu faeces maris nostri . • • 
aviculae Herraetis epitheta, quae nunquam qui«cit. 

171. Et scitote quod caput artb est corvus, qui in nigredin 

et diei claritate sine alls volat. i^redo. 

173. Vocatur quoque rotunda aliqua nubes, mors sict*^ 

utpote tenebrae et umbra. / Istud opus fit ita subi 
veniunt nubes decaelo. u 1 m: 

176. Corv-us se pullis senio confectum praebet in pabu . 
Phoenix noster Christus Dominus . . . se nobis m c 
alimoniam praebuit. . ^ qoi 

180. Niger qui caput est artis, albus qui medium et rube 
finem rerum omnium imponit. 
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l8!. Cum vWcrii malcriam luaro dmijrari, gaude: qah prindpium 
csi opens. / Captii con-i anb est origo. 

183. Aniimonium. pix. carbo. conus, caput com, plumbum, aes 
ustnm. ebur ustum didiur. 

185. El sjchabes duo clemenia, primo aquam per se, dehinc terram 
ex aqua. 

>91. conus in formam pcccaiorii constitutus. 

>93. Vas auicm ncccssariiun in lioc opere oponet esse totundae 
figurae: ut sit ariifcx hums mutator finuamcnti et testae 
capitis. 

191. Locus superior est cerebrum, cl est sedes xntclligcntiae. 

195. El animal forma formarum ct genus generum est homo. 

igS. Vas aufem factum csi rotundum ad imitationem supcn'us et 
inferiits. n.TRtqiie aptius rerum ad id cuius generatio quae- 
riiiir in co, res enim Jigaiur persuum simile. 

197. Muntlui superior habet semper effectum in homine, ct perfecta 
inspiratio eius scilicet hominis in morte sua, usque ad finua- 
mentum, ncc dc«t per%'cntio, donee revertatur, quod egressum 
est dc mundo superiori, ad locum suum. 

198. V'idetisne rcluccns illud et incxpugnabile castrum? / Veritas 
est . . . inexpugnabiJe astrum. Hac in arce verus . . . con- 
linetur ille thesaurus, qui . . . asponatur hinc post mortem. 

199. Crcaiura in divina mcnie concepta est simplex, invariabilis et 
aetema, in se ipsa autem multiplex, variabilis, iransitoria. 

205. Moriente leone nasciiur comw. / O triste spcciaculum et 
mortis aetemae imago: at artifici dulce nuntiuml . . • Nam 
spiricum intus clausum vivificum sdas, qui statulo tempore ab 

Oinnipotcnic vitam Iiisce cadatcribus reddet. 

217. Notum est, quod anima antequam suo corpori mtsceretur, 
monua fucrat, ct eius corpus similiter. 
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as staiue/rock, 76. 390- 437 . 
l?dShubmite. 4 *M' 8 //«X 
bolotKll. S 9 '>. 4 'J; ”7“°”;™ 
of Memirius. 393 ' ifJJ. 

„ loulity/i'lio''"'"- 39 ”. 438 J- 

andVenubS'S;?'!.,.,., 

Adam Kadmon. 

"'fhrmanyandem.hly.l'K^n 
,,omom.aOT«*/P "inno- man," 
4 i 2 n, 4’W' 1 =^’ ,r. as mediator, 
’s,; and lapis. “ 
>,^“„ldAdma"as. 4 ;S.d;';«’j 
as self. dS 9 ..as * 4*91 nn‘‘. 

andmaldplta.ynU'l-'” 
Adamaft. 403 , 433^ jo5/.437 
Adamas.S9l''.d°'’^ ' " 
Adreb.49.3«3 

Adler. Wlirf-S'l^ jnvSn 

Adonai.446.A." 

Adom.bemK.a9” , 

Adonis. Sim .59”’”’ 

AdoninJ.K.a9n 

adopsion. 3'5’ a.” 




Aegean TestivaUFaiiJl). 46 

Aegldius de Vadij, 1 1 m, >46n, 45»". 


Roon 

Aelia Laelia Crispis, sdff, 83 
Aelian, x 95»5**” 

"Aenigmata philosophorum / Ae- 

nigmau ex Visione Arislei, see 
•'Visio Arislei" 

Aeon(5),2i»262 

aether, 1770,207*322 
affects, objectification of, 471 
Africa. 210. 2it, 213 
Africanus, 262x1 
AgathiasScholasticus. 82/ 

Agatho. seePriscius 
Agathodaimon, 7, 8, 9, 196* 202, 

3400 

Agdistis, 340 
Agnostus, 98 n 

Agrippavon Nettesheim, 35, 159" 

Ahriman, 400 

Aigremont, Dr. (pseud.), 5090 
Aion, 282 

air, 136 ; see uho elements 

Aithiops, 510J see also Ethiopian 

Akori. 261 

alabaster, 436 

Alanus, see "Dicu Alani” 

Albaon, 379. 44>" 

olfcedo, JO, 177, 197. 258. 239. 5*4, 
43gn; colours and, 286; dew and, 
132; moon and, 130/, 229, 436; 
salt and, 191, 239, 244; Shulamitc 
and, 424; white rose and, 306 
Albertus Magnus, 17, 640, 1170, 
I32n, 226, 3350, 356n, 4350, 4361*, 
50off, 505^, 519; see also "Super 
arborem Aristotells” 
alchemy, passim; assimilation proc- 
ess in, 325(7, and Cabala, 24, 455> 
and chemistry, 124, 240x1, 250, 
3*9^ 345. 487* 475* 485* 55*1 

adnesc, 131, 237, 295. 438* 499"» 
503; — , and Western, i95t»; and 
Christianity, 15. 90/, Joof7, 124, 
197, 243, 256/, 261/, 307, 309. 3s6n, 
346, sCo/, 37 1 f , 438. 44 1 , 450. 486/, 
484, 491. 540/J; decline of, 362; and 


Ssa-s-iSS'- 

mythology, !93, 

n.6; origin, of, 262; ° ! 

82, 93, >99, tt“9’ tgft %'• 

S":tf:n8f^;.9, 3^,342, 
47o 


1 psyciioiogj., - Q 

1,482,4879, 498, 

Mjfl- and revelation, 2;,4, , 

?4fff,«enho.saUt»pm.ual^ 


240/7, see also saxi., -r**' , 

of. git 

487: 526; and rotality/whol'"® 

woman in, 17°, 3*5' 
opus 

Aldbiades, S93 

alcohol, 2680, 478 „ fiSff, 83, 

Aldrovandus, Ulysses, ign, 68D, 

86 

alembic, 77n 

Alexander, 64, 190", 'T’ 
rilexentier, Romance of, 133" 
Alexis, 85 n 

••Allabcl des Ben,Sira, S9“" 

7Ui,M.T.,V2n ,,2, 293, 

"Allegoria Merhm, 266, 7 
297' 3°®' 47°" 


xyy, 43, 

"Allcgoriae Sapientum, 


,oq 264^' 

130x1, 138, i 4 *» ' 75 "» 

2680,486x1 Turb®®''* 

"Allcgoriae super librum 

133/* »5»" ^KwJuas 307 
Alpha and Omega, Christ a 3 

X:';;j,^eealso«n.2>- 


,1/tri 


alumen, 500 , 

Alze, Uber. see “Uber Abe 


amaTiludo,seehitieTt\ess 

Ambrose, St., 35. 37* ’ 

356 

Amenophis IV, 266x1 
Amcnte, 3.}0 
American Indians, 273' 4 
Amfortas, 252 
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Aminadab, 906 
Amitabha, son 
Amhayus. son 
Amon, 955n 
amplification, self*, 456 
amulet. Trinity, sGt 
/Vmun, sGon 
Anabapiism, 569 

analyst: ilicrapculical, isin, IM* 

818. 971. 40 if, 59 G/f; danger of, 

550; if ff a/jo group analjih 
anal)-at: and transference, 59G/; win- 
ning independence of, 599/ 
anamnesis, asg: "ritual,** 9. 4to 
Andent of Da)i, ton, 879. aSt, a 97 « 

5>5 

androgyne/androgyny, 47, 373/, 4®5J 
see also Adam: Christ; Hermaph- 
rodite; lapis: hfercurius 
angel{i), 77, 409; of death, 38G 
Angchis Silcsius, 33n, ioa«» •®5* 
«t3«/ ••5' 3“* 

S«8/,sai 
anger. 144 
Aniada, 490 

anima, sCn, 71, 78. 83. to8n, »55- 
163, 933. 307, 379. 4®4- 4*8- 4J'j 
474: actisation of, 308; alclicmicM 
meaning of, 113, 1340; and ani- 
mus, 495/, 471; arcliccypc of, 68, 
*76. 3oan; as archetype of life- 
458: black, 458; coming into con- 
sdouincss of, 356, 487: Diana as, 
163: and ego, 486; freeing of, i4‘» 

s*-}- 339”^ 473; *^'0? ^ 

mediator between consdous ana 
Unconscious, 356/1, 580; Mercunus 
as, 4C1, 490/, 505. 525; mermaid as, 

7*; as moon, 176, 8So; negative a^ 
pectsof, 141, 175, 379/; — 
tive aspect. 426: as nightmMe, 75; 
as old woman, 83: possession by, 
»8o: pregnant, 176; projections of, 

68 . i8i,453f;a5psychopofflp, **4« 
S17, 825/, 553. 380: queen as. sty, 
and rotundum, 356; represente 
by Shularaite, 452: unconscious, 
4»»: as representing unconsdous, 

v53 


«o6. 154. >75^M‘.45*: virginas. 
74. 88, 404: jee also psychopomp; 
soul: spirit 

anima media natura, 18511, 3**' 5**' 
537 

anima mundi, 84, 187. 807, 240, 241, 
278, 980, 3*9, 494- 505- 5*5- 
M7 sso, m 6: andAnthropos. 241: 
and Christ. 94 1/; light seeds of. 67, 
,44; man and. 5>5; M««nos as. 

«orid-souI 

anima rationalis, 569, 473 

animaU: attribute of god. 417. fish- 
ing. s6on.470if®"'4®°JP™‘^““r 

bv Sol/Lnn, mniunm. >«<' 
i^bolic. Chinra. 4™: 
unconsdous, 210/, ii* 

by, >8o 

Anqtuid'-P''™": 

AnUiomiis<l'Abbaua.s!» 

Anlhroparion. »9. 

bointnic»l“ . ,,5„, 

AnlbropM. »• S®’ 


“““■ ® h' loon- “bo Adan; 

’ -lordial- Mercunus 

J s. * 98 . 307 - S45 

Antidinst, j8m »*5“ 

45‘ 

antimony. 33*. 3®' 
anunomies. 55“ 

ASr-'P'*’''®’” 

A»ubi!,“69 


elation, BooV ot 


Tesu^en. «0: 

maho mma of itforolo boohi 

Apollinian-Dionysian conHict, 373 
Apollo, i 21-=2".2“5 
Apollonius otTyana, am, 138/ 
apotheosis, sSSf.' »' ''■H?" 

4670; see also Assumption 
appetites/passiom, i 43 f 
Aptowiiier, Viktor. 407 ”> 4 ^” 

Apuleius. 20.297. 3G9«*5*6 
floua doctnnae, 242, 253- =77« .5®4 

aqua permanenslbenedictaldwtftal 

bimniislpropria, 5. »9. 28. 45* 

55. 99. *40. >89. i9». 2*9* 

2S5> 23®« *5*' *77. 3 i 6;479'»» 

48on, 491, 503. 515”' 
spirit, *29. 240, 339«/ 

293. S0O.485; effects of. 238* 268/. 
extraction of, 132, 277/; female 
chthonic aspect of, 339: Mercunus 
as, 459”, 461. 484* 49*/< trans- 
foimaiive subsunce, 215, 277, 294» 
382/ 

uquapontica,igi. 19$. »99-*35'*45' 
253-273.484 

“Aquarium sapienturo, 51"/ / 3 ”» 
245, 2630. 289, 307n, 328, 344 f» 

349- 350”» 353. 398.5^2 

Aquarius, 176 
Aquinas, see Thomas 
Arabia Felw, 213 
Arabs, 129, 142, 242 
Aratus, 148/ 

arbor philosophica, 133. 134, 154”^’ 
see also tree, philosophical 
arcane substance/arcanum, 420, Go/, 
302, 3510, 434/' 5°'« brain as, 
435; corpus Totundum as, 434/; 
corrupt, 280; "dead,” 293; earth as, 
191, 440; flesh as, i53n; heart as, 
35on; as "inner man,” 383; ling 
as, i53n, aGsn, 532/, 355, 506/; 

lapis as,42,44f,240, 26sn,448,475, 

532; lion as, i25, 293; Mercunus 
as, 12. 43/, 190, 231, 465; nigredo 


of, 50, «uS 

physiol nature of, M - 

?8sff, 'SW-.f- 'tplitting 

scrpcntehariot as, J07- 1 

of, 1C4: sulphur as, 
33on;s,mholicchamc.«of^^, 
synon>'nis for, ' *5- . 

tionsof,2t9/,24o/.M9.^ 

.530, M-l Venus as, S«"- ! 

see eUo Adam i,h;iosobhiii^ 
Arcanum hermeiicae ph^h^opn 
oput, see D'Espagnet 
Arch(aleus,49.M.55 , 63 , 

areliciypes, 6„ 91. 5 , ^gt, 

336", 357. SM. 

5,3;; acttsalmn psy- 

tonomy ol, ^CO- S-f' „iuncuo, 

chic reality of, 04 of 

see coniuncuo, of „ ,5*; 

see comciousness; as 

Imago Dei as, 54”^' of 

incest; in‘cgra‘‘°" of mwn- 

King’s sacrifice, 

ing, ess: S- 

nesc interpretation oh 5-4'- 
minosity ol, es-- 

jSetinPhilo 5S4:P°Xt.5”i 

524. HS- 552/' of. 483' 

of self, see self; “ 'of unit)'- 

and synchronicity, 533 v,-bole* 
54o;unityo[, 4^4 3j ,« 

ness. 544 ; /.r.o anicis. 

Wise Old Man; see aUo ai 
Anihropos; hero 

Archeus, 4>in 008.402 

archons, 40, *25, 230, 23 » 
orena, see sand 
Arcs, 78: see also Mars 


Aries. 7, 176 , 

Arbleus, see "Visio Ansiei 
Arisicas. sisn , g TraC' 

•■Aristotclis Tractatulus, 

-atulus jo 9 «. 

Aristotle, ion, 47"' 7.' „ ,15,4!*; 
3 , 50 ; pseudo-, ’ 5 ”' wijtotcW 
see also "Tractat(al)u 5 
ark of the covenant, 1 7°” 

Annillus, 447” 
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Amaldus (de Villanova), iSn, 15O, 
i53n. 189. stin, 329r2,43* 

Arnold, i8ra 

arrow, 31; Cupid’s, 30; and moon, 
s6 

Ars chemica, 5. sSn; see also names 
of individual treatises 
arsenic, sSn, 164 

Artefius, 50, 138/, 296/, 2970, 47®”* 
48on 

Ancmidorus, 336 

Artemis, i2in, 420; Chitone, 7in; 
sec ofjo Diana 

Artis auriferae, see names of indi- 
vidual authors or treatises 
Anus. s66n 

ascencand descent, 217^/339 
asceticism, 475. 499 
aseiiy, agsn 

ash, U2, 189. 194, 238/7, 486n 
"Ash hretsareph," 4440 
Asklepios, i2i-22n, 228, 312, 35'” 
Asophol, 433 

Ass, Golden, see Apuleius 
assimilation, 325/ 
association experiment, i5S> ao8 
Assumption, of Mary, i67«, *7*^ 
7in, 186, 244, 317, 46®/' 469- 5*3 
Astarte, 75rj, 157; see also Diana 
astrolabe, 207 

astrology, isin, 179, 35®”» 35°”* 
colours and, 287 
astronomy, 399 
Asurbanipal, 284 
Atarah, 455 
Aihan-a-seda, 516/ 

Athenaeus, Ban, 85 
Alhenagoras, ai 
Athens, tag 
AUios, Mount, 245 
atman, log, 110, 123, 208, 499. 535* 
atman/purusha, 123, 499 
Alon, 266n 

attachments, infantile, 527 
attention, 152 

Atiis, 3.40, ejn, 3630,4370, 45®” 
altitude, religious, of adept, 475 
Atvi’ood, M. A., 1530 


Augustine, St., 150, 22. 25^, 32n, 360, 
39. 400, 198, 199' *"• *37' *9*' 
3180, 373n, 388^1, 396/, 5110 
“Aurelia occulta," 223. 515 ^ 

“Aureum saeculum redivinim. see 
Madathanus . 

"Aurcum sellus," see Mennens; Tns- 
moan, Salomon 
Aurora eonsurgens. 4"' 9- 

170, i8n, 260, 310, 38. 48”* 49”' 
500,55"* ®4”.7on*75”*95"'‘^”' 
«9. '30* >54”* >89”' 

287. S«8. 33*f* 549. 376/* 3.8”. 
2810, 3830, 4'*' 534”; ”• 

?8n, 6on, 7»n, 7®"* ‘ ' 

131. iSS«* »54”* '89”**®9”* *79” 
aur«m,s"Eo’'^. . 

Australian aborigine!. 137” 

automatisms. 180 

Avicenna, 4.05"' ',81 ' „ 

•TnitBliil“>.Anctnme 

A.,i«n ol ^ 

eiissa 

yVii-Dahala. 448” 

Arocb. 382 
Asiecs. 30 


bS^I/bS'o”''‘7’*3®'S“7 

Bacchus, 70 

4900,49*” 
haetyfuJ, 539 
“Bahir.Book, 434 
BaTs, 237 

Balt. t6i 

baplistn. 281. 45 • . | gjf, 255- 
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Bartellots, 409n 
Barbelo, 41^^ 

Bardus.w "Gloria mundi 
Bardesanes, sgn, 7611, 37Srt 
Barnaud, Nicholas, 59^, 65 
Baroldus, Wilhelmus. 65n 
Baroque, 166 

Bartholomew, Book of, 24on 
Basil, St., 218 
Basilides, 67n, 28071,461 
Basilidians, 16. 104, 221, 291 

45*. 465 

basilisk, 80, 144 
Bata, 269 

bath, 457; Adam and Venus in. 303, 

383/; coniunctio/hierosgamos in, 

70, 116. 220, 269, 459n, 478"; 
king’s. 70/, 269. 295. 303, 3SOn, 

358. 383. 444; planetary. 358: 
queen’s, 379; renewal in, 162, 220, 

4845 surprise in, 121 & n, 159 
Baynes, H. G., 26on 
bear, sn, 144 
Bear, Little, i48n 
Beaius, see "Aurelia occulta” 

Becker, Ferdinand, i87n 
bed, 316 

Beer, Peter, sggn 
beheading, 513 
Behemoth, 251, 401 
Belenius, 138 
Belinus, 1385 see also "Dicta BcUni” 
Belli, 302n 
Ben Sira, 4o8n 
Benedictio Fontis, 7*” 

Berissa, 133. 293n 
Bernardino de Sahagdn, 3011 
Bemardus i Portu Aquilanus, 17571 
Bemardus Trevisanus, 10, 5071, 70. 
9371, 11171 , 11271 , 1530, 1C2, 269. 

SSon. 398. 507 

Bernoulli, Rudolf, 15971 
Bdroaldc dc Vcrsille, Francis, 36471 
Benhelot, Marccllin, 50, gn, i4n, 
1571, ign, 2071, ign, 3171, 3571,4371, 
Con, Gin, 6371, 6471, 7271, 8on, 
»S2n, 14171, i5tn, 1560, asm, 
25671, 25771, 24071, 262. 2870, 504n 


38511. 4.9"> 434''> 4S5"- 4jj””' 
tf:r™fTemSro.;n.pwo. 


rus; Zosimos 

Bethel. sgGn, 397 

Bethesda, 158 , 

Beya. 4. 19. aj"' 3“' S”’ ** 

3BSn, 406. 

Bibk. m names 0/ 'ndividml booh 
Bibliolheca chemica . 

Manget,j.j4 also names cl .nd> 

vtdual authors or treatises 
Binah, 45on 

binarius, s« two Wad. 

bird(,). 6n. 7. 77"' ’5 ’’ un- 

beheaded, 513!. „eeri. 

Hedged, 6; Hy.ng, 

112; of Heroes, see 

snabe, 34."; ® 

less, 5 

Bischoff, Erich, 135” w. 

bisexuality, see androgyne, 
maphrodite , 

bitch, !46iJ; Aimenian, S-. ^ 

*47 

bitterness, 

248 

Black Elk, 20671 

black and white. 76 ^ 

blackening/blackness, 4*3’ ® ' 

also Tzigredo , .gj; 

blood, 95, 16*. 43S. 4B0. 4851' 49^ 

ol Christ, 14. *“>. S°7. 44“, 
(Hebrew), 4060; ol blad B ■ ’ . 

lion's, 285, 293- S»V S»i'’.yw,;bi- 

and pact with devil, 4 5’ ^ jg^ol- 
tion of shedding, 4**”. _ 
oured. 505; salt and, 251. ^ 
of soul. 485; ‘.ff; as 

14b *93",' “T"!}”''”" "'’aiwa?'"' 
"whitest milk, i2»« 

Bodenstein, Adam von, 44 ' 

Paracelsus .nul/min*^ 

body: gloriDcd, 238: and / 


,921?, 246; and colonrs, 
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connict, 4 ^ofJ: spiritualizalion of, 

Bodime, Jacob, 105. iGC, 9ji, 33 ®"» 
3H«.35on,S73"- •10i/.44» 
Boghazkoy, 53G« 

Uo^omih, 409 
Boibcu, Lake, ism 
Bolcmus, 138 
Bologna, 5G, 6G, 68 
Bona\cnture, St., 47MJ aSi. 504 
BoncHus, 138 

Bonus, Petnis, 3n, ^n, 6n, iin» » 7 ”> 
s<n, 42R, 93*1 

"Book of the Ca\c of Treasures,** 
386, 388, 407, 449 
Book of the Dead, Eg)*plian, 3l«n 
Bouchi-Lcclcrcq. Auguste, s«6«, 
3jon. 35»n 

Bouuet, Wilhelm, t8n, 39^, 48n, 
7 Cn, isGn, aasn, aaCn, 353”* 3 W"» 
409n, 4oGn, 407^, 4 >40 
brain, 435J7; turning black. 5«5 
brain stone, 436 

Brant, Sebastian, 3s 1/, Pb- *• * 
Breasted, J. H., sGGn 
Brethren of the Free Spirit. 451 
Briiiadaranyaka Upanishad, isSn 
Bruchmann, C. F. H., 307” 

Brugsch, Heinrich, J9n,3sn,34S” 
Buck der Alaune und Sali^, 24®”' 
335 ” 

Budda, 37 
Buddha, 710, 370 
Buddhism. 37H, 553 
Budge, Z. A. Walhs, son, 4on, 61®, 
340-410 
bull god, aSon 
Bundahisn, 400 
Bury. R. G.. 393M 
B)thos, n 


Cabala, 40, gn, i8n, 22^, S*”' 

383, 384. 390, 394 - 89 < 5 /i 399"' 

442^, 455; and alcliemy, 24. 
455 


Cabin, 409 
Cadniia, 8on 
Cadmus, 78^,343" 
caduccus. 228, 298 
eattum, 5!/, 486/, 489. 49 * 53 >. 
555 /. 539.548 

Caesar. 242 , 

Cicoriiii ol Htiileibach, .40. ig'” 
Cain, 38S 

Camerarius. Georgius, 307" 

Campbell. Colin. S'”. 84 "' 
j66n 

Canaanites, 2591* 

Cancer. 7. 
farnfe/«/uf, 115 
candle, and baptism. 255 
canicuia. 15S 
Canopic Gate, 217 

Capelle. Paul, > 3 *" 
tapiteUm, 77 " 

Capitol. 68n 
Capricorn, 7 - ‘ 7 ® 

eapuiccrv'hseetvitn 

foput moTtuum, 510, 5 \tl ,5 ! 

carbuncle. 4*5 

Cardan, Heliodorus 

g:r»aHS::rl,.«H.l.o.i»- 

Carpocrates, 215 

Cams. C. G., 554 
gS'SS.S.opbannb.8" 
Caoi"l°"’;S„dria, St. >»» 

gSrSlf 888". 

’.’'"i'ceorglm. ! 7 " 

rf.bacy.clm.ca'.S'' 

Cebus. 4 °'^ 
centre. >3 

awm. 5 ° j,6 

chamarieon. iSS- i> 

chans"' ‘03. > 78 . 




inneT' 
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chao5 (cont.): 

286; maternal aspect of, 302, 259J> 
as nigredo. i97» 497J « pnma ma- 
teria, 156, 385; «tum to. 197. 283. 

spirit of. 197? unconsciousness as, 

253* 488 

chariot, 202/, 203P, 215 
Charles, R* H., 389"^ 49=" 

Charles’ Wain, aojn 
Chelidonia. 479, 483/* 49”* 493 
chemistry, 319: alchemy 

chin^-Sn, 128. 348. 499«* 525«* 539 
dieiubim, 442 
Che^ri. i33n,448.49<» 
ch'1,237, 47*” 
chieV, 46 

China, 399. 523; Anthropos doctrine 

Chinese: alchemy, see alchemy; Wei 
Po-yang; philosophy, see yangfytn 
Chiron. 12 tn 

Christ. 30. 35. 38, *26. i6g, 170. 307. 

561. 370. $88n, 422. 509; and first 
and second Adam. 122, 345. 373* 

393. 398. 401. 440- 446. 452. 456"/ 

and Adam Kadraon, 423, 454; al* 
chemical symbols for, loo, 117, 
122/, 125. 128. 241. 246, 331, 3G0, 
449* 491? allegories of, gn, 100, 

124. 125. 147”/ *59”* *89* *86, 
282/1, 311, 324. S3*. 356. 513f* 
437”* 5* *? androgyny of, 184/, 372. 
373/* 379. 393* 404? " Anthropos, 

16. 21O, 290. 425; apocaljptic. 
371, 441/; as archetype, 124; birth 
of, 336n; blood of, 14. 20i, 506/, 
440; and diurch, 90. 40;^, 412; 
coming of. 211/, 213, 215/, 544'. " 
cornerstone, 14, 15, 450; descent 
into hell. 171, 337; and the devil, 
1020, 104n, 125. 511: and dragon’s 
head. 117/; dual fonn/naiure of. 
59. 104, 124, 404: fast of, 512; his- 
toricity of, 124. 518/; host as. 44C; 
as image of Cc^. 40G; imitation 
of, 35. 214. 349; incarnation of. 
ai8, 348, 398. 400; inner, 547; and 
"inner man," 491; Oirist/lapis 
c. 


parallel, 52. *20, 124/* 

394. 45”/* 475' 523* 639. „ 
|„comp:«s^d by ,v,-omm 
iBsf 877; as mediator. 186. ano 
»o4i* 3//' g. Passion of, 

Mercunus. *23* 2*6* 5 - 


125, 210; , 

Mif. 349f; ="■' P^“"2e!gh* 

pierced, 30, 32/^ .2*' *77' 

prophet. 309. rt 

redemption throogh 34. 
urrection of, i58;> 213, y . 
.ocrificoof,307.336.44«^ 

4^,5; and -n’-b 

123. SM: ="'5 of scU, 

■■sword." 541: *s symbol o 
4460; s« obo Jesus 
Christenseo, A. E., 4“’' , ,,o, 

Christianity, 103, 'pV j “ iju/al- 

S;j/; early, and pb'>“^;„i,ci, 
and myths, ssSn. -j.n; 

schisms in, 55>: snabe 
split psyche, 200; as tmio o 
talis, 524 

Christianos, 132, 237”* 4® 

Chu-niflo, 194. 29*” . . 256/; 

Church, the: SuSon 

androgynous, 374' ®.„.„:piion 

by, 5230; Bologna j. 

anti. 87; aa corpit, ’" 7 "““"’, I’,,!, 
400; "death” of, SB* 3 \ .,jj, 

and. 257: Luna/moon 
176. 314/; and 
spiritual. 12; as wtdos». 
abo Christianity 
Chwoltohn, D.. 9^, SOS”' 4“5 
cWatio, 285, 508, 435” 
cibut immoTtatis, 572 
Ciccto, lagn, 242 , Ad^c** 

cirdc(s). iG, 47, 203. 207; an 
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407, 4145 diagram of concentric, 
iotff! squaring the, 316, 544 
circuhlio, 7 
CtTetlltU MIgtiUf, 18 
citrinitas, stsn 
clairvoyance, 464 

“Clangor buccinac,” 411, iSgn, igm* 
438« . 

“Clavis maioris sapientiae, ■tee 
Artefius 

Clement of Alexandria, 146"! 44°“ 
Clement of Rome, 136/1, i6Gn, 33“* 
374, 405: see also Clemenltne 
Epistles; Clementine HomiliVf 
Clementine Epistles, Etliiopic, 389 
Clementine Ilomilies, 399 
cloud, 310-1 in 
cobalt. Son 
cock. 3* 

Codices and Manuscripts: 

Berlin: Cod. Berol. Lat. 53*: 4®"' 
g|n 

Florence: Cod. Ashburnham: 31 
Munich: Cod. Germ. Mon. 59»* 
Sin; Cod. Lat. Mon. 4453’ S73« 
Oxford! MSS.Ashmolei394'*445' 
1479; 875n; Codex Brucianus: 
48n; MS. Digby 83: 431" . 

Paris: Ancnal MS. 3022: 75«» 
BN 3327: 6in, s62n; BN i4/«5* 
■'Abraham le Jui£": ^3"^ 44 
506/T, PI. 3 ,, j . 

St. Gall: Cod. Gcnn. Alch. Vad- 
3in 


In possession of author. 

arum aegyptiorum : ® ' 

iiin,29on, S84«> 5°®”' 
coelum, sec caelum _ ^ 

coincidence, meaningful, 4 4« 
also synchronicity 

coincicienh'fl/compiexiu ^^.aSo- 
rum, 104, 148. 166. SOI. 374* S»0' 
see also opposites 
Coldiis, 78/1 
colcothar, 511 
Colonna. Francesco. S24” 


colours, in, 82®. s*9' 

4ii«, 5085; Adam and. 386, m 

richemy. 43- «3. *8?- 

«8n, 513; bitterness and, 248. 

*48; four. ISO, S13. 2*®' *f7’ 8 „ 
aid planets, sSy; psychologiQ 
”a„r„got,.48,.Sf,Sn 

ro6.^5i 6; of. ttS. ^ Jl 

see aUo names 0! indi- 
vidual colours g 

combin.I.-on, dcm'al. ,57. i 7 

luminosity of. 55® 

conccpiualis®'459” n. jon- 

conflict: hody/»pt ' p,ychic, 

KJous/uncon»cio«,494^ 

rcalizaoo” of. S®'’* 

»i. s88. 37*/' «*' 
(onluncno, 3^ , . grehe- 

■7P' ° >5'". 

jjj.jvSrbS. ■ W 5 .6.,,4C97; 

mchil .)n>b'“ •1'°' ° 

w'";",S'‘„,« 1.4C<>.475:»' 

,„5. 

ponsciou*/”’"*"® .ff; archetype of. 
,i8. *0 */' mSn; coming m. 
8: coming ,,8. SIS; 


«nonna, o*km. 

Colossians. Epistle to the, 3®”' ® 

.36. .4.. 337". 37S”. 


jsS, >5*"' !r’a"Kdomi- 
nants of. 3*J' 
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onscioM/consciomnes! (coni.): 

binding torn of, 368: 

lian W, 8® ’ 7' " 

and >had- 
- -V-sciou. 

n«v egocentrism of. 463: eje m 
symbol of, ao7i identification with, 

!47; integration of, aoa/, 205, 54b. 
bine symbol and, 3550,* male a 

femlle, 135.117/, >7af.430-.moml, 

4,0; primitive. 469/.- and p_^c- 
tion 107; renewal of. Sol/ 

sun as. 96/. 100. 106/, 128, M4. 

177/. aagf, 308. 358. i^iP> 

ins of. unconsaous, 

24t. 379/. 463/. 473. 5|3i 
tion towards, 152. »63, 528/, . 

compensation between. 103, 380; 

— , conflict between. 360, 87»: — » 
confrontation of, 222. 229, 272, 
521; — . conumination of. 274; — » 
discrimination between. J54. 30o» 
204. 496. 529: dissodaUon of. 

540/. 5465 mistrust of uncon- 

^ous by conscious. 123; — , m<^i- 
fication of, 208/; — , myth as bridge 
between, 528; as pair of oppo- 
sites, 106, 357; -, as prototype of 
Sol/Luna symbolism, 97. 148^ — • 
totality of, 369; — , union of, i5i«^ 

164. 172. 272. 367/, 37'. 380. 4*4' 

517, 539: threshold of, 1 ggn; irans- 
formation of, 156”. 358/; widen- 
ing/extension of, lOg, 17*. 2*4» 
229/, 25in, 253, 310. 54s* 547 
‘•ComiUum coniugii,” 3n, 4n, 9/, 
28, 29. 3on, sin, 4on, 420, 45n, 
4O, 7in, 75n, gan, 93TI, 95, n*»/ 
ii2n, xi8, 120, i3in, i45n, i55n, 
154". 219/. *35". *38. 263n, 296n, 
307.328,461.5'*^ , .. 

contemplation, 498; see also meat- 
tatio 

continents, four, 214 
contraries, see opposites 


contrasaiiality, psychic, 180 

conversion, 366 

convulsion therapy, 477 

copper, 93 

cor, 350". 39*/. 395 / 

Cordovero, Moses, 22 n 

Corinthians, First Epist 

tan, 671., 387, 435", 524^^^ 

Corinthians, Second Epw 

14". 36;*. *69”. 397 

Coionis, i2in 

corpus, 5"; see also body 

20n, 57. 249. 

correspondence, alchemical, 

309 

correspondenrifl, 184. 47® jgq 

corruption/corm?!.". >93. 197. >9“ 
coTVtu, 510; me aim la''"' 

cover, of vessel, 316 ., 

Crassclame, Marcantonio, S 3 »f 

Crawford, J.P.Wicltcrsham.8.n 

Crawley, A. E-. 358" , 

creation, alchemy and, 339 . 637 
creatures, lour, 205/, 215 

3 ,^;. 35». 5"6i hiaOb 

err;^^,, a38 6="i36^^"',S 

seven-rayed, 9: 

Kether 

crucifixion, Christ’s, S®®” 
crystal, 245. 449 

Cubricus, 37, 3®” see 

cucurbita, 299, 3®*’ 3*3 ' 
also vessel 

Cumont, Franr, 226n 
cup. golden, 3®*. S*® . ^ov? 

Cupid. $02, 304, 309, see a 
curly hair, 86, 434 ^ ” 

Curtius. E. R-. 229. 281", 3*4 
Cusanus, see Nicholas Cusa 
Cybele, 34" 
cynicism, 474, 47®* 495 
Cynosura, 148, 149 
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Cyprus, 3060 

Cymnides, 298n, 39tn 

C^il o! Jerusalem, 380, 7in, S36, 

336 

Cytherean stone, 304 


dacmon(5), 8n, 196 

Dale, Anthony van, 4o8n 

Damascius. 403 

Daniel, 434, 442 

Daniel, Apocalypse of, i8n 

Daniel. Book of, aoyn, S36n, *79' 

43.}n, 45on 
Dante, 351 

darkness, t68, 187, 2*9, *48, #35 
day. one. 337, 338, 504/; see also 

dealbatio, 189. #39: see also albedo 
De alckemia,see Geber and ‘Tabula 
smaragdina” 

’’De arte chymia,” 46n, 99/, »‘®"> 

18371, 32sn, 440n, 5isn 
death: aaual, 474; moon and, #?• 
voluntary, 473 
decapitation, see beheading 
De chemia, see Senior 
Dee, John, 40, 45, 144”, 3^* 

De Gubernatis, Angelo, #91 

dei infemales, 175 

Delatte, Louis, i5gn, sgs, 39‘” 

Delos, 203 

Delphinas, 18 

deluge, see flood 

demiurge. Gnostic, 3710 . 

Democritus/Demokrilus (pseudo-J. 
47, s6#, 46771; axiom of, *9> ^9’ 
M571, 11971, 264 
denarius, jee ten 
Dendereh, 342 
depositum fidei, 523 
“De promissionibus," 343 
^«pih(s). 333, 505 
descend see ascent 
desiccation, 204 
desire, 144 


D’Espagnet, Jean, ijm, iM"» 

16^ 30#n, 356n 

"De sulphuie," 88n, iitn, ujn, 
,14. U 5 . Kin, 158". 4591 
Sendivogius 

Deus teTTestrisItenenus, 475- 540 
Deussen, Paul, i09n,4*5" 
Deuteronomy, 354"' 447 

toil, 30. S8/, 79. 93, '”4. 

KS/, 1B6/, 196, IS*. 

4j6n,45i. S 

7m in OU TBiantni, 197. 

5** .. ,nj; toeoD and, 

SAto.«A«.m.. 

•DicuAlani. *09 ,41, lyS" 

Diels. Hermann 7«" 

differences, numen M 4^^^ 

jg,,395n,«‘ ,„,409 

Dionlto, >59 ■ 479”i 4“““ 

DiosMinl'’; JiB j88 

Sappointmini'’* ,5,. ,,5n, iM. 

nf personality' 47*’ 
dissodauo*** ^ 
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distractio, 471. 474” 
awiio, 353 laWr 

Diabir. Bon; ifc nlso Geber, Jabir 
doctor, and the individual, 105 
Doelgcr, Franz Josef, iggn. 
dogfs), 5, aSn, ja. >44. '4Bff. ^oe- 
Snean, i47'. Corascene, 34. '44n, 

147 , 155 '. > 47 ’'; '“>» 

4,/; rabid, 131. >55! as symbol, 

146 — 47 ^ t 

dogma: alchemy and, 309. see also 
alchemy; becomes soulless, 3471 
development of, 523/, 545* 2*)“ 
psyche. 347/* 454*. symbols. 

468 

dog’s mercury, see Mercunalis 
Dog-star, see Cynosura 
Domina, 22 

dominants of consciousness, lee con- 
sciousness 

Dorn, Gerhard, 17, 99> *4S» 

187/, 221. 222, 223, 2700, 291, 348* 
35tff, 38311, uSn, 463, 4O5. 467. 
4G9ff, 473. 476ff. 48aff. 489ff; 493. 
499. 503. 5>3/, 5>7. 5>9lf. 5a5f. 5*9. 
633, 63317, • "Congeries Paracel- 
sicae . . . *5”* ^8* 40tJ/ 4®* *»3”* 

133. ^53”* *78' 290^1, 30571, 

38271, S99U, 407n, 46171, 490; ”De 
tencbris contra naiuram,’ St*, 34, 
113. i88n, 3530, 38771; ‘•Duellum 
animi cum corpore," S87n; “Phi* 
losophia chcmica," 9571, H4n,j7i, 
287; “Phllosophia meditativa," 54, 
gOn, 46071, 4G5n, 471 ti, 475”* 478”* 
485. 48771; "Physica genesis,” 390, 
46, 13071; “Physica Trismcgisti.” 
1071,51,6471,710,9471, iiS”»»*9”» 
IJOTl, 1760,220/, 22371, 224n, 35271, 
37571, 46171, 462; “Physica Tri- 
ihcmii," 22171, 271; “Spcculativa 
phllosophia, " 13”/ 4*» 55”* 95”» 
9C7J, ggn, loG, 15371, 221, 229, 
235T1, 251, 270, 271, 2780, 293n, 
2980, 30971, 3520, 514 
doubt. t88, 231. 270; and belief, 454 
do\e(s). Cgn, 76, i6g, 261: of Diana, 
jee Diana; Noah's, 453 


dragon, at, 78, » 7 . » 9 ' 

tat,. 160, 187, 305, 3to, 330, 333f, 

226, 295, 335. 343, f 
4600, 470. 63>! ^,"5; 

nyms for, 25.! oh 

Babylonian, ti 7 > „,pmber* 

202; aowncd. 331; dismember 
St of, 2., ts2, >88, 3f! 5,t 

.89, t9t; f:7;g3’;,f„Ve'm„n(rol 
macrocosmi, no, as lo 
self. 224! head/tail ol, . 6ff, 9> 
208, 35oit; as instinctual psycW, 

3I4: mechanical, 313 ! --“t 
;!;:r:r'3oi:nL=au,f9.y- 

headed. 304; “”7an’d«''>e'“‘' 

sulphur. 112; svinged 

5, 116/; sec ciso serpent, snan 

dmwingsol anaiysands, 

dream(s), 152, 229, 249, 8 ' j c 

358/,4.6,468,5> , 6f 

imagination, 49o/, 498, 7 q. 

.60, 209. 229. 300, 494, 6«^ 

ascent and descent in. 22S, co^ 

in, 248; compensatory o!®®" ® 

103, 509; complementary .giy, 

ol.’;osrand luscious person hty. 
•47; contamination in, 41^ 4 


557; contamination in, 

dbtottions in, 324. ”>"^,,0. „u- 
ol, 640! and myth, “SS", 5 
minous, 177, 255! and 
individuation process, 45>, l ^ 
trayal of 'SO-mioP’^. ”^ity 
product of an.ma 308, q 
in, 303; salt in, 346,.sy''' 

245. 390; -, o' j^Mrnls: 

390; of unity 111. 222, ^ 

of white and black ' g„- 

5070; of copulating / i,ird 

of transformation of u , 

into svhiie, 77; of hunt, * 
copulating dogs, 149 

Drexelius, Hicremias, Gsn 
Drivalligkettsbuch, S'” 

drives, 417 
dropsy, 268, 269 
dryads, 68/ 
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dualism, 39 
duality, psychic, 97 
Du Cange, Charles du Fresne, i7»> 
iS3«» ®35"' 500” 

Du Fresnoy, Lenglei, i5on, 36a 
du Perron, Anquetil, 517 
duplication, in alchemy, 458 
dust, 386, 368 
dwarf(5), 301,40a 


eeo/eeo<on$dou$ness. 6, >**/' 

16J, S05. 357/* 367* 577* 3®°* 

453* 474* 545/; »»«»»“'=• 

iSn, 368; EMsm o'* 

cgo-complo. ranscioosnra ani 
femala, and anima, 416; Cod 

S 4 . 09 /. '/o. 

haptmophy of, aga; imlt, and 

ia, 4a6: 

569; telatWiation of, 35»* a”d “> • 

Jitnadona. aj4, 57'. d'®* 
and will. 563, 37°f 

kingship in, *59^' 


eagle, 4, 310, 144, 148, 155. sgs- 3<‘4. 

325n, 348n, 445: of brass, *37« 
earth, 4/, sCj. 386. 392. 4591 and 
Adam, 385^?; as arcane substance, 
age. 440; "black." 156. ao4. 37^ linkup -aB" 

486n, 508/, saa/; a. cen.ro/c<mlrt Ka, .gs* 'm 

ot. ags. aao. 840, 4031 /»““*. S.una, Gospd actoidm, 

118: and Ere, 440/, 446: ieminme/ 

maternal meaning of, 130. 4“» -.Al kii , ... 

416, 480, 403. 438n, 446, «« >"* ie numto* *<«!■ 

moon, 130, 144, 439«;nioon-carm 8^^ Chiht: ocu'f. * 

lUrra alba, 130/, 804. 435- 45J pjepheu ,,on,ilM. 

parado't. 310; represented by toad, .non, 15 

4: virginal, st; watery nature of. 


,, ■..^....1, St; watery nature 
509; see also terra 
earthquake, 171. 837 
Easter, 512; Easter Day, 337/» Easter 
E>en, 38n 

Ebionites, loan, lajn, 511 
Ecbatana, 403 

Ecclesia, 371, see also Church; rp»^* 
I'tuafij, 18, 13. 16, 30, 35 ' 
Ecclcsiasticus, Book of, *5* *®*"' 
ayon, 278n 
Eckert. E. E., i8n 

Eckhart. MeUicr, 48, ijf. ao‘* *®*"' 
sSs, 318, 320, 3350/ 549 
eclipse, z^|, 30, 33 
Edda, 3 1 1 
Edeni, 128, 435^1 
Eden. Carden of, aio 
Edfu, 2C9 
Edom, agon 

education, 163 . . 

iSff. t5»n; philosophial^i . 

silrer, 516; see also world-egs 


B<lai.44‘” 157. >5'* 

Bcaiar. Abnb>^' ,7,415?. 

480* .''"'.Jj’Abrioinib'J" 

dcmtnis: com 

1oiio».48°* “'' J 805' *",• 
45- .IS- 87* ;6...75".'S7"; 

jliabeth, 



XmpcTOT/Empress, 4: Roman, 238 
empiricijm, 146 
cnaniiodromia, S34 
enchanter’s nightshade. 490 
Endymion, 159 
Engonasi, S5in 
Enlightenment, 124. S°* 
enmity, male/female, 89 
Ennoia, 156/ 

Enoch. 8n, soSn 
Enoch, Booh o£, i66n, 49»« 

En Soph, 412, 4M» 4*6 
tntelechy,96 

Ephesians, Epistle to the, 15;. *5 
170. 3S7. S44- 4»5« 505"* 539” 
Ephesus, Council of, 5230 
Ephracm Syrus, ion. 36, iQ2n, 281, 

391" 

Epicurus, 55 
Epinoia, 136/, 140. 145 
Epiphanius, fin, 20, 37fl, 3®* S9”» 
Cyn, loan, i04rt, 2i5n, 533. 334* 

558 . 345 - 456 "' 505 ”» 5 **” 

•'EptJtola ad Hermannum, 4on, 
iian, !4on, jjon, 448 
Erataoth. 402 
Erechiheus. ${on 
Ennan, Adolf, ign 
tm, 85. 116, i79ff, 241. 248. 466 
Ei 711 iU .455 , „ , 

Eiyiliracan Sea. 210; j« otto RM 
Sea 

Esdns 11,450 
Esenephys, 237 
^fat prilo^qve, 2500 
Ethiopian. 38. 390, 513; tee also 
Aithiops 
Eucharist, 307 
Euclieriui, St. 125, 5110 
Euchites. 1040 
Europa, 78 
Eusebius, 212. fCjn 
Eutliymiui Zigabenos. 4090 
erange lists, emblems of, 20C, 324. Pis. 

I, 2 

erapoTation. 204. 258 

Ere. 4S. 89. 2570, 381. 387, 408. 455; 

Adam and. tee Adam and Eve; 
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dark. 428; as earth, 382, 

„£. in Glauber, .840, 
and the Shulamitc, 4 '- 
412, 420, 423 . - . 

boni 

executioner, black, 5»3 ,, g, 

-Eaerduiiones in Turbam. 
•45n,35<i"-!59n-46on.46a" 

Exodus, the. 421 
Exodus. Book of, 354”' 449 
exogamy, 466?: 

«™^'p«reption,r«RU"- 

e,J(s), 3tf. 5'ff. 

alchemy, 286; of God, 5*^' 

tiple,2i7.4S-".-<>">'='‘°''‘'-®' ' 

see also fishes' eyes 
eye^lve,479n 

Eiekiel. Book of, 4*3' 44*' 449 
Eaekiel. vision of, 206^,. **5' 44 


faith: and knowledge, 127: return 
to, 528 

Fall, the, 170.406 ,,g.and 

£antasy(-ics), 2og, 229. *49- o ’ g». 
active imagination. 495* 5 * 
alchemical procedures as 
of. 482/; pnma 

160; modem. 518, 58//' f,nio3. 
materia, 528; as pt^“" 

J08; projection ol. 4®<' 

4&8; wish*, 472 
Father, the, 102; of All, 11 


father-imago. 182 g„ 

Father-Mother, Gnostic, i , i* 33 


Fathers, Church, 326 
Faust, tee Goethe 
fcatheis. 443 

feeling: diffcrentiaiion 
function of, 24G, 248 
Feminine, Eternal, 357 
Ferguson, John, 55n. 59” 


of. 


2485 
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Fcmandius, iBgn 

fever, quartan, s8 

Ficinus, Marsilius, 5s, 396 

Fferz-David, L., a24n 

Figulus, Bene^ctus, 303n, 3o6n 

Fiji, kingship in, S59» 

filia myjtiVa, see sotot myiltct 

fiiiiii macrocosmifmundi rt 


Fiance, alchemy in, 561 
Fiance, Anatole. 180 
Fiani. Marie-Louise von. 3in, 59"» 
50fl.5«o"»554" „ 

Fnier.SirJ.C.. 159''- 
Freemasons, ifin 
Free Spirit mowment. 45* 
Ues-olution, 15S' 3"* 


, . , . . hreemasoH*. 

Fiji, kingship in, ssgn _ Free Spirit mowment. 45* 

/i/iamyjtiVa.seerorormysitw . French Revolution. isS- 3 *'*, 
filiuj macrocosmifmundt majotv. Siemund/Freudiani. 86. gt, 

SI, 103, 118. 127, 137. *®5* ' jgjn, 443n, 473- 5*®’ 

a79-305-329*49»>4M . a^’ transfeience. 5*7 


^reud. Sigmuna/muu.-.- ; 

,53. 156. SM- •«3"- 473- 5*®’ 
*79- 305- 3*9- 49»> 49-4 . and transfeience. 5*7 

filius p/ii7osofAorum, 9. ‘®' 4** ®‘* _ -gs 

i04n,i49,2i9;asAnthropos.ss8, ' j,^jJ,,Leo.fiin 

-.346 . functions, four 5 


346 

fihus regiuSj 104, 157, *9‘« S®7« 3'7« 
S-7. S35. SS7. 346/. 37!’ J J 

filius uniw* Aiffi. laan. M5. 33®' 


8*7' 335. 357. 34®;. 3®"/' a/*' » - 
filius uniui diet, i44n, 335* 33®' 5®4 
fimarium, sosn 
Hre. 46/. 44.f, 459: “"‘f’ 
secration of, 5*0.' f®“‘' ^ ^ 

1840; and salt, 239 

Firmicus Maiernus, to, 5*' ' cjjjhatba, 389 . 

64n,i30n,859n,439«'5®9 „ Cabir n>n fWjAf ,9. si». *3®' 

fishes, 5; fishes' eyes, 51. 53- *^4. M Cabricus/Cab"' ^ 4 ^ ,3j. 199. 

255.5*8 30,38-®®'^^' ”■ 

five, 191/ 

'lamcl, Nicolas, 5®”' 5*- 

...a 4„^a ^10. RoC 


riamci, a-- 

295n,s98, so3.4to.5®° 
flesh, 15, 1530, 163 
flood, the, 205. 388, 399. 4 * ‘ 
flow-en, see quatemity 
Flritis, igsn 

foetus spagyricus, tt 1, 3*5 , 
'Tons chymicae sentatu. 

laleiltes 
foot, jogn 

ford, meeting at. 226 


30.38'‘ 


,« 'ft' 


Cjia'5«5 j._i,,jtfiotlie.3®9 
Cabti»«»-^P7;' 

465. 483 

SSSjSnn....." 

Cehcnns.44*" 

.2-1 196 


-j^n 458 Cehcnn*'V"' 

)nn and matter. un O®*'®** 

>rty, the number. 73 j<,; ir<< cernTnagtr^ • 

nintain: Mcrcuria > Jt^*' f*” p*!!! of SI- 75"* 77* 

and. 70 ... i^S, if-). ***• SS*' 

.h. "““‘"i!.’ .- h. 4 »s- .sj-- 


ragmeut fro® 

ophen. ^r‘ 
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eeomancy, 49-4” 

Georgian fairytale, 209 
Gerbert, ite Sylvester II 

Sratiut?Jol“™“ Ca5paiius,66, 85 

Ghazali, 4070 

Gitatila, Joseph, 250, i35” 

Sb^jotenn R^doU, ..5". ‘84. 

185. t 90 ‘ 239 . * 40 * 24 *. 246. 407 
“Gloria mundi," 43n» i29”> *3 ' 

,4on,i77«. i9on,i9i«. *97. 
sjS. MO, M5. 450. 454. 4860, 496. 
3070, 383. 39^.439” 

Gnosius, Dominicus, i6n 
Gnosiidsm/GnosUcs, ti, 4on, 53. 
102, 103. 117. *77. *^' ^99. **®' 
243. 263/, 8*2- 3*5«> 348. 373. 
397n, 4030, 408/, 430n, 437, 45®- 
462, 490. 492 


kaG' aa senex and puer, 3G1. s®" 

30, .65, 4941 ' 

as symbol otssholen®.^^. 

{grrestfisIterTentis, ^ • rma- 
C„npat!onof, 374/;-«" 
live substance, 280, us 
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Liber de arte chyraica," see “De art® 
ehymia*' 
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"liber de magni lapidis compos!* 
tione," 438n 

libermutus.seeMutusbber 

"Liber Quaitonun." ste “Putonu 
liber Quaitorum" 

Libra, 7, 176 
licetus, Fortunatus. 85 
Udzbanki. hfark. 409"- 4 ‘o«' 49 *"- 

5iin 

IlfMtyle, 365 » 

light 47. 'J 9 ’ 55 «: 

ao™ of, 5 i >" ' 

406: Mercurius as, 504 
Lilith. 1 22 . 408 

lily. 480, 485. 49 * 


bloo<!:coi™p'.onof..8,wo^‘«^ 

,5j; dons oj’ ’W ^ 

passions, iw »- *95 igif, » 95 - 

298. 5 ® 4 - 6^473; and !»«' 

J 04 /. 5 .!. JJ 5 ; .1 

8 or, 235 "»*” ’’-.oen 

-Uvredes Balances < ,5^1 


.06, 537. nk 

Lully, Ra^Tnond, 1 3 » y 
296n,SS9n» 39*« 50°” 
luminaries, lour, 7 « -n ityj 

97!^ 101; mother o£ the 


07, 101; mother 01 uic 
L pioitcdon, 107: and lerra.dS®". 
see also moon; opp«»i« 

Lunaria, 133? 

Lunatica. 133/ 

Luria, Isaac. 390. 4»3"» 449 
/u* modema, 5°4 
lye. S40, 486 


MBbirtOgion, 453 n 

MadJonell, A- A-, iS 3 "> 5 ‘ 7 ” 

Machaon, ism 
Machpclah, 389 , . _ 

Maaerobolites, Eustathius. 83n 
Macrohius, 4811, isgn. 130, i3i«, 
1320. 145. *46”/ 439"^ 49*" 

xnaciocosm/iiucrocosm, 265. 301; 

Adam as, 409; Savioun of, 475'« 
also ^littS macTOCOsmi 
MaCToprosopus, 450 
Madaihanus. Hcnriais, i8n^ jon 
Madonna, tutelary, 284 
Magi, 328 . j o 

magic, 52. 228; Vmgship and, 2,» 
Magic Papyrus. Paris, agjn 
magnesia, 24011 

Magus. 5in; see also Simon Magus 
Mahomet. 150, 1590 
Maid. croviTied. 322 
Maicr, Michael. 50, 4, 5n, *8/, 21 t 
n, 37. 4on, 47. 49n, 5^, 59fl» 8on, 
82. 90. 97, 98* *S»- *4*". *94"> 
staff, 217. 220, 226f, 2550, 2567*, 
tGgn, 2730, 296, 302, 331. 35** 
33°". 379"' 39*' 597- 4»*"> 4**- 


5** 

Maimonides, 398 

Mailbnd, Edward, 178 

MalacW, Book oi, lOon, a, 6, 44 
Maldiamcch, I53" 

Malchnlh, .8n, aa/. ’a- 

a44. S96/. 4>'f- 4'9". 

45on.453 
Mile, Emile, 2o6n 

;^gnity.otroUcctiv=nnm,.83 

Malus, 5^ _e fi- '74, 78^ 

Malvasim, Caesar, 59. 
nian; animal col- 

black. 5'3: i" ,g;. ^'eaiihly 

lective. malignity of. 
and heavenly, 4*3' ““.^^ordial, 
536-, first/piM-^/P^^jSS, 

a.o, a.6, ,4.. S'?. S«; 

395- 4>7' 4*°; AntliroP°*i 

obo Adam u 6 l- 

Punisha); ”’5^’’ ” .ce’chiin: 
S8sf. 437! -• ^^acicss to God. 

as Bglrt-soul, >, a 

539; mass-man, 334' ^jg; 

medieval, 567: sdl-knoarl- 

388, 534. 54 ': “[I™ pldcaj®- 

edge ol, a 14: orig'”'’’ 

bobok a.en; nm. 5^,,^hin 

see Original malena 

358; phisicak 543i ^ ^ single 

as, see pnma ““Ytbid, 3a« 
monad. 44: “ »>° ? ^a 7 f, i 8 S’ 

tality/wholeness oE oS' ^5, 

35a, 4a6. 476. 334. 538. a48. 

548/, see also chen-yen 
mana, 950,2507* 
mfinor, 135"' *9® 

Manda d'Hay7e. 394. , *45. 

Mandaeans/Mandacism, /« 


393' 4‘>9"« 5**" flg 401.403' 
- 371. 38 »- 4 jjie 


mandala, 2i6n, 3/" 

494.344:«»:'=°^^-,%;,53'f: 

Clements, saa; moderm 368:'’ 

Quatcmity of, 15/' unitf' 

;^bol of self. 3*4*' - 
204, 222. 505. 53* 



IKDEK 


raandrake/mandragora, 134 
Manes, 175. 236 
Manget, J. J., 159", 362; 
names of separate treatises in "Bio* 
liolheca Chemica Curiosa.” 
Mani/Manes, x8n, iff, 395 

Manichaeans/Manichaeism, t8. *8n, 

S6n, ifff, 53. 6fn, 79. S»*> S95 
marble, 75/ 

Marchos, 72, 284, agS, 301x1 
Marcus, 40x1 
Marcm (Gnostic), 177x1 
Marcus Graecus, 7aR 
Marez,4iin>423 . , 

"Maria Proplietissa.” 38”/ 

67. 207. 21a, 401. 4*9- 43®* 459 
marinaiion, 189, 240, 274 
Marinus, 39x1 
Mariyali, 73 

Mark, Gospel of, 239. 242, 243* 345* 
405* 549 

Marq&l, agSn . , .. 

marriage: of Cana, 325: chynncal,^. 
283, SOI. 461. 469^ 475! 
tern, 4265 cro$5<ou$in.4WB> n”' 
only. 4n, 327. 37*5 
«e Lamb; mystical. 4®®* 

nefarious character of, 37*”' 
new moon, 129; royal/k:ngly. 75* 
166, 300. 380/; spagyric. 271/, 
also coniunctio; 

Mars. 7. 8”, 55”* *‘7! 

of, 289: see also Area 
Martial, 86 - ,-6 

Mary, the Virgin, 69B, 

306. 307. S*»* 4°5' 4»®' 449- 
nation of, 324; a* Me<|*^ Concep- 

186; see flho Assumption. Co wp* 

tion. Immaculate 

masculine mind, 247 .0, ,B8. 

m<mflcon/um,283.286,307.S85.4 

362; power and, 3M 
mass mindedness, 13”' *5 


Masudi. 386 ,6a 

Mater Alchimia, 18, «>• < ' 


Maihieu dc Vcnd6me, 81, 6a 

matter: alchemisu’ > iew of, 250. 36s; 
and form, union, 458: inertia ol. 
472; modern view, 50a; Paracelsist 

vietf. 537:s'°”f^4®® 

Matthew, Gospel of. 15* * 7 * 

I48n, i5in, *58”' *®9”* *S5i' *4*’ 
257B, 26on, 337* 513 "' 314 * 35 *"' 

fnayo (illusion), 109 
Mead. G.R.S. 273". 
araurmeni. 

Medea. 22 
mediator, 12, 15 

nolicine m>n, taMlM" 
„diup..oItonjurcU»n.46i 

Mcir. Rabbi. J8S 

Mel-iB*?"*' 78"' .J. 

nwiwiniation. >74 
,lq,hi.repb''^ U9 
MOTOlin".'® ,5,,.54 
Mtrctmalib ,51. 

»e2.2f4f'*38* a, fl; and Adam* 

S39f' 5 ^; 

382. 407: of. *5* 43^ 

Jmbivatenrt/p*”*'; 

04. 1»5* 378' 459’ 5 7 an.ma/ 

tnima «*'"*' *^ ’,6. 187* »'®! 
et?: ®* 459 "' 4 ®'* 

3* fljua ^bstance. i»*4*; 
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Mercuriiis/Mercury {cont.): 

Christ, see Christ; concoaed by 
sublimation. 479; as cup-bcaier, 
503; as "deus tcrienus,*' 490; as 
devil, 30, 185. 484; drcMcd as 
wonun, 442J duplcx/wo-faced, 

4>. 75”» 79' 93. 96/* '87, *95, 

304, 340, 490, 306, 510; elusive/ 
versatile, 445. 5**; as 2eh. 15; 
fountain, mercurial, 1*, 30; her- 
maphrodite, 304, 393, 44*. 4590/ 
as Hermes Trismegistus, 2*6/; as 
Holy Ghost. 16, 30; Kyllenios, see 
Hermes Kyllenios; and lapis, tee 
lapis; lily as, 483; and lion, tee 
lion; lion as mount o{, 304: and 
Luna, see moon; as "matri- 
monium," jy; as mediator, 13. 25, 
48. 459, 461. 503, 505; and metals. 
501/; as microcosm. 38a; moisture 
of, *8, 45. 479", 484; numlnoshy 
of, 504; as the Onc/Oneness of, 
894. 505/; in Paracelsus, 3400; 
personified. at6; phallic aspect 
of, 44*: philosophorum. 310; as 
planet, 176, 336. 3840, 304; poison- 
ous nature of, 93, 185, 484; as 
prima materia, 16, 393. 301/; psy- 
chological aspect of. 303: and qua- 
temity, 1150, 305; as queen. 377/; 
as quicksilver, 490, 300; as rotun- 
dum, 140; and salt, j8g^, 33S, *41; 
as Saviour of the macrocosm. 484; 
serpent olf serpens mercurialis, 
47, soin, 183, 196, *07. »o8, 
*5S«> »57, S«*4S6n,44i, 451; sign 
for, 4; as “son of one day," 504/; 
as soul of gold and siher, 501; as 
fpirit/nous/rpiritia Mercurii, 13. 
46. 97, 195. 331, 238, 33on, 555. 
44X, 461, 463, 491; as “spiriniaJ 
blood," 14; as ipiritus familiaris. 
497; sutue{i) of, 3jo, 317, 393; 
as subtle thing. 332; and sulphur. 
38, 305. S39; triad with sulphur 
and salt. 184; sword of. 61; as to- 
ulity/KhoIeness. 16; transforma- 
tiom of, 293. 395. 55*; as tree, <y». 


444; as tridtster, 248; as uncom 
sdorss, 97, 3/8, 462, 491, ^6; uni- 
corn as, soon; and Virgin Ma^» 
too/; as vater, 382, SO$f; vhiic 
and red of, 16; and Yesod, 44 ^ 8 * 
see also Anthropos; aqua perma- 
nens; arcane substance; caduceus; 
Hermes 

mercury (plant), 8n, 176 
Merkabah, 206, 4i3n 
Merlin (romance), 81 
Meilin(us), 75, 266 
'-5ferlini allegoria," see "Allegona 
Merlini" 
roeimrid. 31,71 
Meroe, 290 
Metula. 292 

Messiah, 23. 318, 414, 4*5” 
metals; four, si$n; moon and, 17°' 
seven, 19. 276,39* 
metaphysics, 439, 455. 468, 547^ 
metempsj’cbosis, syn 
Michael, archon. 402 
Michael Angelus, Marius L-. 59 
"Mierms, Tnetatus," lof, iij. **®' 
586, 459n, 461, 486r». 5*2n 
micTocDsm, 16, *2, 59. 463. 55*» 5M* 
539; Adam as, 386; man as, S®®’ 
saviour of, 475; see also nuciocns® 
/microcosm 
micTophysics, 538 

Middle Ages, 360, 428, 4®®» 4 SP* 
"psychic** in, 439 
Midrash Rahhah, 40^ 

^f^(irash of Ten King*, 447” 

Milan, 66 
Mflsescindus, itn 
Mimefindus, tin 

mirror, and menstruating woma”' 

*74/ 

miscarriage, 67 

*”“osynr. *78 

.Missal, Roman, giiri 
Mithraism, 141,26s. 405 
Mithras, 520 

taoiMurc, radical, g. 47, 55' *5” 
mole. 156 

moly, 1330, 2930, 484 
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Monad. 44, 45. 55, **». «78J Valen 
linian, 374n 
TQonaaticIsm, go 
Jilonday, 188 

Monocalus/Monocolus, 500, sosn 
MonoTmos, 44/, 56 
monster, and maiden, ss6 
moon/Luna, 9. 18, 20, 21. 79' 

SOI, 103, 106/, li90‘ *43^* *47/» 

*93. i95/»2i9n,252, 3”' 

376; as arcane substance, i54i»» 
albedo as, see albedo; « bitdn 3*. 

146; and brain, 4S6» 

140, 172J coniunctio at new, 210, 

315; corruptibility of. s®; day o , 

188; ogl/,. .ymbol 

eanh/‘'funnel of the earth, » 9h 

144. 146/, 458''; 4S9: 

as female consaousness, i35. 

247; feraale/matemal aspect . 

50, n6n, 142, 144. >75^' *47* 5 ^'; 

355^; snd toill-y. 4f "• 
in ColUott, 175: .8'; .( 

and waning, .73* 

.54ft- a, madiatrlx, .5- >9. 
and Mercunus, 25, 97' . Senior 

tS»/. *40- M*S °^’66- « 

as nymph of . -,’pn>' muldpbory. 4 

prefiguiation of self. 175* .» momia. 59> 

jcction, 107; psychology ' 554 

as rotundum, 35®/' ,q,/; "mundu* 409". 44®" 

>75n. S7®: -‘I '.Sv«. ?3- 

Shulamite as. 434^ « ^ j^jusaeum f^Hvlduat 

cbo Son; and mdi- 


Mmi^us^Romanus, 51, 64”' 

3650, S74/' 5*‘ 

Morris. Richard. 3Sn 
moTlilicatio, Wf> * 97 « * 93"' 353 
Moses, 277. 4°^" 

mother, 807I?» 3 ’ f.fV2osas,S02: 
■’ iraak aiPtO "1 '»>*>"• 

mattna.2t,S 7 ,,o.ioi.3>6. 


Jii'r’J.dd«.:Hi.d.a..57»iM''y 

mS.S f KUwkiS'- 
KS'"-^"Vn"'?S al-N.'"®’ 

Maha»»»8 iba 1."“ 
„£»ad,^nW.ib3««'»‘-“ 


Shulamite as. 434; « ' 5„d 

176, 395. ( man, 39l'"'' 

Ihree, sga; aa .7P= ’.T,/, 

ai uncnnsdou), .8”, '“Jfc/dan- 
184, ava, 356; n ,9/ 5'- 
geious aspect ol, 5ft ,,5. 

lain, 144/, .55, .8 ' jjac, 7, 144. 

Si5;andVenus,.n»d.ac,7, 

as vessel, 129. 130”' *7 
moonlight, 35C 
moon-plant, *3*^' 
moon-sickness, *73 

Moor, the, 513 
Moors, King of the. 305 
morality, adept *n°’ ^75 ^ 

Moren Alexandre, .66", 677 


,id»alion,55» ,,, 7,515 

.Mint'*"' ..V 6, 7", 'S"- 

iSn, >8"- ' L|!n,99"-‘"”' 

,5„,76n,93"'97 /fg, „o ••.”■ 


189. 

,, 115"' *”• 





Mylim, Johann Daniel 

4390, 449", 46"'' S"!”, 5” ■ 

My«er;e^esa,as5lEleusiman,a33: 

Orphic, ^n 

mystics. Chrhiian. 375 f. 54 t» 

Unl a, earner of, 258; phoenn^ m 
Chlrtianity, 3361 >"■> 

3360; of sun-hero. 210; whale- 

dragon, 34tn t ^ 

mythology: Greet. 5*6: «« 
chemy 

N 


Naaman, 269 
Naas, 46n, 4S6n 

Naassenes. 760. 1S3. *86. 36$n, 394. 
So8n, 407, 435”^ 457- 455* 509 

nie o£ God, see Teiragrammaton 
nardssisni, pathological, 49S 
narcotics, 477 
natura abscondila, 95 
nature, light of, 308 
“natures,” union of, 457 
Nebo, 284 

Nebuchadnezzar, 454n 

Ne/«h, 4“' 4tS" 

Neihardt, J. G., 2o6n 

Nelten, Jan, 480, 6gn, 281-8*, 3850 

Neoplatonism, 309 

ncreids, 461 

Nergal, 5in 

Nestle. E.. 49*” 

Nestoriam, 187 
Neumann, Erich, io8n, aSgn 
neurosis(-es), 230, 353. 495. 5*6/ 
Nc%'eTS, Due de, 240 
Newman, John Henry, 523, 545 
Nezach and Hod, 444 
Nicholas Cusanm, 104, 166 
Nicholas von der Flue, see Klaus, 
Brother 

Nicodemus. ison 
Niedner, Felix, S4in 


365” 

night, »77 . .r, 

night sea journey, =°4’ f ,56, 

MS err- as putrefaction, 501,20/, 

head 3^5.0, 5-^ 
521; sol niger as, 95. | '0, 

symbol of pD*m 

432; transformauon into 

hedo,77.'97.=“4 
Nile. 217. 2*4* *3** 
nine, 304 
Niobc. 82/ 

m'rdyandvo, 65. 223 . 499 
Noah. 288. $88, 399 . 4 *»' 
doves 

Noah's Alt, 205 fiR -02 

Norton. Thomas, 76”. *86, 39 * 
Nous, 97, 137. * 0 *. ®° 5 ' *8 ' 

iKwifunium, 144- *55/* gen- 

“Novum lumen chezmeum. seeo 


divogius 

numbers, see two; thr , 

trinity; four; q"^^doad; 
se%en; septenary; -ixty* 

nine; ten; fourteen; forty, 
four _ 

numinous experience, 544' 54/ 
nymphs, 68 


oah. esff, 77ff; Dodonian, 12: 1“"“” 
tan, 68; world, 69 
Cannes. 3940, sgSn 

corum phnosophis." 

0^'nus.44.58;s«"'"’°'‘““°’ 
octave, musi^. 404 
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odoT sepu}croTum, set graves, stench 
of 

Odyssey, see Homer 
Oedipus, jogn; Oedipus complex. 
9* 

ogdoad, 11,401,402/ 
oil, 392 

Okeanos, sgn; see also Oceanus 
Old Testament, 243: 

of indtuiduai books 
Olympiodorus, gn, 140, 31, Csn. 93”> 
97”, 156. 249”, a86n, 351, 35®* 5®9 
one-sidcdness, 333/, 3^4 
Onoel, 402 
Ophir, 448” 

Ophirizum. 448 

Ophites, diagram of the, 40iff, 4*3 
Ophiuchos. 351 , 

opposites, i66, 218/, see P . 
doxcs; active/passive. 3. 45®* , 

bedolmbtda, lo; 

565; balanca of. ajo; >>‘“''”5“/. 
wisdom, 2,6: bright/daib. 3. 
acterological. ,97: 
unconscious state. 13”, . 

X: 

r. dualism or, 5: „!■ 

fire /water, 3- b. t,^ ^ j/evil, 

3.7; god/goddess, 45S: s /,t„ 

3. 7. 38. 79- tfi9b 473 t 

good and evil); gulf b'“ |„igbt/ 


a if. 3». 350”. 45«: 

Uon of! 4 . 89 /; 

/. M/bao* or 
„„on of. 197. “;,^j,j;sonl/ 

“"f” ■c’’5i:spir:.;so»b4.5: 
body, 3 - 5* H j^^jotnor- 

phic symbols of, 49. 3 
„„,riou. f j” 

union of, H7. 9' , ,jo, 

75?/ 80. 9 *' ■ yrif, 396. 

200, 203, S>®* * ' Le alM> 

__ j)-mbolt ofa j, 10 , 

,j 9 »,s«al» y«”S'j_,„/, 5Hf. 

S;a»"W'“"f'V/p.l".“' 

effeco of. as io>'*‘"*“7' 

290 , 594' 5°4’ ^,5gi’ in Church nt- 

Si and ji 9 : p»)tho* 

Passion. ,j87?.5'®/'“ 

logical >”T' ® f 

*85«/ *S7: 

jtages Ota 

■""’“m a»“"‘ 


jooaanacviv. 6“*;- ® 

Ltr" m! ir,rS 


King/Queen. 4: ‘‘SS™): 

65 , 283 (s=9 “i” " wtemale, 3- 4’ 
ing/dead, 3 . 6 : n'®*®/ .,.h, 458 , 

7. 89f. .66, 288, 379 ". 

459. 469/; -. ,61^ >»““{ 

371* 379' 440 "* 459- 4 

dry, *, lOj 3 ®’ ® 4 °* 4 . pslis 

^Ib, 10; open/bidden. 3 P g^g 
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orphan, 3/, 41 
Orpheus, 7n, gn, Z4n 
Orphic fragments, J3on 
Orphic hymns. 516 
Orphic mysteries, see mysteries 
Orphism, 13611 
“Onbelii Epilogue.” 

Ortulanus, 329n 

“Onus,” 21J, 213, 215, 226, 338n 
oryx, 2nn 

Osiris, ig, S2n, 4011, 52. 64, 177, 237. 
259n, 26011, 264, 266n, 272n, 273, 
*90, s 63«» 4M. 4»S- 437". 456»> 
Sogf, 511. 5*6; black, 513 
Osunes. 7/, 237 

Oupnek’hat, 517; see also Upani- 
ihads 
Ovid, 7in 
owl, 254 

Oxyrhynchus fragments, 37211 
P 

Pachymeres. 39311 
pair, alchemical. 1 ssf, PL 7 
Pan. 365 

panacea. 4G3. 477 
Panarkes, riddle of. San 
P'an Ku, 400 
panspermia. 451 
Papa. 5630 
Papyrus Mimaut, ign 
parables, alchemical, 160 
Paracelsus, 3911, 46, 49. gsn, g4rt, 96, 
lijn, 112, 113. 120. i3Sn, i73f, 
184, 3o6n, 34on, 383, 391. 404n, 
405n, 448, 465, 476, 47gn. 48on, 
,83.4850, 49a, 551, 557 
Paraclete. 30, 33, C911, 318: see also 
Holy Ghost 

Paradise, 210. 212, 217, 251, 4400; 
Christ in, 337; stone brought from, 
397; lee also risers 
paradoafa). 502 
Paris ^fag^c Papyrus. 2071, 196 
Parsifal, 252. 281, 5*9 
participation mystique, 250, 488 
Parvaii, 420. 4*2, 423, 431 


“Passio Perpetuae.” $Zf, sgn, son, 
51011 

Passion of Christ, see Christ 
passions, see appetites 
Paul.Su 1470, 169. 183, 243 
Paulintis of Aquilcia, 52 m 
Paulinus of Nola, 281 
PaulyAVissowa, 710 
Pansanias. 70^ 54n 
peacock, 285. 289/, sgif; see also 
ceuda pavonis 
Peasant Wars, 362 
pebble, white, 436n 
Pegonum sylvestre, I3sn 
Pelagios, 43, 2400 
Pelican. 11, 13/ 
penis. 443 

Penoms. Bemardus G., 5in, iH”* 
ii2n, i2gn, 13511, 173, t'®”' ***' 
236. 289, 577, 378, 436, 479O/ 4°?” 
Perarics, 199, 200, 25711 
perfection, 257; and wholeness, 4^* 
Pemety, Antoine Joseph, i8rt» 3®”' 
450, 650, 80, iign, i2tn, *59”' 
545«^ S®** 592"' 508"' 5*® 
Peronelle, 15311 
Persephone, 32 
Persia, 226 
persona, S56n, 380 
personality(-ies); fictitious, 5*9; ®^' 
ondary. 558; see abo dissociaaoo 
Pesaro cathedral, 187 
Pessinus, 340 
Petasios/Petesis, 351 
Peter, Su 15 

Peter, Pint Epistle of, 298, SS7» 544* 
M5- 5S9n 

Pemis de Silento, sSn 
Pharaoh, 2590, 265, 268, 30S 
Pherecydes, 69. 7»n. 43gn 
Philiiletha/Philalcthes. EirenaiTO 
3S. 75”. 77. 'S'". '55. ‘5®^’ 
171; see abo “Introiius apert*" 
Philip, Gospel of. 8n . 

Pbilippians. Epistle to the, 35"' 5 ' 
i7on, 545 

Philo, 1511, 6911, 262. 406, 4*3' 45®”' 
554 
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philosopher, Adam as first, 397/ 
philosophy, and the Church, *41 
phlegm/ph/egma, 486. 488, 493* 5*“ 
Phlegyas, lain 
phobias, 180 
Phoebe, lain 

phoenix, 5in, 77, i94n, aii.»tS»**^ 
8 i 6, B17, *37, 237r ago. 334* 33 » 
337. SS^n, 400. 445 
Phorcyds, sogn . 

physical and psychic, relation, 5371 
physidan(s): Alexandrian and Egyp- 
tian. 267, 273/; primordial 
physicist, 50a 

Physis, 53. 103. 383. 4»6. 47*. 490* 
504, 507/; fourfold, 8 
Phyton, 35on, 441 
Pibechios, 73n ^ 

Pidnellu^ Philippul. I47"< ' 

PiS’dellfMinndob, GiovaW. 

97np »43 /p 4 *o. 44®” 

Pierius, ttZn 

PirS de PEabW Elieter, S®®- 3®®”' 
389. 398 

Pisces, 176 
Pison, river, 286 
Pislis Sophia, 26 i«, 409 

Pithecanthropus, 213 xi 8 «p 

Pilra, John Bapost. i54". 

236n, 2570 
Pius IX. Pope. 5*3” 

Pius XII. popd ‘^ 7 " ,.7. 

planets: influence ol. 63 ' 

224. S3*. 335”. 40‘/' 44 ' 

perament. 250 J53n, ***• 

Plato, Bsn, •»*”' ‘43 ' j’g 
"Platonis Lihcr V. ,550, 

119. 1S4"- 'f- JjSn. <6°. 485- 
SM-, 55>"- 4f 

“Iciadcs. 404 


y, 2400 


’Ieroma.40‘ gjC.S'S" 
'liny. Son. 1*9' 3^ 
?loiinus, 534 


Plutarch. 2on,^5*”> ®3;' 

J5?S26on, 363”p493- 509^* 5>o” 

p;’“.V.96.f44".-Un.ai. 

Poinundro, vision, W 
Poin!3ndr»Mnii”“"‘7'.i 

Kle. ttlestial, sosn 

PnlipWln.K.Gnlonnn 

POTdJgt, Joi>"' '4*“ 

Poqshyiy. 8 p 

pwycr. 5« 

p„»gn.uon.464 g,/ 

f,rfIcnon. 45», 

J«i«nd.nl K»l. 9 ,j,„, 

5j„, HO”. >4.”' “ 

45' 

435”' 5®’' . . _ of opn*- *93’ 

^josas. ’97;8,f' iKOanin™" 
.pondine'o'’" ” Uon of. ■!«' 

fco,lo/n»''.^' ton," 506. 
fosa a^' ®^^’_,„rti6caiio of. *93 . 

••niurna ,ulphur a*. 

Sitwo, 445; . “p„KM of. 67: 
“*‘".‘tndionsdo<>““A’'^"'' 
prioordul M-n. 
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Primordial Man (con f-)i _ 

mon; Anthropos; man, unf. Orig- 
inal Man 
Prisdllian, 225 

Prisdus, Ludus Agalho, 57, 66^ 
privatio boni, 79 
Proclus, ^n, mn, 940 
"Prodroraus ^odostauroiicus. see 
Agnostus 

projection(s), nn.^^. 107^,112,204. 
S»9// 3^5/> 47*' 488/; ol con- 

lunctio, 91: consdousness and, 

369. 489, 521/; Enigma of Bologna 
as, 57; of female, 178, 453; of inner 
Adam, 4131 and matter, 250, 4B9. 
519, 5445 metaphysical, 79; of 
opus/transformation process, 359. 
543; of soul, see soul; therapeutic 
■value, 320; of unconsdous con- 
tents, 299/, 498/; unconsdousness 
of, 8^; of unity of personality, 222 
propaganda, political, 253 
prophet, true, 399 1 n, 400/ 
prophets, eight incarnations of, 
i 990 : Old Testament, 453 
Prounthxopos, 49 

Proiesuniism/Protesiants, 216, 521, 

337. 361/ 

Proteus, 56 

Proverbs, Book of, 444" 

Prunicus, 403 

Psalms, 26n, 27, 36n, 1250, 218, $3in, 
333. S43r 344. 545' 408. 437". 447”. 
45>' 5“" 

Psellus, Michael, io4n 
psydie: and body, causal relation. 
538; collective, 233; consdousness 
of whole. 209; as ‘'consiellaiion." 
357; devaluation of, 163, 263; 
divine, 417; double aspect of, 145; 
freeing/extraaion of, 224, 263. 
472, 491, 513; freeing of, from 
spirit. 543; matter and, 124, 490. 
537; m^'Sterium of, 153^; non- 
spatial, 300; psychic crisis, 222; — 
toturbance. 155/; reality of, 209, 
439' 455' 473- 5=8/; split in, 200. 
248: totality/wboleness of, 153, 


,os,359.390.603.653:1»">'^“; 
don of. 197' 20®' unconsaous 
498/; see also soul; spirit 

psychologism, 468 , 

psychology. 105, 230/, 43^ 

alchemy, 249, 47^/. 48*' 487^' 49 • 
519' 5*6' 540. 544/. 54 ^' 

417; and Christian doctrine. 323n, 

female. 175. * 78 /.' 

meaning of colours in. 287; ana 
mcuph>-sia, 390, 439- 455* 4 ' 

547; knd myth. 528; objecuve basts 
of. 428/; and phjrics. 538., MS' 
primitive, 259. 4*75 and 
5*5/; resistance to, 128, 5‘°/» 

Lienee. 4*6. 4*8; and thwW 
208. 455; unknown, m ^^d 
Ages. 459. 467; value-concept, 4**^/ 
p5vchopomp,animaas,2t4,s8® 

psychosis, 155. 355' 5*8. 5*6; 
paled, 531; distortions m, 5*4’ 
Lent. 156/; unleashed by analy 

psyciothetapy, esS’ '5®; 3'°' S|®; 
468, 474. M®/; 

g;roup analj-sis, io6n; 

366; religious problems m, 3^' 
standsUU in, 530; technique, 255' 

4*7. 474' 5*8. 5*6/ 

Ptahil, 394 
Ptolemy, 403 
puellus regitis, 331 
puer aetemus, 88, t66 
pumice-stone, i54n 
Puri, 205 
purple, 289 

purusha, grt, is6n, 347, 4*45 se 
atman ^ ,114 

pafre/cctio/putrcfactlon, 95' 

*36, 353, 501 
Pythagoras, 32 
Pythagoreans, 24, 232 
P^ho, 536rt 


quadriga, 206 
qualities, four, 3, 422 
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pjyche, Jte psy'''' 

Kaninu"'"'’’/*' f , 

Reason, goddeM «'■ *!’' 
Rebecca, 383 

_ L!. .m «:0. 


quarten, four, 588 
quaiemarius, Adam as, 388 
quatemio/quaicrnity, 3. 50 t 45 « 47 » 
loi/, 185^, 203, 207, 208/, »* 5 » 

421/, 424/, 431. 448 - 459 - 505: p^becca. 30U ^ 

Christian. iS 60 ; divine name as, „ t,j. 47, 250, 287 

43o;double, 11; in dreams, 203; fe- . and ’ ^.jne 

male character of. 188: of 552; see also co 

490; marriage. 388. 4 » 5 /> » gening. . ,04. 316: 

Trinity, 101/. .84/, 188. 44 °: J^^er. in alchem), 

also colours: elements, four; go » cnostic, * 3 ® 
opposites: self; totality Tcdnian.»»n' 49 * .j.p ,^oman. 4 - 

queen. 307^, 376/?/ « S man / *«»= / 

apotheosis of, 324; » 3 '”' looif, s®?- *“’* *’*' 

in: diet of. 3 «n; 

bath, 379; as Luna, 37 ®- j ti7 
ternal vessel, 378; as ^ Reguln^'J^® 

God, 259n,3tj; psychicpt<6 . j^los. SS „ ,gn *oa, ’ 

of. o8?ReVna" 376#.- RSircns-Mn. R , If. Ft. 

also King *«7, 1 53- ‘S**- 1 *' ? 6 ^ chriv 

I’, ‘.r:-"'* iX’- 

Xw%r;r,.”:V.7n.'>-- 

5:1. 375 - 4 »*"' 


[uicksilver, 79 - **»• X: 

*50. 444 - 49 ®-, 50®' 5 °*' 5 * 
aLo Mercury 6ins) *«. 


*50. 444. 49 ®-, 50 ® 
also Mercury (-lus) 
juintessence / quinta 
316, 322,439, 477 ^* 


. --.fl. to? 


a. 19. 26on.54n-4*" 49*"' 

abanus Maurus. fl«. 

d'ch" idibi 

••Fragment from O'® 
losophcrs” - .rt 

jidhakrishnan.S. 53 jj. 130"- 

:ahncr. H«S®‘ * 5 "’ 'jqS.sTT-*' ' 

28211,459"' 5 "" 

^n-5‘0 - ,8g ,g3 

ainbow, 118.*® 


maker, 4*9" 

anuja, soSn 

4®* b„d. 43- 7®' 71' 5**' 
,;ravenib®* 5 „. 5 “-> 

4 . 553- 5® nigi''-* 
d devil. 5*‘‘ 683 

cl. 399 





INDEX 


Rex, see King 

rex marinus, go 

Rhasis, ion, 240x1 

Rhea, 34”* 403 

Rhine, J. B.. 300”^ 4^4 

rice, 419 _ 

riddles, Platonic, 82 

Riessler, Paul, sSgn 

Rig-Veda, logn, 136x1, 253x1 

“Rindenbuch," 410. 506 

Ripley, Sir George, 3x1, aSxi, gon, 51, 

63, 98x1, 106x1, iiiTi, 112x1, 114, 
1310, 192. 193- i97« 269x1, 355, 
436x1, 439x1, 46on, 461x1, 480x1; Can* 
tilena, 274^ 

Ripley Scroll. 71, 35°”' 478x1 
rites, 418, 419; d’exitr^e et de sortie, 

582. 533 . - « 

Rituale EcclesiaeDunelmensis, 387x1 
rivers, four, of Paradise, 210, 286. 
435” 

Rodochaeus de Geleinen Husto, see 
Husto 

Rohde, Erwin, 340x1 
Rohini, 516/ 

Rohita. 516/ 

R6hr, J., 95x1 

Romans, Epistle to the, 337x1, 344, 
4»5« 5420 

Romanus, St., 236x1, 492n 
Roiflriuxn philosophoTum, 4, 12, 15x1, 
21, 28, 43n, 60x1, 63x1, 64, 76x1, 77, 
114, 117x1, igon, 132, 137/, 13811, 
141/, 147, 149x1, 153”/ *84x1, 189, 
igon, 192x1, 193, 194, 219, 222X1, 
235, 236x1, 249, 261, 266x1, 296x1, 
329x1, 381, 432, 435. 4S8 »i» 4V4»»» 
504x1, 510x1, 5i2n, 515, 540x1 
Roscher, W. H., 23x1, 32n, 284x1, 
351x1, 409n 
rose, 305f, 307, 430x1 
Tosemary/ror maxixius, 480, 484, 
491x1. 494 

Rosencreutz. Christian, 43, »94n, 
232. 295x1, 295, 304, 305, 330, 351, 
435x1,461,513 
Rosicrudan Society, 231 


“Rosinus ad Euthidam,” 119”' *9^' 
201, 382n 

“Rosinus ad Sarratantam, 15x1,3°”' 

43x1, 51”, “5”' *3»”' *32”' M°”' 
192. 235x1, 304/, 328x1, 458x1 
rota, see wheel 

rotundum, 140. 434> 5X4* 

also vessel r.v. roundness of 

roundness. 356; and the mother, 
356/; see also rotundum 
Rousselle, Erwin, 445” 

Ruach Elohim, 264, 288 
Tubedo, 10, 99, 229. 306, 314. 3*7 
Rubeus, 494x1 

Rueckert.F., i6ixt 

Ruland(us). Martin. 18x1, 38x1, 55”' 
59x1, 80x1, 115x1, it9”» *34”' *35’ 
159x1, 164, i94n, 204x1, 254”, 204, 
274x1, 289x1, 350x1, 382, 383. 479 ' 

480x1,486x1,497.5°°” _ 

Rupescissa, Joannes de, 92”' *9 ' 
478x1,510” 

RusVa. J., 5”, 10”, 15”' *7”^ \ J 
53x1, 64”, 137”, *38. 803”' *57”' 
298”, 479”; see also “Tabula siua- 

ragdina”; Turba philosophorum 

Ruta sylvestris, 133” 

Ruysbroeck, John of, 135” 


Sabaeans, gn, 245. 485* 5*3' 53® 
Sabbath, 445 
sacraments, 232 

sacriRce; human, 486; motif of, 37 

Sagittarius, 176 

Saint-Denis, Abbey of, 206 

saints, theocentric, 376x1 

sal, see salt 

Sal Alkali, i8g 

sal ammoniac, 55”, 273/ 

sal spirituale, meaning. 2491 

salamander, 144”, 44* 

salstttura, i8g, 240 . a 

salt/sal, 47. 54, 99”'.***' ***'/ Jg! 

486; and *9*' 

in alchemical quatemio, 1 ' 
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188; "of all things/’ 486: as anal- 
ogy of Christ, 241, 246; as arcane 
substance, 183#, 188JJ, 238, 241, 
245, 250; and ash, 189, 239, 35 ®^ 
in Bible, 242; bitterness of, t 9 */* 
9^6. ati: 


Satuniia, 75 « ^ .. 

sauri 3 ns, 2»3 ^-.qn iQin 

•^calaphilosophoniffl. 5S«*»9‘ 

in JJiOle, 242: buiemcsa w, *a‘i* ^^^der^'n H., 380; 

197 . 246. * 48 /; in Cabala. 246. »5>; and Schaeder 

as cosmic principle, 188; as dragon, TUwkah.toCrt.jSS” 

„. . .. hM. in «• I, sin, !}>•' W” 

Stophr^'”' «>5- 

Schoolmen- 5 Sl 
Sebultre, Fn«- Si 

J,'' Jo? SrSy”* 

iJOTi of. sn ,e/;andnK>on. 

,«- *nnTr.nnn in. 

Sninuieti-.'”-'’*-; 

«nter 


as cosmic pnncipic, loo, o 

251; as dream symbol, 2451 in 
desiastical allegory, 241^, *48^ — 
Eros, 241, 248, 333: female/lunar 
aspect of, i84n, 188, 240, 245, *47» 
252, 459. 506; as fire and s'fate^ 
239, 243; "of the four colt^- 
120; as lapis, 189/, 240, 240. 0 
magnesia, 240: meaning of,_*3W' 
248; of metals, 245: oripn o , 

193/, ,41. ,48. sss; ; 

250: as preservative, 251; /> 
um, 252, 2770, 304”' 493! sign ' 

anima mundt. 240, 244. r 
ual." ,90, ,49: ‘;i'fTa'‘ii«-/ 

SJ9. .4‘, «5», >5.: To/ven- 

T^hon/sra, > 9 J, '•g ,5,/, 

eris, 3040, 495! and 
tiy.ltMomliaUapten^> ^ 

*38. 2415', 245^. «50* *7^' 
samadhi, 540 
Samson, 433, 446 
sanctity, odour of. 3°7 
sand, 204. 239 

Sapientia, 30, 169, 3**’ 4 ' ^jjdo® 
.4...49.>5 -.-J<:" ,„j, „j. 

sapiendu Det, ran, 7 
142. 3t8. 375 
saponaria, 293« 
sapphire. 447/ 

Sarah. 389 .-notain.*^' 
sarcophagi. S9>! 

Satan, 197, 5** 

Satanacl, 4^9 

saiori.HO .,0.1*7. 

Satomeilos. 48 g], n®- ‘ ,,9, 

Saturn, 7, 'J'wdfji!"-' 


latum, 7, 9. 'J'i'od. >»" 

"i 

358 , 403 . 4 » 3 -’J,tti,‘“- 
aSdihitnion”'''* 555 

•s*. .77" 


•',ea,<nJ.,"S 

,r,aic«, 48 i< 9 ’ 



INDEX 


sea-journey, 461; see also night sea 
journey 
seasons, four, 3 

sea-sv'atcr, 235^^; see also sea; svater 
secret, 232 

“SeCTCt Inscription,” 45 
sectarianism, 321 
security, inner, 533 
Sed festival, 2G8 
seed of the svoman, 404, 405 
Sefer Raziel, sggn 

Sefira/ScHroih, 9n,2af,4i2,455, 456; 
tree of, 43, *35 

Selene, 32, 1360, 159. 197; see also 
Helen; Luna; moon 
se]f,44n,63, loyn, iiS, 120,208, 210, 
278. 471. 491, 531, 545; Adam as, 
see Adam; archetype of, 88, 344: 
and Christ, 246n, 349; as coinci* 
dentia opposilorum, 1070, 148; as 
compensation, 123/; and ego, see 
ego; embodiments of, 384: em- 
pirical, 208: experience of, 327; 
and God, see Cod; “higher,” spirit, 
ual man as, 383/; lapis as, 246n, 
* 7 *- S 7 ». 4 M- 503. 544: n«m‘* 
nosity of, 544: paradoxical, 6. 123; 
prefiguration of, 175; prima ma- 
teria of, 213: as psychic totality, 
6, 110. 122. 155, 356, 371, 494, 
503; quatemiiy of, 208. 490; sym- 
bols of, 203. 205n, ao6/, 214, 224, 
245. S7L 503- 505* 544; visualiia. 
tionof,535 

self-knowledge, go, 214, ryt, 460, 465, 
474, 480, 482, 497^, 517, 520. 534. 
544; ethical consequences of, 545/ 
Sellin, 412, 4340 
semen, 480, 49 

Sendivogius, Michael, 43, 49, 950, 
i22n, 510; see also “De sulphutc” 
Senex, 224 

Senior, 5, gn, isn, 28/1, 3*0, $4fr,4o«, 
4*u»7*ff,76n, 920, 98, isgn, i38n, 
1590, 1420, 1450, 147, i5iti, i54n, 
189. 191, 22on, 2220, 2380, 239, 
240. 276, 299. 3Din, 304, 350rt, 


m”, 39 '. 392. 393 . 391 ". 39 <'. 
^ 39 ’'. 459 '' 

jcparai/o/scparalion, 353. 459 - 4®9 
Septenary, 12 
serpent, see snake 
Servius, 228n 

tervus Tvbeus, see red man 
Set, 93. 

Seth/Shllh, 398, 399 
Sethians, 48, 2.44 

seven, 401/!; archons, 402/; angcl% 
402/; colours, 287, 386; eyes, 52, 
457n; liberal ans, 399; stages of 
work, 270: statues, 'jGn; stone 
tables, 598; see also crown; metals; 
planets 

S^en Sleepers, sSyn 
sexuality, 445 
Sbaare Kedxuha, 440 
Shabui, 445 

shadow, 97/, 105, 122, 1*5, J 4 ®' * 35 ' 
247/, 417, 452, 49i; archetype of, 
106; as compensation, i* 5 ' 
frontation with, 365, 473* 49 ®^' 
fascination of, 254: as petsonifica* 
tion of personal unconsciou*. toB, 
ityjn, jgg: projection of, 167/, t^5‘ 
recognition of, 253. 495. 5 *°- 
the sell, 6^n, tojn; sun's, 97/ 
Shakti, 18571, 378, 405, 473 
shamanism, 4n 
Sheba, Queen of, 377 
Shekinah, 22, 23, 455 
Shem, 389 
shepherd, 228 

Shepherd of Hermas, see Hennas 
Shiur Koma,4is 
Shiva, iSsn, 577, 405, 431 
shroud, holy, 3730 
Shulamilc, 51, 157, 206, 4 **^' 4 *®'' 
420^,446.451^ 

sibyl, ss5; Erythraean, 211, 2 * 3 - 
227 

Sibylline Oracles, 760, 211, 3 ®®^ 

sickness, 352 

siddhastia, 

Siebraacher, see “Aquarium sapicn- 
turn” 
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Siecke, Emst, 

‘'Sifn lie Zeniutha," 449 
"Sifre de-Adam Kadmaa," 3990 
Silberer, Herbert. 457. 555 
Silcnus, 393 

lilver, Luna and, 130; jee afro gold 
Simeon ben Yocliai, 443 
Simon ot Ghta, i39n 
Simon Magui, 38, 49, 136, 139. »5S" 
iimple, ihe/simplidty, ssaoj 531 
»in, original, 79, 541 
Situri-Sabiiu, 7in 
sixty-four (the number). 445 
skirt, concealment under. *84 
Aull. 5>S/ 
slave, fugitive, 15971 
smells, in aldiemy, 31a 
snake/serpent, sn, 47, 73. 76. 89. »»5' 
Mi- >59"^ »75> *9®'. W5> 

340#, 4Jt, 43771; AgaihodatmM, 

9: of Asklepeion, *»8: and bird, 
as opposites, 348n; bite of, 30. 34* 
brain and, 4360; -charmers, 
in Christianity, 34*/; cunning of, 
857: as evil passions, 160: 
horned, 355} mercurial, sec 
curius! in Paradise, it?* 3‘5* P®*' 
son of, 60; on pole, 48t7i»' as ps^ 
figuration of Christ, 4**”' 
prima materia, sos; "rejoicing m 
itself," 504; seven-headed, 34®' 
snake-form, of spirits of dead. 31®- 
souls and nuroina as, 
iransforraation into, 80; — » • 
queen, 380; and tree, 78”' 
winged, 261; see also 
pent; dragon; Henn«J 
Naas; uroboros 
Socrates, 393: pseudo-, 43 
Socrates Scholasiicus. 37” 

Sol. see sun 4»3. 

soUficatio, 317, 369' 4*°' ^ 

453 

Solomon, 377, 38* 

sofutJOj 236, »^o 0 , 3S3 of. 

Son. the. 102; divine, aren 

5.3 


Son ot (the) Man, ,3», m. i*?. 346. 

« 8 , 44 i. 44 *”' 44 ®' 45 > 

Song ol Song!, 17. S'. «■ 
ejn, ..9, .S'". Hi". '57. 

3330, sSt, m". i”. 

™*ip{!). >n|: ihreetolil »9' 

dri^-ny. J „ of through 

5''r“,S""cfrSS,^i7.. 

521/; -• 6,0, 5 »». 54 *' 

<88/, ^ 9 ’■ 5S,® KpanU'oo 

5‘5,‘ 

devil. 485- ,.,:ffm»nio‘*7®‘* 

descent of. »*5> *■* ', i6*/. 

"perf"""’ ij'pjnm- ”'■17*"' 

lanrhf*^*®’ milter. 84. **4» 

„f tom®®"' ^ '.Iniirk- 4 S. *® 7 ' 

^fishes trandortna- 

•nirit. 3 * 4 > 5 *®' 

j*». 5 J"' 



509. 5=.: -«v. 

alcnt, 143, 6": “ 

alts, 473; and body, complcmen- 

uiily, 507; as opposites, 6, 4611, 


Stephanos, 2360 

Stephen of Alexandria, >3=" , 

Sternberg, F. von, see Glona 
mundi” 

Stevenson, R. L., i8i 


443 458. ikUjsl, stigmatirat^n 376 


476. 476. 478;;. stone, to, 450;, at passim; given to 

ic, 517. sat: orime of, 460, 5511 stonj 1 ' “ symbol- 

expulsion of, 194: • 6„f of Be?helf 397: brain-. 


ian. 149. 497. 5»‘* 5^ji 3"^ gold, 
sBiff, 517; living/of life, 182, 207, 
5i6n; male. 3790. 5»7; Mercurim. 
12/. 46, 238; natural. 310; projec- 
tion of, 489; as projection of con- 
iunctio, 91J soul and, 5/, 4*» 4®/ 
(we also soul); — , animation of 
soul through. 473; liberation of 
psyche from, 543'' *"• 
body, unity of, 65, 219/, 222; 
“spooks,” 408, 501, 5u; spirituali- 
tation of body, 535/ 
spiritualism, 537 
spiritualiation, permanent, 472 
jpirilus familians, 497 
jpiritus mercurialis, 491 


one, 10. 450;, ci 

Adam, 423; antiquity of s^bol 
ism. 5360; of Bethel, 397: bnin-, 
4tiCn; Christ and, 345. 45o/ 

oho Christ); cornerstone/rejcctcd 

by builders, 14, 450. 48a._5a8; " 
feminine matter, 450; as incarna- 
tion of God. 451; living. 639- 54'' 


tion ot LpOQ, 45>, ‘ f 

physical nature of. 54>I J 

ve.i:e,Tv /\f c«6n.' that 


K41; symbolism of, 53®”' 
hath a spirit," 450, 539: "that tl n 
stone," 436. 460, 536/; 
lapis 

stork, 133. 140-35®” , _g 

substantia coeleslts, 499- 5*5» 5*” 
succus vitae, 152 
Suger, 206 
Suidas, 37n 


jfijniui mercunouj. 4yi 

Spirilus Sanctus. 1840; see also Holy Sulamith. see Shulamiie 
cviniviir. iiorr. iDJ 


Ghost 

Spiiteler, Carl, 308 
“Splendor solis,” see Trismosin 
splil-mindedness, masculine, 248 
Spon. Jacob, 57n 
sponge, 134/ _ 

Slachlin, Felix, 66n 

sug. 5, 32, 159 

suges, mystical, 451 
stairway, 403/ 

Suplcton, H. E.. 5n, yan, ysn, 7511, 
»39”> 39»” 

stars, 143, 176; seven, 332. 535n 
Slate, totalitarian. 1C4 
ttatuc/slalua, ySn, 390/; see also 
Mercurius 

Stceb. J. C, 47, 52, 95n, 94n, sign, 
*5*"*455”M9*” 

Steiner. Rudolf. 103 
Stcinerus, Henricus, 512x1 


ouiamiui, see jnuiaiu..- 
sulphur, 106, iioff, 168, 1 4- ' 

239, 241. 517J alchemical symbols 
of, 125; as anima/soul, nS- 35 ' 

and antimony, 53*^ “ arcane s 
stance, see arcane substance, 
arsenic, 164; colours of, 

99. * lo/f.i 14. 116x1.295- 2?®”' 

516; comburens/combusuble. 5- 

156x1, 158, 185; as devil. 115- 
128, 158, 185; double nature/p 
doxof,......5..so..s6,458.5f. 

asdragon, 1 12, 116; cffcctso , ' 

as evil, 38, 114- 1641 

of, 93. 1 lof, 1 17. 5*61 Sol^^- 35 {| 

506^509- 5>6, 

^d.i„^,^%f,..8;in^n,bo,..b^. 
120; as life-spint, nS-,*, ' j 

,nd. 293 . - 97 : « -"fjrjiLTJ. 

medicus. 121, 126; and hf . 

112/, 115. 117; operations oh 1131' 
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parable of, 95^, i»5/» ***• 

159. S52; as parallel of Christ, ts»A 
125; poisonousness of. U7J 
rainbow, 114, i2on; and salt, see 
salt; and sun/Sol, as active su 
stance, 94, 106, »ii, tJ3/» 

gw. 459, 506; as transformalive 

substance, 119/; triad with ^ er* 
curius/salt, 84,459:/" 

Su/pftur nuralum an/imonii, 332 

sun/Sol, 9. 16, 24, 26n, 32//, 5*' 53/> 

^ 9 . 92ff, 121. 140#, 147/. ‘66. * 30 . 

360; active subsunce of, 93/» *39 
(see also sulphur); ambivalence oi. 
ss; .mm, and, .41; 

Wiga. S8n, 95. 98. *''• 

»«/, 5>«; -■ " ''nnmnc nntM 
,d!.mr.8.!«l.ridesmon.,S7.3^. 
duriot, ,06n; >s 
96, .00, 107, 

nJ. 99 /; “''r'4'’,”'iVn.r: 

fiery nature of, */6' **/• ® . „ 

ator of "in^Wb^’w: 

image of God, 895> y. ,.| 
and\ing. 258.S57:^!:.,ld 
I5in, 308, S 55 ff. 36 A 5 9 ^ 

masculine spintua . of. 

359; 

96. 368; as U>fP > j atoonf 

cnrint96/.>“>''ft;o 

Luna, ,5. ‘“3;“^; 4»,4M- 

4340. 45>; “ 3,ad of, 49- •'9; 

371, 434; , '„„nwci»ne»" 

coniunctio;-."“ 

unconscious, 97' as *^****5 

,5j;_,doad.of.<» and 

aymbols, in?’ aaf’Odnn 

modier, »9’ 6°' ‘3’’ wiim, 
posites; —I " *cisn« P^. 
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nowal of, ,13; and ‘“’.SS’ '3f"' 

sis;"si!ed”of, iso;!''“"5“’!°’ 
35n; ngnifiomcc of, ga?,’ 
Suamfonnation of, ,4.1 
nnaan, aSn; and »i>P'>“’ J3f’ 
,o6,i,.,.i4.S;>f;“"'''™”.'^ 
*io* as symbol of selfj 544> 
'iy, S/; a. .««! 

r“r»wSr'nf,^;»..^^ 

r;7&’atoCw£pftU”": 

opposites 

sun-moon child, **9 . ij.« ,#3, 

Magnus 

Supenuao, *47 
Suriel. 40* 

S:bl”4.’.»f”.‘” 

fy»WW/T„5°SS>dan3?'.nd 

d,emjc3UncJ 

allcgori«,4W’3 ,nd 

468; artheiypi*'' 4^f I*pis«,/« 
fantasy "V^for aldnrmu*** 

lapis: multiple. 4IS: 

475: overlapping ^ 

numinous. 36 ■ . pUnti 

5*4: nsTchologtcal 

i" ^Vof 4S?.476/>-"' 

undemanding .4^^^ ^,6; ^ 

lirious self, see self: 

search theriocoorphic 

*"£rtidnS-'*47‘>-497:«- 
S“«ni»n«.n.47» 

,;„dironitii7’ d”.’ 

,)rnn)nn,,458 



INDEX 


synthesis: alchemical, 460; of con- 
scious and unconscious, 539! 
four and seven, 9; of spiritual or- 
ganizations, 321 


T 

Tabari, 386 
Tabernaemontanus, 1330, »31.479"/ 
48 on 

Tabit ibn Qurra, 142 
“Tabula smaragdina," lan, 17. 62, 
67, 101. ii5n, i36n, 137, 1760, 218^ 
219, 221, 222, 257n^ 352, 492n 
Tachcnius, Otto, 339n 
tail, of serpent, 31 
T’ai-yiian Sheng-mu, 400, 4030 
Talmud, a5in, 38677, 4130 
Tammuz, 372 
Tantrism, 18571, 405 
lao, 166, 419, 44577, 464, 499. 535, 540 
Taoism, 400, 401, 419 
Tao Teh Ching,see Lao-tzu 
tapas, 203 
Taphabaoth, 402 
Taigum, 388 
Tarpeian Rock, 343 
Tartar(us}, 480, 486, 493, 532 
tartaric vraicr, 486 
Tartarunj, 483 
Taurus, 144, 176 
Taylor, F. Sherwood, 2750 
telepathy, 464 
Tclesphoros, 2280 
telum passionis, 384 
temperaments, and colours, 287 
Temple, Aichbbhop William, 31877 
ten, 141, 22t/,4oi, 41377 
teoqualo, 30 
Tcrebinthos, 37 
Teresa, St, 307, 3930 
temarius, 48; Adam and. 387 
terra, 29G, 401, 512; see also earth; 
alba (foliata), 130, 238, 435, 43877,* 
damnata, 239, 512 
Tersteegen, G., 16577 
Tertullian, 307 


“Testament of Adam," 38971 
teth (Hebrevr* letter), 445 
Teihy?, 230, 56 
Tetragrammaton, 429/ 
telrameria, %n, 202, 385, 429 
tetramorph, 215, 40077 
iefrasomta, 11371 
Tetzen, Johannes de, 43371 
textual criticism, 326 
Thabritius, see Gabricus 
thalamus, 24 
Tharthataoth, 402 
Thauthabaoth, 402 
Theatrum chemicum: see names of 
individual authors or treatises 
Theatrum chemicum britanntcum/ 
see Norton 
Thebes, 78 

Theodore bar Konai, 28n 
Theodore iheSiudiie, 15471^49*” 
Theodoret, 3771 

theologians, and the psyche, 208 
theology, development of, 469 
iheophany, 455 
Thcophilus of Antioch, 396n 
Theosebeia, 15371, 24077 
Theotokos, 187, 5230 
Theriaca, 29n 

theriomorphic symbols, iQi *47* 
149/, 169, 207, 298, 310 
Thcssalonians, First Epistle to, 2380 
thief, 158, i63f, 167/^ 

Thomas, Acts of, see Acts 
Thomas Aquinas, 1130, 226, 24** 
398. 534n 

Thorndike, Lynn, 43471 
Thorpe, Benjamin, 387n 
Thoth, 304 

three, 67, 71, 386/, 455/; and one. 
515; and four, 207, sstoff, 

4*9ff; see also temarius; Trinity 
Thutmosis I, 25977 
Tiamat, 3400 

Tifercih, 22/, 244, 396/, 4**/» 4>9”> 
442”. 443# 
t'gcv. 175, 29571 
Ttkkune Zohar, 13571 
Ti7nfleuj,ietf Plato 
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INDEX 


time, psydie and. joo 
Timothy, Second EpiiUe to, sSgn 
tincUiTO I linaure, soi, 114. *40, 545; 

nibea, 9* 
tittle, see point 
load, 4, 37, 144 
tohu bohu, 265 
tomb, 6 ^ff 

TonioU. Johannes, ggn 
tortoise, 400 
totalitarianism, 321 
totality, see wholeness 
totem meal. 372 
‘Tractatulus Aviccnnae,” sign 
*Tractai(ul)us Arisiotelis," 370, 43n, 
5!, 64n, 67, 201/, 286 ^ 

•Tractaius aurctis Hermctis." see 
Hermes Trismegistus 
•Tractatus Miaeris.” see ^^icreris 
•Tractaius dc sulphure," see “De 
sulphure*’ 
tramps, 465/ 

transcendent function, 200, 203 
transference. 527 - • i 

transformation, 420/f, 4 ®‘i *j' 

chcmy,8o, »} 9 . M*- » 97 .*‘ 5 « 

229, 231, 236 » * 37 > * 9 ®/' 8**' 

358. 360/, 380. 4*6/. 4 * 8 /' 45 »«' 

453/. 500/' 

stance, see arcane substance; o 
consciousness, . see 
through death and re is 
18. 142; in Greek alchemy. M". 
ggi; in modern dreams. 74 ' ">■ 

moral and spiritual, 2C3; as p^l; 

lel to Passion of Christ, 34 ^ 3W' 
psychic, loG, i6on, 197' 

358/, 4'7. 453. S'®. 5>8; 
Egyptian. ,66; stages »i. ' 3 '’ 5’4 ’ 

ttansfottnative snbstance. 83. 

157. S" 6 . »79/. '®5. 38 '. 5|,5; ’ 
sun as, see sun; scssel of, . 


275 

transitus, 218 ' 

transubstantiation, 30, 3*4 

treasure house, 4n 462, 554 . 

tree: as arcane subsunce. ,96.^ Tyto. E- “ ■ 35 *” 

listie.44e;eeto.'*9.”“' 691 


133; as Cross. 389; feminine nu- 
men of, 70/; God as, i35n;of He^ 
perides, 780; of knowledge, 71/, 
420; of life, 690; of light and fire, 
<] 6 fi; Mercury as, see Mercury; oak, 
see oak; palm, yin, sysn; philo* 
sophical/arfior philosopkica, Sn, 
45. »33' »S 4 ' > 54 ' * 33 . *85. *89. 29*; 
of the sea, i54;ofSefiroth,43, 135. 
455; and serpent, see snake; snake 
numcn of, 78^,’ sun- and moon-, 
69, 13s; vine, i54n, 27211; in West- 
ern Land, 69/; Yesod as, 444 

Tresisanus, see Bemardus 
triads, alchemical, 184; see also 
Trinity 
trickster, 248 
trimeTta, 429 

Trinity, tot, 123, 184. 185/' * 07 ' 
440, 524; Adam and, 398; alchem- 
^.W>85, 226. 265, 459 - 
let, 261: double, divinehumam 
sdof, 360; of God. Pharaoh, and 
ka, tCo. 265; "lower triad. 45 *» 
and quaternicy, see quaternityi 
triad as, 45on, 45*5 -• 
trinitarian process. 3 * 8 . 
quaternio 

Trismosin, Salomon, 33*' 434 
Trisomatos, Hennes, 227 
Trophonios, I22n, 3i°” 
truth, 548^ 

Tschanicr.E.H.son.445” 

Turbo pliilosophorum. 5 "' | ’ 

“..,9n.53.4S.46.64.7s.yf”- 

,,, mn, 119/' *38/3 'S®' 
, 52 «, i54«' *89- ' 9 '"' IV' 
,38,. , 49 ”- 

Tnnn. 573 “, 

TurU Bosnian. 284 
Tumos,Jo=>**"®*’ 59 "' 88 ' 3 / 
twelve, 135 

twins. 4iS” 88, J87, 429. 

two/binary, i 5 - *» 5 ' * ' 

462 . 554 
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Typhon, 52n» Gjn, gs, i75«, 

J95, 251/, 20on, 2720,493 
Tyre, 20 
Tyriac, 29 
Tyrian dye, 20i 


U 

CSvf Stior, 4B4, 503 
“ugliest man ” 247 
UlUkummi, 5360 
unarius, 48, 352 
Unas, 30 

uncon5dou5(ae3s), 56, 8j, 128, sSi, 
199/, 202, 210, 248. 253. 295. 368, 
437«> 495. 5»»» 5*6. 5*7; Africa as, 
2ti: ambivalence of, 197: arche> 
typal structure of, 390: artiBcial, 
472: attention to, 152, 163. 232; 
autonomy of, 254; birth of self in. 
384; collective. 8t. 84. 87, 91, 104. 
106, 122/, 199. 258, 278, 280, 500, 
523: — , personal and. 199/; com* 

■ pematory character of. 103. 126, 
156/, 162. 178/, 217, 232, 310, 555f, 
846- 549« 566. 494. 497. 518, 531. 
540; contamination of, 274. 295, 
462/; counterposition in, 200; 
dangers of, 156/; destructive tend- 
ency of, 126. 184/, 200/; ego and, 
see ego; hennaphroditism of, 177; 
idies forces of, 528; illumination/ 
making conso'ous of. 172, 201, 229, 
3* 1. 320, 336; increase of potential 
of, 363; integration of, 257, 546; 
irrational contents of, 229, 471; 
irruption of, gSn, i2in, J57, 208, 
530, 549; longing of, for consdous- 
ness, 457; luminosity, multiple/ 
sdntillae of, 5571, 207, 491; lunar/ 
feminine/matemal character of, 
1030, »35, 144, J54, 175/, 178, 184. 
241, 272, 356, 379, 517; Mercurios 
as. see Mercurius; as nigredo, see 
TJigredo; opposites and. 79, 81; per- 
sonification of, io6; physical symp- 
toms and, 238; primordial, 462; 


projection of, 12G, 196, 253, 299. 
361; psychoid aura of, 551/; sc* 
see sea; theriomorphic symbols 
of. tiojf; iransformau'on of, 77? 
treatment of, 209; unknowable, 
498//; water as, 272/, 504 ^ 
underworld, imprisonment in, 256 
unicorn, 5, 281, 400, 423^1, 5®°” 
unio mentflhs/menial union, 4G5//, 

47 “// 474. 476. 48=// 485- 487ft 
497. 499. 5“7. 5'3. S^'l- 6*4. 5=8. 
5S'/- 54' 

unio mystica, 443. 557, M“ 
unio naturalis, 468 
uniped(t), PI- 4; see also Monocolus 
unity: of arcanum, 34°' creation of, 
534 

univcnals. 4390 
unus mundus, see world 
Upanishads, 1350, is6n, 517 
Uranos. 515 

uroboros, 79, loan, sisn, iiS, **S’ 
251, 29.1, 295/, 307AS> 34O' 
Agalhodaimon as, gn; aqua dis'tna 
as, 112; as arcane subsunce, sgn, 
60; as goal of opus, 504; as the 
One. 365; as self-des’oun'ng, 6o» 
1440, 285, 445; as symbol of self- 
origination / immortality, *93”» 
365; see also dragon; snake 
Ursa Major, 2050 
Usener, Hermann, yin 


V 

P'a/asaneyi'SaTnhilfl, logn 
Valentinus/Valeniinians, 282, 33®^^ 
383. 40371, 4i7« 

Valentinxis, Basilius, 5n, ti6n, 
jgo, 296, 302, 303. 504. 35*”' 5®^ 
value, in psj'chology, 426/ 
van der Post, Laurens, 485n 
var, see vessel 
vttu (Hebrew letter), 430 
Vaughan, Thomas, 330/ 
Pfailaletha 

Vedas, see Atharva-veda; Rig-veda 
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Ventura, Laurentlus, ijn, 4on, 5in, Volta, Achilles, jgn 
&in, Q8n, tttn, ttSn, i$4n, 150, Volta, Marcus Aatooius de la, 66 
*97”> 4S5«< 4600, 46in Vulcan, 49 

Venus, 4, 7, 8n, 18, 83, 144. J76, *41, Vulgate, 193, *4* 

30a, 50}: and Adam, 383: and 
green, s88; regimen of, a88/; and 
the stone, 304: sulphur and, 115/, W 


ii6n, J04 

Veran/us, Caietanus Felix, 85/ 
Verconius, Quintus, 69 
verdigris, 43» 

J'erw Hermes, 3500 
vessel, Ji, J4n, ion, ai, 70, ijsn^ 
>53. so*/. 9*5. *75". *9*. *94- 


V/apier. archetypes in, 530 
Waite, A. E., $«, 6n, J4n, egn, 1 i6n, 
117B, ti8n, ijgn, isin, asm, 
460/T, 5ton; see also references to 
iBdividusi treatises in '^Musaeum 
hermelicum" 


*53. sosy, 9»3, a75rt, *g*. *54. 

316/, 514; cup of Babylon. 301, Watch. C XV'. F..3g« 

309; female/matemal aspect of, swier, ei, *37; *S7 » 

. -.B.'.. .. a. *8»r central. 166: chaotic. 197J 


ao, 314, 378: hermetic, 15, 19. *79* 
313. 59*; rotundity of, 9otn, *79, 
435". 5i4n;sun and moon as, 1*9. 
154; symbolic, in alchemy, »«9’ 
»*9/, 9»5. **3. *79- 3*®! “• 

64, 904. 973. 3:4, 460; of t^aosfo^ 
station, 16, stp. t?5> uterus as, 71. 


saatjon, JO, Jjp. »? 5 ' «nn 

0, . 8 ., . 33. ,M/.- «..!»»■ Sr'C 


stratcr, ei, 

as, 38*: centfal, 166; chaotic, 197J 
king and, s66ff; Mmuiius as, 
Kojf; permanent, see aqua per- 
menenr; salt and, i9t'funaMd,93, 
ggn; symbol of unooascioui, iftt 
see also sea-water 
waterfall. 495 


curbito 
velula, 18 

Vigenfire, Blaise de. see Vlgencrus 
Vigenerus, Blasius. 94?, tson, i84n, 
190, tgi, tg7, *39". '-I®' *5®' 

■ 335 ". S® 7 . 395 /' 897 
Vignon, Paul, 373" . 

Villanova, Amaldus de. stf «' 
naldus 

vir rubeus, see red man 
v«> «nus, 286, 348 
Virgil, 83 

Virgin, 404: see also Mary 
Virgin Mother. 356 

riiginiiy, 374" 

Virgo. 176 


Wegroann, Haw. *?*" 

Weil, Gujtav, 407n 

W,i p<,y.»8. ■s">. '«■ '9'"' 

wS'SfS™”' 'S.. 

werewolf motif, s^ors 
Werner, Edward T. C, 40on 

498 , . 

wbalc, xio; 

whale-dmgon myths, 341" , 

wheelW- 7". 4'J * 

wS/whiteness, 151"; ^ ^ 
iedo; black; red 


Virgo. 176 ® ® . j — s«,.,€ Rich- 

wiVidito, ... ,Rn .Vhilft ' 

■VI, io 4 ”■ 5 ”- ‘f iS; 

•Vita Merlini.” 8t „ 336/; cross and. i«. ^ 5 °^ 

Vitus, Richardus. 59 "' ' goj 
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wholencss/totality (cont.) 

2iT, 219; of man, 63, 128, 188, 352, 
426, 47O. 534. 537 . 54 l>; modem 
representations of, aiGn; and per- 
fection. 428; of psyche, 155, 203, 
390. 5033 533' tjuatemity and, 188, 
203, 205, 426, 440; and "upper** 
quatemio, x88; self as, G, ita, i*2, 
» 55 . 3563 37 *' 493 . 502. 5325 sym- 
bol of, g, 101, 120, 207, 216, 219, 
241, 286, 356, 529; by synthesis of 
male and female, 459 
Whore, Great, 301/, 304, 307 
Wickes, Frances G., 49x1 
■widow, i8j7 

Wieland, C. Martin, 297, soyn 
Wilaniowitr-Moellendorff, U. von, 

i22n 

Wilhelm, Richard, 4oin, 4ign 
wine, 478, 486, 493, 5J0 
Winter, J., and Wunsche, A.. i35n 
wisdom, 512: crown of. g; and fed- 
ing, 248/; salt and, 242/?, 272 
Wis^m of Solomon, The, 318ft, 
853 ^ 

Wise Old Man, 106, 233 
witches, 73 

Wittekindt, W., 3in, 7in, lagn, 
1310, i57n, 3020, 43in 
Wolbero, 52in 
wolf, 5, 144, 210 

Wolfram von Eschenbach, 274/, 
423 ” 

woman; in alchemy, 153, 178, 315; 
carrier of wholeness, 357; close- 
ness to nature, 247/; consciousness 
of, 178/; and the devil, 188; and 
dragon, 21, 37, 64, 142, 220, 46on, 
470; femina albafmuUer candidaf 
white woman, 4, 6g, 131, 192, 240, 
4580; and Luna, 247; salt and, 
247; see also consciousness; red 
man 

Word, the, 404 

wor]d(s); axis of, 76rt,' division into 
two of, 462; empirical, 538; higher, 
514; navel of, 4470; physical and 
perceptual, 548; potential, '‘cae- 


lum'* as equivalent of, 542; — , 
mundus archetypus, 5 S 4 fJ! 
tifiio mystica, 537; and soul, 202; 
ilircc or four, 184; unity oifuniu 
mundus, ^Gsf, 4C5, 475, 505, 53 ^ 8 / 
hyi0 

world-egg, 335, 516 
world-picture, 403 

world-soul. 55, iSsn, 279. 512; see 
also onima mundi 
worm, 334, 336, 338, S4J, 342”/ 343 ' 
35on, see also snake 
wounding. $10 , 121 
wrath-fire, 344n, 441 
Wiinsche, August, s84n, 398fi,4o6n, 
409n, 4120, 44on 


Y 

Yahwch, 197, 561, 402, 546 
yongfyin, 79, i$Qn, *95, 2890, 295. 

400, 42x,458n, 464. 470 
Ye$od,23f,442i7,P1.5 
Yetserba-ra, )6i 
YHVH. 429/ 

Yima, 448n 
yin, see yangjyin 
Ymir, 4on 

yod (Hebrew letter), 4297,447'* 

Yoga, 214 

youth, winged, 158, 164/, 168^ 
Yuan-shih t’lcn-tsun, 400 
Yusasit, 53rt 


Z 

Zacchaeus, t35n 

Zacharias, Dionysius, 93 **' it2f*/ 
11471, iign 
Zaddik, 442 
Zadich, see Senior 
Zarathustra, see Nietzsche 
Zechariah, Book of, 52, 2o6n, 207* 
437 ”' 447 ” 
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Z«n. 1^0 

Zeus, 340, 78, 5560 
Zimmer, Heinrich, 820 
zinc. Son 
zodiac, 6, 7, 225 

Zoftar, 230, 24, 250, 320, Cgn, i 35 «> 
396, 399. 4o8n, 410, 4130, 4 * 9 "> 


44on, 442, 443. 444 ”< 445 ’’^ 447 ”* 
4920 

Zorobabel, 4370 

Zostmos. 40, gn, 35. 94 ”. * 53 ”» * 3 >> 
2560, 2370, 24on, 262. 263/, 280, 
Sizn, 5480, 3880, 390. i ^ o , 436. 
437,4650,4790,525 
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THE COLLECTED WORKS OF 

C. G. JUNG 


Tm TUKicaiTios of ihe lint tompitn nUtou 

o! C. G. Jung has been undertalen by " rmlbeon 

England and by Bollingen Fon^aunn „I «otU 

Bools) in the United Sutes. The edition m ,.Ujh it now 

previously pubUthed. such as Ptyeboio® f ^ „ i„ English, 

"ntided "mbolt o, rr«nt)or™..o-.; uanda.ed, such as 

such at Pfl't/iology end Kehsion; «o' E^y ,( prolcitor 

dion; and. in generai, new “XTaudio. nipmiwd die 

Jung'a writings. Prior to bit death, in jh 
textual retision, which in soM ^ compose the Idiiorial Com- 
Michael Fordham. and Dr. Gerh^ Adltr “ i” 
mittee; the trantlator it R- F- ^ „,„id dial either b" 

Every volume ol the CoIIened ^ ^ p„bhihed in 

not previously been published “ „,„„rt*ill.entitelrorin 

revised (ortu. In addition m Sludirr; rhe drcArWet 

large part, be new to Enghsh Alytlerimn Coniii^ 

end the Collerthie Gn' 0 -"»^fy., and T*. Practice c, P,y 
lionii; Tht spirit in Sl«n. d». 

'‘Smes are not being 

diey^are sold »P-"';^XtS, "'“"torur:^ "-h- • 
cral of the volum bib«<««P*‘y= ‘^M^„Jand a fcnenl indoc of 

the entire edition. . ut ricen in p*""* 


e entire edition. “ .,i„.:on are gi'cn i" P*"" 

cses (of original co 

dons. C97 



•j. PSYCHIATRIC STUDIES 

On the Psychology and Patliology of So-Called Occult Phenomena 
(igoj) 

On Hysterical Misreading O504) 

Cryptomnesia (1905) 

On Manic Mood Disorder (1903) 

A Case of Hysterical Stupor in a Prisoner in Detention (1902) 

On Simulated Insanity (1903) 

A Medical Opinion on a Case of Simulated Insanity (190}) 

A Third and Pinal Opinion on Two Contradictory Psychiatric Diag- 
noses (1906) 

On the Psychological Diagnons of Facts (1905) 

3. EXPERIMENTAL RESEARCHES 

STUDIES IN WORD ASSOCIATION 

The Assodattons of Normal Subjects (by Jung and Riklln) (iQoS) 
Experimental Observatlonson Memory (1905) 

On the Determination of Facts by Psychological Means (1906) 

An Analysis of the Associations of an Epileptic (1906) 

The Association Method (tgto) 

Reaction-Time in Association Deperiments (1906) 

On Disturbances in Reproduction in Association Experimenu (1909) 
Psychoanalysis and Association Experiments (190Q 
Association. Dream, and Hysterical Symptoms (1 909) 

PSYCnOFlIYSlCAL RESCARCUES 

On Psychophysical Relations of the Assodati'on Experiment (1907) 
Psychophysical Investigations with the Galvanometer and Pneumiv 
graph in Normal and Insane Individuals (by Peterson and Jung) 
(W) 

Further Investigations on the Galvanic Phenomenon and Respira- 
tions in Normal and Insane Individuals (by Ricksher and Jung) 
(1907-8) 

tj. THE PSYCHOGENESIS OF MENTAL DISEASE 
The Psychology of Dementia Praecox (tgoy) 

The Content of the Psychoses (1906/1914} 

On Psychological Understanding (1914) 

A Crilidsm of Bleuler's Theory of Schisophrenic Negativism (19**) 
On the Importance of the Unconsdous in Psychopathology (19*4) 

On the Problem of Psychogencsis in Mental Disease (1919) 

• Publishtd 1957. 

't Published 19C0. 
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Rfental Disease and the Psydie (19*8) 

On the Psychogcnea'iof Sdii»phKnia (jjjj) 

Recent Thoughts on Sdutopbrem'a (*957) 

Schizophrenia (1958) 

•4* Freud and psychoanalysis 

Freud's Theory of Hysteria: A R^lf to AsdaSenbai^ 

The Freudian Theory of Hysteria (tpt^) 

The Analysis of Dreams (1909) 

A Contribution to the Psychology of Rumour (igto-it) 

On the Significance of Number Dreams (1910-11) 

Morton Prince, ''Mechanism and Interpretation 0/ Dreams"; A Criti- 
cal Review (igii) 

On the Cri t/asm of Psychoanalysis (1910) 

Concerning Psychoanalysis (>9»*) 

The Theory of Psychoanalysis (1913) 

General Aspects of Psychoanalysis (1915) 

Psychoanalysis and Neutoris (tgiQ 

Some Crucial Points in Psythoanalysii; The Jung toy Correspond- 
ence (1914) 

Prefaces to "Collected Papenon Analytical Psychology" (191R J 9 » 7 J 
The SgniSouics of tie Kltler in tie Ceslinf of the Individual 
(1909/1949) 

Introduction to Itonefeldfi "Seticl Vl>p ol the Mind" (i 9 S») 

Freud and Jung: Contrasts (19*9) 

tS. SYMBOLS OF TRANSFORMATION (191S/195*) 

PART X 
Jntroduction 
Two Kinds of "niinhirg 
The Miller Fantasies: Auatunesif 
The Hymn of Creation 
The Song of the Jfoth 

PART II 
Introduction 

Tlie Concept of Libido 

The Transfonnation of Lib»do 

The Origin of the Hero . (nnlinutd) 

Symbols of the Mother and of Rebirtii 


• Published 1961. , ,«t £rom) 

fPubluhed 



5. (continued) 

The Battle for Deliverance from the Mother 
The Dual Mother 
The Sacrifice 

Epilogue ^ 

Appendix; The Miller Fantasies 

6. PSYCHOLOGICAL TYPES (iQJJ) 

Introduction 

The Problem of Types in the History of Classical and Medieval 
Thought 

Schiller's Ideas upon the Type Problem 
The Apollonian and tlie Dionysian 

The Type Problem in the Discernment of Human Character 

The Problem of Types in Poetry 

The Type Problem in Psychiatry 

The Problem of Typical Attitudes in Aesthetics 

The Problem of Types in Modem Philosophy 

The Type Problem in Biography 

General Description of the Types 

Definitions 

Conclusion 

Four Papenon Psychological Typology (igij. 19*5. 195L i93®) 

•7. 'nvo ESSAYS ON ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
The Psychology of the Unconscious (1917/1926/1945) 

The Relations between the Ego and the Unconscious (1928) 

Appendices: New Paths in Psychology (1912); The Structure of the 
Unconscious (igifQ 

•fS. THE STRUCTURE AND DYNAMICS OF THE PSYCHE 
On Psychic Energy (1928) 

The Transcendent Function ((S9s6]/sg57) 

A Review of the Complex Theory (1954) 

The Significance of Constitution and Heredity in Psychology (*9*9) 
Psychological Factors Determining Human Behaviour (i9S7) 

Instinct and the Unconscious (1919) 

The Structure of the Psyche (*9*7/1951) 

On the Nature of the Psyche (1947/1954) 

• Published 1955. 
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General Aspects o{ Dream P^rchology^igjg/it^j^ 

On the Nature of Dreani5^i5/5/jg:/8) 

The Psychological Foundations of Belief in Spiriu (1910/1948) 
Spirit and Life (igiS) 

Basic Postulates of Analytical Psychology (1931) 

Analytical Psychology and Weltanschauung (1918/1931) 

The Real and the Surreal (1933) 

The Stages of Lite (1930-1931) 

The Soul and Death (1934) 

Synchronidty: An Acatml Connecting Prindple (>951) 
Appendix: On Synchronidty (1951) 


•9. PART r. THE ARCHETYPES AND THE 
COLLECTIVE UNCONSCIOUS 
Archetypes of the Collective Unconsdous (i954/>954) 

The Concept of the CoUeedve l/aconsdous (193®) 

Concerniog the Archetypes, with Spedai Reference to the Aniau 
Concept (1935/1954) 

Psychological Aspects of the Mother Archetype (1938/1954) 
Concerning Rebirth (>940/1950) 

The Psychology of the Child ArAeiype (1940) 

The Psycholo^cal Aipectsef the Kerefi^i) 

The Phenomenology of the Spirit in FairywJei (>945/^P4®) 

On the Psychology of the TriAstcr-Figure (195 0 
Consdous, Unconscious, and Individuation (1939) 

A Study in the Process of Individuation (igSl/'Sa®) 

Concerning Mandala Symbolism (1950) 

Appendix: Mandalas (1955) 


•9. PART II. AION (195*) 

REseAROtts DfTO we niwoMEtouwT or -me sn^ 


The Ego 
The Shadow 

The Syiygy: Antma and Aoimus 


The Self 

Christ, a Symbol of the Self 
The Sign of the Fishes 
The Prophedei of Nostradamus 
The Historical Significance of the F.^ 
TTie Afflbisalcnce of the Fish Symbol 


(ecntinufil) 



g. (confi’nued) 

The Fish in Alchemy 

The Alchemical Interpretation of the Fish 

Background to the Psychology o( Christian Alchemical Symbolism 

Gnostic Symbols of the Self 

The Structure and Dynamics of the Self 

Conclusion 

lo. CIVILIZATION IN TRANSITION 
The Role ol the Unconscious (1918) 

Mind and Earth (1927/1931) 

Archaic Man (1931) 

The Spiritual Problem of Modem Man (1928/1931) 

The Love Problem of a Student (1928) 

Woman in Europe (1927) 

The Meaning of Psychology for Modem Man (1953/1934) 

The State of Psychotherapy Today (1954) 

Wotan (193G) 

After the Catastrophe (1945) 

The Fight with the Shadow (1946) 

Epilogue to ’‘Essays on Contemporary Events” (1946) 

Tlte U ndiscovered Self (Present and Future) (i 957) 

Flying Saucers: A Modem Myth (1958) 

A Psychological View of Conscience (1958) 

Good and Evil in Analytical Psychology (1959) 

Introduction to Wolff's ''Studies in Jungian Psychology” (* 959 ) 

The Swiss line in the European Spertrum (1928) 

Reviews of Kcysciling's "America Set Free” (1930) and "La Rivo' 
lution Mondiale” (1934) 

Complications of American Psydiology (1930) 

The Dreamlike World of India (1939) 

What India Can Teach Us (1959) 

Appendix: Miscellaneous Shorter Papers 
•11. PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION: WEST AND EAST 

WESTta-S REUCIOS 

Psydiology and Religion (The Terry Lectures) (1938/1940) 

A Psydiological Approach to the Dogma of the Trinity (i 9 J*/t 91 ®) 
Transformation Symbolism in the Mass (<94>/>954) 

Forewords to U 7 u'te’s "Cod and the t/nconsciom” and lYcrhlowaky’s 
"Ludfer and Promciheas’* (193*) 

• Published 19^8; »nd impr. 19^. 
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Brother Klaus (1933) 

Psychotherapists or the Qeigy (195?) 

Psychoanalysis and the Cure of Souls (1928) 

Answer to Job (195*) 
eastern religion 

Psychological Commentaries on "The Tibetan Boot of the Great 
Liberation" (1959) and 'The Tibeun Book of the Dead" 
<^935/i95S) 

Yoga and the West (193Q 

Foreword to Suxuki’s "Jotroduciion to Zen Buddhism” (1959) 

The Psycholt^ of Eastern hfeditation (1943) 

The Holy Men of India: Introduction to Zimmer's "Der ^Vcg win 
Selbst” (1944) 

Foreword to the "I Ching” (1950) 

•ja. PSYCHOLOGY AND ALCHEAfV (1944) 

Introduction to the Keligious and Psychologial Problems of Alchemy 
Individual Dream Symbolism in Relation to Alchemy (1936) 

Religious Ideas iu Alchemy (1937) 

Epilogue 


13. ALCHEMICAL STUDIES 

Commentary on "The Seaei of the Golden FloH’er” (19*9) 
The Spirit Mercuriui (i9l3/<91®) 

Some Observations on the Visions of Zosimos (*9J®/t954) 
Paracelsus as a Spiritual Phenomenon ftpirj 
The "Arbor pfulosophica" 0945/^954) 


t>4- 


MYSTERIUM CONIUNCTIONIS (1955, igs^J 

AN WQVDIV INTO tlffi StTAlATION ANO 

or psvai.o orrosnH « 

The Compootnu of fh' Omimem 


Tile Paradoxa 

The Personification of Oppo*"'* 


Rex and Regina 
Adam and Eve 
The Conjuncu'on 


art, AND literature 

15. THE sPfRrriN ' 

Paracelsus (1929) . 

ParacebusihePhys.c.»n{.9l') 

Published. 955- 

Published i^ 3 - (“» 703 
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15. (conlinufd) 

Sigmund Freud in His Historical Setting (1952) 

Sigmund Freud: An Obituary (1959) 

Richard ^Vilhelm: In Memory (1930) 

Psychology and Literature (1930/1950) 

On the Relation of Analytical Psychology to Poetry (19**) 

Picasso («93a) 

“Ulysses" (1952) 

Miscellaneous Forewords and Otlier Shorter Writing* 

•16. THE PRACTICE OF PSYCHOTHERApy 

GENERAL PROBLEStS OT PSYalOTMERApV 

Principles of Practical Psychotlierapy (1935) 

What Is Psychotherapy? (1955) 

Some Aspects of Modem Psychotherapy (1 950) 

The Aims of Psychotherapy (1951) 

Problems of Modem Psychotherapy (1929) 

Psychotherapy and a Philosophy of Life (1943) 

^^ed^cine and Psjehotherapy (1945) 

Psychotherapy Today (1945) 

Fundamental Questions of Psychotherapy (1951) 

SFSanC PROBLEMS OF PSYaiOTItEStAPY 

The Therapeutic Value of Abreaction {1921 /1928) 

The Practical Use of Dream-Analysis (1934) 

Psychology of the Transference (1946) 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF PERSONAUTY 
Psychic Conflias in a Child (1910/1946) 

Introduction to Wickes's "Analyse dcr Kjndeisecle” (1927/1931) 
Child Development and Education (1 928) 

Analytical Psychology and Education: Three Lectures (1926/1946) 
The Gifted Child (1943) 

The Significance of the Unconsdous in Individual Education (19*8) 
The Development of Personality (1934) 

Marriage as a Psychological Relauonship (1925) 

Final Volumes- MISCELLANEOUS 

Posthumous and Other Miscellaneous Works 
Bibliography o£ C. G. Jung's Writings 
General Index to the Collected Works 
• Published 1954. (15 illustrations.) 
f Published 1954. 
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